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FOREWORD 


The author pens these lines with a heart grateful 
to God for his blessing. It certainly means much that 
a work like this should have reached its third edition 
in such a comparatively brief time. May the divine 
blessing accompany also this new edition, and extend 
to all who use it in the Master’s great service. 

The exegetical sections have been carefully re- 
vised. The homiletical helps have been recast entirely 
after the style adoped in the Hisenach Old Testament 
Selections published in 1925. The Greek text used is 
that of Westcott and Hort, and that of Alexander 
Souter has been compared. The grammars used are 
that of Robertson; of Blass, edited by Debrunner, 
and the translation by Thackeray; also Wiener, and 
works by Moulton and by Rademacher. It will hardly 
be necessary to add anything further. Whoever uses 
this work will see for himself what the author has 
attempted to do. May his humble efforts continue to 
prove helpful to all who faithfully use them in the © 
blessed task of preaching the Word. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 11, 1927. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CYCLE 


The First Sunday in Adent to The Sunday After 
New Year 


The first or festival half of the church year is 
usually divided into three grand sections or cycles, 
called respectively the Christmas, the Easter, and the | 
Pentecost cycle. Within these three cycles, however, 
there are two sections, distinct and important enough 
to stand by themselves, namely the Epiphany texts 
and those for Lent. Instead, therefore, of breaking 
up the first half of the church year into only three 
parts, one of them, that of Pentecost quite unequal 
in size as compared with the other two, we prefer to 
make five more nearly equal cycles: Christmas, Epiph- 
any, Lent, Easter, and Pentecost. Each has its ap- 
propriate circle of thought, to which each text in the 
cycle contributes its distinct and necessary share. The 
five cycles together present, in this festive half of the 
church year: The Great Deeds of God for Our Salva- 
tion. — Each of the five cycles is governed by one 
central or chief text, namely the one for the great 
festival day in the cycle. Yet there is quite a variety 
in the arrangement of the different cycles. In the 
Christmas cycle the chief text is placed near the middle, 
it is the fifth of ten texts. The Pentecost cycle re- 
sembles the Christmas cycle, only it is smaller. In 
the Epiphany and Easter cycles the chief text is the 
very first, opening the cycle with a burst of glory 
which sends its radiance through all the texts that 
follow. The Lenten cycle is the very reverse. Here 
the dominating text is the very last one. There is 
something fine and appropriate in all this. The birth 
of Christ was indeed heralded in advance, and when 
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at last it was accomplished a period of waiting ensued 
until the child should reach manhood. Epiphany (the 
anointing of Jesus with the Holy Spirit by the Father), ~ 
like Easter (with its resurrection miracle), came with 
suddenness and power; two miracles of grace showing 
forth the glory of our Savior. In the Lenten series 
we carry out Christ’s bidding to the disciples, to go 
up with him to Jerusalem where all things written 
concerning him shall be accomplished —- step by step 
we go forward until Calvary and the great deed of 
Good Friday is reached. Pentecost comes as Jesus had 
promised in advance, to be followed by the continued 
work of the Holy Spirit on earth in building the King- 
dom of God. And we may add that the great Trinity 
cycle of twenty-seven texts has for its theme: The 
Great Kingdom of God on Earth. 

Turning now to the Christmas cycle proper we 
have first four texts which lead up to the festival 
height (the First to the Fourth Sunday in Advent), 
then the chief festival text itself (Christmas), followed 
by two others (the day after Christmas and the Sun- 
day after Christmas) which help to bring home to us 
what the festival presents, and finally three texts (the 
second text for the Sunday after Christmas, New Year, 
and the Sunday after New Year), to a certain degree 
distinct from the Christmas thought, yet illuminated 
by its light, since the new year, because of Christ’s 
‘birth, becomes new indeed, a year of Christ. 

The text for the First Sunday in Advent is the 
Benedictus, Zacharias’ prophetic song of praise, her- 
alding the coming of the Savior. Here the great 
message of the Old Testament prophets is summarized 
and brought home to us, for now the day of fulfillment 
is at hand. Zacharias takes up the old glorious promise, 
“As he (God) spoke by the mouth of the holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began”; and he in- 
troduces the new-born herald of Christ himself, his 
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own son John, and describes his work. This text is 
exceedingly rich. It tells us of the blessed first advent 
or coming of Christ.—In the old gospel series the 
Second Sunday in Advent sets before us the second. 
coming of Christ. In the Eisenach series we have a 
similar text, but the emphasis in it is not altogether 
on the last day and its significance. This text embraces © 
a wider range, beginning with the redemptive work 
of Christ in “suffering many things,” continuing with 
“the kingdom of God in us,” and then reaching out 
to the great day which shall come as the flood came 
in the days of Noah, and as the rain of fire and brim- 
stone came in the days of Lot. It embraces the entire 
time between the first and the second coming of Christ, © 
including, therefore, the very time in which we live 
today. We may say its subject is: Looking from the 
first to the second advent or coming of Christ. — The 
text for the Third Sunday in Advent, like the one in 
the old gospel series, shows us John the Baptist, but 
gives us directly the message which he brings, a 
message decidedly necessary now that Christ has come, 
and is about to come again. The subject of this text 
1s: The great herald of the advent and his call, Pre- 
pare! — Upward, still upward we go in the text for 
the Fourth Sunday in Advent, but the figure of. John 
the Baptist (who is mentioned again) is now utterly 
eclipsed by the figure of the Savior himself to whom 
he points in witness. We are on the very threshold 
of Christmas, and this text sets before us the Savior 
himself, who comes full of truth and grace. In the 
most direct way this text brings us the very feature 
which makes the old gospel text so appropriate, namely 
the image of Christ himself; but in this text he oc- 
cupies all our thought, while in the old one John has 
considerable to say concerning himself. 

Luke’s account of the birth of Christ has a glory 
all its own, as every preacher knows who has repeat- 
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edly used the text from this evangelist’s Gospel at 
Chrismas time; yet the story as Matthew tells it con- 
tains those invaluable features which our time needs 
in the highest degree. Here is first of all the name 
Jesus, and the definition of it in that prophetic name 
Immanuel. And here is also the blessed doctrine of 
the virgin birth of Jesus. This text is the divine basis 
for our confession in the Apostolic Creed: “Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary.” The 
theme is the great fact of the Incarnation: Jesus ts 
born — the Savior has come indeed! — Now follows, 
for the day after Christmas, the Prologue of John’s 
Gospel, full of the deep things contained in the coming 
of Jesus as our Savior: “The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us — that was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world—as 
many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God.” How shall we formulate what 
this wonderful text brings us? Here every preacher 
must feel his own utter weakness. Let us venture to 
say only this: We have here the fountain of salvation 
in the Word made flesh. — An easier text follows for 
the Sunday after Christmas. Simeon with the Christ- 
child in his arms. This, of course, signifies appropria- 
tion: The new-born Jesus your very own. 

In proceeding to the three following texts we must 
not leave the light of Christmas behind, which would 
be a decided mistake. There is first of all a second 
text for the Sunday after Christmas in this series; 
it may be appropriated for the last evening of the year, 
for which most of our churches arrange a special 
service. While this text has a distinct reference to 
time (“Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk 
while ye have the light’’), it nevertheless shines with 
Christmas splendor, for it speaks of Christ as the 
light, and quotes from Isaiah “when he saw his glory.” 
—So also the New Year’s text; the Christ of Christ- 
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mas is in it with all his Christmas gifts, and he it is 
who with his gifts makes the new year an “acceptable 
year of the Lord.” Farthest away from the festival 
and the specific Christmas thought is the last text in 
this cycle, the one for the Sunday after New Year. 
It deals with the signs of the times. But when we 
recall that to this very day Christ is the greatest sign 
of the times, the Christmas note of joy will still sound 
its sweetness into our hearts as we reach the close 
of the first great cycle of our texts. 


We may sketch the line of thought as follows: 


I. Advent. Rejoice, he comes! 
II. Advent: Remember, he comes! 
Ill. Advent: Prepare! 
IV. Advent: Behold his grace and truth! 
Christmas: Wondrously born in Bethlehem. 
Day after Christmas: Our fountain of grace. 
Sunday after Christmas: Make him your own! 
Sunday after Christmas, 2nd text: Your time is — 
short. 
New Year’s Day: The year made new by Christ. 
Sunday after New Year: Christ, the sign of the 
times. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Luke 1, 68-79 


Everything in and about this text makes it a per- 
fect Advent text, especially for the First Sunday in 
Advent. Its tone is jubilant, like that of the old gospel 
text for this day, but its contents are altogether differ- 
ent, scarcely admitting a comparison. Here Zacharias, 
a priest of the old covenant, voices the glorious prom- 
ises of all the prophets since the world began. He 
speaks from the intimate and advanced knowledge 
which the visit of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth had 
brought to him, concerning the approaching birth of 
the Savior (verse 39), and therefore he declares that 
God hath visited his people, hath raised up an horn 
of salvation. To him the advent is already an accom- 
plished fact. This makes his heart overflow with joy 
and a song of praise, which is certainly the proper 
note for the opening of every churchly Advent season 
now. — While the imagery used by Zacharias it taken 
from the prophetic utterances of the Old Testament, 
it is already tinged with the rising light of the New 
Testament. The words of his song are inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. Redemption, salvation, deliverance, 
in the full spiritual sense, and the possession of these 
divine gifts in the knowledge of salvation by the re- 
mission of sins, in serving God without fear, in holiness 
and righteousness all the days of our life, with our 
feet guided in the way of peace —this is the heart 
of the text, unspeakably rich and sweet, literally taking 
in all the blessings of the first advent, setting them 
before us in heavenly light, putting them into our 
very hearts, and thus making us sing with joy as 
Zacharias sang.— The Benedictus is found in the 
Matin service of the church, as the principal response 
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to the Scripture lessons (Lutheran Cyclopedia, article 
“Liturgy,” p. 282, 2). When it is carried into the 
pulpit the Matin or morning light of joy must not be 
left behind; for is not the First Sunday in Advent the 
morning of the new church year? This morning glow 
must be in the preacher’s heart, for only when in- 
wardly he sings this sweet morning melody of Zach- 
arias, will he kindle in his hearers that fulness of 
Advent joy which in them also breaks forth in song. 

Words of praise like these should have risen to 
Zacharias’ lips when in the temple the angel Gabriel 
announced the birth of his son. Failing to render due 
praise then because of unbelief, Zacharias was stricken 
dumb until the angel’s word should be fulfilled. That 
great moment arrived at last. God lifted the restraint 
from his tongue —and then, like a pent-up stream, 
the praise that had accumulated in his heart rushed 
out in fervent utterance. — Zacharias speaks poetry, 
a great rhythmic song of praise to God. The beauty 
of it is in the exceeding richness, pureness, sweep, 
and loftiness of the religious thought, the clearness 
and fulness of the Gospel revelation, and the perfection 
of Old Testament allusion and phraseology employed 
in giving the great deeds of God expression. Where 
did this humble old priest, bowed down with years, 
obtain such glory of thought and utterance? Luke 
tells us, he was filled with the Holy Ghost, and he 
prophesied. The song was really far beyond him; 
it was placed upon his lips by divine revelation and 
inspiration, as the very flower of all previous prophetic 
announcement, the sweetest fruit of the old Gospel 
tree of truth. As such it was intended for all those 
who were assembled at his home to celebrate the event 
of the circumcision of his son, to unveil to them the 
great thoughts and deeds of God. The words of Zach- 
arias were more than a monologue full of rapture, 
more even than an ordinary psalm. — Evioyyt6s from 
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ethoyém, to speak well of some one, to praise or call 
one blessed. The name the Lord, the God of Israel 
contains a number of rich elements, for xvgus stands 
for Yahveh, and with the following 6 #6< constitutes 
a proper name = Yahveh Elohim, the one true God 
who is also the God of the covenant. This covenant 
relation is brought out in a special way by the added 
genitive tot *Iogaii. To utter this impressive name 
before Israelites called to mind all the greatest events 
of their past history, and all the golden hopes based 
on these events and the promises connected with them. 

Zacharias -at once states the reason for calling 
God blessed — for, 6u, because —, and this reason is 
ample indeed. He hath visited, éxe0x¢yato, literally 
“looked upon,” his people, namely with active concern. 
Since émozéxtecta is used almost invariably with a 
direct object, it is best to supply tov Aadv aitod from 
the dative after the verb immediately following: xai 
éxoinoev ditTgM@ow tH Aa@ aitodv. The English is able to 
imitate the Greek here in omitting the direct object 
after the first verb: “He hath visited and wrought 
redemption for his people.’”’ God’s now visiting his 
people hardly implies a previous indifference on his 
part, or that Zacharias and others assumed such an 
indifference. God waits until the fulness of time 
comes, and this is far from indifference, and was also 
well understood by the Israelites, especially such as 
Zacharias. — Coordinate with the look of concern is 
the action of God: and wrought redemption for his 
people. Avtewos, occurs again in Luke 2, 38, “the 
redemption of Jerusalem’; cf. Ps. 111, 9. Here 
iitgwots is illumined by all that follows. Note v. 77, 
where the owrneia which this Attewms produces is 
described as occurring &év dgéoe duagndv. This kind of 
“redemption” is not merely national liberation from 
the oppressive Roman yoke, it is spiritual redemption 
wrought by the Messiah in the kingdom of God. While 
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hitewos is used at times in a general way, without 
reference to the dvteov or ransom by which it is effected, 
here where “the remission of sins” is in the context, 
and where the entire work of the Messiah is described, 
this general use will not suffice. Here we evidently 
have the Temple use of the word, as befits the lips of 
one of God’s Old Testament priests, implying a price 
laid down and accepted in ransom. We need not 
trouble to inquire whether Zacharias grasped the ful- 
ness of the truth contained.in his inspired utterance; 
it is certain that the Holy Ghost points here to Christ 
himself as the great Redeemer who gave himself as 
a ransom for many. — For his people goes beyond 
the individual and embraces Israel as a whole; it is 
the same as jiv, “for us,” in verse 69. The circle of 
thought in Zacharias’ song restricts itself to the people 
of Israel and the promises made to them, even as 
Jesus also said when the Syrophenecian woman cried 
after him: “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,” likewise to the woman at 
Jacob’s well: “For salvation is of the Jews.” Re- 
demption is for the Jews first, but then also for the 
Gentiles. 

V. 69: And hath raised up a horn of salvation 
for us. Here is a new image; compare Ps. 18, 2, “my 
buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my high 
tower.” The “horn” is the instrument of strength 
in many animals, and is therefore a symbol of power, 
1 Kgs. 22, 11. When used in this symbolic way it is 
always in the singular, suggesting rather the single 
horn of the mythical unicorn, Ps. 92, 103; Is. 34, 7, 
than the horns of the buffalo. The character of the 
horn here mentioned is shown by the genitive owtnoias, 
it is a saving horn, i. e. a strong person to save or 
rescue, one who saves by might. God raised up this 
horn for us, made it come forth or appear (éveigew — 
to awaken, to raise up), Ps. 132, 17. The Savior was 
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already conceived in the womb of the Virgin Mary; 
hence Zacharias uses the aorist tense jivereev. His very 
existence, and all his saving activity, is altogether the 
gift of God. The expression “raised up a horn of sal- 
vation,” as well as the modifier “in the house of his 
servant David,” shows that Zacharias does not speak 
of an impersonal power of salvation, but of a definite 
person, a man of might who saves. Luther: “Thus 
also our kingdom and King is a horn, and Christ 
especially is called a horr.” He is raised up in the 
house of his servant David, for Mary was a descend- 
ant of King David (Ps. 89, 4, the promise made to 
David), and Jesus was frequently called the son of 
David, and even called himself so, Matth. 22, 45. 

In v. 68-69 Zacharias summarized the promises 
given by the prophets, and presented the very heart 
of their gracious messages. Therefore he adds, As 
he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, etc. 
G. Mayer remarks: ‘Zacharias believed in verbal in- 
spiration and in Messianic prophecy.” His words, 
spoken by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, are thus the 
Holy Ghost’s own testimony to the fact that the words 
of the prophets are divine truth, namely God’s own 
utterance — “as he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets.” Verbal inspiration is this that God “spake 
by the mouth” of the prophets, evangelists, and 
apostles, when they made oral utterance, or by their 
writing when they used that medium. The prophets 
are called “holy,” because they were God’s instruments 
for communicating with his people; their work sancti- 
fied them. — Which have been since the world be- 
gan (or “of old,” R. V., American Committee), 
ax’ gidvos, is evidently without a restriction. Bengel 
says, “Already from the beginning there were proph- 
ets.” Calov, “Already through the mouth of Adam.” 
Peter himself (2 Pet. 2, 5) and Jude 14 number the 
patriarchs Noah and Enoch among the prophets. 
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“The whole volume of Scripture did prophesy of him. 
He was the sum and scope of all their predictions. He 
was Abraham’s promised Seed, Abraham’s Isaac, 
Jacob’s Shiloh, Moses’ Great Prophet, Esaias’ Im- 
manuel, Ezekiel’s Shepherd, Daniel’s Holy One, Zech- 
ariah’s Branch, Malachi’s Angel; all of them pre- 
dictions to foretell his coming. He was Abel’s Sacri- 
fice, Noah’s Dove, Abraham’s First fruits, Aaron’s 
Rod, the Israelites’ Rock, the Patriarchs’ Manna, 
David’s Tabernacle, Solomon’s Temple; all these pre- 
figured his Incarnation. They were folds and swath- 
ing bands of this babe Jesus.” Bishop Browning. 
The R.’ V. makes v. 70 parenthetical, so that 
cwtygiay in v. 71 becomes an apposition to xéeas owtngias 
in 69; another alternative, though less acceptable, is 
to discard the parenthesis and to read swtneiav as the 
object of éidinoev. Better than both is to omit the 
parenthesis and to read what follows as an appositional 
elaboration to the double statement introduced by ou 
in v. 68.— The “horn of salvation” is the mighty 
Savior himself; and now we hear what his work is, 
v. 71: salvation from our enemies, and from the 
hand of all that hate us. The thought of the horn 
is still retained, for the horn is certainly intended to 
cperate against enemies, to hurl them back, to strike 
and destroy them, to rescue from their power. The 
inclination of commentators is strong to look upon 
these enemies as political foes, and to take the “salva- 
tion” in the sense of political liberty, at least so as to 
combine it with the privilege of worshiping God un- 
hampered by heathen interference. But the “enemies” 
here and in v. 74 are not “the Roman tyranny, or 
Herod’s usurpation, the galling bondage of the Jewish 
state,” and something spiritual connected with these 
enemies (Lutheran Commentary, and others), but 
the very foes against which Christ proved himself 
such a mighty horn of salvation, namely Satan and 
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the powers of darkness, “every evil counsel and will 
which would not let us hallow God’s name nor let his 
Kingdom come.” The Lord rules in the midst of his 
enemies; he sends his followers among them as sheep 
among wolves and protects them; he teaches us to 
lose the fear of men, who are able to kill only the 
body, to obey God more than men, and to rejoice in 
the cross of persecution. What a glorious swtneia! 

In v. 72: To show mercy towards our fathers, 
the word @éieos is really “pity,” and must be dis- 
tinguished from grace; éieos considers the wretched, 
miserable, deplorable condition of the fathers; and 
novfjjoa greog — “to perform mercy,” A. V., is an act 
which shall remove the misery. The infinitive denotes 
purpose. All the promises of God’s mercy in past 
ages centered in the one great act of mercy when 
complete salvation was wrought at last. This 
reached forward through all the coming ages, as well 
as back through all past ages, to Abraham and to 
Adam though dead long since, and of the former it 
is expressly said, he saw the day of Christ and was 
glad, John 8, 56. — And to remember his holy 
covenant is an Old Testament phrase which speaks 
anthropomorphitically of God. Mvnodijva, however, 
does not imply that God had for a time forgotten, or 
failed hitherto to remember, or that the fathers 
thought so. ‘To remember” is here not a calling to 
mind, but rather an action growing out of constant 
past remembrance, as indicated by the foregoing 
novijoat eieos. Hitherto God had remembered by con- 
stantly renewing his great promises, now he remem- 
bered by completely fulfilling them. — His holy 
covenant =the whole covenant from Abraham’s 
time to that of Zacharias. Atodixn is any disposition 
that one may make; often by a last will or testament, 
hence = testament; then, a step farther: covenant; 
used by the LXX for the Hebrew berith (comp. 
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diatidnur) ; wuwvijoxo governs the genitive. This covenant 
is “holy” in a special sense, beyond all other godly 
covenants ever made, for it is God’s own, originating 
in him and maintained by him until its fulfillment; 
therefore attot, his very own. It is, of course, made 
with someone, but the position of the person or per- 
sons with whom it is made is secondary, God’s part 
is primary, and this to the extent that the covenant 
is named only after him, “his holy covenant” — with- 
out any merit or worthiness on our part. —'V. 73: 
The oath, 5oxov, while an accusative, is an apposition 
to the genitive Siaitjxnc, the case being explained by 
the following relative 6v, resulting in an inverse at- 
traction for its antecedent, Sexov for égzov. In remem- 
bering the covenant God could not but remember also 
the oath he had sworn in connection with it. He 
sware it to Abraham; his, then, let us note once 
more, was the primary part, Gen. 22, 16-18: “By 
myself have I sworn, saith the Lord. . . . in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
Nothing is said of Abraham’s also swearing an oath. 
God’s oath also shows the inviolableness of his cove- 
nant; on his part, sealed by an oath, it could not 
possibly be broken. Because the covenant includes 
Abraham’s children, therefore Zacharias puts in the 
words “our father.” It is all one family from Abraham 
down to Zacharias, and whatever God does he does 
for all, whether it be the swearing of the promissory 
oath at the beginning, or the performing of the mercy 
at the end. A covenant, Satin, was a solemn pact 
usually bearing some special seal of assurance, and 
in this case, as a covenant of the very highest impor- 
tance, it bore as its seal the strongest possible assur- 
ance of truth, the oath of God. This oath was a con- 
descension of God to weak-and doubting men; it is 
the utmost God can do to induce faith on our part. 
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Iodc ’ABoadu, unto Abraham, is stronger than the 
simple dative. 

In v. 74 Zacharias states, not the contents of the 
oath, but the great purpose for which it was sworn. 
The infinitive with tod is used frequently in the New 
Testament, except by Paul, to express purpose; so 
here; tov dotvo. — in order to grant unto us. Without 
fear, é068ws, is defined by being delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies. The accusative dvot_vtas is 
required as modifying the implied subject of the in- 
finitive Aateevew, which must be fwés. The éxbeot here 
mentioned we have described above. The term used 
denotes hate, and opposition due to hate. Christ’s 
followers, delivered from sin, death, and the power 
of the devil, served God without fear, though men 
often oppressed and persecuted them. Their spiritual 
deliverance raised them above the fear of men, as we 
see in the case of Peter-and John before the Jewish 
Council, Acts 4, 18. Compare Rom. 6, 18 and 22. — 
Should serve him, ictgevew aito@, is the object of tot 
dotva; this is what God granted, and a gracious gift 
it is indeed; that we, freed from the hand of our 
enemies (& xevedos a distributive singular), serve him 
without fear. Aatgevew expresses the service which we 
all owe to God, not the official service of priests and 
others especially called, which would be Aettoveyetv (in 
the case of Zacharias ceremonial service and sacri- 
fice) ; here, then, all the forms of godliness in thought, 
word and deed are meant. — V. 75: In holiness and 
righteousness — these two are not to be distinguished 
after the manner of Meyer and Weiss, so that the 
former relates to the heart, and the latter to the out- 
ward conduct; or, similarly, as Baugher, Luth. Com., 
has it, “the inward principle and the outward activity 
of godliness,” for both refer to the heart and to the 
conduct, and the real inward principle of right con- 
duct is faith. Stellhorn refers éoWms to our conduct 
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towards God, and daooivn to our conduct towards 
men, but this distinction too does not inhere in the 
words. Besser’s notion that righteousness signifies 
the perfect righteousness of Christ imputed to us, 
and holiness our imperfect life of righteousness, is 
entirely wide of the mark, as the order of the words 
(holiness first, righteousness second) shows. “Holi- 
ness’”’ simply means separation from sin and devotion 
to God, and “righteousness” devotion to what is right, 
lawful, and pleasing to God; the two together stand 
for two sides of one and the same thing, both referring 
to heart and conduct, both to God and man, and both 
the fruit of faith, with the difference that the one 
refers more directly to God, while the other implies 
the intermediate norms and laws of his will. Harless, 
on Eph. 4, 24 (Epheser, p. 427) combines the two 
words into one concept: die heilige Reinheit, holy 
purity, and finds that this applies also to Tit. 1, 8 
and 1 Tim 2, 8. — Before him, before his face, or in 
his presence, contains the thought of priestly service, 
for it is the term used of the work of the priests in 
the Temple, but here it refers to all God’s servants in 
Israel. We have here a veiled reference to the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers. All our days = life- 
long, uninterrupted. 

The first magnificent part of Zacharias’ song, 
pouring out so lavishly all the riches of God’s grace, 
is followed by a brief description of his son’s part in 
the great saving work of God, which, however, rises 
at once above the little child and his coming precious 
work and dwells once more upon the great Messianic 
gift. 

V. 76: Yea and thou, ~«l oi 5¢ — the xi coordi- 
nates, 5¢ is used like the Latin autem. He proceeds to 
say something also concerning his son. Iladiov, child, 
a vocative, has no possessive pronoun. Zacharias’ 
paternal joy is swallowed up completely in his religious 
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joy. That this is his own child counts for nothing 
beside the fact that the child is the forerunner of the 
Messiah. Shalt be called the Prophet of the Most 
High; this shall be his high and holy office, and xeo@yms 
‘Yyiotov, without the article, is like a set title of office. 
John was the last, and in this sense the greatest of 
the prophets, for he immediately preceded the Messiah, 
and belonged to the new dispensation. “Most High” 
= Almighty God, as in 32 und 35. — Zacharias shows 
why (yee) his son shall be called such a prophet, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to make 
ready his ways. Kvgows, according to the analogy of 
v. 17, must mean God, the Yahveh of the Old Testa- 
ment, to whom also “Yyiotos points; évamov, “before the 
face,” as a preposition cannot mean Christ, as though 
he were the face of God revealed to us, as Baugher 
assumes. Nevertheless, Luther is practically correct 
when he pictures John as going before the Messiah, 
for this was in reality the work he was to do in going 
before the face of God and making ready his ways. 
Kiguos cannot mean Christ, because in this entire hymn 
of Zacharias there is no direct personal name for the 
Messiah. Here are only descriptive phrases, “horn 
of salvation,” “dayspring from on high,” and state- 
ments of his work. “Lord” is the same as “Most 
High,” and the latter stands for God.—To make 
ready his ways (compare Matth. 11, 10), étomédou, 
infinitive of purpose, a combination of the prophecies 
Mal. 3, 1 and Is. 40, 8, pictures the coming of some 
great oriental king, for whom the roads are levelled 
and smoothed, in order to facilitate his advance. How 
John was to do this work is at once stated without a 
figure of speech. 

V. 77: He is to give knowledge of salvation 
unto his people in the remission of their sins. Tot 
Sotvat (comp. 74 for the same infinitive) expresses 
purpose and parallels étomdoot as an explanatory ap- 
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position. The whole 77th verse goes together as one 
great thought, defining John’s work. We must remem- 
ber that the Jews, in their wordly and political aspira- 
tions, had lost the knowledge of salvation, and sub- 
stituted for it vain dreams of their own. These were 
the obstacles in the way and had to be removed, in 
order that Christ with his salvation and blessings 
might enter. It is the same today, for men still 
dream of earthly salvation, and make Christ a great 
social reformer who shall equalize the difference be- 
tween rich and poor, remove social, economic, moral, 
political wrongs, while salvation, deliverance from sin, 
spiritual regeneration and eternal blessedness are left 
out. — Because John was to be called “the prophet of 
the Most High,” his work is described as the giving 
of the knowledge of salvation; for he is not the 
author of salvation itself, he is only God’s instrument 
in preaching and teaching it to God’s people, here the 
Jews. But this “knowledge of salvation” is not a mere 
idea, as when we conceive a thing without possessing 
it. It is the knowledge which includes saving 
faith, and is held in the heart by faith. — This is made 
doubly plain by the addition of the words: in the 
remission of their sins. The idea is not that God’s 
people through the prophet John should merely learn 
to know that salvation consists in the remission of 
sins, but that they should have the knowledge of salva- 
tion in having the remission of their sins. John after- 
wards “preached the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins,’ Mark 1, 4. How this is connected 
with the Messiah is shown in the next verse. “Ageots 
éuaottOv, remission of sins, of the guilt and punish- 
ment of sins, is the central doctrine of the Bible, and 
the fundamental article in the confession of the 
Church. The Apology of the Augsburg Confession 
(Jacobs 92, 51) shows how all the work of Christ 
must be referred to this article: “It is not enough 
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to believe that Christ was born, suffered, was raised 
again, unless we add also this article, which is the 
final cause of the history: ‘The forgiveness of sins.’ 
To this article the rest must be referred, viz., that, for 
Christ’s sake, and not for the sake of our merits, for- 
giveness of sins is given us. For what need would 
there be, that Christ be given for our sins, if for our 
sins our merits can give satisfastion?’” The classic 
definition of justification, or the forgiveness of sins, 
in our Confessions is found in the Formula of Concord 
(Jacobs 571, 9): “A poor sinful man is justified be- 
fore God, i. e., absolved and declared free and exempt 
from all his sins, and from the sentence of well- 
deserved condemnation, and adopted into sonship and 
heirship of eternal life, without any merit or worth 
of his own, also without all preceding, present or 
subsequent works, out of pure grace, alone because of 
the sole merit, complete obedience, bitter suffering, 
death and resurrection of our Lord Christ, whose obe- 
dience is reckoned to us for righteousness.” Calov 
links all the other statements of Zacharias like a chain 
with the forgiveness of sins: John ministers unto it; 
his preaching, which works faith, is the means of 
apprehending it; salvation is the essence of it; the 
mercy of God is the fountain of it; the dayspring 
from on high is the meritorious cause of it; illumina- 
tion and the walking of our feet on the way of peace 
is the result of it. 

V.78: Because of the tender mercy of our God 
must be connected directly with “the remission of 
sins.” Awé == because, or on account of; omdyxva édgous 
== bowels of pity or mercy. The Greeks as well as the 
Jews (comp. the Hebr. rachamim) considered the 
bowels the seat of the emotions and affections ; compare 
Col. 8, 12; we now speak of the heart only, but the 
ancients included it in the omiéyxva as a principal part. 
Zacharias means to say that the forgiveness of sins 
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is on account of the tender mercy (margin: heart of 
mercy) on God’s part. He agrees with the publican’s 
cry: God be merciful to me a sinner! — Whereby 
the dayspring shall visit us — év ois is instrumental 
and -refers to oxidyyva éhfovs: “through which.” The 
R. V. has the future, émoxéyetat, putting the aorist in 
the margin. The majority of texts read émoxéyato: 
“hath visited. The aorist agrees finely with the pre- 
vious aorists in v. 68 and 69: “hath visited and hath 
raised up a horn of salvation.” If this horn, the Mes- 
siah, was already raised up (compare the words of 
Elizabeth in v. 43-45), Zacharias could very properly 
say: “the dayspring from on high hath visited us.” 
The following infinitive attends to the futurity of the 
Messiah’s work: émgava, “in order to shine,” etc., for 
the salvation of men to the end of time. — The day- 
spring from on high, not merely dvatoin, but dvatodn 
&— tous, followed besides by the verb ém@avai, therefore 
not the “Branch” spoken of in Jer. 23, 5; 33, 15; 
Zech. 3, 8; 6, 12, which the Septuagint translated 
dvatoay, but analogous to ‘“‘the light of the Gentiles,” 
Is. 49, 6 (Luke 2, 32), and similar references to the 
Messiah, Mal. 4, 2; Is. 9, 2; 60, 1. Noesgen thinks 
“the dayspring from on high” = only the beginning 
of salvation (impersonal); but Meyer rightly points 
out the personification of the term by means of the 
verb éxeoxéyato, “hath visited,” comp. v. 68. What a 
glorious image of the Messiah, especially for the Ad- 
vent season —the Dayspring from on high, whether 
we think with Malachi of the Sun of righteousness 
with healing in his wings, rising after the long night 
of waiting, or of a great star, sending its light of hope 
radiantly into the night!—vV. 79: In the word 
to shine (émava, aorist infinitive of purpose) all the 
benignant work of Christ is embraced, his love radi- 
ating upon us, and all his deeds of love spreading over 
us. Upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow 
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of death — here the same people are meant as in 
the next clause, ‘to guide owr feet” etc., the Israelites 
to whom Zacharias himself belonged. As shown above 
this reference of Zacharias to Israel alone is not in- 
tended to be exclusive of the Gentile world, as far as 
the final extent of the Messianic blessings is concerned. 
Zacharias’ description is powerful; compare Is. 9, 2. 
The Israelites in their lost condition are pictured as 
xoadywevor, “those sitting,” i. e., in utter helplessness, 
tired, worn out, giving up the struggle; “in darkness” 
like a caravan lost in the desert sands, with night 
settled over it, and nothing left but the expectation of 
death (Godet) ; “and the shadow of death,” an inten- 
sification of the picture — death standing so close that 
his shadow falls over those sitting in helplessness. 
Can a more deplorable and desperate condition be 
imagined? It exists today, right in the midst of Chris- 
tendom, in the hearts of all those who have not yet 
allowed the Dayspring from on high to shine into 
them. But think how the dread shadows all flee when 
the Dayspring shines forth! Where men sat wretch- 
edly, they rise to their feet joyously; where in the 
darkness they knew not whither to turn, now they are 
guided aright; where there was nothing but death’s 
shadow, there is now the bright and shining way of 
peace: to guide our feet into the way of peace. Tov 
xatevddvat like tod doivac in v. 74 and 77: “in order to 
guide,” with the idea that the guiding is the intended 
purpose of the shining. Israel had lost the right way, 
Is. 58, 6; 59, 8-9, and who will count the number of 
those equally lost today. “The way of peace” is the 
path which itself is full of true peace, and, of course, 
leads to peace. On this path we are to walk, as above, 
in v. 75, all our days. And peace is far more than the 
feeling of calmness and rest, which might be deceptive, 
it is the condition of real harmony and friendship 
between God and us, established by Christ and made 
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ours through him. The way of peace is the way of 
salvation. The first word of Zacharias was “blessed,” 
his last is “peace.” 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The simplest type of sermon is the analytical. The 
preacher takes his text apart, and on each of the parts builds 
a corresponding part of his sermon. The unity of these parts, 
put into a summary statement, is his theme. It is, of course, 
identical with the unity of the text: Proceeding thus with our 
Advent text we readily discover two main parts: 1) Zacharias 
praises God for sending his promised redemption, v. 68-75; 2) 
Zacharias foretells his son’s work in proclaiming this redemp- 
tion, v. 76-79. ° The theme would thus be: Zacharias and the 
Divine Redemption. The formulation of theme and parts may 
be varied and improved; the substance remains the same.—But 
there is a deeper type of analysis. It deals with the thoughts, 
the main concepts, the vital statements in the text. These are 
laid out in order, and each is made the basis of a part in the 
sermon in the same order as presented in the text. A summary 
statement again furnishes the theme. Here is a sample of this 
type: 

Zacharias’ Advent Song: 
He sings of J. Redemption; II. Salvation; III. Victory; IV. 
Service; V. Peace.— An applicatory feature may be put into 
the theme, one connecting the hearers personally with all these 
Advent blessings: Let Us Sing With Zacharias This Advent 
Morn the song of J. Redemption; etc. 

The preacher should know about auxiliary concepts in 
formulating themes and parts. Such concepts must match and 
fit the contents of the text in a natural manner. Often they 
embody a beautiful figure of speech, and if rich enough may be 
carried through the parts and the entire sermon. We have al- 
ready used two such auxiliary concepts in the theme “Zacharias’ 
Advent Song,” namely the idea of “Advent,” and that of a 
“song.” Take another, that of “blessings”: 


Our Advent Blessings in Zacharias’ Hymn of Praise. 


We have 
I. Redemption. 
ll. A Horn of Salvation in David's house. 
Ill. The knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins. 
IV. A life of holy service in the way of peace, 
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A beautiful auxiliary concept is that of “the gates of grace 
opened anew”: 


Zacharias Opens the Gates of Grace for Us Anew. 


He does it with: 
I. A song of praise on his lips. 
Il. The light of the Dayspring from on high in his 
eyes. 
Ill. The victory of the Horn of Salvation crowning his 
head. 
IV. The remission of sins in his heart. 
V. The way of peace beneath his feet. 


There are great possibilities in the employment of auxiliary 
concepts, limited only by the ability of the preacher in finding 
and fittingly using them. There is one great danger — an un- 
disciplined imagination which may grab at bizarre figures, rank 
secular ideas, images that jar and offend biblical taste. 

In the last outline presented a transposition was found 
necessary. We placed “the Horn of Salvation” which is men- 
tioned in v. 69 after “the Dayspring from on high” which oc- 
curs in v. 78. So also “the remission of sins” in v. 77 is put 
into the fourth part, while “the Dayspring” in v. 78 is put into 
the second part. Homiletically this is synthesis, as over against 
ordinary analysis. Synthesis takes the material which simple 
analysis draws from the text, and rearranges this material in 
a new order befitting the theme derived from the text. Synthetic 
arrangements are free to place what is last in the text, first in 
the sermon, and vice versa. The pearls strung together in the 
text are restrung to form a new grouping or pattern, one 
adapted best to the theme. Synthesis thus affords the preacher 
great liberty in presenting the thoughts of the text —it opens 
a vast range of new, interesting, lovely possibilities before him. 
Here is a real challenge to his homiletical skill. 


An outline like the following is entirely objective in form: 


Zacharias’ Advent Heart. 


I. Praising God’s grace. 

II. Rejoicing in Christ’s work. 
Ill. Appropriating his gifts. 
IV. Entering his service. 


There is the auxiliary concept of the “Advent heart,” and this 
indicates how the subjective element, so vital in every sermon, 
can be woven into the elaboration. Objective outlines are per- 
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missible, but not sermons altogether objective. They would 
leave the hearer cold. So in this outline the heart of Zacharias 
is to be used as a mirror for our own hearts in praising God, 
etc. — Here is an outline subjective in form: 


Our Continuation of Zacharias’ Hymn of Praise. 


Let us praise the Lord God of Israel, for 
I. The words of the prophets are now completely 
fulfilled. 
II, The werk of Zacharias’ son is now completely done. 
Ill. The Savior himself has finished the work of salva- 
tion. 
IV. All that remains for us is to appropriate what God 
has done to glorify his name. 


There is the auxiliary idea of “the continuation of Zacharias’ 
hymn of praise.” There is synthesis in the arrangement of the 
material. Finally, the entire text is put vividly into personal 
relation with our hearers of today. The outline itself is strong- 
ly subjective. — The following is similar: 


Salvation, our Advent Song. 


I. Grounded in the mercy of God. 

Il. Revealed in the coming of Christ. 
III. Imparted by the remission of sins. 
IV. Reflected in our service and praise. 


The new feature here is that the entire text is picked up by 
taking hold of one of its main concepts, namely “salvation.” All 
else in the text is arranged to fall in its proper place under this 
central concept. It is like lifting a table cloth at one corner — 
the entire cloth will always come with it. Instead of “salvation” 
one might use “mercy” in this way, or one of the designations 
for Christ in the text, or any other vita] idea in the text. 

Occasionally a line from some well-known hymn may be 
- used as a theme; more rarely lines from a hymn may serve also 
as formulations for the parts. So we offer this: 


“Strew the Palm, Prepare the Way, 
This is High Reception Day!” 


I. Bright with the light of grace. 

II. Glorious with the coming of Christ. 
UI. Rich with the gifts of salvation. 
IV. Glad with our gratitude and praise, 
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The text is so rich in thought and expression that no sermon can 
possibly dwell on all that is here poured out by Zacharias. That 
means that the preacher must combine what belongs together 
and thus gather at least the bulk of this spiritual wealth for his 
sermon. Synthesis will greatly aid him in securing this result. 


“Q Morning ‘Star, How Fair and Bright!” 


I. In thee all God’s grace. 

II. In thee all God’s promises. 
III. In thee all our salvation. 
IV. In thee all our joy and peace. 


The “Morning Star” is Christ. 


Since The First Sunday in Advent is the New Year’s Day 
of the Christian Church, we may use this idea: 


The New Church Year a Year of Grace. 


It proclaims anew: 


I. Our darkness is lightened. 

II. Our enemies are conquered. 
III, Our righteousness is wrought. 
IV. Our peace is assured. 


It will be observed that all these outlines, save the first 
one, have more than the stereotype two or three parts. Only a 
narrow homiletical traditionalism will keep the preacher 
shackled to two or three parts. There is no homiletical, psycho- 
logical, ecclesiastical, or other law which demands such narrow- 
ness. We use variety in the matter of the number of parts, as 
well as in other things. The fewer parts, the more sub-parts; 
the more parts, the fewer sub-parts. Even seven parts, proper- 
ly handled, require only 80 minutes. Beware of homiletical 
fossilization! 


THE SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Luke 17, 20-30 


This text spans the entire time from the first to 
the second coming of Christ. There is the cross — 
most seaticnnt eyopetes at the beginning: “But 
first must he suffer many things and be rejected of 
this generation.”” Then, throughout the ages following 
and until the end arrives, there is the “kingdom of 
Bae ae you,” the spiritual kingdom which does 
not come with observation. Finally — and this is set 
forth with some fulness — there is the great end itself 
when the Son of man shall be revealed. The excellence 
of the text is in connecting the end with the beginning 
and the intervening time. The vision thus opened 
before us is unspeakably grand and comprehensive. 
We stand, like Moses, on a Pisgah height and see what 
lies behind us, and then what stretches in a glorious 
panorama before us. The text for the First Sunday 
in Advent bade us look back to the birth of all our 
spiritual blessings; this text takes us as we stand in 
our day and age now, and, holding fast to all that has 

ore and a at now is for ws, t 


gone before and all that now is for us,“bidS“us“took _ 
forward to the day that shall come when the Son of 
man shall accomplish his second advent. The general 
theme of the text may therefore be expressed in the 
words: Looking from the First to the Second Advent. . 
It seems probable that Christ spoke these words 
in “a certain village,” v. 12, on the border-line be- 
tween Samaria and Galilee. At least we may take it 
that it was here he encountered the Pharisees with 
their inquiry. The words to his disciples may have 
been spoken on the further journey, the end of which 
was Jerusalem and Christ’s passion. Compare Luke 


18, 31 and 35. 
(31) 
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The Pharisees, these strict observers of the Law 
and the rabbinical traditions, are dogging the steps 
of Jesus. Even here in this unnamed village, as Jesus 
journeys towards the Holy City, they are at hand, 
and their presence bodes no good. They put a question 
to Jesus, inquiring, when the kingdom of God 
cometh. What their motive is in asking this, is not 
apparent, for Luke is content to state the mere question 
without explaining any of the circumstances, and the 
answer of Jesus betrays nothing concerning the 
questioners beyond their wrong opinions concerning 
the character of the kingdom and the manner of its 
coming. Some think that the question has a touch 
of ridicule in it, as if the Pharisees mean to say, You 
have talked so much about the kingdom, but we have 
seen nothing of it as yet; when will it come? Others 
think the question is intended to tempt Jesus, after 
the usual fashion of the Pharisees: he calls himself 
the Messiah, and claims that his works demonstrate 
it — when now will he say his kingdom comes? But it 
is impossible to verify either of these conjectures or 
any other, for we have no data whatever. The fact of 
the case is, that Luke ignores the motive and intent 
of the questioners altogether, mentioning their ques- 
tion only for the sake of the answer Jesus gave, and 
for the further explanation: he added: and we must be 
content with that.— He answered them, as in so 
many cases, even when faulty and tempting question 
were asked, because they touched things vital to him- 
self and his work, and to men’s souls. Though the 
questioners may deserve a rebuke instead of an answer, 
Jesus replies, and with patient, kindly mastery lets 
the light of truth shine forth. — The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation. When Jesus uses the 
term 1 Bactheia tot deot, it is not the same as when the 
Pharisees use it, and the difference must be carefully 
noted. The Pharisees ask, When does it come? This 
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betrays their false conception of it, which Je r- 
rects by stating how it comes, and making clear at 
once that it is come already. “The Jews, as is well 
known, expected a Messiah who would come in all the 
pomp and gorgeousness of earthly kings and make 
Israel a nation of wealth and magnificence and power 
that should be the glory of all lands. What the 
prophets said of the kingdom of truth and grace and 
salvation, which he should set up in this world of sin 
and death, was misinterpreted to mean that the Jéws 
should be a great_nation that should rule the world 
and make all people tributary to its splendor. When 
the Messiah came, his lowliness of outward circum- 
stances was an offense to them. ‘He came unto his 
own, but his own received him not.’” Loy, Augsburg 
Confession, 829. The coming of sucha kingdom would 
naturally be with observation, it would dazzle men’s 
eyes with outward display. The appearance of Jesus 
harmonizes so little with such a kingdom, that there 
does seem to be a tinge of ridicule in the question, 
When—will_it_come? These men naturally have not 
seen a sign of it, and refuse to accept Jesus as the 
Messiah. What he means by “the kingdom of God 
is finely set forth in Luther’s Large Catechism (Book 
of Concord, Jacobs, 455, 51 and 53): “But what is 
the kingdom of God? Answer: Nothing else than 
what we learn in the Creed, that God sent his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord into the world to redeem and 
deliver us from the power of the devil, and to bring 
us to himself, and to govern us as a King of righteous- 
ness, life and salvation against sin, death and an evil 
conscience. And besides he has given us His Holy 
Ghost, to apply the same to us by his holy Word, and 


to illuminate and strengthen us by his power in the 


ways; first, here temporarily through the Word and 


faith. . . . For God’s kingdom comes to us in two 
faith; secondly, in eternity forever through revelation. ¢ 
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/We therefore pray for both, viz. that it may come to 


us who are not yet therein, and to us who have received 


\ 
. 


4 


/ the same, by daily increase, and hereafter in eternal 


life. All that is but as much as to say: Dear Father, 


j we pray, give first thy Word that the Gospel be 


preached effectively throughout the world, and sec- : 
ondly, that it be- received in faith, and work and live 
nN us, so that through the Word and the power of the 
‘Holy Ghost thy kingdom may prevail among us, and 
‘the kingdom of the devil be overcome, that it may 
‘have no right or power over us, until at last it shall 
\be utterly destroyed, and sin, death and hell shall be 
-exterminated, that we may live forever in perfect 
righteousness and blessedness.” — To the Pharisees 
Jesus speaks of his present kingdom, which cometh 
not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo, 
here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is with- 
in you. ’Ido0v is used as an interjection with the acute 


~ accent, instead of the circumflex, which it would have 


as a form of the verb, imperative middle. Meta 
magatngnoews == with watching, adspectabili modo 
(Grimm). The verb xagatmeeiv and the noun xagathenois 
are used at times in an evil sense, insidiosa observatio, 
but very frequently also in a general sense, for instance 
when a physician watches the symptoms of a patient. 
Jesus himself explains this phrase by the words which 
immediately follow: ‘‘No one shall say, Behold, here! 
or, There!” (near, or far away). The presence and 
power of Christ’s kingdom in the world shall indeed 
manifest itself in various ways; it shall be like a 
leaven, yet also like the spreading mustard plant. But 
in its nature itisa spiritual kingdom, not of this world, 
and its presence is not marked by the external show 
and pageantry of earthly kingdoms. Therefore the 
world and wordly men do not even see it, and do not 
point to it saying, Lo,-here, or, There! They ignore it. 
To them it is a hallucination and dream of men, and 
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they think they must concern themselves with weight- 
ier matters, the “real” things of business, politics, art, 
etc. Romanists, however, “have endeavored and still 
endeavor to realize the Jewish vision by setting up 
a papal kingdom of this world whose pomp and power 
shall exceed all kingdoms in greatness and glory and 
to which all nations and peoples shall be subject. And 
among those who refuse subjection to the Antichrist 
of Rome the dream has not entirely vanished.” Loy, 
Augsb. Conf., 830. Romanizing tendencies among 
Protestants endeavor to make the church an outward 
polity, and chiliasts dream of an outward reign of 
Christ at last, here on earth with his saints, for a 
thousand years. For lo, — and this is a-different lo 
from the first, it ushers in a highly important fact as 
proof (yvée) for the previous statement —the king- 
dom of God — its mention here for the third time 
you. Commentators divide on the interpretation of 
évtés tu@v, some translate in animis vestris, others 
intra vos, and the R. V. offers in the margin “in the 
midst of you.” The difficulty is that Jesus is speaking 
to the Pharisees, in whose hearts the-_kingdom.certainly 
was not, for Jesus himself says of them, “Ye are of 
your father the devil.” This leads Meyer, Zahn, and 
others to reject “within you” and to translate “in the 
midst of you.” The trouble is, this translation leaves 
the answer of Jesus lame; the very point of his reply 
is bent and broken. “Not with observation” — “for 
in the midst of you,” is not a clear and clean contrast, 
since a thing may well be in your midst and be alto- 
gether visible and subject to observation. The rée 


demands a conyincing reason why the kingdom does 
not come “with observation,” and “in the midst of 
you” is not such a reason, whereas “within you” is; 


for the things that are within you are not subject to 
general observation. Moreover, Jesus says that his 
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kingdom cannot be located here or there outwardly, ~ 
after the manner of kingdoms that come by dbserva- 
tion; and we cannot think that in the same breath he 
himself locates it right here in the midst of the 
Pharisees. Jesus is no ot locating his kingdom at all, 
which disposes of Meyer’s and Zahn’s objection, that 
Jesus cannot ascribe his kingdom to the Pharisees. 
He is not ascribing it to anyone in particular, he is 
simply describing the character 0 of it, and the ve character 
of it is “within y you,” évtos - OWov. - Stellhern is therefore 
“Shitirely right“when he paraphrases and explains the 
words of Jesus as follows: “He briefly replied that 
his kingdom was by no means of such a character 
that its coming could be observed by the eyes of the 
body, or that a definite locality could be assigned to 
it, since it is of a spimitual nature, changing the heart 
and making it the holy and happy abode of God.” 
Commentary, I, 289. 

V. 22. Luke mention his disciples in a way which 
shows that these words were addressed only to them, 
and not to the Pharisees; either these had left, or 
Jesus and his disciples had gone on. The lesson the 
Pharisees need is that the kingdom is within, a” truly 
spiritual thing; the lesson the disciples need is that 
the kingdom within shall shine forth gloriously in the 
day of Jesus Christ. The days will come, plural, 
many of them, from time to time. Jesus does not say 
what shall happen on these days; he lets us infer that 
from the effect these days will have upon the disciples 
— when, amid tribulation and persecution, ye shall 
desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, to 
refresh and gladden your hearts with its sight. This 
cannot well signify a day like those in the past when 
Jesus in lowliness walked familiarly with his disciples 
on earth (Besser), but must mean a day of that great 
period to come when Christ shall reign in glory, 
triumphing over his foes, and crowning all his dis- 
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ciples; “a manifestation of his omnipotence and 
majesty, though for ever so short a time” (Stellhorn). 
This interpretation accords also with ideiv, “to see,” 
and with the denial of this desire, and ye shall not 
see it; for here we walk by faith, and not by sight 
(note above: “with observation’): —Son of man 
(used over eighty times in the Scriptures, mostly by 
Jesus himself) means literally in the Aramaic in which 
it was spoken “a man,” thus naming him according . 
to his human nature; at the same time, however, it 
always refers to the prophecy concerning the Messiah, 
Dan. 7, 13: “One like the Son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven,” etc., and is therefore equal to 
Messiah. This passage, however, gives us the answer 
to the question which commentators generally have 
raised: Why did Jesus call himself so constantly ‘the 
Son of Man?” There is more in the name than merely 
a reference to Christ’s human nature and to his Mes- 
sianic office. “One like the Son.of Man” means One 
who is really more than man, though in the form of 
man. Nebe (Evangelische Perikopen, I, p. 151 etc., 
and Leidensgeschichte, I, p. 5) brings out the true 
meaning when he defines “Son of Man” as 6yos 
évoagzos; Christ is the Son of God in the form of Man; 
as such he is the Messiah. He is more than homo xo’ 
ZEoxyv, an interpretation made popular by Schleier- 
macher. How can it be said of the ideal man that 
he is lord of the Sabbath (Matth. 12, 8 etc.), or that 
he has power to forgive sins (Matth. 9, 6)? Hof- 
mann’s idea that the omission of ‘the article before 
dvdoHxov shows Christ to be the one toward whom 
from the creation of the first man the whole race 
tended, i. e. the crown of the race, is also unsatis- 
* factory, since Paul when he compares Adam and Christ 
does not call the latter the “Son of Man,” but “the 
second Adam.” The old church (Eusebius, Origen, 
Augustine, etc.) has interpreted “Son of Man” “the 
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Word made flesh,” and as the counterpart of 6 vids tot 
teov. Christ distinguished two modes of his existence, 
the one before he became man, the other when he had 
assumed our nature; thus 6 vids tot dvigdxov — he who 
became man==the Son of God who assumed our 
human flesh and blood. 

V. 23: And.they— who? Their own words tell 
us, aS well as Christ’s warning against them — false 
- prophets, false.Christs. They shall say (égotow, from 
éo@, fut. to the 2nd aorist eixov) to you, Lo, there! Lo, 
here! Compare Matthew 24, 24, etc. The spiritual 
coming of Christ and his kingdom of grace into the 
hearts of men will not attract the eyes of worldly- 
. minded men nor cause them to cry out, Lo, here! or, 
There! But it will be different as regards his second 
visible and glorious coming; some, disregarding his 
own plain prophecies and warnings, will raise the cry, 
Lo, there! Lo, here! demonstrating their own folly 
and falseness. The exclamations “Lo, there! Lo, 
here!’ admit of a wide range. Some will imagine they 
see plain indications and signs of Christ’s immediate 
coming, as the Flagellantes in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; as even Bengel, otherwise a fine 
Lutheran theologian, who figured out the return of 
Christ for the summer of 1836 and caused many devout 
people to leave their homes in order to meet the Lord 
in the east; and others with all manner of fanciful 
ideas. Some again will represent themselves to be 
Christ, incarnations or manifestations of Christ, or 
forerunners of his great return, gathering about them 
thousands of deluded followers; to this class belonged 
Dowie with his shattered Zion, and others of earlier 
days. — Against them all Christ’s word is very explicit, 
go not away, nor follow after them; do not leave 
home, duty, work, faith, the church, do not become 
a follower of them, chasing” a: after them (didx0 — to 
pursue). The aorist imperative is stronger and more 
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peremptory than the present. For many this word of 
Jesus has been spoken in vain; it should not be for 
us. — V. 24: Jesus gives us the great reason for his 
command and warning (yée): his coming, when it 
occurs, will be magnificently and instantaneously 
visible to all the world. ~ For as the lightning, when 
it lighteneth out of the one part under the heaven, 
shineth unto the other part under heaven; so shall 
the Son of man be in his day. “Out of the one part,” 
éx tis, supply x®eac. Some authorities omit “in his 
day.” Not the mere suddenness, or the unexpected 
flashing of the lightning, or the brightness of its 
dazzling light, is the point of comparison, but the uni- 
versal and instantaneous visibility of it when it 
flashes across the sky; so shall the Son of man be at 
his second coming. Nor need the shape of the earth 
or its physical extent cause us one instant of doubt, 
for the world itself shall be changed, sun, moon, and 
stars be moved from their places; and grand as the 
simile of the lightning is, it is. only a faint illustration 
of what Christ’s appearance in his day shall be, who 
is greater than heaven and earth and the whole uni- 
verse of created things, the glory of whose countenance 
shall penetrate everywhere. 

V. 25. What a contrast: heayenly glory and 
majesty — suffering, rejection, death! Jesus fre- 
quently linked the two together. Ueértov, first, refers 
to time — Jesus shall not appear in glory until after 
he has passed through his passion. This cuts off and 
destroys all the vain Jewish dreams of a dazzling 
earthly Messianic realm. Must, Set (followed by attov 
xadeiv, an accusative with the infinitive), is used to 
express every kind of necessity; here, however, as the 
entire Gospel. shows us, the necessity is in no sense 
fatalistic, but the expression of the gracious will of 
God for our salvation. It is the Set of love, of voluntary 
sacrifice, of blessed, saving purpose, and thus one of 
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the most comforting words of Scripture. Compare 
the same word in the first saying of Jesus, Luke 2, 49, 
év Tols tod mateds mov det elvat we. — Suffer many things, 
a comprehensive summary of all the Suffering inflicted 
upon Jesus. Who will count, measure, and weigh what 
lies in the one word 0ii¢? We should not say that 
Jesus knew only from the Old Testament prophecies, 
and not by virtue of his omniscience, what his suffer- 
ing in detail was to be. When at times he recounts the 
separate features of his passion, he frequently does it 
with a vividness and explicitness far beyond the old 
prophecies, naming directly some of the terrible in- 
dignities, and especially also the exact mode of his 
death (crucifixion). Jesus never estimated these 
sufferings as in any way less than they afterwards 
proved to be. — He here mentions one feature of © 
them especially and be rejected of this generation, 
dxodoxmaodiva, to be rejected, discarded, cast out, after 
due examination; compare doxmwato. His entire passion 
was such a rejection; this appears already in the 
conspiracy of the Jewish leaders, then in their sentence 
of death when they tried him, in their delivering him 
to Pilate, in their cry that they had no king but Cesar, 
and finally in the death of Jesus on the cross. Godet 
thinks this rejection on the part of the Jews will end 
with the final conversion of the nation, Luke 138, 35; 
but he misinterprets the passage (see the exposition 
of the last verse of the text for the Tenth Sunday after 
Trinity, Matth. 23, 34-89). This generation is used 
in the same general sense as in John’s passage (1, 11), 
“He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
The nation as such rejected Jesus, but this does not 
exclude the fact that a remnant believed and accepted 
him. 

V. 26. The two historical illustrations which 
Jesus adduces are so effective, because they are not 
only the standard types of judgment in the Old Testa- 
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ment (brought forward again in the New in 1 Pet. 

3, 20; 2, 5-9, and Jude 7), but also truly depict the 
character of those on whom the judgment falls, and, 
. because of this their character, the “Suddennegs, the 
unexpectedness, and the completeness of the-judgment 
for them. Jesus plainly treats the flood and the 
destruction of Sodom as historical facts, and at the 
same time by his description of these events shows 
that he accepts without question every word of the 
Old Testament record as entirely true. — In the days 
of the Son of man —the plural is properly used in- 
stead of the singular, because a period is meant, cor- 
responding to the days of Noah, namely the 120 years 
of grace vouchsafed to Noah’s generation. In v. 29 
the reference is not to the days in which the people 
of Sodom lived carelessly and securely, but to the one 
day when the rain of fire and brimstone from heaven 
descended, and this is a type of “the day that the Son 
of man is revealed.’ — They ate, they drank, they 
married, they were given in marriage (youito — to 
be married, by parents, the imperfect tenses indicate 
repeated action) ; and this was all, there was nothing 
higher. It is a masterly description of that blind, 

secure, unbelieving, ungodly generation in Noah’s day, 
whose successors are with us now, and shall fill the 
world when the great end comes. Such a man was 
Dives in the parable, clothed in purple and fine linen 
and faring sumptuously every day. To eat, drink, 
marry, and be given in marriage is not wrong in 
itself, but to make life nothing more than-eating, etc., 
to forget the soul, God, salvation worship, service of 
God, eternity, this is not only wrong and sin, but the 
most fatal sin of all. The Scriptures tell us that the 
people in the days of Noah were exceedingly ybhanon 


is content to describe the soil from which it naturally 
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grew, and will always grow, namely hearts devoid of 
God and godliness, sunken_in_earthly, temporal, tran- 
sient nt things. — Until the day that Noah entered into 
the ark, which he did at God’s bidding, the time of 
grace for the ungodly race having reached its end. 
"Axor fis huéoas — dxou ths huseas (év) 4, the noun being 
drawn into the relative clause, the relative pronoun 
usurping the place of the article. The word for the 
ark, 6 xBotdc, is suggestive, as it is used in Heb. 9, 4 
for the ark of the covenant, and in Rev. 11, 19 for the 
ark in the heavenly sanctuary; the word itself means 
a wooden chest. — And the flood came, and destroyed 
them all, may be taken as coordinate with “they ate” 
etc., or with “Noah entered’; we prefer the latter. 
Kataxkvonés connotes utter destruction, as we see from 
the English derivative: cataclysm. Kai driecev xévtas 
— majestic in its simplicity — not even a modifying 
word, the aorist here for the historical fact, like the 
preceding j/tev. All, xavracs— nothing can be more 
complete. In this final sentence the verbs are put 
first for emphasis, thus: And there came the flood, 
and destroyed all. — V. 28: Likewise places the second 
illustration alongside the first; they are a pair, parallel, 
the one intensifies the other, for all the essential fea- 
tures are the same —the hearts sunken in earthly, 
sensual things, the fatal blindness and false security, 
the swiftness and completeness of the doom. They 
ate, they drank, they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded —the last four verbs vary 
from the description of Noah’s time, but they mention 
actions of the same general kind, indicating that all 
such occupations are meant as the round of lives 
spurning God and salvation. Note the imperfect tense 
in them all: this they kept doing, this — and nothing 
more. — V. 29: But in the day that Lot went out 
from Sodom, even as Noah following God’s bidding, 
the time of grace being ended at last. In both Noah 
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and Lot we have preachers of righteousness (2 Pet. 
2, 5 and 7) sent to warn those wicked generations. 
As long as they are warning, grace may still be had; 
when God takes them away, doom descends. — It 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and de- 
stroyed them all. ‘All,’ zévtas, or dxavtas the same 
completeness as in the previous instance, the first by 
water, these by fire. “Of the catastrophe which de- 
stroyed the city and the district of Sodom we can 
hardly hope ever to form a satisfactory conception. 
Not only does the narrative of Gen. 19 expressly state 
that the cities were miraculously destroyed, but all 
the references to the event in subsequent writers in 
the Old and New Testament bear witness to the same 
fact. But what secondary agencies, besides fire, were 
employed in the accomplishment of the punishment, 
cannot be safely determined in the almost total ab- 
sence of exact scientific description of the natural 
features of the ground round the lake. It is possible 
that when the ground has been thoroughly examined 
by competent observers, something may be discovered 
which may throw light on the narrative. Until then, 
it is useless, however tempting, to speculate. But even 
this is almost too much to hope for; because .. . 
there is no warrant for imagining that the catastrophe 
was a geological one, and in any other case all traces 
of action must at this distance of time have vanished.” 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3069. What the once 
beautiful country is like this day we read in Deut. 
29, 23: “Brimstone, and salt, and burning , 
not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein” ; 
also in Is. 13, 20: “Never to be inhabited, nor dwelt 
in from generation to generation; where neither Arab 
should pitch tent, nor shepherd make fold”; and Jer. 
49, 18: “No man abiding there, nor son of man 
dwelling in it”; Ps. 107, 34: “A fruitful land turned 
into saltness’; Amos 4, 11: Overthrown and burnt. 
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There is not a particle of evidence that Sodom and 
the other four destroyed cities, or the sites on which 
they stood, have sunken into the Dead Sea, and it is 
an old legend, and only a legend, that beneath the 
waters of the sea traces of these cities could be seen. 
We cannot agree with Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
293, that the shores of the Dead Sea are covered with 
a white crust of salt, and that there are no shells as 
along the Sea of Galilee. When we visited the locality 
we found a gravel shore and picked up many shells. 
The water is briny and has the taste of chemicals. 
One can wade and bathe along the north shore. This 
Sea is 1300 feet below the sea level. The whole area 
is devoid of verdure, but we found no constant haze. 
We did see shallows, from which the natives allowed 
the waters to evaporate in order to obtain the white 
salt. The destroyed cities probably stood at the lower 
end of the Sea. —- After the same manner, as con- 
cerns the condition of men’s hearts, and the sudden, 
unexpected descent of judgment, and its com- 
pleteness for the wicked. Shall it be in the day that 
the Son of man is revealed — the last day of the 
world. ‘Axoxadiateta, present tense, as if it were at 
this very moment, so certain, so vivid; compare 
It Cor! 4; 73-2 Thess 15% 1. Pet 7 tor the tseror 
anoxdhuyic. — Nothing is said concerning the fate of 
the godly “in the day of the Son of man”; it is 
sufficiently indicated in the escape of Noah and of Lot. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT. 


It is a false notion, a dream of many, that the culture of 
the human race will finally prevail and introduce us to the golden 
age, when such things as war and religious persecution shall be 
impossible. The Word of God offers a different prediction con- 
cerning the course of history. Who among us has not felt dim- 
ly in spite of all cultural progress, yea; on account of this very 
progress, that perhaps we are approaching wars such as the 
world hitherto has never seen, and fanatical persecutions com- 
pared with which all previous ones are mere child’s play? Chris- 
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tianity will indeed proceed victoriously to the ends of the earth, 
and the Lord has himself told us that the Gospel shall be 
preached as a testimony to all nations, and then the end shall 
come. But on the other hand, in Christendom itself a final ter- 
rible conflict will ensure, a battle between truth and falsehood, 
between light and darkness, between Christ and Anti-Christ, 
and therefore the cross and persecution, even unto blood, await 
the believers as the end approaches, and there will be tribula- 
tion such as has never been before. (Adapted from Pank).— 

Color _in theme and parts is obtained by using terms of 
speech found in the text, so that when theme and parts are 
stated they at once remind us of the text. Color is always 
highly desirable. It individualizes and beautifies at the same 
time. When rightly used it shows that the preacher has really 
penetrated into his text. One of the serious homiletical faults 
is abstraction, or generalization. This erases all color as well 
as all distinctive features offered in the text, and hands out, in- 
stead, the commonplaces manufactured in the preacher’s own 
mind. Learn even to think, not merely to speak, in the con- 
crete, and avoid ene Speract and general. Then you will have 
color, and much more besides. It seems that all college students 
love the abstract; and for some even a sound seminary course is 
not quite enough to raise them above the pale, cold abstract, to 
the rich and varied concrete, and to the warm, lovely, dis- 
tinctive color filling the text. It seems that some men can dip 
their brushes into texts full of the very richest colors, and yet 
transfer to the canvas of their sermons nothing but dull and 
muddy gray. They may paint homiletical barns and sheds; 
they cannot paint homiletical pictures fit for the inside of a 
church that is only moderately decorated. 


Here is a theme with color: 


The Kingdom of God is Within You. 


I. It comes not with observation —it is spiritual. \ b om 


II. In it ye must suffer many things — it is marked by 
tribulation. 

Ill. It cannot be understood by those who care only to 
eat, drink, and marry — it is not fleshly. 

IV. Yet in the end it shall shine like lightning from one 
end of heaven to the other—its hidden glory 
shall be revealed at last. 


Theme as well as parts are drawn from statements in the text 
itself. — Here is another: 
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The Question, When the Kingdom of God Should Come. 


I. It is already within us —let that be our Advent 
praise. 
II. Though it bids us suffer many things — which is 
our Advent mark of distinction. 
III. Yet like Noah and Lot we shall finally escape — 
and this is our Advent hope. 


The color is less pronounced in Sommer’s outline: 


“Awake! Sons of the Kingdom, 
The King is Drawing Nigh!’ 


I. Invisibly, yet establishing his kingdom. 
Il. Disregarded, yet ever ruling in might. 
III, Expected by few, yet in the end revealed in glory. 


The plain substance of the text may furnish us a good 
theme, one, too, which will enable us to use plenty of text color 
in the elaboration: 


Between the Two Great Advents. 
I. Behind us the cross. 


a) The atoning sacrifice of Christ. 
b) The beginnings of the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ. 


II. About us the kingdom. 


a) Invisible, yet mighty and growing from age 
to age, little thought of by the world, yet 
the one vital and all-important thing in 
every age and for every man. 

b) Antagonized by false kingdoms and by the 
defection of many. 

ec) Adorned by tribulation, the mark of every 
true citizen of the kingdom. 

d) Surrounded by increasing worldliness and 
earthly-mindedness, as in the days of 
Noah and Lot. 


III, Before us the glory of the end. 
a) The coming of the Son of man, suddenly 


visible, like the lightning’s flash. 


b) The catastrophe of judgment for all ungodly 
men. 
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¢c) The eternal deliverance for all believers, as 
when Noah and Lot were saved,— Be 
ready! 


We will add one more, which puts the application to our- 
selves in the forefront. 
He has come. 


Remember, He Comes Again! 


That means for us now: 
I. Be not offended —now “not with observation.” 
II. Be not misled—‘“See here; or See there.” 
Ill. Be not disheartened — “ye shall not see it,” v. 22. 
IV. Be not swept away—‘“as in the day of Noah 
in the days of Lot.” 


In the elaboration build up each part first, and only when the 
climax of each part is reached, state the sum of that part, but 
state it so that everybody will know what you are doing. 


THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Matthew 3, 1-11 


Like the old gosped lesson for this day our text 
sets before us the figure of St. John; and we may say 
that the resemblance embraces another feature, for 
this text, like the old one, gives us a problem to solve 
concerning which commentators are divided. In the 
old text it was the question whether John doubted 
when he sent his disciples with an inquiry to Jesus; 
in this text it is the question concerning the character 
and efficacy of John’s baptism and its relation to that 
of Christ. But the text otherwise furnishes such 
abundant material that the special problem it contains 
sinks into the background for the preacher. The chief 
figure in the text is John the Baptist with his call 
wetavorite. The two previous texts have told us of the 
two comings of Christ; this text bids us prepare. — 
Here the greatest of Advent preachers makes us his 
hearers and drives home in our hearts the call to 
repent. This is the distinctive feature of the text, 
giving it special fitness for this Sunday, and lending 
it an excellence all its own. Let it be well noted that 
of all the preparations made for the coming festival, 
for him of whom the past two Sundays told us he has 
come and he shall come, repentance is the most vital 
and necessary; for unless we repent and bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance, the Christ-child cannot 
enter our hearts, and the ax of judgment must descend 
upon us. ' 

V. 1. In those days marks a general period of 
time; following the last verse of the previous chapter, 
where the residence of Jesus in the town of Nazareth 
is mentioned, the phrase is equal to: when Jesus still 

(48) 
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lived in Nazareth. Matthew does not record the exact 
dates of the events in his Gospel; Luke tells us John 
came in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
thus about 29 years after the birth of Jesus. The 
historical or narrative present tense is used, cometh, 
aagayivetat — makes his appearance, tritt auf. John 
lived secluded before this time, now he steps forth into 
public activity, and this not of his own choice, but at 
God’s bidding, Luke 3, 2; John 1, 33; comp. Matth. 
21, 25. — John the Baptist is evidently known to the 
first readers of Matthew’s Gospel; John signifies 
Jehovah has been gracious, and he is named the Bap- 
tist because of his distinctive work, even Josephus 
designating him “John called the Baptizer.’”’ — The 
general statements: In the wilderness of Judea, 
“in all the country about Jordan,” apply to the whole 
southern valley of the Jordan. St. John, however, 
with greater precision adds “in Bethabara beyond 
Jordan.” Bethabara — “house of a ford or passage,” 
and must have been considerably north of Jericho, 
within 30 miles of Cana of Galilee (comp. John 1, 43 
and John 2). The most probable site is the northern 
ford, near Succoth, the same by which Jacob had 
crossed from Mahanaim. This “wilderness” is the 
most marked in the whole country, and never has been 
inhabited, except for the purpose of ascetic seclusion, 
as by the Essenes, and the hermits of later times. 
This “wilderness” accorded with the work of John. 
It was a picture of the spiritual state of the nation he 
had come to call to repentance. It called to mind the 
desert-wanderings of Israel for forty years, when their 
unbelief had shut them out of the land of promise for 
so long a time.— John cometh preaching, *netoowy, 
_ealling aloud as a herald, which — though in itself of 
neutral meaning (comp. 1 Pet. 3, 19) —is one of the 
standard New Testament terms for the preaching of 
the Gospel (vnevEate 1 etayyéiov, Mark 16, 15). John 
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had an immediate call to preach, as Luke 3, 2 informs 
us: “the word of God came” unto him, as to other 
prophets and messengers of God. Moreover, John 
was born a member of the Jewish tribe to whom the 
priestly functions belonged, and no Jew therefore 
questioned his authority to assume priestly functions, 
to teach and to perform religious rites. 
| V. 2. Matthew summarizes the preaching of the 
Baptist, Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Metovoeite is one of the most important words in 
the entire New Testament. Metavoém means originally: 
to perceive or understand afterwards, i. e. too late; 
then: to change one’s mind; and thus: to repent. But 
it must be remembered that throughout the New Testa- 
ment and in all Christian usage, from the very start, it 
has a depth of meaning far beyond what secular 
writers gave it. It signifies a religious change of heart, 
one for the better, away from sin and guilt, unto 
cleansing and forgiveness. Its synonym in general 
meaning is émoteégev, to turn, to be converted. It is 
entirely a mistake to assume that in the mouth of 
John wetavosite means less than in the later preaching 
of the apostles, that with John it does not include 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiah. John 1, 8 tells 
us of John, “The same came for a witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe’; Luke 3, 18 
explicitly describes his preaching as evayyehiteota; and 
the fruits of repentance which John demands, such as 
only faith in the Redeemer and the forgiveness of - 
sins are able to produce. John does not belong, as 
some suppose, to the Old Testament prophets; for the 
Scriptures themselves, Mark 1, 1 etc., count his work 
as belonging to the dex} tod evtayyediov, “the beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ.”” Our Confessions re- 
peatedly describe and explain the work of John in 
preaching repentance: “John is named a preacher of 
repentance, but ‘for the remission of sins,’ i. e. John 
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was to accuse all, and prove that they were sinners, 
that they might know what they were before God, and 
might acknowledge that they were lost men, and might 
thus be prepared for the Lord, to receive grace, and to 
expect and accept from him the remission of sins.” 
Smaleald Articles, Jacobs 324, 5. These Articles call 
him “the fiery angel, St. John, the true preacher of 
repentance,” 327, 30. The word repentance is some- 
times used in a narrow sense to signify only contrition, 
“to truly acknowledge sins, from the heart to regret 
them, and to abstain therefrom” (Mark 1, 15; Acts 
20, 21; Luke 24, 46-47); but where this narrow sense 
is not indicated the word stands for both contrition 
and. faith, or “‘the entire conversion of man,” as in our 
text; Luke 18, 5; 15, 7. Formula of Concord, Jacobs 
590, 7 etc. “‘We say that contrition is the true terror 
of conscience, which feels that God is angry with sin, 
and which grieves that it has sinned . . . We there- 
fore add as the second part of repentance, Of faith in 
Christ, that in these terrors the Gospel concerning 
Christ ought to be set forth to conscience, in which 
Gospel the remission of sins is freely promised con- 
cerning Christ. Therefore, they ought to believe that 
for Christ’s sake sins are freely remitted to them.” 
Apology, J. 181, 29 and 35. True uetévoa is wrought 
by the Law and the Gospel. 

John states as the reason (yée) for his call to 
repentance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Men ought to repent at all times, but the special near- 
ness of God’s grace in any manner is always a special 
reason why without any further delay this repentance 
should follow; and no greater nearness of grace can 
be imagined than the one heralded here by the Baptist. 
Compare on “the kingdom” the previous text, v. 20 
and 21. “The kingdom of heaven” is really the same 
as “the. kingdom of God”; Matthew has the former 
expression at least 32 times. The plural, tv oveavay, 
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is used like the Hebrew schamajim, comp. the Sep- 
tuagint; it signifies the heavens as composed of many 
parts and containing many things. The very name 
indicates that “the kingdom of the heavens” is not a 
kingdom of this world, John 18, 36; but the one spoken 
of in Daniel 2, 44, which “the God of heaven shall set 
up, which shall never be destroyed; and the kingdom 
shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall 
stand forever.” In Dan. 7, 14 we are told that it is 
given to “one like the Son of man,” “that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve him: his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 
The kingdom of heaven must accordingly be thought 
of as coming from God in heaven, having heavenly 
character, heavenly powers, heavenly gifts. In the 
mouth of John the kingdom of heaven meant nothing 
political or merely national; we never meet a hint, 
even on the part of his enemies, that his preaching 
produced any political disturbance among the Jews. 
John’s announcement of the kingdom of heaven did 
not fan into a blaze the Jewish hopes of a Messianic 
kingdom of earth. — The important statement which 
John makes is that the kingdom is at hand, jiyymev 
from éyyito), has come near, and so now is near, a 
common significance of the perfect tense. The king- 
dom of heaven centers in the King from heaven; where 
he is — and only where he is, namely by faith in the 
hearts of believers— there is the kingdom, on this 
earth. Not only was Jesus approaching and near at 
hand, but by the revelation of himself as the Messiah, 
and by the completion of his redemptive work, he 
would stand forth as the King of salvation from 
heaven and enter by faith into the hearts of many. 
The nearness of the kingdom signifies the close prox- 
imity of Christ, his work, and the church. The yéo 
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then is justified in the highest degree; with this king- 
dom near, all they who had lived in sin, self-right- 
eousness, or false security had reason to awake and 
make ready by true repentance, if they expected to 
enter and receive the blessings of the kingdom. One 
commentator ascribes “erroneous: views” concerning 
the establishment of the kingdom to John, in that he 
supposed it would be set up by the immediate coming 
of the judgment. He really makes John a false prophet 
and assumes that they who obeyed his call were misled. 
But the “erroneous views” are only in the mind of this 
commentator. John’s message throughout was “the 
word of God,” Luke 3, 2. 

V. 3. For introduces the reason for John’s 
preaching, and at the same time, by directing atten- 
tion to his appearance, the reason for the statement 
that the kingdom is at hand. As the advance herald 
he must preach thus and call men to repent ;-and as the 
advance herald, promised by Isaiah, his very presence 
and activity show that the King and the kingdom have 
come near. The coming of the Messiah, preceded by 
one crying in the wilderness and bidding men prepare, 
was foretold by Isaiah over 700 years before the event, 
chapter 40, 3-5. Jesus says: “This is he of whom it 
is written, Behold,” etc. The restoration of their 
home-land to the Jews after the Babylonish captivity 
was only a minor part of God’s grace toward them, 
the fullest measure of that grace did not appear until 
the Messiah came, and with that Isaiah comforted his 
people long before the great day arrived. — The voice; 
Jesus is called the Word. The idea is that John’s entire 
activity is like a voice calling or shouting in the wilder- 
ness; John lends himself entirely to God as a voice “ 
whereby the people may be made to hear the call to _ 
prepare. All his desire and effort is to be such a 
voice — nothing more. Thus every preacher of the 
Gospel should be a voice, a voice of God. — Make 
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ye ready the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. The imagery is that of an oriental king 
with his retinue, for whom the roads are levelled and 
prepared, in order that he may reach his destination 
without difficulty. John was to call the Jews thus to 
prepare the way for the entrance of the Messiah into 
their hearts. “Such preparation is spiritual, it con- 
sists in the deep conviction and confession that you 
are unfit, a sinner, poor, damned and miserable with 
all the works you are able to do.” Luther. Of our- 
selves, and by our own powers, we would never be 
able to make ready the way, nor is this the idea of 
Isaiah or of John; the power to perform this necessary 
work John offered in his preaching and his baptism. 
Comp. the author’s Hisenach Old Test. Selections, 
p. 67 etc. 

V. 4. John’s appearance was in itself a mighty 
sermon. It was a call to all those who made food and 
drink, house and raiment their chief concern in life, 
to turn from such vanity and provide higher things. 
He was a living illustration of how little man needs 
here below, something we are ever prone to forget. 
And in drawing people out into the wilderness after 
him John made them share a bit of his own austere 
life. Men left their mansions, their offices, their shops, 
their usual round of life and sought for a time at least 
to think of something else. We are too much the slaves 
of our everyday labors and lives, many forgetting 
altogether that which is of supreme importance for all 
days and for eternity itself. In making this applica- 
tion from John’s appearance it is not necessary to 
overdraw, as some artists do who represent the Baptist 
with a camel’s skin girt about him; the fact is that he 
had an évévne, a garment, woven, like the garments of 
the very poor, out of camel’s hair, and was coarse and 
rough. Compare 2 Kgs. 1, 8, Elijah. The poor in the 
Kast still eat locusts, after removing the wings and 
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legs, and boiling or roasting them with salt. Palestine 
was famed for its wild bees and honey, which must 
have been the ued &yquv here meant. 

V. 5. Matthew gives us a simple description of 
the profound impression produced by the appearance 
and preaching of John. Jerusalem, the proud capital. 
of the nation, is mentioned first; the very center of 
Jewish life was stirred. No wonder the rest followed, 
from the country of Judea and all about Jordan. “On 
the banks of the rushing stream the multitudes gath- 
ered — the priests and scribes from Jerusalem, down 
the pass of Adummim; the publicans from Jericho on 
the south, and the Lake of Gennesaret on the north; 
the soldiers on their way from Damascus to Petra, 
through the Ghor Jordan gorge, in the war with the 
Arab chief Hareth; the peasants from Galilee, with 
ONE from Nazareth, through the opening of the 
plain of Esdraelon. The tall ‘reeds’ or canes in the 
jungle waved, ‘shaken by the wind’; the pebbles of the 
bare clay hills lay around, to which the Baptist pointed 
as capable of being transformed into ‘the children of 
Abraham’; at their feet rushed the refreshing stream 
of the never-failing river. There began that sacred 
rite, which has since spread throughout the world,” 
namely Baptism. 

Vv. 6. And they were baptized of him in the 
river Jordan, é@faxtitovto év tH “Iogddvyn. Stanley imag- 
ines this to have been “plunges beneath the water,” 
i. e. immersions. Meyer does the same, as many 
others, though strange to say, he adduces no exegetical, 
but only a fanciful reason for his notion, namely that, 
because the vetévoe included the entire man, the entire 
man had to be immersed in the Baptism; this logic 
is beyond us. Zahn very wisely admits that, while 


the passive @Paxtitovto as well as the active form in 


v. 11 make John the agent, nothing is indicated as 
to the mode of the act ascribed to him; still, when 
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Zahn tries to imagine what this mode might have been, 
he thinks of a Vollbad, a complete bath — and one is 
left to wonder why? The Lutheran Commentary, 
Schaeffer, concludes: ‘“‘As the Scriptures never say 
that John immersed any person, it is probable that he 
baptized according to the mode which is observed when 
Christian Baptism is rightly administered, by sprink- 
ling or pouring (aspersion or affusion). This mode 
was doubtless employed in reference to certain puri- 
ficatory rites enjoined by the law and performed by 
sprinkling (see Lev. 14, 7 and 27; Num. 8, 7; 19, 18; 
Heb. 9, 13).” The lexicons all agree that Boxtito 
signifies to dip, to dip under or immerse, to wash, to 
wet, to cleanse or purify; if the original etymological 
meaning was to dip under, this became so modified 
in later use that merely to say faxtito, without adding 
something explanatory, did not and could not convey 
the sense: I immerse. The word itself in its New 
Testament use is so broad, that it is out of the question 
to restrict it to one mode of applying water, it 
embraces different modes. Krauth (Conservative Ref- 
ormation, p. 5385), in speaking of Luther, explains this 
as follows: ‘That while Luther believed, in common 
with many philologists, that the etymological force 
of baptismos and baptisma is ‘immersion,’ its actual 
force in Biblical use is ‘washing,’ without reference to 
mode.” He continues: “The primitive mode of wash- 
ing, in nations of warm or temperate countries, is 
usually by immersion. Hence the words in many 
languages for the two ideas of dipping.and washing 
come to be synonyms—and as the word washing 
ceases to designate mode, and is equally applied, 
whether the water be poured, sprinkled, or plunged in, 
so does the word which, etymologically, meant to dip. 
It follows the mutation of its practical equivalent, and 
comes to mean washing, without reference to mode.” 
The contention of some Baptists that Bantitw signifies 
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only to “immerse” is altogether groundless. The 
connection of the word with “the river Jordan” 
(€Baxtitovto év tH ‘Iogdévy xotax@) has led commentators 
quite generally to conclude that John must have bap- 
tized by immersion. His baptizing at Avnon, because 
there was much water there (John 38, 23) has been 
taken as a corroboration. As regard ASnon, which 
signifies “springs,” there is still doubt as to its location 
(Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Hackett), 
and therefore the question as to whether the “many 
waters” were of a kind to admit of immersing multi- 
tudes, or only of supplying them with the necessary 
water for drinking, cannot be positively settled. Seiss 
and Gerfen urge the latter (for drinking). It is also 
pointed out that the New Testament nowhere uses a 
term or description for John’s Baptism (or for 
Christ’s) which must be understood only of immersion ; 
that the vast number baptized by John (at least several 
hundred thousand in the space of about one year) 
excludes the idea of them being immersed; and that 
nowhere we find a hint as to any person preparing 
himself for Baptism by laying aside or arranging any 
part of his clothing, etc. To this is added the fact that 
all the pictorial representations we have of baptism, 
from the very earliest times on, never show immersion, 
but always some other mode. Comp. as decisive on 
this point Baptism and Christian Archzxology, Clement 
F. Rogers, M. A. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Accord- 
ingly, the conclusion is drawn that John did not im- 
merse, but employed some mode like those used in the 
purificatory rites so well known to the Jews. For us 
that is altogether enough. Compare on the Baptism of 
Christ by John, Epiphany, Matth. 3, 15; on Christ’s 
institution, Matth. 28, 19, Trinity. The readiness with 
which the multitudes submitted to John’s Baptism is 
explained first by the fact that purificatory rites by 
the application of water were not new or strange to 
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the Jews (compare, besides the references above, Ex. 
19, 10; Lev. 15; 16, 26 and 28; 17, 15; 22, 4 and 6; 
Deut. 23, 10); and secondly, by the expectation that 
the Messiah, when he appeared, would employ some 
such purifying rite. Thus some supposed John him- 
self to be the Messiah (Luke 3, 15); and when he 
denied it, they were prompt to enquire, “Why, then, 
baptizest thou ?” 

Lutheran theologians divide somewhat on the ques- 
tion as to the nature and efficacy of John’s Baptism. 
Some hold that it was little more than a symbol, others 
that it conveyed the forgiveness of sin and was thus 
essentially of the same nature and efficacy as Christian 
Baptism. John “preached” (and what he preached 
he, of course, practiced) ‘the Baptism of repentance 
unto remission of sins,’ Mark 1, 4; Luke 3, 3, which 
cannot mean (Meyer) future forgiveness, but as surely 
as the repentance led to the Baptism, a forgiveness 
then and there. The similar phrase, to be baptized 
for the remission of sins, Acts 2, 38, certainly denoted 
forgiveness bestowed by Baptism. When Jesus speaks 
of Baptism to Nicodemus, the reference cannot be to 
the sacrament to be instituted after Christ’s resur- 
rection, but must be to John’s Baptism, from which 
follows that this Baptism had the Holy Ghost in it 
and the power of regeneration, for of these things 
Jesus speaks to Nicodemus. We do not know that 
any of the apostles of Christ received any Baptism 
but that of John, yet Peter, who was thus baptized, 
declares that Baptism “saves,” 1 Pet. 8, 21. Acts 19, 
1-7 reports that certain believers who had received 
John’s Baptism were baptized again by Paul, but there 
were other cases, the apostle themselves as already 
stated, who were not baptized a second time; therefore 
the repetition of the Baptism, when for any reason it 
was deemed necessary, is not an invalidation of John’s 
Baptism. The Baptism of John ended with John and 
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with the preliminary Baptism of Jesus’ disciples; it 
was superseded by the Baptism instituted by Christ. 
John’s Baptism rested on a revelation less clear and 
complete than that of Christ; it was like the dawn 
compared to the full light of midday. In general it 
was on a level with John’s preaching and work, while 
the Baptism of Christ was on a level with his work 
when that was completed at last. John’s Baptism made 
followers of the Christ to come, Christ’s Baptism 
followers of the Christ who had come. John’s Baptism 
bestowed the forgiveness of sins which was to be 
acquired by Christ; Christ’s Baptism, the forgiveness 
which Christ had acquired. John’s Baptism was for 
Israel alone; Christ’s for all nations. In this way the 
one superseded the other, while the first made ready 
for the second. The distinction of the Lutheran Cy- - 
clopedia that John’s Baptism was a washing of re- 
pentance, Christian Baptism, however, a washing of 
regeneration is fallacious, for where true repentance 
is found regeneration is also found and not merely a, 
promised forgiveness, as the Cyclopedia claims, but a 
forgiveness really bestowed. — Confessing their sins, 
namely in true repentance. This confession was con- 
nected with the Baptism, and was a condition of it, 
for the Pharisees and Sadducees were not baptized; 
éEonohoyotpevot, present participle, expresses time simul- 
taneous with the main verb éfaztitovto: were being 
baptized confessing (or while confessing) their sins. 
The confession was made in order, by means of the 
Baptism, to obtain the forgiveness of sin and the 
assurance of such forgiveness. It is not necessary to 
suppose that John had a fixed formula, or proceeded 
in one fixed manner. 

V. 7. The Pharisees pretended to a high de- 
gree of holiness, for they observed not only the require- 
ments of the Mosaic laws, but also the rabbinical 
traditions and regulations which were built like a 
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hedge around the Law. Christ reveals them to us as 
thorough hypocrites. The Sadducees rejected the 
rabbinical traditions, also the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, of the angels and spirits, of immortality and 
judgment to come; they were free-thinkers with a cor- 
responding laxness in morality, included many of the 
rich and influential men of the Jews, ordinarily op- 
posed the Pharisees, but occasionally, when their 
interests coincided, joined hands with them. Through- 
out the Gospel there is never any doubt when men of 
these Jewish sects appear on the scene, and so John 
also had no difficulty in recognizing those who came 
to him. Compare Josephus, Antiquities, 18, 1, 2-4. — 
‘Ent tO Bdéxtioua, to his baptism (R. V., American 
Committee: “for baptism”) —they came with the 
multitudes, certainly not with the determination in 
advance not to be baptized of John. This developed 
later, when they had seen and heard the Baptist (Luke 
7, 30) ; the trouble was that they refused to repent, as 
,we are plainly told in Matth. 21, 32. It seems that 
John so carried the people, even those of the capital, 
with him, that even the Pharisees and Sadducees were 
at first willing outwardly to follow the current; then 
too they may have feared to lose their influence by 
holding aloof; they certainly also shared the general 
expectation of the coming Messiah. They balked, 
however, at John’s call to repentance and change of 
heart, this they felt was an insult to them and they 
rejected it. John makes no distinction between them, 
and Matthew also, by omitting the Greek article before 
Sadducees, storhods tHv Dagioaimv xai Ladduxaimv, treats 
them all as one general class. Moreover, it must be 
observed that according to Luke 3, 7 there were others 
besides the Pharisees and Sadducees who remained 
unrepentant, for the Baptist’s severe words were ad- 
dressed “to the multitudes.” Many came éat td Bdxtioua, 
but by no means all of them when they arrived gladly 
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accepted it.—He said unto them —certainly a 
dramatic scene at the river-side! Ye offspring of 
vipers, this instead of their self-chosen proud title 
“children of Abraham.” “Offspring” is the trans- 
lation of the plural yevviuata, since “offsprings” would 
not sound well in English. The ézdve, viper, is a small, 
poisonous serpent ; such a one fastened its deadly fangs 
in Paul’s hand in Melita, Acts 28, 3. John does not 
say, ye vipers, but, ye offspring of vipers, for others 
preceded them, and they had inherited their poisonous 
qualities. What the quality was for which John called 
them vipers is quite plain, their deadly hypocrisy, 
their base treachery, and the fatal deceptions which 
they practiced and in which they lived (Matth. 12, 2 
and 24; 15, 2; 16,1; 22,15). Their original progenitor 
Christ himself named, when he called them “the child- 
ren of the wicked one,” Matth. 13, 38; comp. John 
8, 44; Acts 18, 10. — Who warned you to flee from 
the wrath to. come? — ixodeixvuu — to show under- 
hand, or secretly, and with the infinitivé following, 
stating what they were warned to do. The word in- 
dicates that perhaps someone had deceptively whis- 
pered to them how they might escape the coming 
wrath. John plainly implies that they had not come 
of their own accord, from an earnest desire of their 
own for salvation. He does not say that they actually 
will not escape the wrath to come, in fact, he tells 
them what to do, in order really to escape it, v. 8. But 
this very evidently involves that something more must 
move them than the suggestion which prompted their 
coming at first. ‘The wrath of God is not an oriental 
figure of speech, but a reality, mentioned over 300 
times in the Old Testament. It is the necessary re- 
action of God’s holiness and righteousness to sin as 
the persistent rejection of his love. It is active not 
only in the future, but frequently even now, although 
restrained by God’s longsuffering.” Zeller — The 
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wrath to come is a pregnant expression for the mani- 
festation of this wrath, which shall appear in the 
judgment, as John himself describes it in v. 10 and 12. 
The connection of wrath, punishment, and judgment 
with the coming of the Messiah may be seen in Zeph. 
1, 15 (dies irae, dies illa); 2, 2; Mal. 3, 2 etc., v. 18; 
4,1 and 5. When the Jews thought this “wrath” would 
be turned upon the Gentiles alone, in particular upon 
their Roman oppressors, they were sadly mistaken. — 
To flee, yvyeiv, from this wrath is to make an endeavor 
to escape the coming judgment and punishment; the 
word, however, does not. say that the flight would be 
successful, but is in keeping with txédeEev. John would 
say, Who suggested to’ you this scheme to get away 
from the wrath of God —confessing your sins only 
with the lips and submitting outwardly to Baptism? 

V. 8: Bring: forth therefore fruit worthy of 
repentance. Matthew speaks only of John’s dealing 
with the Pharisees and Sadducees, and certainly his 
severe strictures apply most directly to them; but they 
applied also to others, and John included also these, 
as we see from Luke 3, 7. By no means did John 
shut the door of salvation against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, his very call to them, to bring forth fruit 
worthy of repentance is an invitation and bidding to 
repent and be saved; his entire address to them has 
that purpose. — Therefore, otv, since the way you 
have come hither shows that you lack the chief thing, 
and since nothing else and nothing less will avail you 
anything, if you really desire to escape the wrath to 
come, bring forth, not a mere show of repentance, but 
a true repentance which is indicated by fruit worthy 
of repentance. John does not demand something 
new and different of the Pharisees and Sadducees, he 
merely insists that his original demand shall be carried 
out without any deception, hypocrisy, or evasion. 
Real repentance always shows itself in fruit worthy 
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of repentance. What is called “fruit” here is termed 
“works meet for repentance” in Acts 26, 20. Luke 
3, 8, uses the plural, xagzobs dkiovs, dividing what may 
be viewed as a whole into its component parts, i. e., 
the various acts which show a changed heart. Repent- 
ance here cannot itself be the fruit, since this would 
require the article with xdégxov, and would not agree 
with Luke 3, 8 and Acts 26, 20. Examples of this fruit 
John himself describes, Luke 3, 11-14. In the word 
“fruit” the organic connection between the repent- 
ance — which here would be the tree — and the result- 
ant fruit is expressed; the word “worthy,” vs, of 
proper weight, describes the fruit demanded as suf- 
ficient to show that repentance is actually present. 
There is a superficial repentance which bears a fruit 
different from that demanded by John, namely a 
passing regret, which many sinners manifest by a few 
tears, a passing emotion, a sigh, an excuse or two, 
a wish that they were different, a resolve to change 
by their own efforts, a brief outer betterment of life, 
and the like. John demands the repentance which is 
a true conversion, the changed life attesting that it 
has taken place. An outer decorum of life is not 
enough. “Turn thou me, and I shall be turned; for 
thou art the Lord my God.” Jer. 31, 18.—V. 9. 
And think not to say within yourselves (as in Ps. 
10, 6; 14, 1), We have Abraham to our father. 
The aorist subjunctive is used in negative commands, 
not the imperative; hence wi 56Ente; comp. the previous 
text, Luke 17, 23. “The Jews supposed that, in- 
dependently of their own personal faith and obedience, 
their mere descent from Abraham after the flesh 
imparted his righteousness to them, and entitled them 
. alone to the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom, to the 
exclusion of the entire Gentile world.” Luth. Com. 
The rich man in hell also had Abraham for his 
“father,” and heard from him the word “son,” but it 
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availed him nothing. In the Greek the word “father” 
is emphatically put first. — For I say unto you, — 
a true prophet’s saying, in contradiction of any say- 
ing of their imagination or suggestion of men — 
That God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham. Atwata stands first. “‘God cares 
nothing that you boast proudly of the Law, the Temple, 
the fathers, etc. His will is that you fear him, believe 
his promise, obey and receive him whom he has prom- 
ised you and now sends you. If not, he will reject and 
destroy you with all your glory, with which in pref- 
erence to all nations he himself has enriched and 
adorned you. He will know how to raise up another 
people in your stead.” Luther. The stones in the wil- 
derness had no value, but God had power to turn them 
into true téxva t@ ’ABPgadu. Moses and the prophets had 
warned the Jews abundantly as to what their fate 
would be if they forsook the Lord. Compare Lev. 26. 
God did raise up the Gentiles to fill the place left 
vacant by the false children of Abraham. Rom. 11; 
Gal. 8, 7 and 14. 

V. 10. How true the words of John were was 
shown after the brief space of 40 years, when the ax 
of judgment descended upon Jerusalem. Jesus re- 
peated the warnings of John, in the parable of the 
barren fig tree; in the call to “walk while ye have the 
light,” John 12, 35; etc.; comp. Is. 55, 6; Mal. 4, 5. 
John uses the plural “trees”; while this indicates many, 
it does not include all—a remnant shall escape. — 
Unto the root, not only the twigs or branches — the 
judgment shall be complete. — Every tree (xév with- 
out the article following = every), with no exception, 
for the judgment of God is absolutely impartial, nor 
can he be in any way deceived or bribed. — Good 
fruit, as the product of genuine repentance; and 
nootv, pres. tense, bearing and continuing to bear, to 
the end. But no corrupt tree can of itself bring forth 
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“good fruit,” the tree itself must be changed, which 
is done by the uetdvo. The nearness of judgment, 
pictured in the ax at the root of the trees, is further 
brought out by the prompt result when the good fruit 
is not found: is hewn down and cast into the fire, 
Badreta pres. tense —vivid, as if happening now; 
eis aig put forward for emphasis. The Scriptures 
frequently speak of the fire of judgment, Malachi 4, 1: 
“The day cometh, that shall burn as an oven”; Jesus 
says the branches cut from the vine are burned, John 
15, 6. All the judgments of God are like fire, but 
especially the final one; for the wicked shall go “into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched,” Mark. 
9, 43, “into everlasting fire,” “into hell fire,” Matth. 
18, 8-9. Sadducees of all ages have made sport of it, 
only preparing themselves the more for it and hasten- 
ing its coming for themselves. 

In v. 11 John directs his hearers to the Messiah, 
he that cometh, 6 éez6uevos (Matth. 11, 3; Luke 7, 19) 
being a well-understood designation for him, derived 
from Old Testament statements, for instance, Gen. 
49, 10, “until Shiloh come.” The words read as if 
John had previously already referred to this Coming 
One. In doing this he opposes any idea among his 
hearers that he himself perhaps is the Messiah (John 
1, 26-27) by drawing a comparison between himself 
and the Messiah, and in this bringing out the great 
. distinctive work which shall infallibly mark the Mes- 
siah as such, namely his baptizing with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. This purpose of John’s comparison 
must not be lost sight of. It is brought out very 
clearly in Luke 8, 15, etc.: ‘And as the people were in 
expectation, and all men mused in their hearts of 
John, whether he were the Christ, or not; John an- 
swered, saying unto them all, I indeed baptize you 
with water,” etc., as in our text.— John is only a 
servant of the great coming Messiah, all he can do is 
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to baptize with water, for compared with the Mes- 
siah himself he is so small that he must confess, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. This was the 
task of the meanest slave for his master. John is not 
exaggerating in the least; his is no false humility, 


for the Messiah is the Son of God. But have we ~ 


preachers of, the Gospel the same humility in our 
hearts — or rather the same conception of our Lord 
and Christ? — John’s humble phrase describing his 
part in the preparation for the Coming One, “I baptize 
with water,” éy® Baxtitw év téan, has often been abused, 
as though this designated so-called ‘“‘water-baptism,” 
an empty water-ceremony. The statement concerning 
- Christ, that he would baptize with the Holy Ghost, - 
has been used to imply that John’s baptism was with- 
out the Holy Ghost. Some have even supposed that 
John is contrasting Christ’s Baptism with his own, 
and that the difference is as between the Holy Ghost 
and water. — All such ideas are seen to be incorrect 
when the purpose of John’s words is kept in view, to 
direct men’s hearts to the true Messiah, who is 
mightier than I, and whose might shall be demon- 
strated in that he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. Christ himself, as also his 
apostles, state plainly what John’s words signify; one 
is surprised that any commentator should pass over 
or reject this explanation. Acts 1, 5 Jesus tells his 
disciples: ‘For John truly baptized with water; but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost and not many 
days hence,’ namely on the day of Pentecost. Again 
in v. 8: “But ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you” ete. When Peter reports 
how while he was preaching to Cornelius the Holy 
Ghost fell upon these Gentile hearers, “as on us at 
the beginning,” namely Pentecost, he adds: “Then 
remembered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, 
John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be bap- 
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tized with the Holy Ghost.” Acts 11, 16. This won- 
drous Baptism with the Holy Ghost was the great and 
final mark of the Messiah; no human being was able 
even to be instrumental in pouring out the Holy Ghost 
— none but the Son himself could send the Comforter; 
and even he could not, until he had gone to the Father 
(John 16, 7), i. e. until his redemptive work was 
finished. To John this Mightier One was miracu- 
lously pointed out, and strange to say, he who was to 
show his might by baptizing with the Holy Ghost was 
pointed out by being himself baptized with the Holy 
Ghost (John 1, 33) descending upon him “in a bodily 
shape like a dove.” To claim that, because Jesus bap- 
tized so wondrously by sending the Comforter on the 
day of Pentecost, John’s baptism was devoid of the 
Holy Ghost, is drawing a false conclusion. As the Holy 
Ghost was active in all the Old Testament times, so also 
he worked in John’s Baptism and in the preaching of 
the Gospel generally until the day of Pentecost, from 
which day on his presence, power and gift flow out 
in unrestrained measure. The idea, that even Chris- 
tian Baptism now is only a sign and ceremony, a 
water-baptism without the gift of the Spirit, and 
therefore of little importance, and that the only Bap- 
tism that counts now is the “Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost” (in conversion, or in a sudden seizure with 
power from on high some time after conversion, pro- 
ducing total sanctification), is a grave error which 
slights the very means of grace through which the 
Holy Ghost now comes upon us in baptizing us, and 
puts in place of it emotions, imaginings and dreams of 
men. — And fire — observe that the év before ‘“‘fire”’ 
is missing, év xvewwat dyip xai avel; the two words Spirit 
and fire are treated as one concept. Many com- 
mentators, even when they admit this, still separate 
the Spirit and fire; they refer the Spirit to the 
Messiah’s work of grace, and fire to his work of 
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judgment, and this because the word “fire” in v. 10 
and in v. 12 is connected with judgment. Against 
this, besides the significant omission of the &v before 
“fire,” it must be said that John does speak of two 
works, grace and judgment, but in different clauses 
(read v. 11 and 12), and doing that, it would be very 
strange for him to mingle the two works, after one 
preposition, in the very first clause. Nor is fire always 
a symbol of judgment and destruction, witness the 
refiner’s fire, Mal. 3, 2-3, and fire as an image of puri- 
fication in Zech. 18, 9; Is. 6, 6-7; 1 Pet. 1, 7; and the 
“spirit of burning” taking away filth, in Is. 4, 4. On 
the day of Pentecost the presence of the Holy Ghost 
manifested itself in cloven tongues of fire, thus con- 
necting the fire directly with the promised Baptism 
of the Spirit; nor is judgment ever elsewhere pictured 
as a baptism with fire. Christian hymnology has stead- 
ily connected fire with the Spirit in a beneficent sense: 


“Come as the fire, and purge our hearts, 
Like sacrificial flame.” — Reede. 


“Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 

With thy celestial fire; 

Come, and with flames of zeal and love 

Our hearts and tongues inspire.” — Cotterill. 


“And each believing soul inspire 
With thine own pure and holy fire.’’ — Luther. 


The preposition év in the phrase év téat must be trans- 
lated exactly as in the following one, év zvevuan, namely 
“with.” The idea of being baptized “in the essence 
of the Holy Spirit” is an unthinkable thing; inter- 
pretations of this kind are likely to result when one 
is too certain that John baptized by immersion and 
by immersion alone. 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


There is little difficulty in presenting the heart of this text 
to our hearers when we bear in mind that this text is intended 
to focus our attention upon John the Baptist and his Advent 
call: Prepare! Using simple analysis combined with a touch 
of personal application, we may outline: 


We Among the Hearers of the Great Advent 
Preacher in the Desert. 


The introduction may invite the hearers to join in spirit 
the multitudes streaming out into the desert, breaking away 
from their old occupations and associations, for once making 
their soul’s interest supreme. In a natural way the text will 
offer us these sermon parts: 


I. His very appearance is a mighty sermon for us. 
II. Much more the call that falls from his lips. 
III, And by no means least, the action of the multitude 
and of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 


The applicatory feature is less prominent in the effort by 
Johann Rump: 


Christ’s Great Advent Preacher Still Does His Work. 


I. The Advent preacher and his appearance. 
Il. The Advent congregation and its composition. 
Ill. The Advent sermon and its effect. 


A colorful theme lies on the very surface of the text: 


Repent, For the Kingdom of Heaven is at Hand. 


I. The Kingdom requires repentance. 

1. It is a kingdom full of forgiveness of sin — 
only they who sincerely lament their sins 
are able to enter. 

2. It is a kingdom of the Redeemer — only they 
who accept his redemption are able to 


enter. 
3. Itis a kingdom of the Spirit — only they who 
let him change their hearts are able to 


enter. 
II. Repentance fits for the kingdom. 
1. It gives up self-deception and self-righteous- 
ness. 
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2. It lays all its sin and guilt at the feet of the 
Redeemer. 

3. It escapes the ax of divine judgment. 

4. It leads into a new life. 


Ruehling has a fine auxiliary concept in the idea of a 
great “confessional” service. It can be used in simple fashion 
as follows: 


The Great Confessional Service Beside the Jordan’s Banks. 


I. The sinners; II. The confessor; III. The repentance; 
IV. The absolution. 


Show in part four who is included, and who is excluded from 
this absolution. And be very sure to state fully what this ab- 
solution really is and actually does. 


A doctrinal turn may be given to the sermon in the fol- 
lowing way: 


True Repentance, As John the Baptist Preached It. 
I. Contrition; II, Faith; II. Newness of Life. 


Doctrine is divine truth. It consists of spiritual realities. In 
this case the realities are subjective, namely actual effects 
wrought in our hearts and lives by divine grace. Other doc- 
trines deal with objective spiritual realities or facts. Doctrinal 
sermons are full of spiritual meat when the preacher clearly 
and fully presents the realities involved. They are highly per- 
sonal when the preacher shows how each reality concerns you 
and me in the most intimate way. They are very interesting 
when the story part of the text is adequately used in bringing 
out the realities concerned. Take “contrition” as presented in 
our text: here are contrite people, truly sorry for their sins, 
confessing them, anxious to be rid of them; here, too, were 
sinners far from contrite, boastful of their descent from Abra- 
ham and their outward position in the church, self-righteous, 
refusing to kneel beside confessing sinners. We have the same 
two classes today. — Let us add one more suggestion: 


Are You Ready for the Kingdom of Heaven? 


I. To enter the narrow portal of repentance? 
II. To live under the scepter of the blessed King? 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


John 1, 15-18 


The First Sunday in Advent opens up for us the 
gates of grace anew; the Second points afar to the 
day of judgment; the Third issues again the call to 
prepare; and the Fourth shows us the gracious image 
of the Savior himself. The text for this day is the 
conclusion of the wonderful Prologue of the fourth 
Gospel. There is no mistaking its import, it strikes 
the grand note of grace in sounding the Christmas 
peal, grace as it came by the only begotten Son. The 
great festival is now so near that this Sunday has 
been called its door-keeper. In fact it already opens 
the portal and lets some of the glory stream forth. It 
is worth while to note that the two texts between 
which the Christmas text itself is placed are two 
sections of John’s Prologue, John 1, 15-18 for the 
Fourth Advent, and John 1, 1-14 for the day after 
Christmas. On this lofty height—and none rises 
beyond it in the Scriptures —the Christmas text is 
placed, and rightly, for the miracle of all the ages is 
the Incarnation of the only begotten Son of God. In 
treating our text this relation to the two coming texts 
must be borne in mind; its purpose is rightly ap- 
prehended when we behold in it the Son of God as the 
fountain of grace. 

V.15. The evangelist was once a disciple of John 
the Baptist, and no doubt was present at the very 
time when the testimony of John concerning Christ 
was uttered. He himself gives us the story of it in 
vy. 30, and tells us that John uttered part of it already 
the day ‘before in his statements to the commission 
sent from Jerusalem to interrogate him. In our text, 

(71) 
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the great utterance of John is used to corroborate the 
words of the evangelist himself, when he writes: “The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we be- 
held his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” The Baptist’s 
testimony supports directly the two statements: “the 
Word became flesh,” and: “glory as of the only begot- 
ten from the Father.” On these the “grace and truth” 
rest. And the Baptist’s testimony is unimpeachable, 
for v. 6 recounts that he was “sent from God”; he 
spoke by revelation and inspiration. A witness like 
this counts for all the ages. — John beareth witness 
of him. The evangelist simply says “John,” which 
was also his own name, signifying the favor of God. 
He has already referred to John and will presently 
say more about him, although from the other Gospels 
his readers already know about John, the great herald 
of Christ. ‘‘Beareth witness,” wagtveci, is in the present 
tense, vividly recalling John’s words, which are also 
quoted directly. The word xéxeayev, from xedto, is the 
perfect tense, but with the sense of the present, though 
not thus elsewhere in the New Testament; it denotes 
a loud, solemn, official announcement: and crieth, 
saying. John’s own voice has been hushed in death 
these many years, but what he said stands for all 
ages; “has authority and value for all time,” Stell- 
horn. — Now follow his exact words: This is he of 
whom I said, He that cometh after me is become 
before me: for he was before me. John himself here 
states that he uttered this testimony at an earlier 
period; when Christ came and began his work he re- 
peated it. “I have said this already. before his 
(Christ’s) Baptism, and now I repeat it before the 
multitude.” Grotius. John’s words consist of three 
clauses. ‘He that cometh after me — is become before 
me — for he was before me.” The first two contain 
a paradox; they are intended to be enigmatical, to 
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raise the question, How can one who comes behind 
John have become before him? The solution is given 
in the final clause (6, for): ‘He was before me” 
(prior to me). The paradox in the first two clauses 
can best be understood by examining the key con- 
tained in the third. — Before me, xe@té¢ pov fv (not 
éotiv) == he was sooner, earlier than I; it declares the 
pre-existence of Christ (so all the older exegetes, also 
Meyer), and necessarily involves his infinite superi- 
ority over John and all men. It establishes the evan- 
gelist’s own word that Christ is “the only begotten 
from the Father.” The interpretation “he is more 
than I,” fails to do justice to fv, and seems too in- 
definite. The objection has been raised that the knowl- 
edge of the pre-existence of Christ was beyond the 
Baptist, and the explanation has been offered that the 
evangelist put his own ideas into this testimony of 
John. To some men it seems a small matter to make 
the evangelist a liar. How false this view is is shown 
by the strangeness of the utterance itself, by the weight 
the evangelist puts upon it here and in v. 30, by 
the manner in which he quotes it, and especially also 
by the established fact that even the prophets, Is. 
9, 6; Micah 5, 2; Mal. 3, 1; Dan. 7, 13 etc., well under- 
stood what John expresses, to say nothing of the 
special revelation which God vouchsafed to him. — 
The pre-existence, then, of Christ makes plain, how ' 
he that cometh after me is become before me. The 
riddle is this: How can one who comes ézxiow pov, 
become éuxoootév wov? — how can my successor become 
my predecessor (Hengstenberg) ? — how can one who 
comes behind me have precedence of me? The word 
éoxéuevoc refers to the Messianic coming of Christ, it | 
is the standing term for it. Jesus was born later 
than John (“became flesh”), and he also assumed his 
office after John assumed his; yet he preceded John 
in every respect, not merely in the Old Testament 


' 
‘ 
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revelations of grace (Lange, Keil, Stellhorn), to which 
no reference is made here or in the context, but in a 
higher sense, indicated by the evangelist’s words when 
he combines véyovev with iw (“is become before me: for 
he was before me”), to which also his other words 
point, “the only begotten from the Father,” and in 
the first verse, “in the beginning was the Word’’; see 
also v. 2 and 3. John’s paradox thus deals with the 
great mystery of the Incarnation, which is the theme 
of the entire Prologue. Unbelief tries to solve the 
paradox by making Jesus a man like other men, only 
greater as a Teacher and an ideal man. This falsifies 
the text. John, the evangelist, and all Scripture show 
us the eternal Son of God who became fiesh, dwelt 
among us, and made us behold his glory of saving 
grace and truth. Christ’s relation to the Father goes 
back to all eternity; that of John, the prophets, the 
apostles afterwards, and of all men of God, begins 
in time. 

V. 16. The old church made v. 16 a part of the 
Baptist’s statement; “‘we all’ was then understood as 
the prophets and the Baptist together. But tueics xévtes 
refers back too plainly to v. 14: év jniv, and éteacdueta. 
This, then, is the continuation of the evangelist’s own 
testimony. In a way the Baptist’s word is self-suf- 
ficient and final, needing nothing to prove or establish 
it, for it is the voice of God. Still it is corroborated 
by the blessed experience of those who have come into 
saving contact with him of whom the Baptist testi- 
fied. This is the sense of 8u, “because,” for which 
Zahn prefers xai, but without sufficient textual author- 
ity. The evangelist’s testimony is highly personal; 
compare 1 Jno. 1, 1-4, the Eisenach epistle for the 
day. The addition of xdévtes to fhueis must not make us 
think that the evangelist is here speaking of all Chris- 
tians in general; “all’. is in contrast to the simple 
witness of the Baptist. V. 16 continues the thought 
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of v. 14: those who “beheld” the glory of the Only 
Begotten, “full of grace and truth,” are now shown 
to be partakers in particular of this grace. It is only 
an application when now we say that Christians in 
general have beheld and still behold the glory of the 
Only Begotten as it shines in his Word, and thus re- 
ceive of the same grace and truth in richest measure. 
— Of his fulness — that of which Christ is full. No 
modifier is attached; none is needed, for his fulness 
has already been mentioned, “full of grace and truth.” 
IlAjens, v. 14, is the same as 10 xijjqoua aitot in 16. Paul 
speaks of it, Col. 1, 19: “For it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell.” It is the “riches” 
which the Lamb is worthy to receive, Rev. 5, 12; “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,” which Paul was 
counted worthy to preach to the Gentiles, Eph. 3, 8, 
“the riches of his grace,” Eph. 1, 7. Luther pictures 
and illustrates Christ’s fulness in a masterly way, 
showing how it never decreases: “This spring is 
inexhaustible, it is full of grace and truth from God, 
it never loses anything, no matter how much we draw, 
but remains an infinite fountain of all grace and truth; 
the more you draw from it, the more abundantly it 
gives of the water that springs into eternal life. Just 
as the sun is not darkened by the whole world enjoying 
its light, and could indeed light up ten worlds; just as 
100,000 lights might be lit from one light and not 
detract from it; just as a learned man is able to make 
a thousand others learned, and the more he gives, the 
more he has — so is Christ our Lord, an infinite source 
of all grace so that if the whole world would draw 

enough grace and truth from it to make the world all 
angels, yet it would not lose a drop; the fountain 
always runs over, full of grace.” In a way it can be 
said that all mankind has received from the fulness of 
Christ, for the redemption of Christ includes our whole 
race, and in Christ all men, whether they know it or 
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not, have a gracious God. But already in the beginning 
there were some who “received him not,” v.12. “His 
fulness” is enough for all men and intended for all 
men, but only the believers have taken of it; they, 
therefore, are the ones whose experience without ex- 
ception corroborates John’s testimony that Jesus is 
the Son of God, our Savior. — Received, éi¢Bouev; no 
cbject is mentioned. This word is contrasted with 
“his fulness.” ‘We have nothing — Christ has the 
inexhaustible abundance; he is the Giver — “‘we” are 
the recipients, and that is all they were and could be. 
It is the same today; whoever has grace and truth 
unto salvation has received it from Christ. The verb 
AawBavo has an active sense —take; but it is used 
throughout, whenever our relation to Christ, to God, 
or the Spirit of God is mentioned, without a hint of 
meritorious activity on our part. See v. 12. God’s 
gift, offer, call, etc., always come first and make 
possible our receiving. So we take as a poor, helpless 
patient takes the medicine raised to his lips by the 
physician; as the blind mendicant takes the coin 
dropped in his hand by the charitable giver; as the eye 
takes in the sun-beam falling from on high, or the 
ear the sound that strikes it; yea, as the dead Lazarus 
takes the life conveyed to him by the word of him 
who is the resurrection and the life. This is especially 
true of our first taking, or receiving, from Christ. 
But even when the gift and grace of Christ has filled 
us with faith, so that we ourselves come to him for 
replenishment and beg for his saving gifts, this very 
energy and activity of coming and seeking is a gift 
of his to us, so that Paul’s word is true in its fullest 
sense: ‘What hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as 
if thou hadst not received it?” 1 Cor. 4, 7. And John 
the Baptist himself said, ““A man can receive nothing, 
except it be given him from heaven.” John 3, ai 
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And grace for grace. Kai is used in the sense of 
namely. “Grace,” xéets, is one of the cardinal words of 
Scripture. It signifies the favor of God; it is his love 
toward those who are unworthy of it. The word 
stands first for what is in the heart of God himself, 
and then for every act and gift of God proceeding 


from this favor in his heart. Grace is the love of God . 


toward us poor sinners in Christ Jesus our Savior. It 
is the effective manifestation of his undeserved love 
toward sinful men, offering to all the salvation obtained 
by Christ, working faith to accept it, justifying us 
without any merit of our own, sanctifying and glori- 
fying us. Grace is the chief characteristic of the 
entire Gospel of Christ, of the entire Christian religion. 
Grace is the mystery, unknown to the world, revealed 
in Jesus Christ. It is the opposite of human merit. 
“This also is one of the golden texts in St. John. He 
who knows not, and appropriates not Jesus Christ, is 
and remains a child of wrath and damnation, let him 
be called, or be, what he will. If he is to come to grace, 
it must be through Christ alone, who alone can make 
our poverty rich through his abundance, drive out our 
sin by his righteousness, swallow our death by his life, 
make us who are children of wrath, full of sins, 
hypocrisy, lies, and falseness, children of grace and 
truth.” Luther. , “Grace is a treasure to which none 
other can be compared. Carry together all the treas- 
ures of earth, and all together they will not balance 
- what lies in the one word grace. Grace is the blood- 
red mark which cancels the handwriting against us; 
the star of hope which sends its rays into this earth- 
life darkened by sin; the ladder which leads us up- 
ward; the immovable pillar which shall stand though 
hills and mountains pass away, and shall support the 
covenant of peace; the staff to which we can cling in 
our weakness; the guide who leads us safely through 
sorrow and death into the open portals of eternal 
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blessedness.” Schoener. All I desire for the rest of 
my life is nothing but grace, and, ever again more 
grace. — “Grace for grace” is not that of the New Tes- 
tament for the Old; not ordinary grace followed by 
charismatic grace; not one individual gift of grace 
followed by another — but grace in the fulness of its 
meaning, renewing, increasing, piling itself up. “Grace 
ever new, and ever greater,” Stellhorn. “The grace 
received is an assurance of more grace to be received,” 
Besser. It is like a stream flowing constantly; every 
day, every hour its banks are full, ever fresh volumes 
coming down from above, so that there is never in 
our hearts any longing for grace which is not filled 
to the uttermost by the full flow of grace. “Justifica- 
tion, peace with God, consolation, joy, enlightenment, 
love, hope, etc., etc., see for instance Rom. 5; Gal. 
5, 22; Eph. 5, 9.” Meyer. “From him (Christ) comes 
everything that brings us comfort, strength, joy and 
peace. Are there sinners here? Certainly, many. 
But here too is the malefactor’s grace for the sinner’s 
heart, and it cleanses and saves. Are there sorrowing, 
heavy hearts here? Lay down your bundle of cares, 
take instead grace for grace. Are there poor people 
here? Here is he who by his poverty makes us rich. 
Nothing but his grace makes us rich amid all outward 
_ poverty, consoles us amid all sadness, strengthens us 
in all our weakness, gives us the power of life and the 
fulness of life.” Schoener. This word grace for grace 
gives us a glimpse of what is meant by “his fulness,” 
and casts a wonderful light upon the receiving predi- 
_ cated of us all. Besser points to the beyond where 
this receiving shall continue, when some rule over 
five cities, others over ten. Grace for grace is accord- 
ing to that blessed rule of God’s kingdom: ‘Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance.” Matth. 13, 12. 


V. 17. To enhance our conception of grace the 
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evangelist combines it with truth, and then compares 
both with the law. For, én, explains. There is a three- 
fold antithesis in the double statement of v. 17 —a 
very masterpiece of expression and thought: 1) the 
law — grace and truth; 2) was given —came; 3) 
Moses — Jesus Christ.— The law, 6 véuos, definite, 
the moral and ceremonial law, as Israel had it on the 
tables of stone, and in its elaborate worship, and its 
civil and social regulations. “The law’ was no mean 
treasure; Israel was greatly blessed in possessing it. 
Yet it was not “the fulness” from which one could 
receive grace for grace. The law was only prepar- 
atory. It revealed the holy will of God, and thus man’s 
exceeding sinfulness, and the depth of our lost condi- 
tion. At the same time it was full of types and figures 
of deliverance and release from sin, and it even 
mediated a release based on the great atonement to 
come; but, of course, everything depended on that 
future perfect atonement. The law itself contained 
no availing atonement, it could only point forward, 
awaken the longing for it, picture and foreshadow it 
in advance, and like a schoolmaster lead up to it. Lex 
iram parans et umbram habens, Bengel. The law was - 
much, but more had to follow, even to make the law 
what it was. —It was given, ¢56n, God gave it, and 
it came wholly as a gift, although remnants and traces 
of the holy will of God were still found in human 
hearts. The Israelites esteemed the law as a divine 
gift. It “was given” expresses exactly the historical 
manner of its bestowal. It was not a human develop- 
ment, an outgrowth of the religious genius of the 
people of Israel, or a product of its great leader, or of 
a number of its leaders (Moses and the prophets). 
This speculative notion of modern skeptical students 
of history our evangelist flatly contradicts. No human 
‘wisdom, genius, or development could have produced 
“the law,” the wonderful system God gave to Israel, 
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Every feature of it, which pointed ahead into the far 
future to the coming Messiah and his redemptive 
work, was beyond human calculation. — It was given 
by Moses, he was the human agent or instrument 
God used, hence 5é with the genitive. We know how 
God gave him the two tables of stone, how he made 
the tabernacle, and all it contained, after the pattern 
he viewed on the mount; and how in the entire estab- 
lishment of the worship under the law he was directed 
_by God. Moses himself was subject to the law, taught 
by it, blessed by it, as were the people to whom he 
ministered. — Grace and truth, the same that are 
spoken of in v. 14, hence the article: 4 xagts xat } dindera: 
im bestimmten und solennen Sinne der Erloesung, die 
Heilsgnade, d. i. die Gnade des Vaters im Sohne; 
a pair, yet most intimately linked together. “Grace” 
is the fulness of divine favor, already described in 
the previous verse; and combined with this favor also 
all that it wrought in and through Jesus Christ for 
us lost and unworthy sinners. ‘Truth’ is the fulness 
of divine revelation, likewise in and through Jesus 
Christ. Truth, like grace, is objective, “the absolute 
revelation, as grace represents the absolute redemp- 
tion; truth over against all darkening and misre- 
presentation, but also in antithesis to everything that 
is vain, unreal, passing; while life and light brought 
by the incarnate Word are substantial realities abiding 
forever.” Spaeth, Luth. Com. Grace and truth belong 
together and cannot be separated; grace is proclaimed 
to us by truth, and truth is the doctrine and revelation 
of grace. — Came, éyéveto, is again a true statement 
of the historic fact. Grace and truth were not given 
like the law through some human agent or instrument; 
they came, embodied in Jesus Christ. Jesus was not 
another servant, like Moses; God did not merely tell 
us of grace and truth through Jesus Christ. Jesus 
himself was grace and truth; his own person and work 
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are the substance of grace and truth. The Lord who 
passed before Moses, “abundant in goodness and 
truth,” Ex. 34, 6, whom the Psalmist praised, “The 
Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting, and his truth 
endureth to all generations,” Ps. 100, 5, he it is “who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption,” 1 Cor. 1, 30, in 
the incarnate Son, Christ Jesus. For grace and 
truth came, as Meyer notes, not absolutely, as though 
now for the first time they existed, but relatively, as 
far as men on earth were concerned, as far as the 
actual redemptive work of Christ now exhibited them, 
after long existing in the thought of God and extended 
to men by promise. — By Jesus Christ — and not till 
now does John in his Prologue mention the historic 
name of the Redeemer, the name that is above every 
name. What a glory is shed over it in all that John 
has said before! It is like the Sun rising in the east 
and lighting up all the earth with its diffused light 
as films of cloud still spread before it, and then sud- 
denly it breaks through and we see the great majestic 
ball of light itself. Here 5 again, as in the case of 
the law, Jesus and Moses are paralleled —and yet 
how much mightier is this 64 than that which in- 
troduced only a human mediator and instrument. 

It is best to connect v. 18, not with the Prologue 
in general, as if the evangelist were stating how he 
comes to know all he here says, but with the words 
immediately preceding. We have here the explanation 
why Jesus could do infinitely more than Moses, or 
any human creature. No man, not even Moses. “Jesus 
knows what is true, for he comes from the Father ; 
there is no other Doctor, master, or preacher, save the 
one Doctor Christ, who is within the Godhead; who 
else could reveal it to us?” Luther. — Hath seen — 
6eé@ signifies direct vision, far more than the visions 
of the prophets, or even of Moses. For though it is 
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said Ex. 33, 11, the Lord spake unto Moses “face to 
face,” we are soon told, v. 20, “Thou canst not see my 
face.” “Face to face’ = ‘mouth to mouth,” Num. 
12, 8, and does not mean that Moses saw the face of 
God; God communicated with Moses in the most direct 
way, but he never appeared to Moses in solida sua 
gloria (Calov) ; in the directness of the divine com- 
munication to him Moses excelled all others, save 
Christ who alone has seen God, yea, “is in the bosom 
of the Father.” Luther says the Lord showed Moses 
his back and mantle; “thus Moses saw the mercy of 
God from behind, as in the divine Word.” Cf. 
Hisenach O. T. Selection, 366 etc. — God means his 
being. In the sentence this word stands first: God 
no man hath seen ever —no matter whom or what 
else he hath seen. Nature speaks of God; in the work . 
the hand and thought, the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of the Creator appear. The prophets of old speak 
of God; God gave them the word of revelation, and 
they proclaimed his mercy and grace, his truth, his 
holiness and righteousness. The evangelists and 
apostles speak of God, even as John does in this very 
text; Christ uses them as his mouth-pieces. But of 
all these men not one has ever beheld God directly; 
his infinite being is too great. There has also been a 
vast amount of speculation about God, some of it with 
an imposing wealth of philosophical learning, but all 
of it absolutely inferior to the revelation vouchsafed 
by God himself, and the greater part of it full of error 
and delusion. In the negative statement that no man 
hath seen God at any time, the positive statement is 
implied, the only begotten Son hath seen him. — On 
the question as to the correct reading, whether: the 
only begotten Son, as the R. V. prefers, or: God 
only begotten, which the R. V. places in the margin, 
and others in the text, see Keil: Ev. d. Joh., who tries 
to uphold the former, and Zahn:Ev. d. Joh., who in 
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his exposition and in an elaborate Excurs reviews the 
textual authorities for the three readings that 
have been found: 1) novoyevis te6c, nearly always with- 
out the article; 2) 6 uovoyeviis vids; 3) 6 povoyevis with- 
out a noun. While we must reject Zahn’s interpreta- 
tion that uovoyevis refers only to the virgin birth, his 
array of proof on the reading of the text itself is 
quite convincing; the evidence for wovoyeviis Beds is so 
strong, that Keil’s objection cannot be upheld. Zahn 
thinks there is a contradictio in adjecto in this desig- 
nation for the Son; his mistake is that he refers “only 
begotten” to the wonderful conception in the womb 
of Mary, which, indeed, would raise the question: 
How could teés be uovoyevis in this sense? But it is 
not the miracle and mystery of the Incarnation which 
is presented by this designation, but the greater 
mystery of the generatio aeterna, the metaphysical 
relation of the Father to his Son. Compare Hoenecke, 
Dogmatik, Il, 178-181. The latter is uovoyevns apart 
from the Incarnation or any revelation. The objections 
raised against this significance of the term are futile. 
The chief one is that St. John is speaking of the re- 
vealed Savior, and hence says nothing of the relation 
of the divine persons. The truth is that he is revealing 
to us who Jesus Christ really was: the Logos, true 
God, begotten of the Father from eternity. This we 
must know in order properly to understand and value 
what he has done. To add the article and read 
6 povoyevijg #e6¢ would very likely lead to false notions, 
for instance that there are several] teoi; 6 must be 
omitted. With no article for either word the qualities 
indicated by vovoyevis and #eds are in the writer’s 
thought: One who is God only begotten. Thus St. 
John shows who Jesus Christ really is. All others, as 
Luther says, are the many begotten, he alone is the 
only begotten. We are of é teod éyevviinouv, born of 
God, John 1, 13; he is novoyevns eds, God only begotten. 
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— Something dependent on Christ being “God only 
begotten” is expressed in the clause, who is in the 
bosom of the Father. Luther pictures this in a 
human way, by saying that he lay “in the arms of 
the Father’; and this for practical purpose is the 
_best kind of an interpretation. To be in the bosom 
of the Father is used in contrast with the words “hath 
seen God at any time.” The Son has not only seen 
the Father, has not only stood afar and gazed directly 
upon him —a thing impossible to any man —, he is 
in the bosom of the Father. G. Mayer notes four in- 
terpretations of this clause: 1) it expresses the pre- 
existence of Christ; 2) he was in the bosom of the 
Father during his earthly life; 3) he was there since 
his exaltation. This is Meyer’s and Zahn’s view, 
against which Philippi rightly urges that it fails to 
explain the very point at issue with the evangelist, 
namely why Christ before his exaltation was able per- 
fectly to declare God to us. 4) A designation for the 
absolute communion between Christ and God; and G. 
Mayer adopts this view. We agree, but note that this 
is the communion of God only begotten (the Son) with 
the Father, and thus includes not only the communion 
during Christ’s earthly sojourn, but also the com- 
munion through all eternity. ‘Which is in the bosom,” 
6 ov, the present tense used without reference to time; 
Luther: is — ever and ever is. “In the bosom,” sis tov 
xdknov, practically in the sense of év, and without the 
idea of motion on account of év; see Robertson, Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Test. in the light of Hist. 
Research, on the identity of eis and év, p. 536; 586; 
also 593 ete, His, like év, here signifies communion, 
but nothing that indicates movement, and hardly 
identical with xgds tv de6v in v. 1. When man is 
spoken of, we read that God no man hath seen; when 
the Son of God, “God only begotten,” is spoken of, we 
read that he is in the bosom of the Father. The idea 
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is not, to define by the word “Father” the character 
or scope of what Christ has revealed to us; that was 
done in the words “grace and truth.” ‘The evangelist 
simply keeps true to his designation of Christ as the 
Only Begotten; being himself the second person of the 
Godhead, and as such in divine communion with the 
first person, he can declare God to us as no other. The 
revelation brought us by Christ is the ultimate climax 
of all possible revelation. There is no revelation for 
us beyond this. Heb. 1, 1-3.—He hath declared 
him — “he,” with great emphasis; @&nyjjoato, an im- 
pressive word, not used otherwise by the evangelist, 
going far beyond what any man could do, even assuming 
that it were possible for him to see God. The Son is 
the great exegete; the absolute interpreter of God. 
There is no object in the Greek; Tholuck supplies “‘it’’; 
Meyer, the contents of what the Son beheld in the 
bosom of the Father (which is better) ; the two Eng- 
lish version supply “Shim” (which is best). 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Though the text is short, its riches actually embarrass 
the preacher. Yet he carmot get at this wealth properly by 
ordinary analysis, namely by merely cutting the text into two 
or into three pieces. Slicing up the text will hardly produce a 
symmetrical pattern in the way of an outline. A better way is 
to begin with an analysis of the contents of the text and then 
proceed to a regrouping of the material thus obtained. This is 
synthesis. There is 1) the Baptist’s paradox and its solution 
— Christ’s pre-existence; 2) there is grace heaped on grace — 
and our reception of it (by faith); 3) there is truth paired with 
grace, and these two compared with the law — Moses mediating 
the latter, Christ the two former; 4) there is the Only Begotten, 
who alone has seen the Father, and who declared and revealed 
him. How ean we crystallize this material, so that it will form 
a unit with natural parts? The purpose of this text for the 
present Sunday may help us. We are to see today the glorious 
Savior whose birth we are about to celebrate. Very well; then 
we must first of all lift out and combine what is said here of the 
Savior: v. 15, his pre-existence, and v. 18, his divinity as the 
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Only Begotten — in other words, what is said in the text about 
his supreme person. That leaves what the text tells us about 
his grace and truth, the comparison with the law, and his re- 
vealing the Father. _We may sum this up as his supreme gifts. 
Thus an outline already begins to form itself. Let us put it into 
shape: 


The True Glory of the Savior Whose Birth We Are About 
to Celebrate. 


I. He is the Only Begotten Son of God. 

1) Look at the divine testimony: on his pre- 
existence; on his Sonship (Father —Only 
Begotten); on his heavenly state (in the 
Father’s bosom — seeing God). 

2) Consider what this testimony reveals: re- 
garding his ability to reveal God to us; 
regarding his ability to save us. Infinitely 
above any power of man, even a Moses. 

3) Receive this blessed testimony: by faith, 
like the Baptist and the evangelist. 


II. He is the Everlasting Fountain of Grace. 


1) The truth and revelation back of this grace. 
2) The fulness of this grace itself (for guilty 
sinners forgiveness, life, and salvation). 
3) The reception of this grace and truth by 
faith—(the two Johns—‘“all we,” v. 16). 


This sermon is a good sample of homiletical appropriation as 
distinguished from homiletical application. It is built on this 
pattern: Here is Christ—receive and believe! Amen.! Applica- 
tion has a different pattern: As he (they)—so we; or: As he— 
so not we. Just as some preachers know nothing about syn- 
thetical outlines, so also they know nothing about appropriation. 
They operate on the lower levels, and never rise to the higher. 
Therefore a text like the present one distresses them, and their 
efforts are according. Any text which presents Christ, grace, 
forgiveness or other vital elements of the Gospel calls impera- 
tively for homiletical appropriation, and to force homiletical 
application upon it is a homiletical crime. In the present text 
the formula of application can be used in regard to the two 
Johns: as they believed — so let us believe. Since, however, this 
deals with believing (receiving), it amounts to appropriation 
and is substantially identical with it. By all means cultivate 
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appropriation. It is the very heart of Gospel preaching. Al- 
most all preachers have too little of it. 

The two concepts of grace and truth stand out so promi- 
nently in the text that we may use them as the sermon pillars, 
combining both of them with Christ. 


Of His Fulness We Have Received and Must Ever Receive. 
FF. Truth. 


1) Beyond human powers and faculties. 

2) Revealed in Jesus Christ, the Only Begotten 
Son. 

3) Full of eternal light and life for us. 


Il. Grace. 


1) Foreshadowed by the law. 

2) Revealed in Jesus Christ, the Only Begotten 
Son. 

3) Full of pardon and peace for us. 


We add two outlines, each presenting first the divine 
Savior, secondly his saving gifts; the latter is by Johann Rump: 


The Christmas Gift Which God Prepared For Us. 


I. The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father. 
II. Grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 


Let Us Listen to Christ’s Herald Once More, as He Tells Us 
About the Savior Himself! 


I. What we are to think of him. 
Il. What we are to receive from him. 


CHRISTMAS 


Matthew 1, 18-23 


Our Christmas text is not a description of the 
birth of Christ, but of the genesis (véveoits) of Christ. 
What is quietly assumed in the old gospel text taken 
from Luke, is here positively set forth by Matthew. 
Luke describes the announcement to the Virgin Mary 
of Jesus’ conception and birth, 1, 26-88 (note especially 
v. 85). This revelation and the miraculous fact it 
makes known dare not be overlooked when we preach 
on the old gospel text; but in the text from Matthew 
it all stands out prominently and demands adequate 
treatment. We, of course, would never consent to be 
without the beautiful text from Luke. It has many 
features especially attractive for the preacher when 
he tells the glorious Christmas story from the pulpit. 
In some respects this old text is more beautiful than 
the new one from Matthew. Yet this new text has a 
value all its own, in that it brings us one of the great 
sedes doctrine for the universal confession of the 
church as expressed in the Apostolic Creed: ‘Who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” In furnishing us the foundation especially 
for the first of these two confessional statements, it 
meets the needs of our times as hardly any other 
Christmas text can meet them. The virgin birth of 
Jesus and all it implies has been denied with excessive 
boldness in our age, sometimes even in so-called Chris- 
tian pulpits; others, affected by this denial, have grown 
uncertain in the faith that Jesus was indeed conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, and have tried to alter the sense 
of this statement while still maintaining that he is 
the Son of God. We need not say that all true Chris- 
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tian faith must rise in its might against such denials 
and the doubtful ideas engendered by them. It must 
do this at all times, and must do it in a special way 
at Christmas time.— We all understand that the 
_ Christmas sermon is not the place for polemics. The 
entire festival overflows with heavenly joy, yet this ~ 
is the joy that is born from the miraculous Christmas 
fact, that Jesus was conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin Mary. The sermon, then, must 
be a joyous, confident, triumphant confession of the 
virgin birth of the Savior. It should not give prom- 
inence to the false and often blatant claims of unbelief, 
but it should rise in triumph, upborne by the invincible 
Word of God, with its full, clear testimony of divine 
truth, above all such claims and all their fruit of 
doubt. — Let us also observe that this Christmas text 
follows hard upon the grand text for the Fourth Sun- 
day in Advent, which proclaims Jesus as the “Only 
Begotten from the Father,” “God Only Begotten, which 
is in the bosom of the Father,” full of grace and truth. 
Our Christmas text makes clear how Jesus, the Son 
of God, became man. It is the climax of the foregoing 
text, and even the text following, for the day after 
Christmas, can go no higher, but only re-echo and apply 
what the great festival text brings. — As a sample 
of the horrible perversions prepetrated on our text 
we refer to E. Quandt in Rathmann, Botschaft des 
Heils, who cuts out everything in the text save the 
names “Jesus” and “Immanuel,” and preaches only 
on these — and that at Christmas. 

V. 18. Now, 6é, is transitional or continuative, 
adding something new: in the next place; it is not 
adversative. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek N. T. 
in the Light of Hist. Research, 1184.— At. the very 
head of our text stands the blessed name Jesus Christ; 
at its end; Immanuel, God with us. The Greek article, 
tov Xotstov, indicates that he has already been men- 
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tioned, namely in the two preceding verses. His 
name is now put forward in a marked and emphatic 
way, for he is the theme of Matthew’s entire book, 
and of him this first narrative section treats. Text- 
ually we are sure only of the designation “Christ” in 
this verse; there are strong indications that “Jesus” 
is a later addition, either in the form “Jesus Christ,” 
or “Christ Jesus.’”’ Matthew’s pen records the name 
of Christ in the sense of Messiah, the Anointed One, 
a designation expressive of all the hope of old Israel 
in the past, and of all the joy of the new Israel in the 
present, now that the hope is fulfilled to the uttermost. 
The reading: “Jesus Christ,” or: “Christ Jesus” re- 
peats the full name of v. 1, comp. v. 16. For the 
preacher all that is here necessary is that he lay strong 
emphasis on Jesus as the promised Messiah now come 
into the world. ‘We trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel,” Luke 24, 21, and that 
trust was not in vain, as the two Emmaus disciples, 
who doubtingly expressed it, soon discovered. — The 
birth of Christ is Matthew’s subject, ‘1 yéveots, really 
the origin, the generation (see v. 1). The word is 
highly significant in that it already marks the entrance 
of Christ into the world as something far different 
from ordinary births. In a brief manner this has 
already been touched in v. 16, where the long line of 
fathers, begetting sons is suddenly broken, and a 
woman is introduced, “Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus, who is called Christ” (& fs éyewwitn). — Still 
more significant is ottws jv, was on this wise, which 
introduces the whole miraculous story now to be set 
forth. There never was another birth or generation 
“on this wise”; the origin of Adam was wonderful, 
that of the second Adam still more so. Ottws shows 
that Matthew intends to describe the manner of 
Christ’s genesis, the fact is taken for granted. 
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Mvnotevisions tis pnteds adtotd Magias t@ ‘Iwoip is a 
genitive absolute; the aorist passive participle refers 
to a historical fact preceding what the main verb 
states. The Jewish betrothal was a solemn promise 
before witnesses (Ez. 16, 8; Mal. 2, 14), embodying 
the essentials of the marriage vow —no other vow 
following, — and in later times ratified in writing. 
By virtue of the betrothal the bridegroom and bride 
became husband and wife, as is also shown in the next 
verse, where Joseph is called Mary’s husband, and in 
v. 20, where she is called his wife (compare Deut. 
22, 24). The Lutheran Commentary speaks of the 
future husband and future wife. This is really incor- 
rect; the betrothal was the marriage tie itself, and the 
words “husband” and “wife” must be taken literally 
-as they stand. A shorter or longer period elapsed 
between the betrothal and the bringing home of the 
bride to her husband’s house. No religious ceremony 
and no vows of any kind accompanied this home- 
bringing, although it was made a festive occasion with 
a procession and a feast following. These Jewish 
customs were not enjoined as laws by God, and how- 
ever socially and morally binding upon the Jews while 
in vogue, cannot be laid down as laws for the Christian 
dispensation among Gentile nations, or at the present 
time. This has been done, however, and is still done, 
often producing false and dangerous situations and 
burdening unenlightened consciences. — We have no 
indications as to the time when Joseph and Mary 
were betrothed. The latter is significantly called his 
mother Mary —this was her blessed distinction. 
Elisabeth called her “the mother of my Lord,” Luke 
1, 43. — Before they came together, i. e. before the 
husband brought home his wife. Ileiv # has the in- 
finitive, the main verb being affirmative. This ex- 
pression is not identical with the one in v. 25, “and 
knew her not,” it simple refers to the usual home- 
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bringing which followed the Jewish espousal. Zahn 
thinks ovveietv — coire; the fact is that it would in- 
clude this in every ordinary case, as the home-bringing 
was always for the consummation of the marriage. 
It is for this reason that Matthew wrote: xelv i, ovvedteiv 
— She was found, «‘eédn, aorist, — an actual fact, and 
this became apparent; the fact itself is expressed in 
the words év yaotgl éxovoa, with child. We are not told 
that Joseph alone made the discovery, although the 
entire narrative, as well as that of Luke, mentions no 
other person. It is evident from the evangelist’s state- 
ment that Mary had hitherto revealed nothing to 
Joseph of the angel message sent to her and of her 
submission to the will of God. The angel had directed 
her to her relative Elisabeth in the hill country, and 
she had gone to commune with this friend, but as far 
as Joseph was concerned, having no intimation as to 
what God’s will might be, she left all in God’s hands. 
This was an act of absolute reliance upon God, the 
more admirable the more we realize her situation as 
it actually must have been. An espoused woman, if 
found unfaithful, was punishable with death, Deut. 
22, 23-24. Mary had absolutely no means of proving 
her spotlessness to Joseph or any other person in 
Nazareth. Misgivings and doubts of various kinds, 
we may well assume, assailed her. Her one refuge 
was to place herself altogether in the hands of God. 
And this was well. — By the Holy Ghost is the ad- 
dition of the evangelist who here thinks of the readers 
of his account, and at once sheds the full light of 
divine truth upon the fact which he records. Not for 
one instant are we left in doubt; every unworthy 
thought is completely forestalled. 

V. 18. Joseph is called Mary’s husband, 6 évie 
atic, because the betrothal really made him such; 
there is no prolepsis here. — He is called a righteous 
man, because he devoutly and earnestly observed the 
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law. He was one of the class to which Zacharias and 
Elisabeth belonged, “righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless”; also Simeon, who was “righteous and 
devout.” The word here has reference to the heart 
as well as to the conduct, as this very narrative shows. 
The participle 4v is durative: he was and continued to 
be dixaos, and this is mentioned here to explain his 
action under the trying circumstances confronting 
him, he could not ignore the matter, being a man who 
thought and acted rightly and fairly.— And not 
willing to make her a public example — *éiwv, like- 
wise durative, simultaneous with éfovinin; this explains 
further the resolve he reached in the matter. Here 
we see the other side of the man, the love in his heart 
for Mary, which had not died when her apparent un- 
faithfulness appeared. Two courses were open to 
Joseph, one was to follow the law in charging the 
unfaithful betrothed wife with adultery, thus making 
her a public example, exposing her to public shame, 
_ devypatica, and. to the penalty of the law, which was 
stoning, Deut. 22, 23, although we are unable to say 
whether this was still in force at this time. The other 
course was to make use of the lax divorce laws of the 
Jews, and, without any charge of crime, simply to dis- 
miss her, giving her a letter of divorcement, stating 
the cause for her dismissal in some veiled way, or 
stating no special cause whatever.— This second 
course Joseph was minded (éfovii$n, aorist, a definite 
decision) to pursue, namely to put her away privily, 
dxohtou, used of the dissolution of marriage, Matth. 
5, 31 etc.; 19, 3-9; Mark 10, 2-12. Meyer thinks that 
dismissal by a letter of divorce is meant by the term 
“to make her a public example,” and that “to put her 
away privily” signifies to separate from her quietly 
without a bill of divorcement, by a mere secret agree- 
ment, which, however, as Meyer himself admits, would 
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not comport with the law. He bases his assumption 
on the word i400, privily, claiming, that a letter of 
divorcement would be voveeds, publicly. This claim, 
however, cannot be substantiated, as appears from 
Christ’s later references to the lax divorce practices 
of the Jews, Matth. 5, 31-32; 19, 3-9. No doubt there 
were many divorced wives among the Jews, and a 
number of them must have remarried. As compared 
with a public accusation before the Jewish authorities 
charging a crime, a bill of divorcement quietly executed 
was certainly putting her away 469; and this would 
not disturb the standing of Joseph as a “righteous 
man,” who certainly in a case like this would not do 
an unrighteous act, one contrary to the law. Two 
verbs are used in this verse #4 and BovAona. There is 
little difference between them. 

Joseph thought on these things; he was deeply 
stirred by them, his heart and mind were strongly 
affected. The word taita refers to the whole case 
before him, the condition of his espoused wife, whose 
entire character and life, as far as he knew her, was 
a contradiction of the unfaithfulness which to him 
seemed the only possible explanation of that condition 
—as well as the “righteous” course for him to pursue 
under these circumstances. At the proper moment 
God himself intervenes. His hand is made visible to 
us in the early story of Jesus in a most remarkable 
way. As he guided the events pertaining to his Son, 
so he guides all things still for his sons, so that all 
must work for good to them. The angels of heaven 
are his servants and messengers, and it has been well 
said that we think of them too little amid the changing 
circumstances of our lives, and constantly look for 
natural laws and natural causes where God’s help is 
often extended through supernatural hands. — Behold 
iow, interjection—a remarkable, noteworthy thing 
occurs at this critical moment, when Joseph is on the 
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point of carrying his decision into action; behold the 
gracious guidance of God, behold his watchful care, 
behold the wondrous way in which he works, behold 
the certainty with which he reaches the necessary 
result! — An angel of the Lord appeared unto him 
in a dream. In the Old Testament the angel of the 
Lord is the Son himself, here “an angel’? (no Greek 
article) is one of the heavenly spirits “that do his 
commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word.” Besser thinks this angel was Gabriel, the 
Mighty One of God, or Hero of God, “to whom es- 
pecially it was given to be an assistant to the saving 
God-power of the Gospel.””—In a dream (xav’ vag, 
the noun found only in the nominative and accusative) 
he appeared to Joseph, for the time of the fulfillment 
of Joel’s prophecy had come, “‘your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions,” 2, 28. 
Heaven had approached earth, therefore angels drew 
nigh and the veil that hid their presence was pierced 
now and again. There is no reason to assume that 
this appearance of an angel was any different from 
the one described in Matthew 2, 13, where evidently 
the vision came by night while Joseph was asleep. 
We may well imagine Joseph lying upon his couch, 
thinking on these things, while sleep for a time fled 
his eyes, until at last he sank into unconsciousness. 
Then, wondrously, there came a dream — the radiant 
form of the heavenly messenger (yvetos) speaking 
God’s own word to him. In regard to this dream, as 
well as others like it, we must hold fast to its ex- 
ceptional character. Matthew writes, the angel 
appeared to him. The appearance being real, this 
dream had in it what other dreams, no matter how 
vivid and striking, never have, namely the convincing 
proof of the reality of what transpired in the dream, 
We do not trouble ourselves as to the sources from 
which Matthew drew his information regarding this 
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dream of Joseph. He who sent the angel to Joseph 
had means to record the facts as they actually occurred, 
without admixture of human imaginings. 

The angel addresses Joseph by name, and adds 
significantly, thou son of David, vids, nominative, usual 
in such additions to a vocative. Joseph was indeed a 
descendant of the royal house of David, as well as 
Mary his espoused wife. This fact is here made the 
basis of an appeal to him, to show himself on this 
most important occasion a true son of David, a man 
with the Messianic faith of David, since the promise 
to David was now in course of actual fulfillment. 
“Thou son of David” — a prince — and princely things 
were now expected of him, to be a protector to the 
very Prince of heaven itself. Men love great names, 
but they often lack the qualifications expressed or 
implied in them. We too are called ‘‘a royal priest- 
hood,” etc., but how much real royalty of faith and 
character, how much real priestliness of love and 
service is there in us? Let the great names God gives 
us move us to great things in the strength which he 
adds. — Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, 
1 oBydic, the aorist subjunctive in prohibitions, as in 
the classics. The fears and misgivings of Joseph are 
removed, for they had no foundation in reality. Joseph 
would in no way compromise himself, condone a crime, 
risk his happiness, or do anything doubtful or hurtful, 
in taking Mary unto himself; on the contrary, he 
would do God’s will, serve God’s Son, shield and pro- 
tect the mother of his Lord, receive a thousand 
blessings himself and show himself a true prince of 
David’s faithful line. Where God himself by his Word 
bids us go forward there nothing but blessings 
await us, and there is no cause for fear. Tagaiafeiv 
has the same general sense as ovvedietv in vy. 18, the 
former assumes the activity of J oseph alone, the latter - 
of both Joseph and Mary. Mary is here called J oseph’s 
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wife by the angel, exactly as the evangelist calls 
Joseph her husband in v. 19. Both terms define the 
true position of Joseph and Mary, they were husband 
and wife; that which made them such was the be- 
trothal; the coming together, the husband’s taking 
the wife unto himself, followed as a matter of course, 
just as now, after the marriage vows are assumed, 
the husband takes the wife unto himself. “It is an 
honor for the wedded state that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, was not born of a simple unmarried maid, 
but of Mary who was espoused as a true wife to 
Joseph her husband.” Luther. — An important, and 
all-sufficient for, yée, follows. That which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Ghost. This angelic statement 
is the clearest kind of foundation for.the sentence in 
the Apostolic Creed: ‘‘Conceived by the Holy Ghost’’; 
and in the Nicene Creed: “And was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made man”; 
likewise in the Augsburg Confession, III: “The Son of 
God took unto him man’s nature, in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, so that there are two natures, 
the divine and the human, inseparably joined together 
in unity of person; one Christ, true God and true 
man: who was born of the Virgin Mary’; and in the 
Smalecald Articles, J. 311: “That the Son became 
man thus: that he was conceived, without the coopera- 
tion of man, by the Holy Ghost, and was born of the 
pure, holy Virgin Mary” (the Latin here adding 
semper virgine). The neuter passive participle 
yevvyndév is made a substantive by means of the article 
<6, no sex being predicated of the unborn child in this 
first mention. Ilveiwa déywov needs no article, because it 
is a proper noun and denotes a person, in the phrase 
of the Holy Ghost. The full revelation of the Holy 
Ghost, as Christ afterwards gave it, still lay in the 
future when the angel spoke, yet this messenger came 
from heaven and in his words there is a full utterance 
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of the truth. Moreover, the Jews knew the Holy 
Trinity, and even the Baptist speaks of the Holy Ghost 
counting this knowledge as entirely familiar to his 
Jewish hearers. So here also there is no difficulty for 
Joseph as if he knew nothing of the Holy Ghost. The 
ineffable mystery of the Incarnation is here expressed 
by the angel in the words best fitted for the purpose; 
the mystery itself human thought will never be able 
to fathom. The fears of Joseph were blown away, a 
holy awe filled his soul as he contemplated, on awa- 
kening, what God had done. Our Confessions draw an 
important conclusion from this word of the angel, 
which is already expressed in the designation we 
bestow upon the mother of Jesus when we name her 
the Virgin Mary: “The blessed Virgin bore not a 
mere man, but such a man as is truly the Son of the 
Most High God, as the angel testifies; who showed 
his divine majesty even in his mother’s womb, that he 
was born of a virgin, with her virginity uninjured. 
Therefore she is truly the mother of God, and never- 
theless truly remained a virgin.” Book of Concord, 
J. 628, 24; also 518, 12. — And she shall bring forth 
a son. Bengel remarks: “Not, to thee, as the angel 
said to Zacharias, Luke 1, 18,” comp. Gen. 17, 19, in 
announcing the birth of John. The statement is 
categorical, also the one following, its positiveness 
leaves no room for doubt. We have here the heart of 
our Christmas text — “she shall bring forth a son,” 
téEetor, from vixtw. While the words do not announce 
the birth as actually having occurred, as does the angel 
message to the shepherds in Luke’s Gospel, the effect 
is the same, and the sermon must so transmit it. — 
And thou shalt call his name Jesus. Here Joseph 
is instated as the foster-father of the unborn child. 
What was already included in the bidding to take Mary 
unto himself, is made more clear by these words. The 
choice of the child’s name, however, is not left to 
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Joseph, for he is under a higher Father, who attends 
to this exceedingly important task himself. God chose 
the name of the incarnate Son — Jesus — Jehovah is 
helper, or Jehovah saves (Joshua, Ex. 24, 13; Jeshua; 
the older form Jehoshua; Neh. 7, 7). The name is 
descriptive, embracing the entire saving work of God’s 
Son, and because of the divine character of this work, 
it describes by implication also the person of the Son. 
— We are not left to infer this ourselves, the angel 
himself states it in so many words: for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins. Attés stands 
first—he, he alone! His people, ids avtot — the 
people of Israel, as in the text for the First Sunday 
in Advent, Luke 1, 68 and 77, but without the thought 
of restricting salvation to the Jews. Jesus himself ex- 
plains his mission when he said he was sent only to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel — to perform his . 
saving work only in their midst, but nevermore, to 
restrict the effect of that work to their midst. Mary’s 
son is Jesus for all the world, and Christmas must 
bring this message. — He shall save from their sins 
— spiritual salvation, or rescue, sce. (comp. swtnoia 
and swt), not political, social, economical, etc., how- 
ever much all departments of human life and activity 
are affected by the salvation which touches not the 
outer circle, or some segment, of human existence, 
but its very heart and center. “The world has kings 
and emperors, father and mother, physicians, etc., but 
they are all poor saviors compared with him who saves 
his people from their sins. Whoever then receives 
this Savior and would have him his Jesus or Savior, 
he must consider him a Savior, not chiefly for this 
life, but for everlasting life, who desires to deliver 
from sin and death. It is true indeed, when men 
cannot or will not help in bodily distress, the Lord 
Jesus comes and helps his own. But this is not his 
special and chief office. His special office is that he 
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will deliver us from sins, eternal death, and the devil’s 
kingdom, whereunto all sinners also need him.” 
Luther. To save us from sins is to take us out of their 
power, so that they shall never harm us. Jesus has 
destroyed the destructive power of all sin by his 
complete atonement, and in this sense all men are 
already saved; but the atonement must be appropriated 
by each sinner in true faith, in order that each one 
may have and enjoy the salvation from sin, and in 
this sense many are still unsaved, and salvation in 
Jesus’ name must be proclaimed to them. “Jesus was 
what he was called. He was so already in the constitu- 
tion of his person. God and man were here — and 
are now — mysteriously united in this one Jesus, so 
that he had every qualification for saving people from 
their sins. He was God and could atone for all; he 
- was man and stood under the law, under which we 
were, and was thus enabled to bear its penalties and 
fulfil its requirements. And this the blessed God-Man 
was pleased to do: establishing the truth of his name 
in fact as he was constituted to do it in his wonderful 
person.” Loy, Sermons on the Gospel, p. 87. 

V. 22. All this includes every fact and detail just 
recorded by Matthew in describing “the birth of Jesus 
Christ.” — That it might be fulfilled (ive) indicates 
the divine intention, and is not indentical with the 
phrase “then was, or is, fulfilled.’ Matth. 2, 17 ete. 
Matthew frequently uses the phrase here employed in 
introducing Old Testament prophecies. He means in 
every case to substantiate the veracity of God, and to 
reveal the wonderful greatness, power, wisdom, and 
mercy of God who stands behind both the prophecy 
itself and its eventual fulfillment. The verb xnowdy 
pictures the promise or prophecy as an empty vessel 
which is filled by the final occurrence of what was 
foretold. Note the change in the prepositions, ‘spoken 
by, ‘x6, the Lord through, 14, the prophet.”” God him- 
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self is the speaker; the prophet, the human mouth- 
piece for his utterance. This casts a clear light upon 
the marvels of divine prophecy, and the fact and 
mystery of Inspiration. God sees the end from the 
beginning, and none of his predictions can fail, nor’ 
can any fault occur in them or in the words which 
God uses in telling of them. Matthew, having in mind 
Jewish readers, for whom his Gospel was especiaily 
written, does not need to mention the name of the 
prophet; they know both the prophet and the words 
quoted, which are bound to affect their hearts deeply. 
— The passage introduced is found Is. 7, 14, with the 
slight change that, instead of the virgin shall call his 
name, Matthew writes, they shall call his name. King 
Ahaz of Judah turned from Jehova and sought his 
help from the hands of the heathen king of Assyria. 
In endeavoring to move him from this disastrous 
course Isaiah pronounced the Messianic prophecy 
which Matthew here introduces. — Behold — all ages 
may well do so, for this is a miracle infinitely great 
and blessed. — The virgin (not “a virgin,” as the A. 
V. wrongly translates), the one mentioned also in 
Micah 5, 3; “it is the virgin, whom the Spirit of 
prophecy reveals to the prophet, and who, although 
he cannot name her, stands before his soul as one 
. chosen for extraordinary things. How exalted she 
appears to him is indicated by her giving the name to 
her son, and this the name Immanuel.” Delitzsch. 
This expositor comments finely on the entire passage, 
Commentar, 1866, p 133. The sign of the virgin bear- 
ing a son to be called Immanuel meant for Ahaz, who 
had turned from Jehovah, that no helper would arise 
from the perverted house of David as it was then 
represented in the wicked king, that these wicked 
generations should perish, and that finally from an 
unnamed virgin the great Helper would be born. — 
The extraordinary thing about him is that his name 
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shall be called Immanuel. Delitzsch continues: “He 
is God in bodily presentation, therefore a miracle in 
the form of a super-human person. We would not dare 
to say this, because it transcends the Old Testament 
plane of knowledge, but the prophet himself says so, 
Is. 9, 6; 10, 21; his statement is as clear as possible, 
we dare not darken it in the interest of a preconceived 
construction of history. The Incarnation is indeed 
a veiled mystery in the Old Testament, but the veil is 
not so dense that it admits of no rays striking through. 
A ray of this kind cast by the Spirit of prophecy into 
the spirit of the prophet, is this prophecy concerning 
Immanuel. But if the Messiah is Immanuel in the 
sense that, as the prophet explicitly says, he is himself 
El (God), then his birth also must be a miraculous 
one; the prophet indeed does not say that ‘the virgin’ 
who had not known a man would bear a son without 
this, so that the son would be born; not out of the 
house of David, but as a gift of heaven into it; but 
this ‘virgin’ was and remained a riddle in the Old 
Testament, mightily stirring up the inquiry and search 
(1 Pet. 1, 10-12), and awaiting a solution in historic 
fulfillment.” Isaiah sees first the Messiah to be born, 
Is. 7, 14; then the Messiah actually born, Is. 9, 6; 
finally his beneficent reign Is. 11. — Matthew himself 
adds the translation of Immanuel — God with us. 
Because he is is “God with us,” therefore he is Jesus 
for us. The seed of the woman, the seed of Abraham, 
the heir of David’s throne, the son of the virgin, he is 
“God with us.” And with this blessed name our 
precious Christmas gospel ends. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


For the great Christian festivals preach homiletical ap- 
propriation! Make it your absolute rule. For our present text 
this means: do not let Joseph or Mary get in front of Jesus! 
We are celebrating Jesus’ birthday, not Joseph’s, not Mary’s. 
Certain Greeks in Jerusalem once begged Philip: “Sir, we 
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would see Jesus,” John 12, 22. Today it is the preacher’s one 
great business to show his hearers Jesus. Do not offer us 
“lessons” or applications from the acts of Joseph and Mary. 
There are thousands of other opportunities for application. 
Christmas is one of the great times for appropriation. 

Here is a thought for incidental use: There is an angel 
in this gospel lesson, as there are many in the lesson from Luke. 
It is impossible to keep the angels out of the Christmas story. 
If we would know the heavenly Savior indeed and learn the way 
of salvation which he has prepared for us, we must make the 
angels of God our companions and learn to dwell with them and 
rejoice in their ministrations. 


The following is a simple, yet effective presentation: 


The Birth of Jesus iunmnnsel: 


I. The prophet of God foretells it. 
II, The power of God brings it to pass. 
III. The angel of God sets forth its blessedness. 


Wiener has a similar outline: 


Christ Jesus Immanuel. 
I. Born of the Virgin Mary, yet the Son of God. 
II. Born in the greatest lowliness, yet glorified by the 
angel of God. 
III. Born in a remote corner of the earth, yet the ful- 
filler of God’s promises for all the world. 


There is fine color in the theme: 


“Thou Shalt Call His Name Jesus!” 


for this is a quotation from the text itself. It asks us to dwell 
on the Blessed Name: 


I. The Name of a divine person. 
II. The Name of divine origin. 
III. The Name revealing a divine work. 


To be sure, Joseph and Mary are to be brought into the 
sermon. Preaching appropriation does not in the least bar 
them out. But theirs is a side position entirely. Here is a 
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How God Revealed the Blessed Christmas Mystery to 
Joseph of Nazareth. 


He showed him by an angel messenger 


I. The mystery of Christ’s divine origin. 
II. The mystery of Christ’s divine person. 
III. The mystery of Christ’s divine work. 


Joseph is part of the frame, no more; he is not the portrait. 
The revelation made to Joseph is, of course, made through him 
to us. — The following is similar: 


The Christmas Light in Joseph’s Heart. 


I. Shed abroad by a divine revelation. 
II. Revealing a heavenly mystery. 
Ill. Awakening an endless joy. 


The mention of “Joseph’s heart’ is for the purpose of making 
the sermon personal. As we speak of his heart we think of our 
own. Again, Joseph is only in the frame, he is not the portrait. 

In making either the name “Jesus,” or the name “Imman- 
uel” the pivot of the sermon, this should be done so as to swing 
the entire text on that pivot. Never cut these names out of the 
text in order to preach independently on them. Here is an 
illustration: 

“God With Us.” 


I. Immanuel sent by the Father. 
II. Immanuel born through the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 
III. Immanuel making us one with the Father, the Holy 
Ghost, and himself. 


We have already had another illustration under the theme, 
“Christ Jesus Immanuel.” We add: 


Immanuel, Our Great Christmas Treasure. 


I. See how God gave it to us. 
II. Behold and marvel at its value. 


The essential thing in a festival sermon is to present the 
objective deed and fact celebrated in the festival. And this 
should be done without any “ifs” or “buts.” Also without 
polemics. On Christmas, for instance, we certainly do not in- 
tend to prove the Virgin birth, or even to defend its historical 
reality. Our hearts are too joyous, our feelings too festive. At 
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some other time we may reckon in the pulpit with the robbers 
of our Christmas faith; just now we are busy glorifying God 
for his unspeakable gift to us. If any mention is made of the 
opponents of our faith, let it be only in passing. — While the 
sermon must be objective, let us remember there are two ways 
of preaching objectively: one is the cold, distant, formal, even 
dry way, like showing a far-away mountain peak to which we 
can never hope to climb; the other is a warm, intimate, vital, we 
may say personal, way, like unwrapping and showing some 
beautiful piece of jewelry, which we have been commissioned 
to bring to a friend. There will be exclamations of joy, but 
they will all be produced by the priceless gift itself. And that 
is the secret of the uplift and the exalted tone that goes with a 
real festival sermon. It is and must be as genuine as the gift 
we bring. The hearer must go away from that sermon as one 
who exults over the precious gift he has just received. No 
preacher who does not himself fully realize this joy in himself 
ean counterfeit it or pretend it in his sermon. So we may 
preach with Lindemann: 


The Glory of God Revealed in the Birth of Christ 


I. The glory of his love, in giving us Jesus the Savior; 
Immanuel, God with us. 

II. The glory of his wisdom, in giving us the Savior 
conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of a human 
mother (only a true man, wholly free from sin, 
joining in himself both the human and divine 
nature, could work out our salvation). 

Ill. The glory of his truth, in fulfilling his promises; 
in giving us together with his Son, whom he 
spared not, all things. 


Note—The text for the Day after Christmas, John 1-14, 
has been omitted. 


4 


THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Luke 2, 25-32 


Simeon with the holy child in his arms, beyond a 
doubt, signifies appropriation — ‘“mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” But this is not all. The appropriation 
set so beautifully before us in aged Simeon embracing 
the infant Christ, is an illustration of what God in- 
tends for all men. This text stands for universal 
appropriation — “salvation .prepared before the face 
of all people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Jsrael.” A grand text with its 
tender personal note!— Christmas always fills the 
children with happiness, and the old in spirit become 
children again and join with the little ones. But here 
is a Christmas text for old people especially — behold, 
how an old man celebrates the Savior’s birth in ancient 
Jerusalem. And the year is growing old too. But 
Christ makes every old heart, even as another year 
grows old, young again, young with faith, joy, and a 
hope that fadeth not away. —Simeon’s words, as he 
held the Babe in his arms, have been called his swan’s 
song. They are inspired words, placed by the Holy 
Spirit upon his aged lips and then recorded by the 
inspired evangelist. The Greek and the Roman Cath- 
olic churches, as well as our Lutheran Church, have 
embodied the Nune dimittis in their liturgies. It is 
our song of praise and gratitude on receiving the 
precious body and blood of our Lord in the Holy Sup- 
per. That sacred feeling of solemnity, which always 
fills the souls of communicants when they have 
worthily received the Sacrament, should touch the 
preacher’s heart when he takes up this text in his 
pulpit, and should transfer itself, as he unfolds its 
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contents to his hearers, upon their souls also. The 
gates of heaven were open for Simeon when he held 
the holy Child in his arms, the angels were singing in 
heavenly choirs, the music was in his old heart, the 
music that is sweeter than earth, and his lips over- 
flowed with it. So must the portals above open as 
this text sounds in our ears, so must the singing stir 
us and fill us: 


“O Lord, now let thy servant 
Depart in peace, I pray, 
Since I have seen my Savior, 

And have beheld this day.” 


V. 25. An unexpected, a notable thing is ushered 
in by the exclamation, And behold. Mary and Joseph 
had come to the Temple for a double purpose, to bring 
the offering required by the law at the close of the 
40 days of the purification of the mother, either a 
lamb, or if poor a dove, for a burnt-offering, and a 
dove for a sin-offering, (Lev. 12, 2 etc.) ; and to present 
the child Jesus as the firstborn of Mary, according to 
the law, to the Lord and redeem him by the payment 
of five shekels (Ex. 13, 2; Num. 8, 16; 18, 15). Joseph 
as the husband of Mary and the legal father of Jesus 
properly does his share in attending to the require- 
ments of the law. It was while this was going forward 
that the important occurrence took place which Luke 
here records. — There was a man, 4viguxo0s — just as 
John 1, 6 we are told of the Baptist, “a man” — noth- 
ing great and wonderful, no high office, lofty standing, 
remarkable power, or anything of the kind — just “a 
man.” It is all a fancy then when he is pictured as 
the President of the Sanhedrim in the year 13, as a 
son of Hillel and the father of Gamaliel. These adorn- 
ments are disfigurements -of Luke’s simple truthful 
account. Simeon did not stand high, even if he lived 
in Jerusalem, like Anna, but was one of that small 
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circle referred to in v. 38, “looking for the redemption 
of Jerusalem.” He was one of the “still people in the 
land,” one of the true Israelites, whose hopes for the 
Messiah were spiritual, not carnal like those of the 
Jews generally, and who had retained true spiritual 
faith in their hearts where empty formalism had over- 
run almost all others. — But while Simeon lacked 
worldly distinction and position, he had the distinction 
which is recognized in the kingdom of God; this man 
whose name was Simeon — common enough, signify- 
ing “hearing”; the Lord has heard, Gen. 29, 33 — 
was righteous and devout. “Righteous,” dixcws, must 
not be restricted to the conduct alone, i. e., to the 
careful observance of all that the law required in out- 
ward obedience; it also includes the condition of the 
heart necessary for such observance, in order to make 
it acceptable to the Lord. So Zacharias was “right- Sd 
eous before God,” i. e., acceptable to him. Compare 
Gen. 7, 1, Noah — “thee have I seen righteous before 
me in this generation”; Gen. 17, 1, Abraham. That 
this righteousness includes the heart we see in the 
case of Solomon, 1 Kgs. 9, 4, where the keeping of the 
statutes and judgments is connected with ‘integrity 
of heart,” and “uprightness.” Compare Hezekiah, 
2 Kgs. 20, 3; Job 1,1; Phil. 3,6. “Righteous” describes 
Simeon’s whole life, character, and heart; he was 
a true son of Israel. Luke alone uses the word 
“devout,” ethapic, conscientious, “God-fearing,” Luther. 
Combined with dixmos it completes the picture, drawing 
especial attention to his heart and conscience. In the 
case of Zacharias this was done by adding to “right- 
eous” the words “before God.” So Paul says of him- 
self, Acts 23, 1, “I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day”; Acts 24, 16, “to have al- 
Ways a conscience void of offense toward God and 
toward men.” What a fine thing to have the Spirit 
of God say about a man — “he was righteous and 
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devout.” Stoecker remarks: “He was not only 
churchly, as we are wont to say, meaning that he 
attended the services and sacrifice, diligently observed 
the Sabbaths and the festivals days —no, he was a 
righteous man in all his walk. And this is saying a 
great deal, when we consider, how difficult it is in the 
many tasks of life to fulfill all righteousness. One is 
a member in the household and must fulfill all his 
duties toward his own and approve himself faithful. 
One is a subject under an earthly government, and 
there too he must do his duty in all humility and with 
glad obedience. One belongs to the kingdom of God, 
and in all love and devotion must sacrifice, help, work 
and build together with others. To be righteous in 
all these respects is so great a thing that few will 
have the courage to claim it of themselves.” (Den 
Armen, etc., p. 44.) 

The most significant thing said of Simeon is in 
the words, looking for the consolation of Israel. 
Simeon had the true Messianic hope in his heart. It 
is called “consolation,” zagéxinors from xagaxzaieiv, to 
call to one’s aid. The Messiah would bring the con- 
solation, coming to the aid of Israel, which is thus 
pictured as being in distress. The Holy Ghost is called 
the Paraclete, but Jesus significantly called him 
“another comforter,” since Christ himself was the first 
Comforter, who brought to Israel tagdxinow. Is. 40, 1: 
“Comfort, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” It 
is wrong to read into this “consolation” anything 
political, for the text does not indicate it. Nor should 
we restrict the consolation to “Israel” in the Jewish 
narrowness which excluded the other nations. The 
expression is here used in the sense of Jesus’ words 
to the woman at the well, “salvation is of the Jews.” 
The whole decription shows us in Simeon one of those 
precious and rare characters whose heart was open to 
the influence of the Holy Ghost and the Word of 
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promise, and who apprehended the spiritual character 
of that promise. — This is made especially clear by the 
statement: and the Holy Spirit was upon him, xveityo 
éyov, as throughout the Gospels, the third person of 
the Godhead; no article, used like a proper noun. 
“Upon him” indicates the Spirit’s presence and in- 
fluence directed upon him, not as regards the right- 
eousness and conscientiousness in him, but as regards 
the special grace vouchsafed to him and described in 
what follows. The prophets spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. 1, 20, and in like 
manner the Holy Ghost was upon Simeon. 

V. 26. The verb ‘it had been revealed, jv 
xexonuationéevov, circumscribed pluperfect, signifies that 
an answer had been returned unto him to his earnest 
longing and request. What his request had been we 
are told only by implication; the answer received in- 
dicates it, namely that he might with his own eyes see 
the Messiah ere he died. This desire was in the heart 
of every true Israelite, and it expressed itself, no 
doubt, in many an earnest prayer. Kings and prophets 
desired to see what the disciples of Jesus afterwards 
saw, but did not get to see it, Luke 10, 24. Luther 
points out how Simeon’s prayer may have come to be 
uttered: “The Holy Ghost touched his heart, no doubt 
by means of the Word of God, which he read in the 
prophecy of the holy patriarch Jacob, Gen. 49, 10, 
that the sceptre should not depart from Judah until 
Shiloh come, and in Daniel’s reckoning concerning the 
seventy-two weeks, from all of which he could conclude, 
that the time must be near for Christ to be born.” 
This makes the request the more reasonable, having 
such a foundation in the Word of God. — He received 
an answer, but we are left uninformed as to the manner 
in which it came to him; we are only told that it came 
by the Holy Ghost. “Was a special revelation vouch- 
safed to him? Or had-he read*his answer by the 
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assistance of the Holy Spirit from the Scriptures? Or 
did it become clear to him in consequence of his in- 
timate communion by faith with God, that he would 
yet see the Savior? This is hard to decide.” Stoecker. 
Luther remarks that this revelation did not indicate 
the day or the hour, but only the fact, just as we today 
do not know at what exact hour the last day will come. 
To imagine a vision, a dream, a message by an angel, 
is without the slightest hint in the text itself. The 
Holy Spirit found the right means. — The answer 
Simeon had from God was a special grace vouchsafed 
unto him; it was: that he should not see death, be- 
fore he had seen the Lord’s Christ. The impersonal 
iv xexenuatiouévoy is followed by the infinitive ui ideiv, 
with the implied subject aitév. Luke alone uses the 
classic idiom giv with the subjunctive or optative after 
negative sentences ; here the subjunctive ‘dn is retained, 
according to the usual rule of indirect discourse. 
Robertson, p. 977. To “see death” is evidently simply 
to depart out of this earthly life, and not the seeing 
which Jesus mentions John 8, 51, where instead of 
ideiv a different verb is used. Compare Heb. 11, 5; 
Ps. 89, 48. To see the Lord’s Christ — again iéciv — 
is actual sight with the natural eyes. — And the Savior 
is significantly called the Lord’s Christ, the Anointed 
of Jehovah. Peter afterwards called him “the Christ 
of God,” Luke 9, 20. The designation 4 zewts indicates 
the office, to which the anointing set apart and con- 
secrated the person. Here the word is a prolepsis, for 
the Savior received his anointing when about thirty 
years old. For a fuller explanation of the word Christ 
see the text for the Fifth Sunday after Trinity, Luke 
9,20. The genitive ~votov is without the article, because 
it is a name — Jehovah, and indicates the origin of 
the Christ —= whom God sends. Luther makes the 
application to our prayers for Christ’s second coming, 
“that he may come, help and comfort us, and usher 
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in the last day, so that we may be delivered from the 
power of the devil and from the persecution of the 
truth.” <A still wider application may be made to all 
times of distress, in which like Simeon we ought to 
search the Scriptures with great diligence and longing, 
and devote ourselves to earnest prayer, that the time 
of refreshment from the Lord may come, and we may 
rejoice in his deliverance as Simeon rejoiced. But 
there are too many like the majority of the Jews, out 
of touch with the Word and Spirit of God, far from 
close communion with him, and thus left to their own 
poor devices. 

V. 27. And he came in the Spirit, év t@ zvevpatt, 
with the Greek article to indicate, not Simeon’s spirit, 
but the Holy Spirit just mentioned in v. 25. Com- 
mentators generally understand this to mean that the 
Holy Spirit spoke in Simeon’s heart, impelling him to 
go to the Temple at this special time. Whether the first 
assurance that he would see before his death the Lord’s 
Christ, was given him in the same manner, simply 
by the Spirit speaking in his heart, cannot be deter- 
mined. In thinking of ourselves, we must always 
remember that there is a grave danger connected with 
the following of voices speaking in the heart; the 
devil has deluded many by such means and led them 
into error, sin, and even great crime. We must con- 
stantly try the spirits whether they be of God. In the 
case of Simeon the test was simple. The Spirit of God 
ever directs to the Temple of God, to the worship of 
God, to the blessings God there distributes. Sommer 
says, the devil leads to the pinnacle of the Temple, or 
to his chapel besides the Temple, not into the sacred 
precincts of the Temple. Luther takes it that Simeon 
knew, when thus he went to the Temple, that at this 
time he would see the Christ. It may have been, al- 
though the words “in the spirit” do not directly say 
that much. The Spirit of God frequently stirs our 
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hearts and moves us to do this or that which is the will 
of God, and we yield to his inward persuasion, but 
we do not realize in each case what great blessings he 
thus means to bestow upon us, until after the event, 
when his great purpose becomes plain to us and our 
hearts turn to him in thankfulness. Many a blessing 
is lost to us because we heed not the holy promptings 
of the Spirit. Simeon responded readily — for it was 
a usual thing with him,—old though he was and 
infirm as old people are, to go to the house of the Lord. 
An application is easily made here. Do not say, I 
do not feel like going to church today; that feeling 
is not from God’s Spirit, but from the spirit of evil. 
If the old should respond quickly in answer to God’s 
promptings, in spite of weakness and infirmity, how 
much more the young with their ready strength. — 
Into the temple, the court of the women, for both 
Mary and Anna, the prophetess, are present at what 
transpires. — The text reads as if Simeon was in the 
Temple when Joseph and Mary entered. They are 
called the parents, oi yoveic, and the argument has been 
based on this word, that Joseph was the real father 
of Jesus, but only unbelief will seek such props. 
Luke’s intention is not at all to elucidate the true 
fatherhood of Jesus, but to describe the event which 
here took place; the fatherhood of this wonderful child 
has been fully and clearly set forth in an earlier section, 
and it is simply folly for Meyer to assume that Luke 
copied that account and this one from two different 
sources, leaving the contradictory statements stand 
as they were. That is not only a denial of divine In- 
spiration, but also a denial of Luke’s good sense. 
Joseph faithfully acted a father’s part toward the child 
Jesus, and did this so well-that he was popularly sup- 
posed to be the real father. Joseph and Mary were 
silent about the mystery of Jesus’ birth, and rightly so. 

Luke describes what occured in a beautiful way, 
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so that we can actually picture the scene. When 
the parents brought in the child Jesus, that they 
might do concerning him after the custom of the 
law, then he, xai aitéc, he also on his part, received 
him into his arms. ’Ev t@ sioayayeiv, the aorist in- 
finitive is used as a substantive: at the bringing in; 
tod xovjou expresses purpose: in order to do. It isn’t 
that Simeon comes upon the group when the priest 
receives the doves for the sacrifice and the five shekels 
as the redemption money, and then recognizes the child. 
As the parents bring him, so Luke says, he also on his ° 
part took him into his arms; Simeon’s act is placed 
alongside of that of the parents in bringing the child. 
We may picture the scene then as taking place before 
a priest came near. While it occured in the public 
Temple court, not many saw or heard — we read only 
of Simeon and Anna. No priest is near to ask an 
explanation — they who form the sacred little circle 
all understand sufficiently. “EdéSato sig tac ayxdhas, as if 
he stood with outstretched arms and so received him 
as Joseph and Mary came walking up. How did 
Simeon know that this was he, the long expected Mes- 
siah? Lange speaks of the “lofty form of Mary,” but 
we know that there was absolutely no outward mark 
to attract attention to this child above any others that 
were carried into the Temple. There were undoubt- 
edly many with more display of wealth, culture, power, 
and other signs of earthly greatness. Joseph and 
Mary were poor, and it required no experiened eye to 
detect it. And the child itself, a little over a month 
old now, could in no way have appeared exceptional 
even to one who scrutinized closely. Luke does not 
say how Simeon singled out the holy Babe, he only 
says that he did it, in a simple and direct way. The 
inference is plain, Simeon was so under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in this the greatest hour of his life, 
that he recognized the child at once for what it really 
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was. We see this divine influence working in him 
when he opens his lips and utters his inspired “Swan’s 
song,” and then adds the words of prophecy concerning 
what this child should be in the days to come, and 
what should happen to Mary his mother. Just as the 
Holy Ghost thus controlled his thought and utterance, 
so likewise he controlled his vision and powers of per- 
ception. It is, of course, all a mystery, as is the other 
wondrous working of the Spirit. Simeon himself could 
probably not have explained it if he had tried. — 
This picture of the aged Simeon with the Christ-child 
in his arms has always attracted Christian hearts — 
how could it do otherwise? Here the old covenant and 
the new met; hope and fulfillment were brought to- 
gether in one heavenly moment. His own indeed re- ' 
ceived him not, and yet “his own” in a higher sense 
did receive him, for he was not to come and remain 
- unreceived altogether. Though high priest and priest 
in the very Temple of God knew not that the chief 
glory of the Temple had come bodily into it, yet priestly 
hearts were there to render the Lord of the Temple 
the service he delighted in; they wore no priestly robes, 
but were clothed in the beauty of faith and holiness. 
Old age and the babe Christ, patriarch and the new- 
born child —the threshold of vanishing earthly life, 
and the Prince of life eternal opening the portals where 
no decline or shadow of death shall ever enter. — 
And blessed God, and said, first on his own behalf, 
secondly on behalf of the whole world. This blessing 
is true praise, mingled with profoundest gratitude. 
They are Simeon’s own words, yet uttered completely 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit who filled his 
heart with light and joy. 

Simeon’s Song, v. 29. The punctuation of the 
R. V. indicates three strains each of two lines, but the 
sense of the words points rather to two strains, each 
of three lines. The first three lines are marked by 
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the personal reference to Simeon, even in the third 
line “mine” eyes; and the last three lines are marked 
by the universality of: Salvation in Christ.— Now 
means blessed moment when Simeon embraced the 
child Jesus. It is the climax of his life here on earth 
— there is nothing higher, sweeter, or more blessed 
that he can reach. Too many commentators overlook 
that dxodvets is confined to this viv. — Simeon describes 
the blessedness of that supreme moment: Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord . . . in 
peace. The word for,servant, dovAoc, really “bond- 
servant” or “slave” corresponds to the word “Lord,” 
deondtys, really “supreme Master”; and the verb fits 
these two, droite, to release, set free, and thus dis- 
’ miss, gehen heissen. When Zahn and others investi- 
gate dxodvew alone, as used for to let die, passive to 
die, etc., they overlook the exact meaning of dovdoc and 
deondtys, Which here certainly determine the meaning 
of axodvew. Is there an image in these words? There 
would hardly be such a close correspondence between 
them, if there were not. The supreme Master releases 
his bondservant now, at last — this is what Simeon 
says. The difficulty is with the application of the slave 
idea to Simeon’s life. We can say indeed that every 
true Israelite felt himself a d5otA0s of Jehovah, but that 
does not explain the dismissal, the release, and that 
now, of which Simeon speaks. Simeon says that now 
he is set free as it were, set free in peace, with a 
heart satisfied and completely at rest. His bondage is 
ended — not his service, as the thought is usually 
twisted; in order to make it signify the end of his life. 
Let us note that Luke nowhere tells us how old Simeon 
was, he only calls him an évdgwxos, while he gives us 
not only the exact age of Anna, but even says she was 
“of a great age,” advanced in many days. The state- 
ment that Simeon should not see death before he had 
seen the Christ has led interpreters to assume a great 
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age for him and his departure from life soon after 
his meeting with the child Jesus. But Luke’s failure 
to mention either his exact age or the fact that, like 
Anna, he was quite old, ought to make us cautious. 
It is possible that, like Anna, he still lived for some 
time after this event and joined her in telling others 
of the newborn Christ. These considerations all point 
to the conclusion that the bondage from which Simeon 
was dismissed “now” does not signify his release from 
earthly life, but his release from the hardship of wait- 
ing for the coming of the Messiah. In his waiting, 
longing, and hoping he was like a slave anxious for 
the moment when his liberation should be announced; 
that announcement came when he actually beheld the 
Lord’s Christ. — It was promised to him before, for 
he says that he is released according to thy word; 
that sweet word of promise had made his bondage 
more easy to bear. Now, however, that the great 
moment is come he feels free, gloriously free, for the 
rest of his earthly days, be they few or many, and 
forever free. His supreme Master’s salvation, which 
has now come, has set him forever free. Elliot and 
Godet have something of this thought when they sketch 
a watchman set to wait for sunrise, or to announce 
the rising of a great star, and released from this task, 
when the luminary at last appears. The application 
of Simeon’s words to a faithful Christian’s release 
from his earthly life is not lost by our interpretation, 
it is rather strengthened; for what Simeon’s waiting 
for the Lord’s Christ was (a bondage), the whole 
earthly life of the Christian is, a waiting for the time 
when finally he shall likewise with his own eyes be- 
hold the Lord’s Christ, in the glory of heaven. It is, 
of course, only an application, a comparison, and no 
more. — V. 30. For mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, or more exactly, since the word is not * swryeia, 
but the neuter of the adjective form swviews, “that 
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which brings salvation.” Simeon’s eyes saw the child 
Jesus, but by the revelation of the Spirit he saw more 
than a simple child like other children, he saw that 
child “which would grow, become a man, proclaim the 
truth, die for mankind and redeem the world.” 
Stoecker. In the child’s presence at that very instant, 
as Simeon said, one could truly see 16 owtygv cov. The 
first steps in bringing that salvation had already been 
taken. 

V. 31. Thus far Simeon thought only of himself, 
his own former position, his own release, his own 
peace. But the word “salvation” opens a world-wide 
vista before him. No longer does he think merely of 
himself, for this salvation is one which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all peoples. ‘“‘Hast pre- 
pared” — hast set in readiness —includes both the 
special thought, care and effort of God, as well as the 
blessed result attained and now remaining. “Before 
the face” — right before the eyes, so as to be seen. 
But the most remarkable word here is: of all peoples, 
névtwv tov Aadv. This is universal salvation indeed! 
In a way this word is even stronger than that of the 
angel who spoke to the shepherds on the fields of 
Bethlehem, for he said, “joy which shall be xavti 16 106,” 
and this 406¢ would naturally be understood by a Jew 
to signify his own nation — which shall be to all the 
nation. But Simeon uses the plural, which can in no 
way be restricted to the Jewish nation. — Nor are we 
left in the least doubt as to whether the salvation is 
really meant for “all peoples.”” The expression “hast 
prepared before the face” implies that, for it could 
not have been prepared as a mere show for them to 
marvel at and yet not partake of. — Simeon divides 
oi Aoot in the fashion customary with the Jews, into 
Gentiles, vn, and thy people, dads cov, giving this its 
honor-name Israel. The salvation prepared by God 
is for both, and as such equally for both. Yet there 
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is a difference between them as is indicated already 
by the use of the two names; the Gentiles are not 
called God’s people. They have lived far from the 
true God, in the night of heathen darkness. For them 
therefore God’s salvation is a light, v. 32. But has 
not God’s people had the light? Yes, but there is 
something in this salvation exceeding all the light 
Israel ever had, it is for the chosen people the glory. 
In calling Christ, or the salvation of Christ, “a light” 
Simeon re-echoed all the clear utterances of Isaiah, 
9, 2; 42, 6; 49, 6; 60, 1-3. The Gentile nations were 
indeed in darkness. Salvation comes to them as the 
light for revelation, showing what the light shall do, 
namely reveal, unveil, make plain what all the dark- 
ness hid from them before, namely the grace of God 
and the way of deliverance from sin and death. The 
words eis dxoxdhupw ttvOv are rendered in the margin 
“for the unveiling of the Gentiles.” The genitive 
étv@v may be either subjective or objective; we prefer 
the former, namely the revelation which the Gentiles 
possess, which in substance amounts to the regular 
text of the R. V. “revelation to the Gentiles.” — This 
view is strengthened by the genitive connected with 
d6Eav — aot cov ’Iogarji. “For the people of Israel the 
‘salvation’ is ‘glory,’ because the people of God attain 
in the appearance and work of the Messiah that glory 
which distinguishes them above all nations, as being 
set apart to be the source and possessor of salvation.” 
Some here throw in a little chiliastic color, like Godet 
—after Christ shall have converted the Gentiles he 
will glorify his people Israel, namely by the final con- 
version of the Jews. There is no such “after” or 
succession here, the ~@s and the 6éE« are simultaneous. 
Then too Simeon says nothing of a glorification of 
Israel either taking place at that time or at a later 
time. He says that his eyes have seen God’s salvation 
and this salvation which he thus sees he calls the glory 
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of Israel. Whether Israel accepts it or not, God’s sal- 
vation in Christ is Israel’s glory, for to the end of the 
world Christ’s own word must stand: “Salvation is 
of the Jews,” John 4, 22. On the question of the final 
conversion of the Jewish nation see the Tenth Sunday 
after Trinity, Matth. 23, 38. A former Prime Minister 
of England, Disraeli, a Jew, says: “The pupil of 
Moses may ask himself whether all the princes of 
David have done so much for the Jews as that Prince 
who was crucified on Calvary. Had it not been for 
him, the Jews would have been comparatively un- 
known, or known only as a high oriental caste which 
had lost its country. “Has not he made their history 
the most famous history of the world? Has he not 
hung up their laws in every temple? Has not he 
avenged the victims of Titus, and conquered the 
Cesars? What successes did they anticipate from 
their Messiah? The wildest dreams of the Rabbis 
have been far exceeded. Has not Jesus conquered 
Europe, and changed its name into Christendom? All 
countries that refuse the cross wither, while the whole 
of the new world is devoted to the Semitic principle 
and its most glorious offspring, the Jewish faith’? — 
hardly the Jewish faith, but the faith of the Christ . 
rejected by the Jews, even by a Disraeli who cannot 
help seeing some of the glory-rays (the more outward 
ones) emanating from the salvation ih Jesus. — 
Noesgen assumes that the Magi from the East came | 
to Bethlehem before the child Jesus was brought to 
the Temple; we prefer the chronology of Robinson, 
which makes that event follow the visit of the holy 
family to Jerusalem. — The last note in the three 
specific Christmas texts of this cycle is the note of 
world-wide missions, for Jew and Gentile alike, 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


In order to compose a real introduction to a sermon, one 
must know where to start and whither to go. The introduction 
is a straight line of thought between these two points. First, 
get the starting point. In order to do that place yourself as a 
hearer in the pew and make yourself listen attentively to the 
reading of the text. The impression properly made on you by 
the text as thus you hear it read to you, is your real starting 
point. We may also say it is the dominant thought naturally 
awakened in the hearer’s mind. Sometimes it is an important 
question raised in the hearer by the text. Begin at this start- 
ing point. Logically, psychologically, and in the very nature of 
what you are attempting to do in a sermon, this is the place at 
which to begin. Now face straight and true for your theme, 
which is the goal for your introduction. Naturally the distance 
will not be long. — 1) It is a mistake to start away from the 
real starting point. That is one reason why some introductions 
are labored and long. If you do start a bit away from the 
starting point, get to that point as fast as you can, and do not. 
fail to do so. 2) It is a mistake to wander away from the 
straight line leading to the theme. It is like a man losing his 
way; no man knows where he will get to. This too makes for 
undue length. 3) It is a mistake not to connect simply and 
naturally with your theme. If you have to make a final desper- 
ate jump in thought to get to your theme, your introduction is 
wrong. — The introduction is a beautiful porch designed to fit 
exactly the sermon house you have sketched out in your out- 
line. ' 

We add the following. Read the text properly. It is the 
most important thing you do in the pulpit. Put no long prayer 
between the text and the sermon, as this is bound to erase any 
impression the text makes on your hearers. Wait till your 
audience is completely settled in the pews before you start the 
sermon. Wait even a little longer, till every eye is turned to- 
ward you and every ear listens. Then begin. Strike the right 
note in the very first sentence. In fact the first few sentences 
must hit true, have full weight of thought, and justify the at- 
tention you have drawn from your audience. Attention and 
interest lost in the start is very hard to regain. To be hesi- 
tant in the start, to grope and feel your way, to stumble and 
speak disconnectedly, is to score failure where success is vital. 

Take the present text. An impressive reading of it puts 
into the hearts and minds of your hearers the picture of old 
Simeon holding the Christ-child in his arms while his lips utter 
the grandest praise and thanksgiving. That picture is your 
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starting point for the introduction. Suppose you have made 
your theme: How an Old Man Celebrates Christmas, then your 
introduction may run as follows: The story of what venerable 
old Simeon did when the Christ-child was brought into the 
Temple at Jerusalem, comes to all of us with the most tender 
appeal. We generally think of Christmas as a children’s fes- 
tival. And indeed we want all our little ones to gather about 
the manger in Bethlehem and sing their lovely Christmas songs. 
But. all of us, even the grey-haired, bent with age, turn young 
again at Christmas time, and join in the happy singing of our 
little ones. The more we have felt the burdens and trials of 
life, the nearer we have come to the day when we shall be called 
to meet our Savior above, the fuller and deeper should be our 
appreciation of what the child Jesus was and what he came to 
bring us all. The feelings that Simeon had when he saw the 
holy Child in the Temple should fill our hearts; and the ex- 
pression he gave to his feelings when he took the holy Child in 
his arms ought to find a perfect echo in our own hearts. Let 
venerable old Simeon show us once more, 


How an Old Man Celebrates Christmas. 


He celebrates it just like Simeon: J. With holy desire. II. With 
lofty joy. III. With fervent praise. IV. With world-wide love. 
V. With blessed peace. This introduction is a mere illustration, 
not a model. Make yours a lot better, but do it on the same 
principle. In the outline Simeon is made a pattern for us show- 
ing us how to receive Christ. The parts are obtained by an- 
alyzing the inner contents of the text. — Here is another illus- 
tration: It is because the Christ-child is in the story of Simeon 
that this story attracts us all. It is because Simeon received 
the Christ-child not: only into his arms, but the salvation this 
child brought right into his heart, that we are more than at- 
tracted, that we are actually captivated by this story. Let us 
yield our hearts to it, for 


The Story of Simeon Would Make the Christ-Child Ours. 


It tells us I. Of the Holy Ghost, who still brings the Christ-child 
to us; II. Of the salvation God has prepared for us in the Christ- 
child; III. Of the joyful faith by which the Christ-child is made 
ours; IV. Of the peace and praise that always show the Christ- 
child is actually ours. — Here we may ask, whether the parts 
should always be announced in the sermon right after the state- 
ment of the theme. Yes, when the announcement tends to stim- 
ulate the hearer’s interest in what is coming. No, when, as 
in the last sample, the entire contents of the sermon are already 
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summarized in the parts; announce each part as you reach it, 
or build up each part and announce its summary at the climax 
of the part, or toward the end of the part. Be flexible in the 
matter, and not bound by a wooden rule. Variety is better than 
stereotype form. Always to state the parts after the theme is 
to set up an arbitrary rule. All arbitrary rules are unhomileti- 
cal.. A word about not stating the parts at all: do not state 
the parts (or the theme, for that matter, either!) if you do not 
want your hearers to know exactly what you are talking about, 
if you want to leave them in the dark, and to guess at what you 
really mean. — It will be easy to introduce the theme: 


Simeon: Constant Christmas. 
I. Through life and death. 
II. From nation to nation and age to age. 
The theme is split on the word “constant,” and the text shows 
two domains in which the constant effect of Christmas is to 
show itself. 


Have Your Eyes Seen God’s Salvation This Christmas-tide? 
I. They have, if you were enlightened by the Spirit 
through the Word. 
Il. They have, if you have pressed the Savior to your 
heart in faith. 
Ill. They have, if you are now trying to make others 
share in his salvation. 

Once in a while, instead of actually dividing the text it- 
self, or the inner substance of it, a good sermon division may 
be obtained by looking at the entire text from various angles. 
The preacher turns different lights upon it. In doing so certain 
features of the text are emphasized in each view of the text, 
yet without actually dividing the text or its specific contents. 
This is what G. Mayer does: 

Simeon’s Song of Praise. 
I. The last psalm of the old covenant. 
ll. A cradle-song for the Christ-child. 
Ill. A swan’s song for a dying believer. 
IV. The missionary hymn of Christendom. 
Following closely upon the festival, our text may be used 
as showing the effects which the festival ought to produce in 
us. The figure of “fruit” is natural and appropriate: 


Simeon Shows Us the Best Christmas Fruit. 
The faith that 1) receives; 2) trusts; 3) praises; 4) serves; 
5) spreads the Gospel; 6) departs in peace. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Luke 4, 16-21 


The beauty of this text for the opening of the 
new year becomes apparent when we recall the Jewish 
year of the Jubilee, which came every fiftieth year, 
when slaves were set free, debts cancelled, lands 
restored, and joy was spread abroad generally. Christ 
makes the new year a Year of Jubilee for us, preaching 
good tidings to the poor, release to the captives, sight 
to the blind, liberty to‘the bruised. Behold, he makes 
all things new! Without him there is no true new 
year, no “acceptable year of the Lord.” But with him, 
the year of Jubilee never ends, it simply merges into 
eternal blessedness. Our text thus carries the Christ- 
mas thought and the Christmas joy into this festival. 
That is its object, and for this reason it ends with the 
21st verse. In purposely omits the unbelieving and 
wicked action of the inhabitants of Nazareth. The 
dominant note of this text is joy. Langsdorff indeed 
asks whether this Scripture is really fulfilled in our 
midst, and wants us to search our hearts in true re- 
pentance. While homiletically not incorrect, the text 
itself — apart from any special necessity among the 
hearers — states positively that where Christ and his 
blessed word is, there this Scripture is indeed ful- 
filled, even if many do not believe,.as in Nazareth men 
did not believe. And this is the joy of it — Christ 
actually brings the acceptable year of the Lord, the 
blessed Christian year of Jubilee, and all they who 
receive him and his gracious deliverance celebrate the 
new year of grace and continue to celebrate it until 
for them it turns into a year of glory. 


: The first visit of Jesus to Galilee after assuming 
his ministry is signalized by the miracle at Cana. Be- 
(124) 
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tween this and the second visit, when he came also to 
Nazareth, there lay a period of time sufficient for him 
to become well known throughout the country, es- 
pecially also in Galilee, where he was now “glorified 
of all,” Luke 4, 15. He had driven the traders out of 
the Temple in the Holy City, he had gathered disciples 
and baptized, he had made an impression also in 
Samaria at Shechem or Neapolis, and he had passed 
through a considerable part of Galilee. See Robinson, 
Harmony of the Gospels. After this he also came to 
his home of many years, the little town of Nazareth. 

V.16. Jesus came to Nazareth in the course of 
his preaching from place to place in Galilee. Of all the 
places he entered, this little town where he had lived 
so long and grown from childhood into manhood must 
have been especially dear to him. Here he had dwelt 
with his earthly parents and other relatives (Matth. 
13, 55); here, no doubt, he had helped to bury his 
foster-father Joseph; here he had assumed the care 
of his mother Mary and labored for their support with 
his own hands; here he had associated with men 
generally in the ordinary affairs of life, and this for 
many years; here he had made ready in silence and 
waiting for the great work he was now engaged in. 
But all that lay hidden while he had dwelt familiarly 
so long in Nazareth, now stood revealed before the 
eyes of men. He was indeed the same he had always 
been, and yet to men not the same, for now the Spirit 
of the Lord was upon him to preach good tidings to 
the poor. — Where he had been brought up, literally 
means nourished and fed, and refers to his physical 
development in his human home. The expression 
jw tefoapuévos (from teégm) does not refer to what we 
usually call home-training, education and the forma- 
tion of character by means of such training. In 
Nazareth Jesus “had been brought up,” reared from 
childhood to manhood — the town, had been, in this 
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sense, his home. Attention is here drawn to the fact 
because of what follows. — And he entered into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day. This was the regular 
Jewish place of worship in Nazareth, called svvaywyn, 
“the gathering.” Jesus taught extensively in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, and wrought some of his most 
notable miracles in them. But of them all this syna- 
gogue at Nazareth has a peculiar interest for us, for 
here Jesus attended from boyhood on up. Sabbath 
after Sabbath he sat in his place and listened to the 
Word read and to the preaching and admonition such 
as it was, and took part in the worship according to 
the customs then in vogue. Now this notable Sabbath 
day had arrived, full of great significance for himself 
and for all who dwelt in Nazareth. “The Lord is in 
his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” We may well suppose that the synagogue was 
filled to utmost capacity this Sabbath day; and yet for 
all there were so many, they failed to appreciate this 
most blessed occasion, priceless with its opportunities 
for salvation. How many times has it been just so 
with the éxxinoia, the gathering or congregation of 
Christian worshippers. — As his custom was — a 
very significant remark. In a little town like Nazareth 
there were no Rabbis of great learning, and the wor- 
ship must usually have been poor as far as instructive 
and edifying remarks were concerned. Yet Jesus, in 
whom dwelt such wealth of truth and wisdom, never 
absented himself from the service. What an example 
for us today, when the slightest fault is made an excuse 
for remaining away, and when the service may be all 
one can ask in regard to edifying and instructive 
elements, and the fulness of Gospel truth; yet, in spite 
of it all, men remain away. A blessed custom, to 
attend the Christian assembly for worship Sunday 
after Sunday! Some may make it a mere custom 
indeed, and turn even a good thing into evil. — And 
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stood up toread. Edersheim assumes that Jesus had 
been invited and appointed by the ruler of the syna- 
gogue to take this part of the service, and that he 
had also conducted the earlier part of the service, 
including the prayer. The text is silent on this. Far- 
rar describes the service, “not unlike our own,” as 
follows: ‘After the prayers two lessons were always 
read, one from the Law called parashah, and one from 
the Prophets called haphtarah; and as there were no 
ordained ministers to conduct the services — for the 
office of priests and Levites at Jerusalem was wholly 
different — these lessons might not only be read by 
any competent person who received permission from 
the résh hak-kenéseth, but he was even at liberty to 
add his own midrash, or comment.” Farrar, Life of 
Christ, 118-119. During the reading both the reader 
and the hearers stood; when it was ended all sat down, 
and any comment was spoken while the speaker was | 
seated. We do not hear that Jesus took such a part 
in the Jewish service before he entered upon his 
ministry, although he was competent beyond all com- 
parison with the men who thus read and spoke while 
Jesus still lived in the town. This was the first time 
he occupied so honorable a place in his home synagogue. 

V.17. Farrar sketches what now follows: “The 
reading of the parashah, or lesson from the Pentateuch, 
was apparently over when Jesus ascended the steps 
of the bima. Recognizing his claim to perform the 
honorable function of a maphtir or reader, the chazzan 
(clerk) drew aside the silk curtain of the painted ark 
which contained the sacred manuscripts, and handed 
him the megillah or roll of the Prophet Isaiah, which 
contained the haphtarah of the day. Our Lord un- 
rolled the volume, and found the well-known passage 
in Isaiah 61. The whole congregation stood up to 
listen to him. The length of the haphtarah might be 
from three to twenty-one verses; but Jesus only read 
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the first part of the second, stopping short, in a spirit 
of tenderness, before the stern expression, “The day 
of vengeance of our God,’ so that the gracious words, 
‘The acceptable year of the Lord,’ might rest last 
upon their ears and form the text of his discourse. 
He then rolled up the megillah, handed it back to the 
chazzan, and, as was customary among the Jews, sat 
down to deliver his sermon.” This included as was 
customary a translation of the Hebrew selection into 
the Aramaic vernacular. In reading the parashah 
each verse as read was translated, but of the haphtarah 
the reader might take three verses, though no more. 
The selection of Jesus embraced one long verse only. 
Bvupios is the Egyptian papyrus plant, from which we 
have fifptos and the diminutive pibsiov — that made of 
the plant, paper, book, or writing. Here the writing 
was in the form of a roll, and some texts read avantvEac, 
having unrolled, from avaxticom, instead of Gvoifas, 
having opened; compare até&as from atvoow, having 
rolled up, “closed,” v. 20. The choice of the prophet 
to be read on this Sabbath lay with the syna- 
gogue authorities who followed a certain order. Isaiah 
was thus duly placed in Jesus’ hands, Isaiah, the evan- 
gelist among the prophets. In later times there were 
fixed selections for every Sabbath day, but these were 
not in vogue in the time of Jesus. The selection was 
left with the reader. — Jesus found the place where 
it was written, Is. 61, 1-2, yet the word eieev leaves 
us in doubt whether Jesus sought this place, or whether 
without seeking, it turned up as he unrolled the scroll. 
The passage, like hundreds of others, must have been 
perfectly familiar to the mind of Jesus, for he lived 
in the Word of God. G. Mayer adds the caution that 
we must not conclude, because Jesus preached ex 
tempore, we preachers ought to do likewise now, for 
we have neither the powers that Jesus had, nor the 
preparation that lay behind his preaching. And Besser 
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warns us against the practice of seeking divine direc- 
tion by opening our Bibles at random and laying our 
finger haphazardly upon some passage, and then look- 
ing upon this as a divine direction. 

V. 18. Luke gives the passage as found in the 
Septuagint with the change of xnevEa in verse 19 in- 
stead of xahéoa. Tugiois dvéfieww is retained from the 
Septuagint, although an inexact rendering of the 
Hebrew; idoacta rods cuvtetgumévous ti xagdiav, omitted 
by Westcott and Hort, is in the Septuagint. The 
words, &tooteiia tetgavouévous év dpéoet, however, are in 
the nature of a comment (midrash) from Is. 58, 6, 
for which reason it is best to assume that here Luke 
gives not so much the actual haphtarah which Jesus 
read, but the words of Isaiah which Jesus chose as the 
text to speak on. He inserted the line he deemed 
necessary, from another chapter of the prophet. The 
prophet’s words here quoted are evidently recorded 
with direct reference to what immediately follows, 
when Jesus says, “Today hath this Scripture been ful- 
filled in your ears,” and the word today” and “in 
your ears” make necessary the omission of the 
prophet’s words regarding the judgment, “and the day 
of vengeance of our God,” Is. 61, 2, on which Jesus 
did not wish to speak here. — Jesus refers these words 
of Isaiah directly to himself, as spoken by the prophet 
of old concerning the Messiah’s-. person and work. — 
The Spirit of the Lord, ~veivo, needs no article; it is 
the name of the third person of the Godhead. Upon 
me, the accusative denoting direction, is explained 
by the words immediately following, because he 
anointed me. ‘“‘Because,”’ 0% eivexev, is translated in the 
‘margin of the R. V. with “wherefore.” This gives 
the sense that the Spirit was already upon Jesus, and 
for this reason the Spirit anointed him. We prefer 
the sense expressed by “because,” in the sense of 6u, 
dub, propterea quod =the Spirit is upon him be- 
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cause the Spirit anointed him, i. e. after the Baptism 
at the river Jordan, Luke 3, 22; John 1, 32. The latter 
passage tells us that the Spirit “abode upon him,” 
and Luke 4, 14 reminds us that at this very time when 
Jesus preached in Galilee, he did this “in the power 
of the Spirit.” The analogy of John 20, 22, and the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
prompts us to restrict the anointing mentioned here 
by the prophet to the visible descent of the Spirit 
upon Jesus at the river Jordan, disregarding the 
conception by the Holy Ghost and the power of the 
Spirit thus in Jesus from his birth on. The very first 
words of Isaiah’s prophecy proclaim Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, the Christ, the Anointed One. The anointing is 
here set forth as an act of the Spirit of the Lord; the 
Spirit is the active agent and the medium in one, and 
we may recall that the works of the divine persons 
ad extra are:inclusive, i. e. are to be attributed to all 
the persons, not exclusively to one or the other alone. 
Thus the Father anoints the Son, and the Spirit is 
likewise said to anoint him. It is the same with the 
action of sending the Savior to proclaim release, etc. 
Note also éxgquev, Hebr. maschach, the ceremonial word 
for the application of oil in some rite, hence xevotds, one 
thus anointed; not disipo, to oil. — To preach good 
tidings to the poor—two blessed words in the 
Greek: evayyehioacda. xtwxois. He who himself is the 
Word is sent to preach good tidings. Here is nothing 
but sweetness, as Besser remarks. The word etayyekito, 
evayyéuov, as the Formula of Concord in its fifth article 
shows, is used in a wider and in a narrower sense, to 
include the entire preaching of Christ and of the 
apostles (generalis definitio), or to include only the 
message of grace and salvation as distinct from the 
Law. The Confession takes our text in the sense of 
this latter definition, for it says of Luke 4, 18, “The 
Gospel proclaims the forgiveness of sins, not to coarse 
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and secure hearts, but to the bruised and penitent.” 
Jacobs, 590, 9. The whole context corroborates this. 
Our Confessions are full of fine definitions of the 
Gospel. “The Gospel is such a preaching,” says 
Luther, quoted in the F. C., “as shows and gives noth- 
ing else than grace and forgiveness in Christ.” 590, 6. 
“The peculiar office of the Gospel” is said to be 
“preaching the forgiveness of sins in the whole 
world.” 330. The finest possible summary of the 
“good tidings” Jesus himself has given in his talk 
with Nicodemus, John 3, 16. — To the poor, «tw ois, 
beggarly ones, people altogether destitute. They are 
the same as those mentioned in the Sermon on the 
Mount, ‘‘the poor in spirit,’”’ Matth. 5, 3. The Gospel 
was ordered preached to the whole world by Christ 
himself. We might indeed say “the poor” here — “all 
nations,” “every creature,” the whole world. But the 
distinction must ever be observed that the Gospel in 
the strict sense of the word is for terrified consciences, 
not for men secure in their sins and wickedness. ‘The 
poor in spirit are those who, whether rich or poor in 
temporal things, are conscious of their poverty in re- 
gard to that righteousness and true holiness with 
which man was endowed when God created him in his 
own image and which is required of him to fulfill his 
mission.” Loy, Sermon on the Mount, 26. What it 
means to preach the Gospel “to the poor” Jesus showed 
us when he ate with publicans and sinners. This 
blessed work was one of the distinct marks of his 
Messianic mission. 

Just what the good tidings were which Jesus was 
sent to preach Isaiah does not say in the sentence 
itself. We can imagine what would be good tidings 
for the spiritually poor. The prophet however brings 
forward a wealth of imagery to show us whom he 
means by “the poor,” and what preaching the Gospel 
to them in the full sense of the word is. He hath 
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sent me, namely the Spirit, as an embassador, with 
a glorious message. Jesus afterward says to his 
apostles, “As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.” John 20, 21. The perfect tense is used = 
hath sent me, and I am here on my mission. — To 
proclaim, as a herald —it is the regular word for 
preaching, and shows how the eiayyetioacta is to be 
executed, namely by a public, official proclamation. — 
Release to the captives, etc. There is no essential 
difference between the captives, the blind, and the 
bruised, nor between the blessings proclaimed to them. 
There is no special order in the arrangement of cap- 
tives, blind and bruised. We can say only this much 
that the prophet takes up these striking images to 
illustrate the sad spiritual condition of those whom 
the Messiah shall help. What a miserable thing is a 
captive, fettered and bound, locked in behind iron 
bars and massive door, beyond hope of ever breaking 
through! Such captives are we in our sins and in 
our whole lost condition. Every sin with its guilt 
and condemnation is a fetter, a dungeon from which 
we are powerless to escape. The chain may be in- 
visible, the prison may be intangible — they hold us 
none the less securely. We cannot escape, however 
much we may sigh and groan and long for release. 
Here comes Christ, and he proclaims: Ye are released! 
The Greek word is especially precious, because it is 
the one regularly used for ‘forgiveness,” éects, re- 
lease from guilt and punishment. And let us note 
well that when the Messiah proclaims release, it is 
no empty message, but the authoritative word which 
unlocks all prisons and strikes off all chains. It is 
as if in some penitentiary there lay a poor guilty cap- 
tive without hope or help, and suddenly there should 
come a messenger from the governor reading to him 
and the prison warden the order of pardon — the doors 
open, he is at once conducted out to liberty. — And 
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recovering of sight to the blind. Jesus healed many 
blind, and we know how they acted in their joy. Re- 
member Bartimezus, also the man that was born blind: 
“One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I 
see,” John 9, 25. Blindness is here taken as a result 
of sin, analogous to captivity. The blind are they that 
are shut out from light and all the blessings of the 
light. They grope about in darkness, they stumble 
and fall, they cannot find the way. This blindness is 
like that of the bodily eyes, when a man well knows 
there is such a thing as sight, that others have seeing 
eyes, and when he longs also to be able to see, but 
hopelessly as far as he himself is concerned. This is 
covertly expressed in the word recovering of sight, 
avaBieyis, obtaining sight again. Those interpretations 
which take blindness here to be that condition which 
knows absolutely nothing of God, “having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God, through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart, who being past feeling 
have given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to 
work all uncleanness with greediness,” Eph. 4, 18-19 
— overlook the fact that to such the Law must first 
be applied, and not until it has done its work can the 
Gospel come in. Here, however, we have only this 
work of the Gospel described. Hence these blind are 
such as have been brought to a sense of their blind- 
ness by the work of the Law (“By the Law is the 
knowledge of sin,” Rom. 3, 20). To them Christ is 
sent to proclaim recovering of sight, for Christ is 
“the light of the world,” “the true light that lighteth 
every man,” “the dayspring from on high,” “the Sun 
of righteousness.” This recovering of sight = faith 
— when all at once the heart sees, really sees, the grace 
of God, the atoning blood of Christ, the pardon from 
sin, the sure hope of heaven in the Savior’s wounds. 
O what blessed dvéfiews! All bodily sight is nothing 
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in comparison with it. — To set at liberty them that 
are bruised (Is. 58, 6). Another fearful picture of 
sin’s work is given when the poor sinners are set 
before us as te?qavonévor, those that have been shattered, 
crushed, beaten and bruised, and are now in that con- 
dition (perfect tense). These may well be taken to 
be slaves, like the poor Hebrews under Pharaoh in 
Egypt, hammered into submission against their will, 
and no hope nor help in sight for them. So sin tyran- 
nizes the sinner. What a fearful thing is a bruised 
conscience. Mind and body held fast by the tyrant, 
and no deliverer near. — To set at liberty is given 
as the translation of dzooteiia év dice: — to send away 
in release. The last is again that precious word which 
the Scriptures use for forgiveness — release from guilt 
and punishment. No more blows and bruises, no more 
wounds and crushing pains, but release from it all, a 
new Master, gracious and kind, a new station, not 
slaves, but sons, a new balm to heal the hurts — this 
is “to be set at liberty” by the Messiah. And here 
again we are dealing not with hardened slaves who 
have settled down after a manner content with their 
slavery, dreaming themselves free, boasting like the 
Pharisees of their station and liberty, but with such 
upon whom the Law has begun to work effectively, 
who are ready therefore for the Gospel, and when it 
comes accept it in faith. Rom. 7, 24-25. 

V.19. To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, ‘‘the Lord’s year of acceptance and favor.” 
The reference here is to the Jewish year of jubilee, 
a faint image, but a beautiful one, of the time when 
the Messiah should reign, Lev. 25, 10. The protlama- 
tion is an authoritative and effective one, it actually 
ushers in the year. “Year,” éviavtéc — a definite circle 
of time, embracing a series of events which distinguish 
it; a cycle or period. “Acceptable” to the Lord, pleas- 
ing. to him, so as he would have it —and this is the 
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climax of the picture, for when all things please the 
Lord, all things are well for us. “They who hear and 
believe the Gospel, have, praise God, a Jubilee-year 
every hour of their lives; the time in which the Gospel 
proceeds in purity is the real, rich, acceptable Jubilee- 
year.” Luther. Jesus sketched it, much like Isaiah, 
when he told the messengers John the Baptist sent to 
him, to tell John again what they saw and heard. All 
the days and years of your life spent without Christ 
and faith in him are days and years of poverty, cap- 
tivity, blindness and bruises; the moment faith fills 
your heart all is changed. Though sin remain and 
many a trial, yet riches have begun, release, recovery 
of sight, healing and freedom from tyranny, and God 
is pleased with you. — Jesus stops with the acceptable 
year of the Lord, for he was not then sent to judge 
the world, but to save the world; “the day of ven- 
geance”’ will follow in due time for all who refuse to 
receive the Messiah and the blessings which he brings. 
— The A. V. has an additional descriptive clause, 
omitted by the R. V., at the head of the trio explained 
above: “he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance,” etc. In preaching this may either 
be omitted, or since it occurs in Isaiah, it may be 
worked in without further question. The broken- 
hearted — tots ovvtetoumévovs tiv xagdi0v — those who 
have been crushed or ground together as to their 
hearts (adverbial accusative). It is a strong ex- 
pression, designating a fatal hurt. It is figurative and 
stands for all the heartaches which sin causes, the 
“terrors of conscience,” the misery which knows no 
alleviation. The Law especially causes this broken- 
heartedness to be felt. Thus Luther in the monastery 
eried in vain: “My sins, my sins!” Such broken 
hearts Christ alone is able to heal, with the precious 
balm of the Gospel. 

The description in v. 20 is as vivid as if an eye- 
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witness were picturing the scene. Jesus made no 
strange move of any kind. The scroll was not usually 
retained by the speaker while he added his comment. 
It was carefully and reverently put back into its recep- 
tacle. The clerk took it from the reader’s hand and 
put it away. There must have been a dignity and 
power in the whole appearance of Jesus, in the sound 
of his voice, in every inflection and gesture, riveting 
the attention of the people in the synagogue upon him. 
Indeed, the hour and scene was one far above what 
any one in Nazareth realized. The Word himself had 
read the Word to them, and the Word himself would 
now expound the Word to them. Chemnitz says: 
“Although preaching is common to all the servants 
of the Word, yet Isaiah especially ascribes it to Christ, 
because in him, by him, and for his sake there shall 
be preached the grace of God, forgiveness of sins, 
salvation and eternal life. He himself revealed from 
the bosom of the Father the mystery of the Gospel, 
and to his voice all other preachers of the Gospel are 
forever bound.” — And he began to say, a solemn, 
significant form of expression; it shows the greatness 
of what now occured. This was the beginning — and 
the rest was all in the same strain: Today hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears. It is at once 
the introduction and the theme; Jesus enters without 
delay in mediam rem. “Today” is put forward em- 
phatically. Would that Nazareth had known, at least 
in this her day, the things which belonged to her peace, 
but, alas, like Jerusalem, they were hid from her eyes. 
Luke 19, 42. For Nazareth Isaiah’s prophecy was 
fulfilled in that day when the Messiah himself stood 
in the synagogue and did what the prophet had fore- 
told. — In your ears refers to the preaching and pro- 
clamation which the prophet said the Messiah was to 
execute. But alas, that most precious work of all is 
least esteemed by so many even today. What mockery 
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has been made of “the foolishness of preaching,” and 
yet in it lies salvation for all who rightly hear and be- 
lieve. Who of us would not like at least now to read 
Christ’s gracious sermon in Nazareth? But what we 
really need we have in that one sentence which distills 
all the quintessence of his Gospel words into so brief 
a form. The Messiah was there, salvation was there, 
the heavenly kingdom was there. What need to say 
more for us who could not be there, but have instead 
the whole New Testament? Let us know rather that 
our day of grace and salvation is today, as we too 
hear the Word speaking in the Word, and let us believe 
with all our hearts and go on rejoicing in the accept- 
able year of the Lord. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Anything in the line of paradoxes is good for outline 
purposes, except of course strained and forced contrasts, or 
such as are not easily cleared up. A paradox stimulates inter- 
est even when mild, and this is always good. When the solu- 
tion is offered, it satisfies, and that, too, is good. — We all love 
things that are new. The Lord has even promised to make 
earth and heaven and all things new at last; and we long for 
the day to come. So often, to get the new we must discard the 
old. That is when the old is bad, and the new good; or when 
the old is inferior, and the new superior. There is, however, 
a newness of another kind —the older it gets the newer it be- 
comes, the farther back it reaches the more excellent it seems 
at the present moment. This is the newness we must get hold 
of this New Year’s Day. It appeared in Nazareth long, long 
ago, when the Lord came back to his old home city, went again 
to the old synagogue where he had sat so often with Joseph, 
opened the old scroll of Holy Writ, read the old, old prophecy 
of Isaiah — and then so wonderfully revealed all the newness to 
his hearers. Let us learn the New Year’s secret of 


The Old That Makes All Things New. 


I. It is the old grace of God that shines with new- 
: ness in Christ Jesus. 
II. It is the old Word of God that comes with constant 
newness of power. 
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Ill. It is the old faith in God that fills us with the new- 
ness of deliverance. 

IV. It is the old life with God that leads us into the 
newness of joys forever. 


New Year’s Day stresses the idea of the “day,” which 
matches Christ’s word in the text: “This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” So our theme is reached: 


The New Year’s Call from Nazareth: Today, Today! 


I. Today Christ still comes to you. (Who knows 
whether you will greet another New Year’s 
Day?) 
Il. Today the Gospel still sounds for you. (Who 
knows how long you will yet hear it?) 
III. Today God’s grace still works for you. (Who 
knows, if you secretly resist it now, whether it 
will ever succeed in delivering and helping you?) 


There is an expression in the text which will captivate 
many preachers. Let us use it: Happy New Year! Happy 
New Year! is the universal greeting today. Often enough it 
is meant superficially, only of earthly pleasantnéss and happi- 
ness for the coming year. Jesus would put into this greeting 
the fulness of meaning which alone can make the year truly 
happy for us. This year must by his grace become the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord for us. } 


A Happy New Year Indeed: The Acceptable Year of the Lord. 


The year will please the Lord and shine with true happi- 
ness for us, if this year is 


I, Marked by our acceptance of his saving gifts. 
II, Filled with our gratitude and praise for his saving 
gifts. 
The scene portrayed in our text may be utilized dramatical- 


ly by placing ourselves today into that ancient synagogue among 
the hearers of Jesus. Surely we all would like to have been there. 


A New Year’s Service in Nazareth. 


I. The Savior was there — picture him with all that 
he had done thus far, and was yet to do ac- 
cording to Isaiah’s prophecy, and what this 
means for us this New Year’s Day. 
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II. The Gospel was there —in the summary of Isaiah, 
and in the preaching of Jesus; bring out its 
main features, enlightenment, freedom, healing, 
riches, and what this means for us this New 
Year’s Day. 

III. Poor sinners were there —the people of Nazareth, 
sinners all; show what that means as regards 
us, namely how we are in the same class with 
them. 

IV. Faith and joy should have been there —but were 
not; what a mistake if we go from this service 
without faith and joy. 


The entire sermon may center in the word “new,” since 
this is a “new” year, and the body of the text describes this 
newness so fully. Let the theme be: 


New — In Christ! 


I. The newness. 

1. Not what the world may call new — new 
success — new health — new inventions — 
new pleasures —new sensations — etc. 

2. But what Christ calls and himself makes 
new: 

a) See the man on the road to Jericho 
with shattered limbs, robbed, half 
dead, nothing but a groan in his 
heart —then see him after that, 
whole and sound, happy and strong 
and wealthy again. That is new. 
But mark it well, that man is you! 

b) hi poor Joseph in the pit, then sold 
to the Ishmaelites, crying his poor 
heart out —then see him later in 
Pharaoh’s chariot, with golden 
chain, etc. That is new. But look 
close — his form and feature, they 
look like you! 

ce) See poor Samson blind at the Philis- 
tines’ wheel, what a sad, sad figure. 
Think what he would have been if 
Christ could have touched his sight- 
less sockets. How he would have 
sung, leaped and danced like Bar- 
timeus on the road to Jericho. — 
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But is this not your image and 
picture? 

d) See the Hebrews in the brick-yards, 
under the lash of the Egyptian 
drivers. —See them again, every 
man under his own vine and fig tree 
in Canaan. That is new. But is 
this not your history? 

3. And this is the sum of it all: Gospel for the 
poor —the acceptable year of the Lord 
through grace in Jesus Christ. 


II. The new way to this newness. 


1. You cannot realize it by efforts of your own, 
resolutions, reforms, new methods and 
human helps. 

2. It is brought to you by him who makes all 
things new; by the Christ, by the Gospel, 
by the Spirit of God. 

8. You must accept it—know and feel what 
you are, lost and doomed in sin —em- 
bracing the proffered Christ and his sal- 
vation by faith — keeping and growing in 
faith, until all the fulness of joy is your 
very own experience. That is new — new, 
in Christ. ; 


THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 


Matthew 16, 1-4 


This is the end of the Christmas cycle. We have 
now come down from the great festive height, we are 
on the plains once more, yet our eyes look back 
constantly; there on the golden height they still see 
“the sign spoken against,’ Luke 2, 34, not indeed in 
this text a babe any more, but a man with his divine 
work all done, and God’s wondrous seal of approba- 
tion set upon it (the resurrection from the dead). 
This is the sign of signs for all time. A thousand 
things grow clear in its light — now we can judge the 
follies and errors of men often growing to enormous 
proportions, but also the forward and upward move- 
ments in the kingdom of God on earth. All other 
signs grow clear and give forth their true meaning 
in the light of this sign. And yet many disregard it, 
discard and reject it, seek other signs and remain in 
blindness until the end. 

V.1. Jesus had just returned from the Decapolis 
and reached by boat “the borders of Magdala.” He 
had withdrawn from the work in the populous centers 
of Galilee and wrought now in the more distant places 
where the enmity of the Jews could not reach him, on 
the borders of Tyre and Sidon, then in the region of 
the Ten Cities, and finally in the most northern part, 
the region of Cesarea Philippi. On this occasion “it 
is probable that he purposely avoided sailing to Beth- 
saida or Capernaum, which are a little north of Mag- 
dala, and which had become the headquarters of the 
hostile Pharisees. But it seems that these personages 
had kept a lookout for his arrival. As though they 
had been watching from the tower of Magdala for 
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the sail of his returning vessel, barely had he set foot 
on shore than they came forth to meet him. Nor 
were they alone: this time they were accompanied — 
ill-omened conjunction! — by their rivals and enemies, 
the Sadducees, that skeptical sect, half-religious, half- 
political, to which at this time belonged the two High 
Priests, as well as the members of the reigning family. 
Every section of the ruling classes — the Pharisees, 
formidable from their religious weight among the 
people; the Sadducees, few in number, but powerful 
from wealth and position; the Herodians, representing 
the influence of the Romans, and of their nominees the 
tetrarchs: the scribes and lawyers, bringing to bear 
the authority of their orthodoxy and their learning — 
were all united against him in one firm phalanx of 
conspiracy and opposition, and were determined above 
all things to hinder his preaching, and to alienate from 
him, as far as was practicable, the affections of the 
people among whom most of his mighty works were 
done.” Farrar, Life of Christ, 262. Bengel notes that 
the common people were attached to the Pharisees, 
and the aristocracy to the Sadducees, just as today 
the crowd is inclined to superstition, the learned to 
atheism. Jewish haughtiness and wordly-mindedness 
were one in their antagonism to Christ. Note the 
repetition Pharisees and Sadducees in v. 1, 6, 11, 
twice in 12, and the culmination of this hostility 
announced in v. 21.— Tempting him, zetgdtovtec, 
shows their secret intent and forms a contrast to the 
next word “asked him.” These enemies come with a 
fair outward face, but their hearts are bent on evil. 
They test or try Jesus, but not with sincerity and 
honesty of heart, only with wicked intent, in order 
to discredit him and to be able to denounce him. The 
question arises whether this temptation had a tempting 
influence upon Jesus himself. The text itself indicates 
nothing, but Scripture otherwise leads us to conclude 
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that here, in a way, we have a repetition of the devil’s 
cunning suggestion for Jesus to win his way by 
astounding displays, like leaping down from the 
pinnacle of the Temple, and for him to turn from the 
appointed road of suffering and death, as when Peter 
tried to dissuade him from that path. But however 
cunningly suggestive to Jesus, he always saw through 
the treachery of the temptation and vigorously repelled 
it. Those temptations undoubtedly are the most 
dangerous in which a noble purpose and aim is held 
out to us, while at the same time we are asked to try 
to realize it by using means either inherently wrong 
or contrary to those divinely ordained and sanctioned. 
— The Pharisees and Sadducees asked him, it seems 
much like the seribes and Pharisees did on a previous 
occasion, Matth. 12, 38; they get their schemes all 
ready, and then mask their evil intention behind a 
fair outward demeanor. It is always the way with 
hypocrites, and Jesus invariably unmasks them. — 
To shew them a sign from heaven is the substance 
of their request. We have explained onueiov in the text 
for the Sunday after Christmas, John 12, 37. Here 
the sign is to demonstrate that Jesus is the Messiah 
beyond a doubt. The intimation is that all the previous 
signs wrought by Jesus, however much they tend 
to show that Jesus is the Messiah, are not con- 
clusive. In what respect they are lacking in the 
opinion of the Pharisees and Sadducees is indicated 
by the word “from heaven.” All the signs of Jesus 
were wrought on earth, among men, healing, casting 
out demons, raising the dead, etc. There is lacking 
a sign from heaven, é tod ovgavot, from the skies or 
from the heavenly bodies. There had been such signs, 
they suggest by this request, as when Joshua caused 
the sun to stand still, when Isaiah caused the sun’s 
shadow to recede a certain number of degrees, when 
Elijah caused fire to fall from heaven upon the sacrifice 
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on Mt. Carmel, when God sent manna in the wilder- 
ness, bread from heaven. “If he were indeed the Mes- 
siah, why should he not give them bread from heaven 
as Moses had done? where were Samuels’ thunder, and 
Elijah’s flame? why should not the sun be darkened, 
and the moon turned into blood, and the stars of 
heaven be shaken? why should not some fiery pillar 
glide before them to victory, or the burst of some 
stormy Bath Kol ratify his words?” Farrar. All 

things were indeed given by the Father into Jesus’ 
hands, nor were the powers of the visible heaven or 
the invisible glories of that higher heaven excluded. 
But it is evident that.where the signs wrought by Jesus 
on earth failed to produce true faith, all other signs, 
even those from heaven, if such had been produced, 
were bound to fail likewise. If bread like manna had 
covered the earth, would that have proved that Jesus 
was more than Moses? If the sun had stood still or 
gone back on its course, would that have demonstrated 
that Jesus was more than Joshua or Isaiah? With the 
most stupendous sign from heaven was the base Jewish 
slander made impossible that such a sign was wrought 
by the devil’s power? Did Pharaoh believe for all 
the signs wrought in his land? Does not Jesus tell us 
of Abraham’s answer to the rich man in hell, that even 
if one arose from the dead his brothers, who will not 
believe Moses and the prophets, will not believe such a 
sign either? Voltaire cast off the mask when he 
frankly declared: “Even if a miracle should be wrought 
in the open market-place before a thousand sober wit- 
nesses, I would rather mistrust my senses than admit 
a miracle.” Unbelief always finds a way to evade the 
truth, no matter what its credentials may be; if it 
can do no more it will at least, like these J ews, demand 
another sign to prove the truth and meaning of the 
greatest sign already wrought. All this applies to 
those men of to-day who read the Scriptures and are 
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not satisfied, but would like to see with their own eyes 
signs like those set down in the sacred record. 

V. 2, etc. The note in the R. V. of the New Testa- 
ment draws attention to the fact that this part of 
Christ’s answer is not found in many of the codices 
and other authorities. The critical question involved 
we pass by the more readily, as Jesus did use this 
argument beyond a doubt on another occasion, see 
Luke 12, 56, where also he used the epithet “ye hypo- 
crites,” which evidently was transferred from there 
into Matthew’s narrative (see A. V.).— The natural 
phenomena of the weather-signs are those of Palestine. 
When in the evening the sky shows red, the wind has 
driven the clouds and vapors to the west over the 
Mediterranean Sea, and this naturally indicates that 
the following day will be fair, as rain and vapor in 
that country come largely from the west. The reverse 
is true when the redness shows in the morning as the 
sun sends his rays over the eastern horizon; then the 
prediction is rain or foul weather, because the wind 
during the night has carried the vapors and clouds 
from the Sea across the land. What applies to Pales- 
tine, of course, does not apply to other lands where 
sea and dry land occupy other relative positions, 
producing different weather indications. But almost 
everywhere we have expert weather students, who 
know all the signs—even if these do fail in dry 
weather, or in wet weather, as the case may be. ’Owias 
(supply Seas) yevouévns, gen. abs., a late hour having 
arrived — when it is evening; evdia, is “fair weather,” 
and its opposite ‘zewov, storm, foul, rainy weather; 
otvyvdtwv, pres. part., to be ugly, dark, “lowring.” — 
Ye know to discern the face of the heavens. Bengel: 
“The expression of the heaven, not the face; the ex- 
pression of a man alters, but not his face.” “To 
discern,” diaxgivew, to distinguish with good judgment, 
so as to perceive and understand the difference, Jesus 
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purposely uses the example concerning “the face of the 
heaven” in his answering argument, because these 
Jews had demanded a sign from heaven. Speak about 
signs from heaven, he would say, the only signs from 
heaven you can read aright are the weather-signs. 
There is a touch of sad irony in Jesus’ words. — At 
the same time, however, the illustration thus brought 
in implies or suggests a metaphor; for Jesus puts the 
two in opposition: Ye know to discern the face of 
the heaven; but ye cannot discern the signs of the 
times. The suggested metaphor is that the signs of 
the times are plain on the face of the heaven in a 
spiritual sense. They had eyes only for the natural 
heaven, they had no eyes to see this other heaven full 
of far more significant signs than any that could 
possibly be wrought in the natural sky or upon the 
heavenly bodies. To onpeia tov xaig@v — the signs which . 
mark and characterize definite points of time; ~ateds 
is qualitative, xeovos quantitative, mere extent. The 
expression is a general one. All times have their 
signs, and so also that great and wonderful time in 
which Jesus and his opponents lived. The signs of 
those times were not only the wonderful works of 
Jesus, but his whole appearance and all that pointed 
to him, the coming and the message of John the Bap- 
tist, the fulfillment of the Old Testament prophecies 
by the appearance and work of John and of Jesus, 
the expectations of the Messiah which stirred the 
whole nation, Matth. 11, 12. These were signs, sym- 
bolized by the sky when it was red at sunset; they 
. showed fair weather, evdic. But alas, there were also 
other signs, and these manifested themselves more 
and more —the blindness of these enemies of Jesus 
which would not yield to the light; the obstinacy of 
this unbelief which would not give way before the 
strongest proof of his divinity and saving power; the 
hardness of heart, combined with the basest hypoc- 
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risy, which cared not to what length it went and what 
means it used. And these signs, symbolized by the 
sky when it was red and grew redder and darker in 
the morning hours, plainly indicated foul weather 
today, omegov xeumv, today storm. It is the same in 
our time. Man indeed has become expert in meteor- 
ology, the study of weather indications; likewise the 
business outlook is carefully scrutinized, and political 
predictions are heeded by every careful statesman. 
But what of the signs infinitely more important, the 
spiritual signs of the times? Thousands never know 
there are such signs, or they behold them and their 
meaning is blank to them —the spread of missions 
all over the world, door after door opening to the 
messengers of the Gospel; the spread of the Bible, 
entering language after language, lying ready for 
every man’s hand; the works of mercy and charity, 
the renewal of true faith in unexpected quarters, the 
testimony of martyrs sealing their faith with blood 
(China, Armenia, Russia in the great war). On the 
other hand, the rise of the infernal powers darkening 
the horizon; the increase of lawlessness, crime, and 
suicide; the spread of a Christless religion at altars - 
behind oath-bound doors; the open attacks upon 
the Bible, the Gospel, Christ, and the church; the rise 
of deceivers leading thousands astray; the social un- 
rest, as class rises against class in the industrial and 
political world. What lies behind all these signs which 
so many see not, or heed not, and will not take to heart 
in their true significance? 

V. 4. Generation =the one then living, with 
which Jesus was then dealing. He calls it yevea 
novneé, an evil generation, doing evil, thus referring 
to its actions («axés points more to the condition and 
general character). He adds adulterous, poyadric, to 
show their unfaithfulness to God. Their covenant 
with him is like a marriage tie, hence unfaithfulness 
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to him is equal to adultery. It is both unnatural, 
abominable, and criminal in the highest degree. Thus 
James (4, 4) exclaims: “Ye adulterers and adul- 
teresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world 
is enmity with God?” Compare Rev. 2, 20. Besser 
points out that in thus being flagrantly evil and adul- 
terous they themselves were a sign of the times. — 
Seeketh after a sign, namely such a sign as shall 
satisfy an evil and adulterous generation, not satis- 
fied with the signs of God. — And there shall no 
sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonah. The 
word sign is significantly and emphatically repeated. 
Matth. 12, 40 makes it plain that Jesus here means 
his own resurrection from the'dead: “For as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale; so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” This word pre- 
viously spoken Jesus here recalls and presses home 
upon his hearers. It implies plainly that Jesus did not 
consider the experience of the prophet Jonah in the 
belly of the sea monster a myth, but here declared it 
to be truth. He shows us that it was far more than a 
wonderful thing occurring to a disobedient prophet of 
old, that in fact it was a prophetic occurrence, a true 
sign, signifying what should occur to the Messiah 
when now he would be dead and buried and lie in the 
grave for three days. The sign of Jonah is the 
Christ himself, dead and buried, and risen on the third 
day. Besser adds: “and the Church in its constitution 
on earth as founded on this preaching”; but the text 
restricts us to Christ alone. The sign is not that Christ 
should be in the grave, but that he should be in the 
grave three days, and that then he should come forth. 
— Jesus says the sign shall be given, dotjoet. To 
the Jews Christ did not show himself, yet they too 
had the evidence of his resurrection before them in 
the testimony of the disciples. The resurrection was 
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the highest possible proof of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
This too they rejected and remained obdurate as be- 
fore, sealing their doom. Theremin, as quoted by Bes- 
ser, closes his sermon on the “Sign of the Times” 
with the prayer: “O Lord, thou hast set up a sign 
for all ages; a sign often indeed spoken against, often 
veiled by the dust which unbelief stirs up; but a sign 
which by its own power strikes down opposition and 
emerges more shining from such darkening; a sign 
that comforts and rejoices, that sanctifies and 
strengthens; a sign that brightens this life, and sends 
its rays far into the life to come; a sign about which 
all thine own shall assemble — this sign is the cross! 
To this sign will we constantly look, in order to judge 
by it the signs of the times! beneath this sign we 
will fight against all unbelief and all sin, against in- | 
ward and outward corruption; in this sign we shall 
conquer. Amen.” And he left them and departed 
— justa severitas, Bengel. His ministry to them was 
ended. When Jesus departs Satan remains. “Leaving 
them he went away,” a fearful doubling of fateful 
words. What a warning to us. But those who believe 
in his name he will never leave, he will be with them 
even unto the end of the world. Every sign shall tell 
of his presence, his power, his grace, his gifts, his 
final deliverance. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 
God’s Sign-Language 


I. The all-important sign given once for all, 1. Christ 
did many signs of grace, yet men demanded 
something more.—2. The ultimate sign, the 
resurrection of Christ; greater than signs in 
heavenly bodies, because in a spiritual world, 
involving the kingdom of heaven and salvation 
for men.—3. The double significance of the 
greatest sign: grace, for all our foes are over- 
come and God is reconciled. The sign for all 
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time. — Judgment, for all foes, the battle settled 
once for all, and Christ the eternal victor. 
II. The-great procession of signs constantly repeated. 
1. This is pictured by the reference of Christ to 
the weather signs in Palestine, and we must 
understand them in the light of his resurrec- 
tion. —2. The signs of grace— describe them 
(missions; freedom of the Gospel in our land, 
freest since the Reformation; preservation of 
the pure Gospel in our church; ete.—3. The 
signs of judgment — describe them (great ca- 
lamities — mention some of the greatest in our 
times — signs in the heavens, ete. Spiritual 
signs: Rome not dead; the Christless religion of 
secrecy; religious deceivers in many places; 
worldliness, coldness, etc.) Discern the signs of 
the times! 


See the Signs Written on the Portal of the New Year 


I, The sign of Jonah. 
II. The additional signs of the times. 
III, The sign of judgment when Christ leaves those who 
will not believe. 


The Trouble is Not With the Signs, But With Men’s Eyes 


I. There is the greatest sign of all ages, but men do 
not see and read it aright. 
II, There are other signs in the world in every age, 
but men disregard and misinterpret them. 
III, There are the evil signs in men’s own hearts, but 
they do not look even at these. 


THE EPIPHANY CYCLE 


as 


i 


THE EPIPHANY CYCLE 


The Epiphany Festival to the Sixth Sunday After 
Epiphany 


The Epiphany cycle contains seven texts, and the 
very first one, for the Epiphany festival itself, dom- 
inates all the rest. We find exactly the same arrange- 
ment in the Easter cycle. The Epiphany festival is 
one of the most ancient festivals in the Christian 
church, dating back to the second century. Epiphany 
is from ém@dvea (sc. iegt), compare Titus 2, 11: “for 
the grace of God hath appeared”; and Titus 3, 4: 
“the kindness of God our Savior, and his love toward 
man, appeared.” The word signifies appearance. The 
Epiphany festival originated in the Eastern church, 
and opened the cycle of festivals, although it referred 
not to the birth, but to the Baptism of Jesus. The idea 
was that Jesus was manifested as the Savior, not so 
much when he was born, as when he assumed his holy 
office and received the anointing from the Father. 
When in the fourth century the Epiphany festival was 
transferred also to the Western church, its significance 
was restricted to the manifestation of Jesus to the 
Gentiles. The Western festival text was the story 
of the Magi worshipping the new-born King of the 
Jews. This made the day the festival of the Three 
Kings and brought in the missionary idea, so that some 
of our churches still treat the Epiphany festival as a 
missionary festival and gather their missionary offer- 
ings especially on this day. The Hisenach gospel 
selections go back to the original idea of the Epiphany 
festival and give us once more the most ancient text 
for the day. This is certainly commendable, since it 
is almost impossible to make the Epiphany festival a 
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general mission festival for the church, occurring as 
it does in midwinter. Our mission festivals are cele- 
brated later in the year. If the original idea of 
Epiphany, namely “appearance,” “manifestation,” is 
held fast, we secure a true progress of thought; the 
Christmas cycle brings us the birth of Jesus — the 
Epiphany cycle brings us his appearance as the Savior 
indeed. This is the general theme of the cycle. 

In the text for the EpipfWany festival we have 
Jesus appearing as the Messiah. This is the great 
thought that illuminates also the following texts, 
especially the first four. The emphasis in these texts 
would be misplaced if we were to dwell too much upon 
the reception of Jesus on the part of those who became 
his followers, and were to neglect the revelation and 
manifestation of Jesus himself in all these texts. This 
is the primary element, the other is secondary and 
altogether dependent on the primary. In all the six 
texts for the Sundays after Epiphany we have, in 
one striking manner after another, Jesus appearing 
as the Savior. A view of the texts will show this. In 
the first the Baptist points to Jesus and calls him the 
Lamb of God; the faith of Andrew answers to that 
when he confesses him as the Messiah. The second 
text shows us Jesus so revealing himself to Nathanael 
that he sees in him at once the Son of God, the King 
of Israel, and Jesus himself amplifies that vision by 
the promise that in him Nathanael and others shall see 
heaven open and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man. The third text 
presents Jesus as the Giver of living water to the 
woman at Jacob’s well; we hear nothing in the text 
itself concerning the faith of this woman, and this 
indicates that the text is intended to focus our eyes 
chiefly upon this revelation of Jesus and his saving 
grace. The fourth text still keeps to this great thought 
of revelation. A whole town comes indeed to believe 
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in him, and Jesus himself points to the fields white 
already to harvest; still he is himself the center of it 
all, for the text culminates in the great confession, 
“This is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the world.” 
The last two texts serve to round out the cycle by 
introducing two pertinent and important thoughts. 
In the first of these texts, for the Fifth Sunday after 
Epiphany, we see the consequences of accepting or re- 
jecting the words of Jesus (by which he reveals him- 
self), but the last two verses of this text still carry 
forward the original Epiphany idea — Jesus teaches 
“as one having authority,” in marked distinction from 
all other teachers. The last text in the cycle, for the 
Sixth Sunday after Epiphany, deals with the reason 
why so many reject Jesus, namely unbelief; but even 
here Jesus reveals himself as the One who gives life, 
who comes in his Father’s name, and of whom Moses 
himself wrote. 

In the different texts there are auxiliary elements 
- of great importance homiletically. The texts run in 
pairs, the first two, the second two, and the third two 
evidently belonging together. In the first two we see 
Jesus dealing with men already somewhat prepared 
for his reception; in the second two we find him at- 
tracting the Samaritans, first a sinful woman, next 
an entire town. In these two pairs of texts the mission 
element is especially rich, in fact, the last text would 
make a fine mission text at any time. The two final 
texts of this cycle are no longer narratives, but the 
closing sections of discourses of Jesus. They are in- 
tended. to press home all that the other texts have 
brought. It is not very often that the church year 
affords us opportunity to preach on all these after- 
Epiphany texts, since the Epiphany circle i is decreased 
as the Trinity circle is increased. We would suggest 
that whenever this shortening of the Epiphany line 
occurs, that the preacher use if possible at least one 
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text from each of the three pairs of texts offered, for 
instance the text for the First, the Fourth, and the 
Fifth Sundays after Epiphany. Thus while some of 
the fulness and richness of the cycle would be lost, 
nevertheless its main thought would be made available 
for our hearers. The cycle as such, making Jesus the. 
cynosure of our hearts, outlines as follows: 


1. Epiphany: -Jesus revealed from heaven as the 
divine Messiah. 


2. The 1st after E.: Jesus, the Lamb of God. 

3. The 2nd after E.: Jesus, the King of Israel. 

4. The 8rd after E.: Jesus, the Giver of living 
water. 
; 5. The 4th after Ep.: Jesus, the Savior of the 
world. 

6. The 5th after E.: Jesus, whose person and 
word decide our eternal weal or woe. 

7. The 6th after E.: Jesus, whose person and 


word can be rejected only by the most unreasonable 
unbelief. 


Other distinctive features are these: in the second 
text the beautiful confession of Andrew, We have 
found the Messiah; and the promise that the Lamb 
will make a Rock out of Simon. In the third, the 
beautiful character of Nathanael, a man without du- 
plicity, and the gradation: Philip calling the Savior 
Jesus of Nazareth, Joseph’s son; Nathanael calling him, 
The Son of God, the King of Israel; Jesus promising 
the vision of the open heaven. In the fourth text: 
Jesus reaching out to save a single sinful soul, an 
unknown woman; his missionary skill; his wonderful 
description of the Gospel. In the fifth text: the vision 
of the mission-harvest in the world, and the first pre- 
liminary ingathering in Samaria. In the sixth text: 
the view of human life, building either on the ever- 
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lasting Rock of ages, or on the treacherous sand of 
human wisdom. In the last text: the arraignment 
of unbelief terribly complete, for it fails to see Christ 
in the Scriptures, loves not God, willingly follows 
deceivers who come in their own name, prefers the 
honor of men to that of God, accused and condemned 
already by the very thing in which it trusts. 


THE EPIPHANY FESTIVAL 


Matthew 3, 13-17 


The chief thing in this text is the assumption by 
Jesus of his high and holy office and work as the Savior 
of the world, and his wonderful anointing with the 
Spirit in preparation for his work. From the silence 
of his past quiet life in Nazareth he steps forth before 
the eyes of men, and is at once made manifest by a 
marvelous divine act as the very Son of God and the 
true Messiah. The great purpose of this text is to 
present Christ, in fact, to present him as Christ, the 
Anointed, to reveal him anew in his Savior glory before 
the eyes and hearts of men. The three persons of the 
Godhead here combine in making this revelation, and 
in preaching on it the effect of the sermon should be 
such as John the evangelist expressed in the words, 
“And we beheld his glory, glory as of the only be- 
gotten from the Father, full of grace and truth.” John 
1, 14. It is the preacher’s prerogative to let the light 
of this glory fill his own heart first, and this so com- 
pletely that every sentence he utters before his hearers 
may send the heavenly radiance as from the very face 
of Jesus into their hearts also. — Disquisitions on our 
Baptism, on the relation of Christ’s Baptism to ours, 
on the duties and blessings of our Baptism, are out of 
order in connection with this text for the Epiphany 
festival, although Pank and Wunderlich for instance 
devote half of their sermons to such elaborations. It | 
is enough when brief mention of our Baptism is made, 
as for instance this is done in our Confessions, and 
this only by way of application. Christ, and Christ 
alone, must be the center and substance of the whole 
sermon, from which nothing should be allowed to 
detract. 

(158) 
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V.13. The word then points to the activity of 
John the Baptist as described by Matthew in the 
previous part of this chapter. In the midst of this 
activity Jesus appears, having come from Galilee to 
the Jordan. The text states only the fact of Jesus’ 
coming thus, and adds the purpose, unto John, to be 
baptized of him, toi Baxtiotiva, purpose. We would 
like to know much more —all the thoughts of Jesus 
that led to his resolution to go and be baptized of John. 
We know there was nothing superficial or accidental 
about it. Christ’s Messianic calling was clear to him 
already at the age of twelve years; how much clearer 
must it have been to him now? We can also safely 
say that as he understood his own great mission he, 
of course, understood also the mission of John the 
Baptist. With all this clear to him, he knew when to 
set out for the Jordan and ask to be baptized of him. 
Matthew does not record the request Jesus made of 
John, but it is plainly implied. 

V. 14. The word dazmirto is not found otherwise 
in the New Testament, it is a choice term, expressing 
the earnest objection John offered to the idea that 
Jesus should be baptized; the imperfect tense, dvexodvev 
= “was hindering,” or “tried to hinder” (imperfect 
de conatu), shows that John reluctantly held back 
and did not baptize Jesus until his scruples were over- 
come. John’s words make the situation clear. It is 
the exact opposite of that furnished by the coming of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees to John’s Baptism. These 
he warned and called mightily to repentance, pointing 
them to the judgment about to descend. In the pres- 
ence of Jesus he who towered so mightily over the base 
Pharisees and Sadducees himself sinks down in 
humility. Of those men John demanded a true con- 
fession of sin and even the proper fruit to prove the 
confession true, before Jesus he himself confesses his 
sins and acknowledges that Jesus needs no such con- 
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fession on his part. —I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me? These words plainly 
state that John knew much about Jesus. He himself 
tells us indeed, and this repeatedly, “I knew him not,” 
John 1, 31 and 33; but this means that he had not 
at first the divine assurance that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, it does not exclude that on other grounds he con- 
sidered him the Messiah nevertheless. God promised 
John to reveal the Messiah to him in a special manner, 
and until this revelation took place, however John 
might himself feel sure about the person whom it 
would designate, he could not with absolute and divine 
certainty say, This is he. John was the kinsman of 
Jesus. It is altogether likely that he had heard from 
his parents the wonderful story of Jesus’ conception 
and birth and the subsequent events. The lives of the 
two, however, flowed widely apart: John spent his 
early years at Juttah, in the far south of the land of 
Judah, not far from Hebron, while Jesus grew up in 
the carpenter’s shop in Galilee. We do not know that 
the two ever came together until they met here at the 
river Jordan. The more remarkable is the answer 
and action of John in making a complete exception 
of Jesus. Luther: “This sounds as if John had recog- 
nized Christ before he baptized him. But John, the 
evangelist, writes the contrary in chapter 1, 30-33, 
that John did not know Christ. Answer: He did not 
know him before the Baptism, but he had the presen- 
timent that it was he, that this was no common man, 
that there was something higher behind him; for even 
in his mother’s womb he scented him, when Mary 
came to Elisabeth, Luke 1, 41. He thinks it is he, 
but he is not certain of it. Christ did not appear to 
him like other people, something stronger proceeded 
from him than from other men, he scented the Spirit, 
for power and strength proceeded from him.” This, 
in fact, is the remarkable thing about John’s action 
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here and his reply. He puts himself far beneath J esus; 
by saying that Jesus needs not to be baptized of him, 
he virtually says that Jesus is no sinner, for this Bap- 
tism was for sinners only; by saying too that he him- 
self needed to be baptized of Jesus, he confesses his 
sinfulness, places himself together in one class, not 
with the sinless Jesus, but with the sinful multitudes; 
by acknowledging the right of Jesus to baptize, yea, 
to baptize even him whom God had commissioned and 
sent to baptize the Jewish people as he now did, John 
places Jesus, not only on a plane with himself, a 
prophet divinely sent, but above himself, one higher 
and with a higher office. In this comparison which 
John makes between himself and Jesus the Epiphany 
glory already shines forth. 

V. 15 contains the first words of Jesus preserved 
to us, excepting only those spoken to his mother in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, when he was twelve years 
old. A serene, certain, compresensive mastery per- 
vades these words. The purpose and will of Jesus is 
carried out; John, sent to lead the people as the first 
great prophet of the New Testament, is now himself 
led. In fact, this shows that he was a prophet indeed, 
for he recognized and obeyed his heavenly Master, 
when that Master came to him. Suffer it now (or, 
Suffer me now — according as ye supply in English, 
where the Greek des, from aptva, geschehen lassen, 
has and needs no object). The majesty of this word 
is understood when we note that by it Jesus fully 
concurs in what John has just said concerning their 
relative purity and greatness. The sense is, It is even 
as you say, John; yet permit now what I request. The 
now implies that at another time, instead of John 
assuming a superior position, the inferior one shall 
indeed be his, and Jesus shall be lifted up where he 
truly belongs. Another thing lies in this des dou: the 
Baptism of Jesus is not such that Jesus could say, 
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I have need to be baptized of thee, as John says this 
concerning himself. Jesus says, Permit it now. The 
exceptional character of the Baptism thus requested 
is plainly implied. And so the word now refers to this 
moment when Jesus is about to assume his office. 
There is sufficient reason for this Baptism now, there 
would be none at another time in the life and work 
of Jesus. — This sense of the word “suffer it now” is 
corroborated by the reason which Jesus adduces for 
his Baptism now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness. Where John had said: “I have 
need,” Jesus says: “It becometh,” xeéxov éotiv, neut. 
part. from xeéxw: it is something that looks well, fit, 
worthy, proper. There was no real need, as in the 
case of a poor sinner who needs Baptism to wash away 
his sins. (Observe that the author’s estimate of the 
power of John’s Baptism, as given in the text for the 
Third Sunday in Advent, Matthew 3, 1-11, especially 
verse 6 — which see —is here corroborated). There 
was only something becoming, appropriate, in Jesus’ 
Baptism. The little word xgéxov éotiv shows that Jesus’ 
Baptism had an entirely different inner purpose than 
that of all the others baptized by John, or of John’s 
own Baptism, if there had been one to administer it 
unto him. What this purpose was we begin to see 
when we consider that although Jesus did not need the 
Baptism, he nevertheless asked for it. If he being sin- 
less needed not the sacrament that washed sinners, 
why did he ask it? Could he not have gone on in his 
sinlessness as heretofore and remained thus to the 
end? He certainly could have. The fact that Jesus 
nevertheless asks for the Baptism and says it is proper 
for him to receive it, and for John to administer it 
(xgéxov éotiv huiv — it becometh us), indicates that Jesus 
thinks not of himself as apart from sinful men and 
concerned only about himself, but as concerned with 
men, as sent to assume the great office and work of 
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saving them. Simply as a perfectly holy person it 
would not have become Jesus to ask, or John to grant 
to him, Baptism; but as the holy person sent to save 
us unholy ones, now that the great work was to be 
begun, it indeed became Jesus and John to have this 
Baptism. 

But what made it so becoming and proper, so 
fitting and appropriate? The answer lies in the words 
thus to fulfil all righteousness. Only we must not 
overlook the plural, it becometh us to do this. Jesus 
combines himself with John, and for both of them he 
says it is proper that they thus, ottos, fulfil all right- 
eousness. Jesus is not speaking of the fulfillment of 
the moral law, or of the Jewish ceremonial law. In 
putting himself together with John in this matter of 
the Baptism he is thinking of their respective offices. 
John was the forerunner of Jesus, Jesus was the 
promised Messiah. Now Jesus was about to begin 
his great work, even as John had been preaching. It 
was proper that both should observe and carry out 
everything that was required of them in these official 
positions of theirs. Convenit, mihi principaliter: tibi, 
ministerialiter. Bengel. As such a requirement the 
Baptism is treated. It could be that only as the initia- 
tion of Jesus into his holy office as our Redeemer and 
Mediator. Some commentators view it as a piece of 
righteousness insofar as it simply indicated the willing 
obedience of Jesus. God having ordained John’s Bap- 
tism and calling on men to be baptized, and Jesus 
(though really not needing the Baptism) also obe- 
diently submitting to it. But this does not satisfy us. 
The order to baptize men is not a law the fulfillment 
of which produces righteousness. John’s call to be 
baptized was a Gospel call, not a demand, but an offer 
and gift of grace. When Jesus, now as he comes to 
assume his holy office, does this by undergoing Baptism 
at John’s hands, he is not obeying a requirement use- 
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less in his case, which in fact was not a legal require- 
ment at all, nor is he accepting an offer and gift from 
God, for in his sinlessness he needed not the for- 
giveness offered in Baptism, but he is choosing the 
right way to enter his office and this he does with a 
fine sense of what is becoming, and with a true under- 
standing of what is right for him (and for John) 
at this important moment of his life, when now the 
great task is to be undertaken for which he was born 
into the world, before God and men: he the sinless one, 
the very Son of God, here chooses to put himself along- 
side all the sinful ones for whom this sacrament of 
John was ordained, and thus he signifies that he is 
now ready to take their load upon himself, the load 
no man could bear alone without perishing forever, 
and bear it for them. It was both proper and right 
that Jesus should of himself come and as it were offer 
himself for the great mediatorial office, not wait until 
he would be called, or it would be laid upon him by 
another ; for this office, éspecially insofar as it included 
the sacrifice on the cross, had to be voluntarily 
assumed. Note that John shortly after the Baptism 
calls Jesus the Lamb of God, referring to sacrifice. 
Jesus afterwards also calls his suffering a Baptism. 
Luke 12, 50; etc. These are rays which illuminate the 
character of this act when Jesus was baptized of John. 
And John willingly yielded to Jesus in this matter, 
who certainly understood best what was becoming 
and right for both in their respective positions. There- 
fore also the Father in heaven declared himself well 
pleased. However far we extend this good pleasure 
— and indeed it must go back to the very beginning 
of Jesus’ life, —it evidently refers in a direct way 
to the act of Jesus, when in seeking and obtaining 
John’s Baptism he actually offered himself for the 
great office as sinbearer of the world. So he fulfilled 
all righteousness, i. e. all that was right for him, the 
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Messiah, and so John fulfilled his part in it in laving 
him with the sacred water. — There is another view 
of the significance and purpose of Christ’s Baptism. 
Luther presents it; see Erlangen edition of his works, 
vol. 19, 2, 482, ete.; 20, 457; etc. Luther here speaks 
of Christ as our substitute, loaded with the sin of the 
world burying it in the waters of Jordan. In follow- 
ing Luther here some even go so far as to state that 
what Christ obtained for us in his Baptism is now 
conveyed to us by the means of grace —as though 
salvation were already fully obtained for us by Christ’s 
Baptism in the Jordan. Luther’s view strains the 
words of the text by attempting to give the same 
significance to Christ’s Baptism as to that of the sin- 
ners who flocked to the Jordan, these coming with their 
own sins, Christ coming with the sins of others, and 
a removal of the sins taking place for both. The words, 
“Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness,” do not say all this. What they contain 
we have stated above. Among the secondary purposes 
of Jesus’ Baptism is the sanctification of our present 
Baptism: “Almighty, eternal God, who .. . by 
the Baptism of thy dear child, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
hast sanctified and ordained the Jordan and all waters 
as a blessed flood and washing away of sins: we pray 
thee, etc.” Die symbolischen Buecher, Mueller, 770, 14. 
— And he suffereth him — that is all; no description 
of the mode, no details of any kind as regards the 
baptismal act; even the verb for the baptismal act is 
not used by Matthew (Luke uses “having been bap- 
tized”; Mark writes, “and was baptized of John in the 
Jordan’). How much we would give if we only had 
an exact inspired description of what lies hidden in 
_the three little words, té6te aginow aitév. The Holy Spirit 
certainly had his object in withholding such a descrip- 
tion from us. If the mode of Baptism had been such 
a vital thing as all immersionists insist, then we may 
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certainly conclude that the Holy Spirit would have 
described this mode to us with great clearness and 
exactness; but we see that he did nothing of the kind. 
For an account of John’s Baptism in general see the 
Third Sunday in Advent, Matth. 3, 6; for Christ’s 
institution of Baptism see Trinity Sunday, Matth. 
28,19. Weare not told that there were any witnesses 
of the great occurrence and of what followed, but we 
would not like to assume that there were none. 
V.16. And Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway from the water. The aorist par- 
ticiple connected with an aorist main verb ordinarily 
denotes action preceding that of the main verb; so 
here: Baxtiodels avéBn: “when he was baptized, he went 
up.” The Baptism was finished; then Jesus went up. 
While the aorist participle may at times express action 
simultaneous with the main verb, this is shut out 
completely here by the meaning of the verbs themselves 
and by the modifiers: he went up evdvic, “immediately,” 
and 4ax0 tod tdatoc, “from, or away from the water.” 
It is impossible to make Matthew say that in the act 
of Baptism Jesus came up from under the water. 
What he does say is that when the Baptism was 
finished, whatever may have been the mode of ad- 
ministration, Jesus without delay walked up from the 
water of the river, so that his anointing with the Holy 
Spirit did not take place, as many artists have pictured 
it, while he was being baptized or while he stood in 
the water, but on the bank of the river, probably a 
little distance from the water. There is no implication 
in any of the words that Jesus was under the water. — 
The wealth of new light which has come to us on 
New Testament Greek during the last decades robs 
all immersionists of their supposed support in the 
preposition eis, which they try to read in the sense of 
“into.” In Mark 1, 5 we have: xali éfastitovto tx’ adtod év 
t "Iogdévy; in v. 9; xol éPantiody tig tov ’logdévyv. Here 
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eis and év are identical, Blass, Debrunner, Grammatik 
d. neutest. Griechisch, who lists other examples. 
Robertson, lists still more. The truth is that Greek 
started with only év; later is used eis for verbs of 
motion; then (New Testament) eis began to spread to 
static verbs and verbs of being, and never stopped 
until in modern Greek sic alone remains, and év has 
disappeared completely. So in Matth. 28, 19, Bantitovtec 
eis td Svouna, and Rom. 6, 3 etc., eis Xquotév and sic davatov, 
we have the notion of sphere, “in,” not motion, “into’’: 
“an the name” (in union with it), not “into the name, 
the death,” etc. Thus the last vestige of proof for 
immersion disappears from the New Testament. 
Straightway . . . and lo! This reads as if 
there was an intention in it all; Jesus proceeds from 
the Baptism to the anointing. In the Baptism Jesus 
gives himself to the work of sin-bearing, in the 
anointing and the voice from heaven the Father accepts 
him for the work. The two acts then constitute a 
grand whole. They belong together and must not be 
separated, yet they are truly distinct and must not be 
mingled and confounded. Some are inclined to do 
this when they speak of the Spirit’s descent upon Jesus 
as though this was a feature of the Baptism, which it 
was not. The application of this to our Baptism, 
namely that through Baptism and in it the Holy Spirit 
comes to us with his regenerating grace, is incorrect. 
He indeed does so come, but upon Jesus he came not in 
and through Baptism, but after the Baptism, as we 
are explicitly told, when Jesus was baptized, he im- 
mediately went from the water, and then the Spirit 
descended upon him. — The heavens were opened, 
Ave@xtnoav, from évolyo. We take these words exactly 
as they stand. They describe neither a vision, nor 
something that occured only in the mind of Jesus, but 
an actual fact, that the heavens were really opened. 
The ideas that the heavens suddenly grew brighter 
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above Jesus, or that a thunder-storm occured with 
lightning flashes, are simply rationalistic follies. 
Ezekiel saw the heavens opened (Ez. 1, 1) ; Stephen 
likewise (Acts 7, 56); compare also Rev. 4, 1; Is. 
64,1. ‘Heaven opens itself, which hitherto was closed, 
and becomes now at Christ’s Baptism a door and win- 
dow, so that one can see into it; and henceforth there 
is no difference any more between God and us; for God 
the Father himself is present and says, This is my 
beloved Son, etc.” Luther.— Unto him, which, as 
Bengel says, is more than above him, refers to Jesus. 
Meyer is correct when he connects the opening of the 
heavens with the descent of the Spirit. The visible 
heavens were opened for the Spirit to descend upon 
the baptized Savior, not to establish a new mysterious 
intercourse between the heavenly world and Jesus. 
They did not remain open. We are not told here 
what became visible when the heavens were opened, 
as we are told in the case of Ezekiel and Stephen. But 
we may well say that heavenly glory was visible, and 
that John (and any others present) who saw the 
Spirit’s descent, therefore also saw the opening in the 
sky above and the glory visible there, from which the 
Spirit came down. This certainly means much to us, 
as Luther indicates in the words quoted from him, 
but it all refers to Jesus primarily, it reveals his Savior 
glory, and so, and only so, it has its glorious, comfort- 
ing meaning for us. 

And he saw the Spirit of God descending as a 
dove, and coming upon him. The subject of eldev, 
he saw, is the same as that of dvé6y, namely Jesus. 
John likewise saw the Spirit descend, John 1, 32-33, 
in fact, his seeing this was the divinely appointed 
proof for him that Jesus was indeed the Messiah. 
Ew’ ottév, in place of éavtév, the reflex pronoun, is 
frequently used when the subject of the verb is meant. 
“The Spirit of God,” «veto deot, here without the Greek 
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article, indicates a name, i. e. the third person of the 
Godhead. — As a dove is explained more fully by 
Luke’s words, “in a bodily form, as a dove.” This 
compels us to get away from all figurative interpreta- 
tions of the occurrence, such as the swiftness, the 
gentleness and quietness of motion, the purity of ap- 
pearance, the brooding restfulness, etc., of the Spirit. 
An actual bodily form descended out of the opened 
heavens upon Jesus; he beheld it, and John beheld it, 
and this bodily form was “as a dove.” We are not 
told that it was a dove, it was as a dove. That it was 
not a dove, a mere dove, is plain from the word “as,” 
®oet. Who will deny that its appearance, its descent 
upon the Savior, its coming upon him, and its abiding 
upon him (John 1, 32), was full of heavenly radiance, 
beauty, and glory —a dove, and yet not a dove, but 
God’s Spirit himself in such a wonderful form. Why, 
we may ask, did he choose this form “as a dove’? 
Luther’s is the best answer: “God the Holy Spirit 
comes in a friendly form, as an innocent dove, which 
of all birds is the most friendly and has no wrath and 
bitterness in it; as a sign that he would not be angry 
with us, but desires to help us through Christ, that 
we may become godly and be saved.” Generally purity, 
innocence, and meekness are symbolized by the dove, 
but here the best explanation of the form of the dove 
is the graciousness of God’s Spirit. 

Christ’s anointing with the Spirit is foretold in 
Ps. 45, 8: “God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness.”’ Peter, Acts 10, 38, tells us, “God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power.” As the prophets in former times received 
some of the gifts of the Spirit, Jesus, lifted far above 
them all, received the Spirit wholly. What this means 
we see when Jesus is led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil, Matth. 4, 1, and 
when he returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee 
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to teach there in his wonderful way and work miracles. 
Besser asks why Jesus thus received the Spirit when 
as the eternal Word he had the Spirit from eternity, 
and when he was conceived by the Spirit in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin Mary. He makes the fine answer 
that Jesus possessed the Spirit in a twofold manner, 
for himself from.eternity, and in his office for us. “For 
us he received the Spirit, when he was baptized; as the 
head of his Church he received him in blessing for his 
members.” Luther adds: “Here he begins rightly to 
be Christ,” namely the Anointed One. Jesus was 
anointed with the Holy Spirit according to his human 
nature. Thus he became the Messiah, the Anointed 
One, invested with the Messianic office by the Father 
himself. This office included that he become our 
Prophet, our High Priest, and our King. By requesting 
the Baptism of John, Jesus offered himself for this 
office, and by the anointing of the Father he was re- 
ceived into this office and endued with all that was 
necessary to execute it successfully. 

And lo! — another wonderful occurrence. A 
voice out of the heavens, saying —the opened 
heavens are meant; whose voice is not said, the words 
it utters show that. This voice is as real as the bodily 
form of the Spirit and the actual opening of the 
heavens. John the Baptist does indeed say nothing 
about hearing this voice; when afterwards he states 
how he knows that Jesus is the Messiah, John 1, 29-34, 
he speaks only of the visible descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus; yet at the end of his statement he uses the very 
words uttered by this voice from heaven, namely “this 
is the Son of God.” We accordingly take it that the 
voice was entirely audible, and that its utterance was 
entirely understood by those who stood by, especially 
by Jesus and by John himself. On two other occasions 
a voice from heaven testified concerning the Son, on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, Luke 9, 35, and while 
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Jesus was in the Temple, John 12, 28. In both in- 
stances this was also the Father’s voice. — This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Mark and 
Luke give the words as directly addressed to Jesus, 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.” 
This latter was the form, no doubt, in which the words 
were actually uttered; Matthew gives them in a form 
which refers to us, for while the words were meant 
for Jesus they are also meant for others, and for them 
their meaning is even as Matthew formulates it. — 
This refers to the Christ, the God-man, as he then stood 
on the Jordan’s banks; in whom, points back both to 
ottos and to 6 vids nov. That Jesus whom John, and 
others, saw standing before them, the heavenly voice 
declares to be the beloved Son of God himself, in whom 
the Father in heaven is well pleased. Evééxnoa is the 
aorist —I did find delight. Let it be noted that this 
delight rests on him who is the beloved Son, on Jesus, 
the Son of human flesh. The Father has taken 
pleasure in him (aorist), and it is easy to see why, 
because he assumed our flesh to become our Savior, 
and because he proceeded in coming to John’s Baptism 
to assume in willing obedience the great work of re- 
demption. The Father puts his divine approval upon 
all this. Of course, it implies a like approval of all 
that the Incarnate Son will do in his holy office until 
he finishes the glorious.task. Luther strikes the center 
of this dyaxntés and etdéxnoa when he brings out the 
contrast, that God could not accept all the services, 
priests, and sacrifies of the Jewish church and say in 
the full sense of the words, I am well pleased with 
them, i. e. I will accept them and for the sake of them 
be merciful, be reconciled. None of them all could 
render full satisfaction so that God could be well 
pleased. But Jesus can and does please, satisfy, re- 
concile God, Jesus alone. So everything we do is here 
excluded and cast aside, and what Jesus does, that 
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alone stands in the sight of God. And we— we are 
accepted in the Beloved, Eph. 1, 6; in his dear Son 
we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins, Col. 1, 13. In this way, Luther says, 
the Father makes Jesus our great Mediator, our only 
Priest, our only Prophet, our only King. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


A text like this one requires that the preacher know a 
good deal beyond what he will actually use in his sermon. He 
will not be a safe preacher unless he has such complete knowl- 
edge. That is why the exegesis deals at length with some points 
in the text which are not set forth at length in the sermon. 
In various ways, often in little touches, or in the way of treat- 
ment, full knowledge will clarify and true up a sermon, while 
inadequate knowledge will betray itself by faulty statement, 
plain mistakes, and treatment more or less out of line. Outlines 
in point are all those which try to ring in our Christian Baptism 
as a counterpart to Christ’s supremely exceptional Baptism; 
also those which seek to get through this text by means of 
homiletical application while it really calls for something far 
superior, namely homiletical appropriation. — One may easily 
connect the great idea of the festival with the substance of the 
text: 

The Epiphany on the Jordan’s Banks. 


I. In the act of Jesus coming to John’s Baptism. 
IT. In the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. 
III. In the proclamation of the Father concerning Jesus. 


The introduction might use Luther’s conception of the Epiphany 
festival: ‘Here Christ begins rightly to be Christ. Therefore, 
since a festival of Christ’s revelation (Epiphany) is celebrated, 
why not take this revelation, where God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost so mightly reveal themselves? These are the 
proper holy three kings, all found together when Jesus was 
baptized.” — Another outline of this type is the following: 


Jesus Revealed as the True Savior. 
I. When John baptized him in Jordan. 
1. Not as a sinner. ; 


2. But as our sinless Brother, come to assume 
our burden of sin for us. 
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3. And as our great Representative, omitting 
nothing that belongs to his holy office and 
work. 


Il. When the Father in heaven anointed him with the 

Holy Spirit. 

1. Inaugurating him into his office: him, the 
Son; in whom he delighted; to whom he 
gave the divine approval; and all this in 
a wondrous way. 

2. Making him the Christ indeed: giving him 
all the power of the Spirit; enduing him 
with all that his great office and work 
made necessary; assuring his absolute suc- 
cess; and all this again in the most won- 
derful way. 


Presentations like these two simply unveil Christ to us in what 
took place at the river Jordan. That means that we receive 
him as he is here shown to us, believe and trust in him as our 
Savior, and rejoice in him as he is made known to us. This 
is true homiletical appropriation. There are no “lessons,” and 
the formula: as he —so we, is out of place. — However, the ap- 
propriative idea may be woven into the outline from the start. 
This is done in the following: 


Our Salvation Assured in the Epiphany of Jesus as Our Savior. 
I. He offers himself to work it out. 
Il. The Father himself ordains him to work it out. 
lll. The Holy Spirit himself bestows all his power wpon 
him to work it out. 
IV. All that is left for us is to make this salvation 
ours by faith. 


Here is another with the appropriate feature: 


Our Epiphany Joy, as We See the Heavens Open Above Jesus. 


I. It centers in Jesus Christ. 
1. The God-man; 
2. Who willingly undertakes our salvation; 
8. Who alone has power to redeem us indecl. 
II. It embraces the Father and the Spirit. 


1. The Father sent, now ordains his Son, and 
declares his delight in him and his work. 
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2. The Spirit bestows himself upon the Son, and 
lends all his power to the Son’s work. 


Conclusion: Can there be greater joy? 
Sketch John’s life and work, which still means so much 
to all of us. This leads easily to: 
Epiphany, the Greatest Day in the Life of John and a Most 
Blessed Day for Us. 


I. John’s work was crowned, the Savior was come 
indeed. 
II. Our joy is magnified, the Savior’s work begins. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


John 1, 35-42. 


Many of the usual Epiphany texts present mir- 
acles of Jesus in order to show us his Savior-glory. 
This is not done in the Eisenach series. The idea in 
the selection of these texts is a deeper one. They aim 
to give us such views of Jesus himself as will reveal 
to us his glory as the Christ, the only Savior of men, 
and then they urge us to accept him as such, to believe 
in him and follow him. So this text begins and sets 
before us the blessed Lamb of God as our Messiah 
and Savior. We see the first disciples coming to him, 
drawn by a heavenly power greater than ever was or 
could be the power of John the Baptist, and henceforth 
following him in true faith. A missionary element also 
. makes its appearance in this text and is intensified 
in various ways in the three following texts. This 
fits beautifully into the Epiphany idea as unfolded in 
all these texts. We who see the Savior-glory of Jesus 
and let its light fill our hearts with radiance from on 
high cannot lock up within us the blessedness we have 
found, we must tell others, we must spread the glad 
tidings and call our friends, yea all men, to come and 
share our treasure and joy. 

In the first chapter of his Gospel John the Evan- 
gelist describes three great days of John the Baptist 
for us. The first was when John made solemn answer 
to the deputation sent from the Jewish authorities in 
Jerusalem to ask whether he were not the Christ. The 
second was when he pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the world, and 
declared how he had received this blessed knowledge in 
a most wonderful way. The third was when he re- 
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peated the testimony that Jesus is the Lamb of God, — 
and induced the first disciples to attach themselves to 
Jesus. The account of what thus took place on the 
third day is our text. 

V. 35. On the morrow refers back to the 
previous day and what took place then. All through 
this narrative the evangelist is very exact as to time, 
actions and minor incidents, so that it is evident to the 
thoughtful reader, an eye-witness is writing here. 
Again . . . John was standing, — and the evan- 
gelist writes as if he still beheld him as on that memo- 
rable day. The place is not particularly mentioned 
here; it is no doubt Bethany (the correct reading, not 
Bethabarah) beyond Jordan, as we are told in v. 28. 
Who all were present with John when he testified so 
fully concerning Jesus on the previous day we are left 
to surmise; probably quite a number of people were 
near, at least some of John’s disciples. — Now, how- 
ever, we are told that two of his disciples were stand- 
ing together with John. One of these disciples is 
named in the narrative, Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother; the other is not named, being the evangelist 
John himself, who throughout his Gospel refrains from 
naming himself. John the Baptist had other disciples, 
even some who remained with him after Jesus drew 
away those mentioned in the Gospel story. But only 
these two, John and Andrew, are present on this 
occasion. Both Peter and James were elsewhere. — 
And he looked upon Jesus as he walked. Sommer 
thinks that vegiatew signifies a walking as of one in 
his calling, and refers to John 7, 1; 10, 23; 11, 9 und 54. 
It is indeed certain that Jesus had assumed his office 
and begun his work, but in this simple account of an 
eye-witness full of accurate observation the figurative 
use of xeguxatetv would be unaccountable. Nothing in- 
dicates here where Jesus came from or what object 
he had in walking as he did. From what follows we 
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learn only that he was going to the place where he now 
lodged, and even this is not described in any way. The 
forty days of fasting and temptation in the wilderness 
are past; Jesus has returned, on the previous day he 
came again to John, on this day John beholds him 
walking a short distance away. — V. 36. John looked 
upon Jesus walking, and the participle éupiéyas means 
that he looked attentively, looked him in the face. 
His eyes rested thoughtfully upon the Savior. Compare 
the same word in Mark 10, 21, Jesus looking upon the 
rich young ruler; also v. 27; 14, 67; Luke 20, 17; 
22, 61, Jesus looked upon Peter. It was a look that 
included comprehension and understanding. — Saith, 
the present tense, makes the following utterance of 
John vivid, as if in writing it down many years after 
he still heard the voice of his former master. — 
Behold, the Lamb of God! This is an abbreviation 
of the word spoken the day before, to which was added 
the full statement how John knew by revelation that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Though abbreviated here, 
that fuller statement is meant to be recalled, and all 
that John had added to it at the time. This repetition 
of John’s statement is full of emphasis; the wonderful 
truth that Jesus is truly the Lamb of God is so im- 
portant that it must be duly impressed, and in thus 
impressing it there lies a call to follow this Lamb of 
God. If on the previous day, when John first declared 
Jesus to be the Lamb of God, these two disciples had 
not felt that call in all its power, we know that now 
they did, for now they left John and followed Jesus. 
‘O duvos tod teot — the article conveys the thought that 
this is the particular Lamb of God, the Lamb in an 
eminent sense of the word. Comp. A. V., “Art thou 
that prophet?” v. 21 6 xoopitns; also Rom. 15, 12; Rev. 
5, 5. Meyer insists on the genitive, tod teov, as a true 
possessive: the Lamb which belongs to God, i. e. which 
God ordained as a sacrifice for himself. This is better 
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than to make the genitive say: the Lamb which comes 
from God, or which God presented to the world. — 
Jesus was indeed God’s own Lamb. — The word Lamb 
connotes sacrifice. The word is used here with all that 
fulness of meaning conveyed by Is. 538. And Meyer 
draws attention to the fact that the prophetic, and not 
the legal view of the Lamb governs here. “Christ was 
indeed, as also the Baptist here prophetically recognizes 
him, the antitype of the Old Testament sacrifices; as 
‘such he had to be presented in the form of some sacri- 
fical animal, and in this, not the Law, but the Prophets © 
‘were the determining factor, they who beheld him in 
his gentleness and meekness and pictured him as a 
sacrificial Lamb, thus furnishing the form which be- 
came solemnly fixed in the Christian conception; for 
which reason also the apostolic church could see in | 
him the Christian Passover, although legally the 
Paschal lamb, though a sin-offering, differed from the 
ordinary sin-offerings.” Trench has the same idea 
when in his sermon on John 1, 29, he writes: “It has 
been sometimes asked and debated, to which of the 
lambs of sacrifice, ordained in the Old Testament, did 
the Baptist here refer; with which did he liken that 
immaculate Lamb, who, being without spot and stain, 
should take away our spots and stains, and bear the 
collective sin of the world. Did St. John allude to the 
daily lamb of morning and evening sacrifice? or was it 
to the lamb of the passover, commemorating the old 
deliverance from Egypt? or was it to some other of 
the many lambs which were prescribed in the law of 
Moses, as a portion of the ritual of sacrifice appointed 
there? The question is surely a superfluous one. The 
reference is not special, but comprehensive. It is to 
none of these in particular, being indeed to them all. 
They severally set forth in type and in figure some 
part of that which he fulfilled in substance and in life; 
in him, not now a lamb of men, but the Lamb of God, 
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being at length fulfilled to the uttermust the significant 
word of Abraham, ‘God will provide himself a lamb.’ ” 
Westminster and other Sermons, p. 122. Three things 
lie in the word “Lamb” for John’s Jewish hearers, 
namely the conceptions of sinlessness, of suffering, and 
of redemptive work. 

The fact that John’s second word concerning 
Christ as the Lamb is only a repetition and an emphatic 
reminder of his first word, makes it necessary that we 
. bring in here that most important addition “which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Homiletically we 
must have these words when we preach on v. 35. The 
translation of the R. V. and its marginal reading put 
before us the question as to the significance of 6 aigev, 
which can be translated either “beareth the sin,” or 
“taketh away.” The word itself is not decisive in this 
place, but its use in other passages furnishes sufficient 
evidence that the latter is the meaning intended here. 
The LXX use ¢éeew for “to bear” the sin. John 11, 48 
aigetw is used by Caiaphas when he fears the Romans 
will “take away” both his place and nation; John 15, 2, 
the unfruitful branch is taken away; John 17, 15, 
Jesus prays not that the Father shall “take away” 
the disciples out of the world; John 19, 31, the Jews 
pray Pilate that the crucified bodies be taken away, 
also v. 38; comp. 1 John 3, 5, where “to take away 
sins” comports best with the statement in 1 John 1, 7, 
that the blood of Jesus Christ ‘“‘cleanseth us” (xabagiter) 
from all sin. The present is used, aiewv. Luthardt 
thinks this points to the calling of the Lamb; Meyer, 
that John prophetically beholds the atoning act of the 
Lamb, to which Luthardt objects because the present 
tense does not stand for the future. Others say this 
tense is used because the Lamb had already entered 
upon his path of suffering, or because in his Baptism 
he had already assumed the sin of the world. In 
simply reading the words as they stand, 6 épvic 10d deod 
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6 aigwv, that which lies in the word Lamb is definitely 
stated in the word “taketh away”; it is, as Stellhorn 
puts it, his office. In taking the word in this sense we 
need not exclude the thought of the supreme atoning 
act, for in this the very idea of a sacrificial lamb cul- 
minates; nor need we exclude the other thought that 
the assumption of the world’s sin had already taken 
place, for if Jesus 7s the Lamb at the moment John sees 
him and so names him, it can hardly be supposed that 
John means he is that now because the sin is to be 
laid on him in the future. The singular, tiv épagtiay, 
is used in the sense of mass, all sins as one great body; 
una pestis, quae omnes corripuit, Bengel. It is indeed 
a stupendous thought, “the sin of the world.” A single 
sin is enough to cause a man’s eternal damnation; what 
then when all the sins of all the world are concentrated 
in their deadly, damnatory power. Nor would we here 
put the guilt of sin for the sin itself, for the guilt in- 
heres in the sin, and the very sin in itself with all that 
inheres in it, is part of it, and is produced by it, 
actually lay upon Jesus and was “‘taken away” by him. 
A more concentrated thought is secured when sin and 
guilt are thus left together in one. It is indeed re- 
markable that John here uses tod xdopov, instead of a 
word that would refer only to the Jewish people. 
John’s word reminds us of what Simeon had said, when 
he explicitly mentioned the Gentiles; it is likewise an 
echo of the angel’s announcement to the shepherds. 
Mayer rightly says, when John at Jesus’ Baptism was 
divinely assured of his Messiahship, he possessed a 
far deeper knowledge of Christ as the Savior, on the 
basis of the Old Testament, than many modern theolo- 
gians seem to have in spite of all the light of the New 
Testament. The entire thought of Christ as the Lamb, 
as the One taking away the sins of the world, as John 
here puts it forth, does not come from John’s lips, 
and for his disciples who heard him, like something 
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novel, unheard-of, but as something, however great 
and wonderful, yet to a large degree familiar, fitting 
and proper, and therefore willingly accepted. The 
designation could be all this only through the word of 
the prophets of old and the centuries of sacrifices by 
which God had trained his people. The designation 
“Lamb of God” therefore does not repel John’s 
disciples, but attracts them and moves them to follow 
this Lamb. We have in this passage one of the clearest 
and most precious Bible proofs for the universality of 
Christ’s atonement and redemption. It is used as such 
in our Catechism to show that Christ redeemed “all 
lost and condemned men, hence also me” (note this 
significant deduction!). It is used in a number of very 
precious hymns, those ancient ones, ‘‘Lamb of God, 
O Jesus,” or, “O Christ, thou Lamb of God” (the 
Agnus Dei), embodied also in the Communion Service, 
and “Lamb of God, without blemish’; the passion 
hymn, “A Lamb bears all the guilt away,” and the two 
hymns on justification, “Lamb of God, we fall before 
Thee,” and, “Not all the blood of beasts,” in which 
occur the verses, 


“But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away; 

A sacrifice of nobler name 

And richer blood than they. 


Believing, we rejoice 

To see the curse remove, 

We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing his bleeding love.” 


Besides these hymns there are endless references to 
the Lamb, often combined with this name of Christ 
as used in Revelation, 5, 6; 13, 8; 12, 11; 22,1. Luther 
draws out the comfort of our passage: “Do you hear 
it well, there is no lack in the Lamb, it bears all the 
sins of the world from the beginning; hence it must 
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bear your sins also and offer grace to you. Sin has 
but two places where it may be; either it may be with 
you, so that it lies upon your neck, or upon Christ, 
the Lamb of God. If now it lies on your back, you 
are lost; if, however, it lies upon Christ, you are free, 
and will be saved; take now whichever you prefer.” 

V. 37. The two disciples were those attached 
to John, and from all we know of them they were 
among his very best pupils, as also their action now 
shows. — They heard him speak, the words of John 
not being addressed to anyone in particular. It almost 
seems as if these two men were the only ones present 
with John at the moment, or at least as if they were 
the only ones of John’s disciples present. When the 
evangelist, who beyond all doubt was one of the two, 
years after penned this account and wrote “the two 
disciples heard him speak,” it must have been as if 
the sound of those words of the Baptist was still in 
his ears. What a blessed moment that was when the 
evangelist heard those words and heard them so that 
he was moved by them to act. Here we see what the 
Word does when it is rightly heard, when it really 
reaches the heart. It moves men, it is quick and 
powerful, it is indeed the power of God unto salvation. 
No need to talk of our own sin-tainted human, natural 
powers when the Word is present with its divinely 
effective power. I believe that I cannot by my own 
reason or strength believe in God or come to him, 
but the Holy Ghost has called me by the Gospel. — 
And they followed Jesus — from John to Jesus; from 
the lesser, not to the greater, but to the Greatest; from 
the herald to the King himself. The word jxoovdnoav 
here, of course, means simply that they started to 
walk after Jesus, yet this outward action ushered in 
all that came after in their lives. It is often so still. 
We go to the place where the Gospel is preached, 
we go to some teacher or pastor, we choose some godly 
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school of learning, and we are hardly conscious our- 
selves at the time of all that is involved in our act, but 
God who leads us on the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake knows, for he sees the end from the 
beginning. We are in the way of eternal blessings even 
when we outwardly go where Jesus is and where his 
blessed truth will shine upon us. — V. 88: And Jesus 
turned, and beheld them following. John could never 
forget it, that first moment when Christ’s eyes rested 
particularly upon him. It was like the stopping of 
Jesus under the sycamore tree up which Zaccheus had 
climbed. Here we catch the first glimpse of that 
Savior-love which always reaches out to save and bless 
the sinner.— And saith unto them —the present 
tense, A€éye1, just as when John “saith,” v. 35. The evan- 
gelist seems to hear the words again as he writes them 
down. What seek ye? Jesus is first to speak, opening 
the way to them who might have been too timid to 
stop and address him themselves. Ti Cnteite; It is 
evident that they are seeking him, but what are they 
seeking in him? It is a master-question, penetrating 
their inmost souls; it compels them to look searchingly 
at their secret desires and yearnings, at what is 
actuating them now in leaving John and following 
Jesus; it calls upon them to get into the clear about 
what is greatest and most blessed for any human soul. 
Calov writes: ‘We are accustomed to seek what we 
have lost, or what otherwise is beneficial and desirable 
for us: but what was there more desirable, more 
longed-for during forty centuries past on the part of 
so many illustrious men, the patriarchs, judges, kings, 
prophets, and all the saints of the Old Testament, than 
this Lamb of God which John’s testimony on the 
heights between the Old and the New Testament 
declared to be present at last?” And ever as men 
come after Jesus now the same question falls from the 
‘Savior’s lips like a ray of light on their faces, What 
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seek ye? For many are not seeking what they should, 
and are seeking what they should not. An old 
account tells us that St. Bernard was in the habit 
of constantly warning himself by the solemn query, 
“Bernarde, ad quid venisti?” “Bernard, for what 
purpose art thou here?” Farrar adds: “Self-examina- 
tion could assume no more searching form.” Let us 
who preach the Gospel face the question of Jesus, in 
order that we may cast out all self-seeking, all seeking 
of ease in Zion, all wordly ambition even in churchly 
things, all unworthy aims, and rise to the height of 
our calling both as believers and as called servants of 
the Lord; and let us then ‘also confront our hearers 
with this question, that they may find in Jesus that 
which he came to bring. — And they said unto him, 
Rabbi, where abidest thou? The Hebrew word rab 
==one who is great; “rabbi,” my lord. It was the 
usual title for the Jewish teachers, and therefore the 
evangelist, who here sets down the actual word with 
which he and his companion first addressed Jesus, adds 
the translation of it for his Greek readers who were 
not conversant with the Hebrew — Master (margin: 
Teacher). They had just heard him called “the Lamb 
of God,” but they do not venture on such a title them- 
selves. It had its illuminating effect on them, yet they 
have not yet grasped it with their hearts so as to make 
it wholly or naturally their own. They are mere be- 
ginners, mere pupils, and their address “Rabbi” in- 
voluntarely indicates that. Their reply is a question, 
simple enough, yet exceedingly significant too, “Where 
abidest thou?” Why do they ask this? Evidently in 
order to meet Jesus privately and to tell him the 
thoughts of their hearts. His abiding-place is to be 
their confessional, as Besser says. Did they mean to 
come at once, or, having learned where Jesus lodged 
at this time, to come to him later on? We cannot tell. 
— V. 39. Jesus invites them at once, puts himself 
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and the place where he dwelt at once at their service. 
There is something generous, exceedingly kind and 
satisfying in this readiness. The Savior evidently 
reads the hearts of these two men at a glance, just as 
he afterwards read the heart of Nathanael. When was 
he ever unready and unwilling to satisfy hearts that 
truly sought his blessings? — Come, and ye shall see. 
It was certainly more than the two had expected. They 
would have been happy if Jesus had said, Come to- 
morrow, or the next day, and see me. But now he 
opens his door and heart to them all in an instant. 
Kings and the great men of the earth hedge themselves 
about with ceremony and servants, so that it is difficult 
to reach them and get speech with them; one must 
make special arrangements in order to secure an 
audience at all. Not so Jesus, the great King of kings; 
nothing is easier than to reach him and get audience 
at once. The words are exceedingly simple, “Come, 
and ye shall see” — just a kind invitation, and a little 
promise attached; but what a significance lies in these 
simple words! — Come! — how often it called men to 
Jesus; from sin, from the world, from darkness, from 
misery, from damnation —to salvation. Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden! Here the 
invitation was to come to where Jesus abode; not only 
to see the place, but to see how blessed was the place 
where Jesus dwelt, and how blessed it was to dwell 
with him. The 46th Psalm tells us where Jesus still 
dwells, “the city of God, the holy place of the taber- 
nacles of the most High,” the Church; and David 
joyfully exclaims that he shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever (Ps. 23). — They came therefore and 
saw where he abode; and they abode with him that 
day. These three words really express the whole 
Christian life: to come—to see—to abide with 
Christ. The call and invitation of Jesus was accepted 
by the two disciples; the promise of Jesus that they 
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should see, was fulfilled; yea, it was richly fulfilled, 
as the prolonged stay of the disciples with Jesus 
eloquently testifies. What was it that they saw? Only 
the temporary shelter of Jesus — “one of the succéth, 
or booths, covered at the top with the striped abba, 
which is in the East an article of ordinary wear, and 
with their wattled sides interwoven with green 
branches of the terebinth or palm, which must have 
given the only shelter possible to the hundreds who 
flocked to John’s Baptism” (Farrar) — was this all? 
The evangelist’s answer has already been given in 
v. 14: “We beheld his glory . . ... full of grace 
and truth,” and this beholding began here. These two 
disciples sitting for hours with Jesus — Farrar thinks 
that they even remained with him for the night — saw 
and heard what kings and prophets had vainly desired 
to see, what was granted so freely and richly to all 
those to whom Jesus spoke during his ministry, and 
what we are still granted to see in the blessed pages 
of the New Testament, where the word and doctrine 
of Jesus meets our eyes. —It was about the tenth 
hour. John mentions the very hour, so indelibly 
was this visit with Jesus, with all its details, impressed 
upon his memory. This tenth hour is not the hour 
of his conversion, but the great hour in his life when 
his eyes actually beheld in Jesus the Messiah.. What 
point of time does the evangelist mean by the tenth 
hour? It is easier to ask, than to answer, the question. 
The most learned commentators have repeatedly made 
futile efforts to solve the problem as to just how John 
calculates his hours. See, besides our present passage, 
John 4, 6; 4, 52; 11, 9; 19, 14. The problem here 
presented has not yet been solved. When Nebe 
assumes an ancient copyist’s error, and when Zahn 
and others read Mark 15, 25 as an error, we know that 
these attempts are desperate and no solution at all. It 
is also hard to believe as some suggest, that John 
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used the Roman mode of counting the hours at one 
time, and the Jewish at another. So we let the problem 
stand unsolved for the present. In our passage the 
matter does not seem vital. John 19, 14, compared 
with Mark 15, 25, is far more serious. The Jewish 
reckoning would make the “tenth hour” four in the 
afternoon, rather late for the statement: “and abode 
with him that day’; the Roman mode gives us ten in 
the morning, tallying better with the idea of an all 
day stay. 

V. 40. Not until this point does the evangelist 
mention a name, and here only the one; we know 
that his own name is the other, which with a refined 
delicacy and sensitive modesty he withholds from his 
entire Gospel, and he does the same with that of his 
brother James and other relatives, including Jesus’ 
mother. But Andrew certainly deserves mention 
here, for he is the first disciple to bring another to 
Christ. John intends that this honor shall be fully 
accorded to him. In telling us who Andrew was the 
evangelist uses the brother’s full name Simon Peter, 
adding at once that second appellation, the first 
bestowal of which he then describes. As John loves 
to withhold his own name, so he delights in putting 
forward the names of others. The dual is absent in 
the Greek of the N. T., hence: é tav 6vo.— V. 41. He 
findeth, cioicove.— twice finding is mentioned in this 
- verse, and twice again in v..43 and 45. So the man in 
the field “found” the treasure, so the merchant-man 
“found” the pearl of great price. All our seeking, even 
when we do seek, could never produce the treasure or 
the pearl. At best our seeking is like blind groping 
which would be useless if God in his mercy did not 
lay the great treasure so near us, direct our groping 
hands and blind eyes right to it, until touching it at 
last, lo, we have found! Andrew’s finding of his 
brother is that of missionary zeal and love in seeking, 
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and it is a standing example of how we ought to find 
our relatives and lead them to Christ. Let us note 
the fact that in the very beginning there was a com- 
munion of saints in the following of Jesus; first two, 
whose faith is so blended together in the moment of 
its origin that we cannot say which was first, that of 
John, or that of Andrew. And no sooner are there 
two than the number doubles, and the two are increased 
to four. — Andrew findeth first his own brother 
Simon. Westcott and Hort, also Alex. Souter, have 
xg@tev in their Greek texts but nearly all others prefer 
and have xe@toc, which also gives a finer meaning, an 
adjective instead of an adverb: He, as the first one, 
findeth his own brother. Something is implied, namely 
_that John himself was the second to find also his own 
brother, namely James. The thing is delicately 
touched in that little word zea@tos. Both Simon and 
James must have been close at hand, so that they were 
found without delay, the same evening of that memo- 
rable day. — There is a joy and a blessed assurance in 
Andrew’s words: We have found the Messiah, 
ebonxapev tov Meooiev. He finds it but natural to say 
we, not I. He feels joined to John in thus finding; the 
finding by both assures each one the more that he is 
not mistaken in his finding; then, too, the confession 
and assurance “we have found” makes a deeper im- 
pression upon Simon. — John says the Messiah, again 
the very word Andrew uttered, although for his Greek 
readers, not conversant with the Hebrew term, he 
feels constrained to translate it by the name Christ 
(margin, Anointed). The same thing is done with 
Kngas and Iléteoc (margin, Rock or Stone). In the one 
word “Messiah” Andrew expresses all his hopes of the 
coming Savior, as he had drawn them from the Old 
Testament promises, stimulated them through the Bap- 
tism and preaching of the Baptist, and now for the 
first time satisfied them in the actual contact with the 
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blessed Savior himself. This evidently does not mean 
that Andrew’s knowledge of the Messiah was complete, 
or that his faith was developed to the fullest extent; 
there was very much to learn, faith had to pass 
through its long period of training and trial. But 
Andrew believed, he had the right beginnings, the 
true light was in his heart and his eyes beheld its 
radiance. This lies in his joyful announcement, ‘“We 
have found the Messiah!” 

V. 42. He brought him to Jesus, that very 
evening, for John mentions time very carefully in this 
chapter, and “on the morrow” does not occur until 
v. 43. What a blessed service one brother here renders 
another. So Peter was the third disciple to come to 
Jesus, not the first, preceded even by his own brother. 
In the words, “brought him to Jesus,” lies an intro- 
duction to Jesus, Andrew telling the Master this was 
his brother Simon, Barjonah, and here lies also a hint, 
in John’s beautiful way, that Simon was brought 
spiritually to Jesus, brought to him in such a way as 
to believe in him. — Jesus looked upon him, éufiéwas 
ait, the same word as in v. 35 when John looked upon 
Jesus; an earnest, penetrating, significant look is 
meant. The eyes, the facial expression, the entire 
countenance, the voice, the whole bearing and appear- 
ance of Jesus must have had a strong effect upon these 
ardent men who had been the Baptist’s disciples. 
Some writers, therefore, try at this point to draw a 
picture of the earthly appearance of the Savior. Be- 
hind the veil of his flesh there stood the glorious soul 
of the Messiah, the divine personality of the Son of 
God. Spiritual hearts perceived it and yielded to its 
gracious influence. — As Jesus was first to speak to 
John and Andrew, so he is first to speak to Peter. 
Jesus gives him a new name, so at once he accepts 
this fisherman as his disciple. There is no question 
about it at all, Simon simply shall be called Cephas, 
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i. e. in belonging henceforth to Jesus, in following 
him, and in receiving into his soul all that Jesus would 
put there. What a great thing for Simon thus at the 
very first to be re-named by Christ; how often in the 
days to come did the memory of this evening hour 
_return to his mind! All that lies in the word Cephas 
or Peter, all the newness, the power, the blessing in 
Simon’s future life, is the gift of Christ. It required 
a great deal to make this disciple a rock indeed, even 
some of the stern rebukes of Christ, some severe 
censures, that look of pity and compassion when Simon 
denied the suffering Christ, the Savior’s own sacrifice 
as the Lamb of God, the reinstatement on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee by the risen Christ, and finally 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost. Cephas — all this grace as one comprehensive 
promise. What a wonderful thing thus to be received 
by Christ! He now receives men in like manner; his 
eyes see from the beginning what he will make out of 
each one of us who comes to him. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Two valuable sermon thoughts, the first from Trench. 
God has often been accused of injustice in punishing the inno- 
cent instead of the guilty, but this injustice results only when 
the question concerning God’s act is put in the wrong way. It 
is not: “How can it be righteous to lay on one man the pen- 
alties of others?” but: “How can it be righteous for one man 
to take upon himself the penalties of others?” “How many an 
act of heroic self-sacrifice, which it would be most unrighteous 
for others to demand from, or to force on, one reluctant, which 
indeed would cease to be heroism or sacrifice at all, unless 
wholly self-imposed, is yet most glorious when one has ‘freely 
offered himself thereto; is only not righteous, because it is so 
much better than righteous, because it moves in that higher 
region where law is no more known, but only known no more 
because it has been transfigured into love.” — The Lamb of God 
=the Lamb with which God is well pleased. And here again . 
the question is not, “Could God have pleasure in the sufferings 
of the innocent and the holy, and that innocent and holy his own 
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Son?” but: “Should not God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ have pleasure in the faith, the love, the obedience of his 
Son as manifested in that Sdn’s perfect pattern of self-forget- 
ting, self-offering love?” See the author’s His Footsteps, p. 344. 


Simple analysis gives us the following outline: 


Behold the Lamb of God! 


I. God hath provided it. 

Il. It has borne the world’s sin. 
Ill, Our hearts must trust in it. 
IV. We must lead others unto it. 


This outline is more objective than subjective, although. the 
latter element is also taken care of. Yet the central thought may 
be subjective, only now we use considerable synthesis: 


The First Great Recognition of the Savior After His Baptism. 


I. He was seen as what he really was. 

a) The Lamb of God, ete. 1) Not merely that 
he was wise, good, mighty, etc. 2) The 
point of sin and sacrifice. 3) For all the 
world. 4) The sin taken away. 5) How 
vital all this is for us our hymns, etc. 
show. 

b) The Messiah or Christ. 1) His anointing 
recognized. 2) His office likewise. 3) 
The connection of both with our salvation. 
4) How vital all this is for us we see in 
all the Gospel, which centers in Jesus as 
the Christ. 


II. It was God who made men see him thus. 
a) By divine revelation (Baptist). 
b) By preaching (the Baptist’s, Christ’s, and 
that of the first two disciples). 
c) By the true result of revelation and preach- 
ing, namely faith wrought thereby. 


The three great central thoughts of the text are presented 
in the following (inner analysis) : 


How the Epiphany Light Spreads. 
I. It shines out through the Gospel. 
II. It enters the heart by faith. 
Ill. It radiates again in missionary zeal. 
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A subjective companion outline utilizes 3 of the main 
expressions in the text: 


The Epiphany in Your Breast. 


I. Behold! —a heavenly ray falls from above. 
II. They came and saw,—a heavenly glow fills the 
soul. 
III. We have found the Christ! —a shining light beams 
forth. 


Mayer suggests the following: 


The Way of Salvation With the Epiphany Light Meee It. 


1. Come (FdBov). —2).Find (eboejxapnev). — 
38. Abide (€ueiav). 


Homilies are infrequent. For one thing they are difficult 
to do well, and not many texts yield easily to this style of treat- 
ment. In a homily the main points in a text are allowed to 
pass before the hearers in the order in which the text presents 
them, and each point is unfolded freely according to its natural 
importance. The theme merely binds them together. There is 
no splitting of the theme into parts, merely a summarizing of 
the line of text thoughts. Sommer has this sample: 


How Christ Reveals His Savior-Glory. 


_ 


By the word of his witnesses, for these point to him. 

By his own invitation, for this invites to come and see. 

3. By filling our hearts with happiness, for to be with him 
is blessedness. — ~ 

5. By the glory of his promise, for this assures us of a 

blessed future, 


fo 


Preach the Lamb, and not too much John and Andrew 
and Peter. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


John 1, 43-51 


As in the two previous texts Christ is set before 
us in his Epiphany glory, so also in this text. As in 
the last text Christ is accepted by those who behold 
his Epiphany glory, so also in this text. In fact, as 
far as the essential lines are concerned, this is a com- 
panion text to the foregoing one. Its general theme 
is the same, and there is a sameness about the main 
features of the narrative, first Philip, then Nathanael, 
attaching himself to Christ. But with all the sameness 
in the groundwork of the text, there is a great dif- 
ference in the setting, an individuality in every feature 
and detail, giving the text a richness and a beauty all 
its own. Let us remember that Christ is to be shown 
all through the Epiphany season, and that not in his 
works, but, by means of these Eisenach texts, in his 
own person as our blessed Savior. His own glory as 
the Christ-is to shine out of these texts into our hearts. 
And so we shall find indeed that it is ever the same 
glory in substance, yet imaged in every text in a 
peculiar way, with a light of its own. Here the Christ 
stands before us as the Son of God, the King of Israel, 
in whom we shall see the very heavens opened. Little 
is found in the previous text concerning the men who 
accepted Jesus; here, however, we catch a fuller 
glimpse of one of the beginners in discipleship, the 
heart and character of Nathanael. We see too how 
the Epiphany light increases from dawn to fullest day- 
light, for Philip speaks only of Joseph’s son, Nathanael 
of God’s Son, and Jesus himself of the opened heavens 
and the angels ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man. Yes, it is the same blessed Christ in whom 

(193) 
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our hearts delight, whom we cannot weary of seeing, 
and yet the light-in which he appears here is new, 
having attractiveness all its own. 

V. 43. Four men came to rejoice in the Ss 
glory of Christ the first day, two more follow now. 
Commentators generally say that when Jesus called 
on Philip to follow him, that Philip must have come in 
contact with Jesus before this call was issued. Strictly 
speaking this is not correct, for the whole previous 
story as John tells it leads to the conclusion that he 
and Andrew were the very first ones who came directly 
in contact with Jesus. But there are plain indications 
that John and Andrew, who first visited Jesus, reported 
what they had found not only to Peter and James, 
their own brothers, but also to Philip. He too, it seems, 
belonged to the small circle of the Baptist’s disciples, 
in fact, he was from the same town as they were, all 
five having come together from Galilee to Bethany 
beyond Jordan, all five having attached themselves to 
the Baptist. So when John and Andrew found the 
Christ in Jesus, Philip was told as well as Peter and 
James, which is plainly indicated by the peculiar reply 
Philip makes to Nathanael when he tells him in the 
very words Jesus used toward those first two disciples, 
“Come and see.” Why Philip did not go together 
with Peter and James to Jesus that very first evening 
we do not know. It is possible that he heard the great 
news at a late hour when the two pairs of brothers 
came away from Jesus. In this case all four must have 
told him their impressions. —On the morrow, 
Ti] Exavguov, sc, huéga, dative of time, the fourth day after 
the one on which the delegation from Jerusalem came 
to the Baptist, John 1, 19, the next after the coming 
of the first disciples of the Baptist to Jesus. — 
Jesus was minded to go forth into Galilee, the com- 
ing scene of his Messianic activity, the land looked 
down upon by Judean Jews, for it was less given to 
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Jewish bigotry and narrowness. Matthew applies to 
this going of Jesus into Galilee the prophecy, “The land 
of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, by the way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles; the 
people which sat in darkness saw a great light; and to 
them which sat in the region and shadow of death 
light is sprung up.” Matth. 4, 15-16. — And he 
findeth Philip. What may have looked like accident 
was in reality gracious providence. Some find Jesus, 
others are found of him. Most likely the other four 
disciples were with Jesus, now that he was preparing 
to leave for Galilee, and at this moment Philip was 
found. At least they were present when Nathanael 
was brought a little later to Jesus by Philip. The 
plural, ‘‘ye shall see the heavens opened” leads us to 
think so. — And Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. 
This is so much like other calls of Jesus, that we must 
class it with them as a call to discipleship. Philip 
had followed the Baptist, that following was to be 
crowned by following him of whom the Baptist had 
been preaching so mightily and to whom he had 
pointed. Following here included attachment to Jesus’ 
person in the capacity of a devoted pupil and learner. 
We are not told what Philip answered, but his hearty 
assent is fully implied by all that follows in the 
narrative. — Now Philip was from Bethsaida of 
the city of Andrew and Peter. Bethsaida = “house 
of fish,” a city of Galilee, west of and close to the Sea 
of Tiberias, near Capernaum and Chorazin. While the 
evangelist states that this was the home of Andrew 
and Peter, he says nothing about its being also his 
own home and that of his brother. All five of these 
men, including Philip, were from the same neighbor- 
hood. Together they had gone to the Baptist, and to- 
gether they now go back with Jesus. It is supposed 
that Philip was named after the tetrarch Philip, the 
custom of so naming children after great persons being 
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as prevalent then as now. He would then be at this 
time less than thirty years old. In the lists of the 
apostles Philip occupies the fifth place, and is joined 
with Bartholomew and Thomas. Tradition says that 
he afterwards labored in Scythia and Phrygia and died 
very old in Hieropolis. 

In v. 45 we have again a blessed finding, and for 
the third time the word is placed emphatically first in 
the sentence. Nathanael —= Theodore — God-given; 
taken to be identical with Bartholomew, which is 
merely a patronymic; his home was Cana in Galilee, 
whither Jesus was now going. The legend that he 
acted as the conductor of the bride at the wedding 
in Cana is without the least foundation and altogether 
improbable. What connection Nathanael had with 
Philip (or the other four disciples) we do not know, 
as no hint is given us. It is but natural to suppose 
that this too was one of the Baptist’s pupils and thus 
associated with those who had already found the 
Christ. It can hardly be that Jesus had already started 
on his journey; for the evangelist writes i<dnoev 
eEeddeiv, “he was minded to go forth,” which signifies 
that there was time for Philip to find Nathanael and 
bring him to Jesus. We prefer this view to the one 
which makes Jesus start on his journey and then pro- 
vides for a meeting of Philip with Nathanael. — The 
statement with which Philip addresses his friend is 
peculiar and significant, We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, - 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. Here is the 
we that rejoices in the communion and fellowship 
of faith; it is uttered in order to impress Nathaniel 
the more —all these associates of his in following 
John the Baptist have now found the Savior himself. 
To say that Philip should have turned it around, say- 
ing instead of “we have found,” “we have been found,” 
is simply substituting one proper expression for an- 
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other; for both are true, and it simply depends on 
what thought one desires to express. There is certainly 
no trace of synergism, no claim of credit for himself, 
in the statement that “we (he does not even say I) 
have found” Jesus. — Philip uses a long circumscrip- 
tion for the word Messiah, him, of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write. He means 
exactly what Andrew said to Simon, “the Messiah.” 
Jesus himself declared that Moses wrote of him, John 
5, 46; Luke 24, 27. In regard to this last passage it is 
certainly remarkable that while Philip here, at the 
very beginning, is so sure Moses and the prophets 
wrote of Jesus, yet after the resurrection Jesus still 
has to expound to the two Emmaus disciples in all the 
Scriptures, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
the things concerning himself. Moses transmitted the 
promises made to the patriarchs; he promised to Israel 
the great Prophet like himself, Deut. 18, 15-18; he 
gave Israel the Law, which with its promise to all who 
keep it can mean only Christ, for none other has been 
able to keep it, and with its curse upon all who trans- 
gress it likewise points to Christ who would bear this 
curse for us, for none other could bear it. And the 
prophets were the expounders of the Law, who made 
it their special duty not only to drive home the re- 
quirements and threats of the Law in the hearts of 
the people, but also to hold out to them the glorious 
and comforting hope of the Deliverer to come. The 
Baptist continued this work in his own mighty and 
effective way, and we have here men trained in the 
Baptist’s school who naturally reveal their training. — 
Philip undoubtedly was right when he assumed that 
the picture of the Messiah could be found only in the 
Law and the prophets. It is there still, but the nation 
of the Jews has persistently refused to see it and to 
recognize in the lineaments there so distinctly traced 
the one whom Philip named, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
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son of Joseph. When Philip designated Jesus as 
tov dxd Notaeét he hardly meant to say that Jesus was 
born in Nazareth. Having lived in the town so long, 
naturally when any one wanted to say from what place 
Jesus came, he would say &d Notagét. As far as the 
wondrous conception of Jesus and the actual place of 
his birth is concerned Philip is hardly reflecting on 
these at this early moment of his disciplesship, nor did 
Jesus himself hasten to reveal these things so soon to 
his disciples, choosing rather that they should discover 
in him for themselves the Son of God, and then learn | 
that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of 
a virgin. It is the same with the appellation vies tod 
*Imonp. Joseph was undoubtedly dead at this time, and 
probably for a number of years already, since we hear 
nothing at all concerning him after that memorable 
visit to Jerusalem when Jesus spoke so plainly of his 
real Father and that Father’s business. Yet the fact 
is that Jesus actually was “the Son of Joseph,” namely 
legally; else how could his name occur in the human 
genealogy of Jesus? Of course, there was far more 
to the story of Christ’s origin, parts that neither Philip 
nor the others included in his “we” then knew or could 
know; yet it would not be entirely correct to say, with 
Calvin for instance, that Philip here utters an error, 
yea, two of them. These were not errors, they were 
actual facts, only there were yet other facts; and as 
always, when finally all the facts are together, the 
last shed a new light on those which came to us first, 
so also in this case with the birthplace and birth of 
Jesus. — V. 46. Nathanael’s reply, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? has bothered the com- 
mentators a good deal. Ti dyadév — something good, 
here referring to the Messiah himself, the very greatest 
good thing. Nathanael is hardly thinking of the small- 
ness of Nazareth. We know nothing of any evil re- 
ports concerning Nazareth, and simply to surmise them 
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here is gratuitous (against Zahn) ; the later unbelief 
of the inhabitants of the place was of the same kind 
as met Jesus in many other places, notably also in the 
very capital of Judea. The idea that Nathanael refers 
* slightingly to Nazareth because it was a town in the 
“Galilee of the Gentiles,” a country despised on this 
account by the men of Judea, is also not expressed in 
Nathanael’s words, for this would require a mention 
of Galilee, or some reference to Gentiles. The best 
explanation of Nathanael’s doubting remark is that 
he knew nothing of any mention of Nazareth with 
regard to the Messiah in the Law of Moses or in the 
prophetic promises to which Philip had referred. For 
a good explanation of Matth. 2, 23, “He shall be called 
a Nazarene,” see Fausset, Bible Cyclopedia, article 
Nazarene, p. 496, 3, where all the points of this desig- 
nation are treated. — Philip makes the finest kind of 
answer to Nathanael, one that recalls the word of Jesus 
himself to John and Andrew, Come and see. Bengel 
calls this optimum remedium contra opiniones prae- 
conceptas, the best remedy against preconceived 
opinions. The answer was probably far better than 
Philip himself knew, for the only way to learn aright 
who Jesus is, is to come and see (experience). It was 
the way Jesus led all his disciples, and they came and 
saw and were satisfied to the uttermost. 

V. 47. “But Jesus knew all men, and he needed 
not that any one should bear witness concerning man; 
for he himself knew what was in man.” John 2, 25, 
R. V. Jesus saith of him, means that he did not 
address Nathanael, but spoke to the others about him, 
the five who were already attached to him. Nathanael’s 
reply shows that the words of Jesus were spoken so 
that Nathanael also heard them. What is the judg- 
ment of Jesus about me? one involuntarily asks, what 
does he see when he looks into my heart? Let the 
preacher put the question first to himself before he 
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puts it to his hearers. Besser reminds us that there 
were not very many glad moments in Christ’s life, but 
this surely was one; others where when the Canaan- 
itish woman cried to him for help, when the centurion’s _ 
humble and implicit faith-shone out so clearly, when 
the sinful woman in Simon’s house wept over his feet, 
when Zacchzeus’ house was made a temple of salvation, 
and when the malefactor turned repentant to his King. 
“They are not all Israel, which are of Israel,” Rom. 
9, 6, but Nathanael was one. The word of Jesus 
concerning him was absolutely free from flattery. It 
is an expression of the Savior’s joy at sight of this 
future disciple coming to him, at the same time it is 
a provocation for Nathanael to ask the question he 
did ask, which led to that wonderful reply of Jesus. — 
Behold, an Israelite indeed! — aindos —in truth. 
Zahn draws the adverb to the name, so that John 
could also have written «ntwoc, one who is what the 
name signifies; to which Keil objects, making the ad- 
verb modify the entire statement, which is best: Truly 
(this is) an Israelite, etc, Israel himself died with 
the words on his lips, “I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord,” Gen. 49, 18, and this waiting in faith for 
the fulfillment of God’s great promise marked the 
true Israelite.— But Jesus specifies more closely: 
in whom is no guile, 560s, cunning, deception, as 
when one uses bait to catch fish, or some cunning 
means to get the better of another. Nathanael was 
without duplicity, he was thoroughly sincere. David 
calls such a man blessed, Ps. 32, 1-2. Most men lack 
complete sincerity of heart. They profess love for 
Christ, yet secretly love the world and the flesh; they 
promise faithfulness, yet do not mean it fully in their 
hearts. Their hearts have more than one fold. They 
will stoop to base means in order to gain their objects. 
There are glaring examples of the double life which, 
finally exposed, shock men; but there are others more 
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frequent, yet equally bad when it comes to spiritual 
things. Too many men, when earthly advantages are 
at stake, compromise with truth and the interest of 
their souls. We see this 5620s even in preachers of the 
Gospel and whole bodies of the church; it is this fault 
which has led to many divisions in the church. Paul 
was a man like Nathanael in many respects, Acts 
24, 14. So were the rest of the men who were now 
with Jesus, but the sincerity of Nathanael must have 
been especially marked. The great blessing attaching 
to this quality of the heart is that it renders the ac- 
ceptance of the saving truth as it is in Jesus especially 
easy and rapid; and of this we have an example in 
Nathanael. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Matth. 5, 8. “He that doeth truth 
cometh to the light.” John 3, 21. It seems that this 
very first word of Jesus concerning Nathanael in a 
subtle way already touched the secret to which Christ’s 
statement about the fig tree referred more positively. 

V. 48. Nathanael is evidently surprised at 
Christ’s estimate of his heart and the peculiar refer- 
ence it contained, for he asks, Whence knowest thou 
me? The implication is that this is the first time 
Nathanael met Jesus. Philip, too, had no opportunity 
before this moment to tell Jesus about Nathanael. By 
this question he virtually admits that Jesus did know 
him, and it seemed, even something very intimate 
about him. — The answer of Jesus goes far beyond 
anything Nathanael expected. Before Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. 
“Lord, thou hast searched me and known me,” Ps. 139. 
Who would not wish that the evangelist had told us 
more fully what actually happened under the fig tree 
when Nathanael was there before Philip found him? 
There is something apparently disproportionate be- 
tween these simple words of Jesus, and the instanta- 
neous, magnificent confession of Nathanael; only we 
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know that the disproportion did not really exist. We 
must say then that here we have a case like that of 
the woman at Jacob’s well, only we know just what 
Jesus did refer to when he touched the center of her 
life; in the case of Nathanael the thing is hidden from 
us. Another case is that of the paralytic let down 
through the roof, whom Jesus first absolved before he 
healed him, knowing at a glance that his worst ailment 
was spiritual. Such a case of penetrating, all-com- 
prehending insight we have here. Jesus does not say 
éyvov of, but eidov oe, I perceived, I noticed, I observed 
thee. The very attitude of Nathanael under the fig 
tree seems to be referred to here. As far as the fig 
tree itself and Nathanael’s being under it is concerned 
there is nothing so unusual, since it was the custom 
of pious Jews — a custom approved by the Talmud — 
to study their office of daily prayer under a fig tree. 
Even here, away from Cana his home, while lodging 
in some temporary place, Nathanael, no doubt, had 
his place for retirement, namely the shade of this fig 
tree. The unusual thing is in what transpired in 
Nathanael’s heart under the fig tree just before Philip 
met him. For lack of a better. supposition we may 
accept that of Farrar, seeing that we will always be 
inclined to fill in this gap in John’s narrative. He 
pictures to us an hour of exaltation for Nathanael, 
“when the soul seems to rise upon the eagle-wings of 
hope and prayer into the heaven of heavens,” “a crisis 
of emotion . . . as he sat and prayed and mused 
in silence under the fig tree.” We may well accept a 
' picture like this, for evidently Jesus struck home with 
his words, not merely in the intellect of Nathanael by 
a proof of his omniscience, but in his very heart, 
showing Nathanael that his inmost soul was bare to 
the eyes of Jesus. So the Son of God, the King: of 
Israel, still sees every one of us, but not only when our 
hearts are lifted up to him in an exaltation of faith, 
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joy, and hope, or when some great resolve rises in our 
bosoms, but’ also when we grow cold, when we in- 
wardly give way to the flesh, to selfish promptings, to 
wordly ambitions, to sinful gratifications, and the like. 
He knows indeed what is in man, and needs not that 
any should tell him. 

V. 49. The sincerity of Nathanael at once re- 
sponds to Jesus’ word, as when a perfect bell is struck. 
just right by the hammer and gives forth its beautiful 
sound, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art King 
of Israel. So speaks the Israelite indeed, and his 
words are truer than he himself knows. “Rabbi” is 
the same here as on the lips of John and Andrew in 
the previous text, v. 38. Jesus has won another dis- 
ciple, i. e. pupil. The Second Psalm gives us the Old 
Testament basis of Nathanael’s designation of Jesus 
as “the Son of God, King of Israel.” Here “the 
Israelite indeed’ recognizes his spiritual King. So 
Thomas afterward exclaimed, “My Lord and my God,” 
and we know how the disciples allowed Peter to voice 
their impressions and confessions of Jesus as “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” No doubt, even in 
Nathanael’s heart there arose clouds in the days that 
followed, darkening the clear vision of Jesus he had 
at the very beginning of his discipleship; but ever the 
light conquered, and the clouds disappeared. It is no 
small proof of the divinity of Christ when men like 
Nathanael not only felt impelled to call him God’s 
Son, Israel’s King, but having done that remained 
true to their confession and felt in no way, as their daily 
familiar contact with Jesus proceeded, that he was 
after all less than that. Let us remember how the true 
Jews hated all idolatry and rather died a martyr’s 
death than to consent to the common deification of 
Roman emperors as the heathen people about them 
freely practiced it. Through the veil of Christ’s flesh 
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his true glory shone out, and they that had eyes to see 
beheld it, and their souls were satisfied. For us the 
Christ stands glorious as the Son of God, King of 
Israel, in his Word; and as we now behold him with 
the eyes of faith our hearts fall prostrate before him 
and adore him. And this is one great part of the 
Epiphany vision. 

V. 50. Jesus answered and said unto him — 
and these are indeed the words of the Son of God, 
King of Israel — Because I said unto thee, I saw 
thee underneath the fig tree, believest thou? 
Usually motevers is taken as in this translation to be a 
question in an affirmative sense; it may be taken just 
as well as a declaration, “‘thou believest.” In either 
case Jesus acknowledges the faith of Nathanael, and 
for this reason holds out greater promise to him. The 
final word of Jesus is ushered in by the double Gunv 
which John alone has preserved for us in recording 
the most important sayings of Christ, and this in 
twenty-five instances. Amen, amen is a double seal 
of verity; I say unto you is the declaration of divine 
authority. Together there can be, from the lips of 
Jesus, no stronger affirmation. He is the Amen him- 
self, Rev. 3, 14, the true and faithful witness, in whose 
mouth there is no guile. But here he suddenly in- 
troduces the plural, ‘unto you,” tniv. It must be so, for 
this promise extends far beyond Nathanael, it takes 
in every one of the five others present, John and 
Andrew, Peter and James, and Philip. The word 
“hereafter,” daxdou, has been dropped from the best 
Greek texts, which, however, does not materially 
change the sense of Christ’s promise. — Ye shall 
see the heaven opened. The seeing that is meant 
here is like that of Nathanael when he saw in the 
humble form of Jesus the Son of God, King of Israel; 
Christ called it faith. The heaven actually opened 
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above Jesus after his Baptism; that opening closed. 
But while the sky above the Savior remained unbroken 
there was in reality no bar betwixt him and his 
heavenly Father, such as there is between us and him 
because of our sins. And this the disciples were to see. 
They saw it indeed in a thousand ways, in every turn 
of Christ’s life, when he prayed, when he taught, when 
he healed and helped, when he bore and suffered, when 
he was transfigured and when the voice from heaven 
spoke a second and a third time, when he told of his 
passion and resurrection, and when all this was ac- 
complished even unto the end. Of course, it all re- 
quired the eyes of faith, and sometimes these were 
dim, but Jesus ever tried to give them light. Thus was 
Jacob’s vision, Gen. 28, 12, made real beyond anything 
that Jacob himself could have imagined. — Nor must 
we turn the angels of God into “representatives of 
the powers of the Spirit,” for they are real angels, not 
always visible to the natural eye, but seen by faith, 
even as the “heirs of salvation” now know that even 
they are ministered unto by these ministering spirits. 
As in the vision of Jacob so these angels are shown first 
ascending and then descending, and it is wrong to 
reverse these two, even if only in the way they are 
explained. For the wonderful thing about it is that 
with Christ here on earth, as he was then, heaven 
itself was here among men and the very angels of 
God dwelt here among us with Christ, and though 
they ascended on heavenly errands to the Father and 
that other world which the Scriptures always place 
above us, yet they returned again and descended, for 
he to whom they were attached dwelt in human form 
below. — But the very finest touch of all is the very 
last word, the angels ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man. It is the finest, for what is to a 
certain degree indicated in the words “Ye shall see” 
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—namely that ail this concerned the disciples them- 
selves, — that comes out completely in the name which 
Jesus here gives himself, “the Son of Man.” For the 
explanation of the significant term itself see Luke 
17, 22 in the text for the Second Sunday in Advent. It 
is equal to Messiah. Instead of trying to separate and 
make “Son of God” express the relation of Jesus to 
God, “King of Israel’ express his relation to Israel, 
and “Son of Man” express his relation to mankind, 
as Godet does, all these designations really flow to- 
gether, and the peculiar feature of the last is that it 
points so clearly to the Incarnation, by which the Son 
of God became the Son of Man, our Savior and our 
Brother, another Adam and the Spiritual Head of our 
race. Does he seem so high above us and far away 
as the Son of God, so restricted to one nation as the 
King of Israel, he is ours and belongs to all of us as 
the Son of Man, who entered our flesh, took our burden 
upon himself and in and through whom heaven is ever 
open for us. Even on.his throne of glory now he is 
still the Son of Man; even now he has the very nature 
— our own — which joined him to us, which bore our 
sins upon the cross, which arose triumphant and 
glorious from death and the grave. And thus we have 
again an Epiphany vision of his Savior-glory which 
should ever fill our hearts with deepest satisfaction, 
and with joy and hope. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


When Christ appears among other personages in a text 
there is great danger that the preacher may let these others 
take up the room in his sermon and crowd out Christ, at least to 
a great extent. That is because so many like to work homileti- 
cal application, and either cannot handle homiletical appropria- 
tion or have little liking for it. Let us make this our rule: 
Christ always first! So much should he be first that often we 
pass by any other persons in the text altogether. So we place 
these outlines in the front rank: 
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What Do You See in Jesus as the Epiphany Light Falls Over 


Him? 
I. Only a dim vision— Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
Joseph? 
II. Or the fuller glory — The Son of God, the King of 
Israel? ; 


Ill. Or complete revelation—the Son of man in the 
opened heaven? 


The Epiphany Sun Rises in the First Disciples’ Hearts. 


I, The dawn — Philip’s word. 
Il. The first bright beams — Nathanael’s word. 
Ul. The full noonday —Christ’s own word. 


The Epiphany Light of the Son of God, King of Israel. 


I. See how it shines forth from Christ. 
II. See how it falls into men’s hearts by faith. 
III. See how it increases for those who continue in faith. 


The heavens opened for Jesus at his Baptism and here 
they are opened for us. 


Our Epiphany Joy as We See Heaven Opened Above Us. 


I. It centers in Christ. 
Il. It embraces our salvation. 


Of course, there is room in these outlines to make mention of 
Philip, Nathanael, and the other four disciples selected by 
Jesus; but as the outlines stand these men will not get into 
Christ’s way or hide him from us to any degree. 

We have our doubts about an outline like Koegel’s, master 
preacher though he was: Nathanael an Example for Men: 
1) In the secret things of life; 2) In the communion with 
friends; 3) In taking a public stand. It is too much Nathanael, 
while Christ is standing by and kept waiting —in vain. Even 
Philip is left out. 


If Nathanael is to be made a feature in the sermon, then 
let us use him as a humble means for glorifying Christ: 


When the Epiphany Light Fell Into Nathanael’s Soul. 


1. It came in Philip’s joyful testimony. Philip had found 
the Savior. He truly describes him: “He of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” But 
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he mentions only his human name, and his earthly . 
home, “Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 


It was met by open doubt. Nathanael knew of no 
promise connected with Nazareth, and did not at 
once let the Epiphany light in. Two kinds of doubt: 
honest doubt due to ignorance (Nathanael’s); dis- 
honest doubt due to an evil heart (Caiaphas, Phari- 
sees, .Sadducees). Watch your hearts when the 
Epiphany testimony shines upon them. 


It came again through Jesus’ own declarations. He 
revealed his omniscience to Nathanael. Only this 
one divine attribute, but one should be enough. How 
fully Jesus’ Word now reveals himself to us! Yet 
how much unbelief, or just littleness of faith, or 
even only sham faith! 

It was met once by instant faith. And that faith at 
once confessed itself. Note the sincerity and the 
fervor. No Methodistic “testimony.” A deep inner 
conviction embracing Christ as God’s Son and the 
King of Israel. 

It shone forth in the greatest of all promises. The open 
heaven in all that Nathanael saw in Jesus after this, 
especially at last in the cross and the exaltation. 
The open heaven in the Gospel today, where Jesus 
still walks, where his cross and glory shines, where 
his grace works. When death comes to you may the 
heavens be opened for you, as when Stephen fell 
asleep. 


Ts 


THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


John 4, 5-14 


The wonderful finding described in the last two 
texts still continues in this one, and in the next, for 
here Jesus finds a sinful Samaritan woman, and she 
finds her Savior. The progress from the former two 
texts to this one is that while they focus all our thought 
on the blessed person of the Savior, here the central 
gift which makes him so blessed is set before us, but 
not apart from his person, but combined most in-' 
timately with it. Christ is the Giver of living water. 
This presentation of Christ is the more striking since 
it is made unto an unknown, sinful. woman of the 
despised race of the Samaritans. Jesus stoops to pick 
up this soul out of the dust in a strange land. Observe » 
the missionary element in the text. But do not over- 
look the application that every preacher, as he here 
dispenses Christ’s living water, should make to him- 
self, inquiring as to his own thirst for this water, 
and as to the well of water that should be springing up 
in his own heart unto eternal life. 

“The cool morning blew from the sea through the\\ 
land. The sky was fair and almost cloudless. The 
meadows and fields near the southern border of 
Samaria were beautiful with young verdure. It was 
a lovely morning which thus dawned upon Judea. 
Jesus, together with the disciples who had attached 
themselves to him, prepared for a journey; he was 
minded to use this day in order to get as far as possible 
upon his way through Samaria. His destination was 
Galilee which lay beyond. Our Lord did not always 
choose this road through the beautiful territory of 
Samaria when he journeyed between Galilee and 
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Jerusalem; ofttimes he too took the road ever preferred 
by the Jews, which by a wide detour beyond the Jordan 
avoided the hated land of Samaria. . . . Until noon- 
day the little band continued its traveling afoot. The 
higher the sun rose, the hotter grew its rays. Thirsty 
and dusty the Lord finally arrived with his companions 
at the village of Sychar. Not far from the road, which 
led up to the town, there was a deep well, the ancient 
well-known Jacob’s well. Here in the shade of the 
trees which spread their branches over the well, on the 
low wall which surrounded its opening, there was a 
quiet, cool resting place. Tired from the journey the 
Lord sat down to rest here. After a brief pause the 
disciples went on to purchase food in the village and to 
a it hither to the Lord.” Lenski, Biblische Frauen- 
ilder, p. 230-231. Something like this the scene that 
is pictured for us in the opening verses of our text 
must have been, 
V.5. Soa— accordingly, otv, since he was pass- 
ing through Samaria in going to Galilee. He came 
to, sic, the city, not _actually.entering it at first. 


place of Joseph is made by the evangelist, not in order 
to fix more closely the locality, but to enrich the refer- 
ences to past history following in the narrative. 
Compare Gen. 33, 18, etc.; 49, 22; Josh. 24, 32. Too 
many commentators and others identify Sychar with 
Nablus, which is too far from the well and not visible 
from it, and to which the evangelist’s phrase “called 
Sychar” would hardly fit, as this points to a small 
place not well-known. — The well is here called xnyy 
—= spring, meaning evidently the spring of water at 
the bottom of the deep shaft which Jacob had dug. The 
site of this wonderful well is beyond doubt today. It 
is 105 feet deep, and about seven in diameter. A 
church is erected over it now, and while one would 
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prefer to have it restored to resemble as much as 
possible the condition in which Jesus found it, one is 
glad at least that it is properly taken care of. When 
the author visited the place in the summer of 1925 
a neat windlass was used to draw up the water in a 
metal bucket. Then a plate with a number of candles 
was lowered illuminating the entire shaft down to the 
water, which welled up like a strong spring. The 
water is clean and wholesome, and our entire party 
drank of it. When Jesus rested at the well, some kind 
of wall was probably built around the opening. Now 
the top is a rectangular stone with an opening about 
two feet wide. Sychar lies on the opposite hillside; 
only a few houses now. Gerizim and Ebal are not far 
away. 

V.6: Being wearied with the journey vividly 
shows us his true .human.nature. Sat thus by the 
well, oitws, as he was and without any preparation, 
not “thus” in the sense of wearied, which would merely 
repeat the thought of the former phrase, and at least 
have ottws before éxatéteto. The word is a touch re- 
vealing the eyewitness who saw the Savior sink upon 
his seat as soon as he reached the place. Note the 
imperfect in éatéteto, the Savior continued to sit and 
rest. —It was about the sixth hour, near noon, 
taking it that John reckons here after the Jewish 
fashion; see John 1, 39, in the text for the Fifth Sun- 
day after Epiphany. The Roman reckoning, beginning 
the hours at midnight, would make the time six in the 
morning; there is no reason to think that Jesus had 
made a night journey in this instance. The evangelist 
marks the hour because it was the one in which Jesus 
began his work“among the Samaritans, and this im- 
pressed it deeply upon his mind. So he had fixed in 
his memory the hour when he himself had found the 
Savior, John 1, 40. 


V.7. The woman’s nationality is explicitly stated. 
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Samaria (é Zanagias; v. 9: Sauageitts) signifies thé 
country, not the city (Sebaste). The question arises: 
How came this woman to draw water at this hour? 
We are not told and cannot make a positive statement. 
One commentator simply takes for granted that she 
had been working in the fields, passed near the well 
on her homeward way, and thus stopped to refresh 
herself. He forgets that she had a waterpot, which 
indicates that she came to fetch water for her home. 
If an explanation is made we prefer one which is 
suggested at least by something in the text, not simply 
carried bodily into the narrative. The unusual hour 
for getting water —— near noon instead of evening, — 
especially her coming to the well alone to fetch water, 
may be placed in connection with her character_as 
living even now in open and flagrant adultery, after 
a checkered career with five different husbands. The 
woman was a social outcast, and this looks more like 
the true reason for her coming to the well now and 
alone. —.The more must we marvel at the condescen- 
ion of Jesus who stoops to ask a favor of such a 
oman, and this with_a love in his heart longing to 
ave her miserable soul. The woman would not have 
spoken to the Jewish stranger at the well, but he 
speaks to her, Give me to drink. Here doth the 
Fountain ask for wa water, er, and he who bids all that 
thirst come to him himself asks to have his thirst 
quenched. It is certainly a deviation from the true 
sense of Scripture when Hengstenberg and some 
others make the words of Jesus mean, Give me 
spiritual refreshment (namely through your conver- 
sion). Whatever love was in the Savior’s heart, his 
simple request here means exactly what the words 
signify. He was thirsty, his body longed f for drink, 
and he requested a drink from this woman. That is 
all. — V8. The evangelist is even at pains to show 
how a sort of necessity moved Jesus to ask the woman 
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for a drink, for his disciples were gone away into 
the city to buy food. There was no one there to 
serve Jesus now, he was alone. In later times the 
traditions of the Jews forbade the buying and eating 
of Samaritan food; this rule evidently was not in force 
yet. Luthardt supposes that Jesus was not left entirely 
alone on this occasion, since all the disciples were not 
needed for buying food; he thinks John was present. 
But Meyer scores this supposition as simply carried 
into the narrative in order to find one to report what 
occurred. The text settles the case beyond reasonable 
doubt, his disciples were gone away —that, without 
a qualifying hint anywhere, means all of them. 

¥..9. The simple request of Jesus was denied; 
nor do we read in the whole narrative that the Savior’s 
thirst was quenched. We may well presume that Jesus 
made his request when the woman had drawn the 
water, hardly before that. Goebel thinks this lies in 
foxeta avthijoa t6o9, but fexeta describes her coming, 
and the aorist infinitive states nothing but simple 
action. It is the situation itself that makes it probable 
that she filled the waterpot and then afterwards in her 
excitement forgot to take it along. How did the woman 
at once recognize the Jew in Jesus? Most likely by his 
speech; there seems to be no other mark. Meyer finds 
“a smart feminine caprice of national feeling” in her 
words; Luthardt, ‘something intended to tantalize.” 
Others, an exaggeration of ill-will, and still others, an 
inkling of the superiority of Jesus over ordinary men. 
But the words of the woman are quite simple and self- 
explanatory. She puts them in the form of a question 
because she is surprised. The request then was utterly 
unexpected, and the reason why it was unexpected lies 
in the way she puts the Samaritan and Jew over 
against each other. She does not say that the Samari- 
tan i8 against the Jew, which, of course, was also true, 
but that the Jew is against the Samaritan, so much 
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so that he ordinarily despised even the sligh vice 
at the hands of one of this hated nationality. — 
Having in mind his Gentile readers the evangelist adds 
the explanatory remark that the Jews have no 
dealings, 0d ovvyeavtm, no ordinary social intercourse, 
with the Samaritans. Some codices omit this clause, 
the verb of which is indeed singular in the New Test., 
but it certainly states a fact and, aside from textual 
authority, is in line with other explanations inter- 
spersed in the Gospel of John. We prefer to let it 
stand. In explanation of it we add the following sum- 
mary: The Jews after their return from the Ba- 
bylonish captivity had rightly denied any participation 
in the rebuilding of the Temple and in the public 
worship to the Samaritans, these being a mixture of 
the remnants of former Israelites and of Gentiles 
(8 Kings 17, 24-41) and having also a mixed religion 
then, and even after renouncing idolatry acknowl- 
edging only the five books of Moses as the Word of 
God (Hz. 4, 1 etc.), a bitter enmity..existed_ between 
the Soe and thadews. When we visited Nablus 
in 1925 they numbered only seven great families with 
174 persons. We met the high priest Isaac Ben Om- 
ran, and saw some of their revered copies of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. They are badly divided; the re- 
presentatives of three factions were required to unlock, 
each with his own key, the door of their sanctuary 
where the manuscripts are kept. Their number of 
- women has dwindled, so that each newborn girl is at 
once betrothed. Their neighbors in Nablus refuse to 
give them girls in marriage. A printed slip is handed 
to tourists, begging them for support of their high 
priest, synagogue, and school for children. The author 
read the petition to his party when visiting the place. 
— Racial, social, religious and personal antipathy has 
often acted like a bar to human kindness and helpful- 
ness, which it never should. Jesus was superior to 
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these things. It has been said of his request for a 
drink from this woman, that this was the first step 
toward breaking-down the wall of division between 
Jew and Samaritan. So he has broken many another 
barrier down. We recall the grateful leper who, being 
wondrously healed, returned to give thanks unto his 
Jewish benefactors — and he was a Samaritan. In the 
parable of the good Samaritan we see a picture of one 
more ready to do a kindness to a Jew than this woman 
was. One of the hardest things for our wicked hearts 
to learn is that we must love even our enemies if we 
would have the spirit of Christ in our hearts. 

V. 10. The absolute mastery of Christ’s reply is 
apparent even to the casual reader. In a wonderfully 
effective manner Jesus uses the very refusal of the 
woman to give him a drink in his effort to give her the 
spiritual drink she needed. There is also a covert 
rebuke for her ungracious refusal to extend so slight 
a favor to him, in that Jesus, modestly speaking of 


_ himself in the third person, assures her he would have 


given her a far greater boon if he had been asked by 
her. But the real object of Jesus is to take hold of 
this woman’s soul. His body is famishing for water, 
but her soul is famigshing also— and she does not 
even know it — for living water; his body can wait, 
if it must, but this woman’s soul must get what it 
needs if it can possibly be done. This is the main 
thought in Jesus’ reply. —If thou knewest — what 
sad, what deadly ignorance! There is the pity of 
heavenly love in Jesus’ words. So he spoke with tears 
in his voice concerning Jerusalem, “If thou hadst 

known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 

things which belong unto thy peace! but now they 

are hid from thine eyes.” Luke 19, 41, ete. The two 
cases, however, are not parallel, for Jerusalem rejected 
the knowledge so long and so lovingly offered to her, 
while this woman was now first receiving the offer of 
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that knowledge. Alas, that we do not know, but are 
by nature and by our own folly and foolish training 
blind, ignorant, and alienated! But doubly must we 
cry alas, when this blindness becomes wilful, persistent, 
intensified into a hatred of the light, thus plunging us 
into destruction. — Bengel is right when he makes 
the gift of God, tiv dogedv tod deot — aqua viva, “living 
water.’ It is the gift of God, and this reveals all 
the greatness and the blessedness of it; it flows from 
God, he is the source and fountain of it, and he 
bestows the gift. — And who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink, connects Jesus with this gift as the 
agen andeghanne! through which it is obtained. This 
can be no ordinary person, such as the woman had 
known heretofore, not even some holy priest or teacher 
in Samaria, or in Jerusalem. For he who is so sig- 
nificantly spoken of here, he would have given thee 
living water, namely this very gift of God. Jesus. 
does not directly say who he is. The woman might - 
conclude, as she did, that Jesus was a great prophet, 
a man sent of God to be a human mediator in the 
bestowal of the gift of God. But the words of Jesus 
may imply —and we know that they indeed do — 
that he is himself the author.and giver _of-this gift of 
living water, i. e. God. himself. Jesus purposely “veils 
his sore Test the rush of light be too great for this 
woman whom he is gently leading to see. — If thou 
knewest, «i fides, pluperf. in form, but imperf. in 
meaning; the condition is conceived as not being 
fulfilled: If thou knewest (i. e. now), but thou dost 
not. Thou wouldst have asked, od év jjtmoucg (also 
wal €&wxev dv), is an apodosis in regular form referring 
to past time, also not fulfilled: Thou wouldst have 
asked, but thou didst not. But so much the greater is 
the condescension, patience, and love which in spite 
of all ignorance and non-asking still makes the offer. 


haa For it is nothing less than that when Jesus says, 
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He would have given thee. And yet the offer, made 
in this way, includes the sorrowful thought, that it 
finds itself neither understood nor accepted. How 
often has the same thing occurred, both while Jesus 
labored on earth, and afterwards when his apostles 
carried forward his work. The offer thus still goes 
out, men still fail to ask and to receive, Christ still 
longs to give, and the pity of it all, when every effort 
proves in vain, is still inexpressibly great. — Living 
water is an allegorical expression in this conversation 
of Jesus with the woman, for it combines the illustra- 
tion with the thing illustrated, and this in such a way 
that the meaning is made clear as the conversation 
proceeds. See Trench, Parables, p. 9, where the 
peculiarity of allegorical expressions is set forth. The 
expression, therefore, cannot mean “grace and truth” 
(Meyer), for neither is referred to here; nor “faith” 
(Luecke), nor “gratia renovationis” (Calvin), nor 
“the Word” (Weiss) ; nor “the Spirit of the new life” 
(Luthardt), nor “the Holy Ghost” (Stellhorn, who 
refers to John 7, 37-39), but simply life, i. e. spiritual 
life. A description of it is given by Koegel when he 
calls it “a complete satisfaction of all the needs of 
the soul, an inalienable possession of heavenly powers” ; 
such indeed is true spiritual life; the gift of Jesus 
Christ.our Savior. 

There is a mark of respect in the form of 
address now used by the woman, ~tee — lord. On this 
account we find no ironical play in the questions of the 
woman. She simply cannot understand where Jesus 
could obtain any kind of water, to say nothing of better 
water than that of Jacob’s well, and this idea of better 
water especially fills her with surprise and doubt. 
Thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep. The words are very sensible, and there is no 
‘ gainsaying them. Jesus had neither vessel (évtinuo, 
comp. &vthijoa above) nor contrivance to lower a vessel. 


‘ 
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A well over a hundred feet deep requires both, if the 
water is to be secured. The word here is “well,” 
goeéag, that which contains the water, not as in v. 5 
and also v. 14, »vi= spring. Meyer has the true 
sense of the woman’s words when he says: “Thou 
canst not mean the spring-water here in this well, for _ 
that thou couldst not give me, since thou hast no vessel 
to draw, which thou wouldst need because of the depth 
of the well.” These facts she really treats as a 
premise, and the conclusion is that Jesus must mean 
some other water. Her reasoning is by no means bad, 
her thinking is on the right track — Jesus does mean 
other water. But where can he get it—and this 
water which he calls living water? — From whence 
then (otv, indicating that she is drawing a certain 
conclusion) hast thou that living water? 16 time td Cav, 
the emphasis on the last word — wondering not only 
whence the water might be, but also what sort of 
water “living” water might be, but also what sort of 
flowing spring in distinction from water that does not 
flow, as in some cistern. — But at_once.the quick wit 
of this woman leaps to another conclusion — and again 
a correct one, although the mere suggestion of it fills 
her with surprise and even incredulity. If Jesus 
means other water than this in Jacob’s well, and better 
‘than this, why, that is really saying that he is greater 
than Jacob who dug this well and left it for his 
: descendants, yea, was satisfied himself with the water 
of this well. Art thou greater than our father Jacob? 
The Samaritans claimed to be descendants of Joseph, 
and thus of Jacob, hence the term “our father,” spoken 
with a certain pride. The question has been disputed, 
but Keil, in connection with 2 Kg. 17, 24, points to 
2 Chr. 34, 6 and 9, where we are told that in the days 
of King Josiah not a few Israelites remained in dev- 
astated Samaria, so that the conclusion is correct, the 
Samaritans were, not a heathen, but a mixed race, of 
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Israelitish and heathen elements, able, in a way at 
least, to point to Jacob as “our father.” Josephus, 
Antq. 11, 8, 7, reports that the Jewish element among 
the Samaritans was augmented somewhat by renegade 
Jews who had transgressed the laws and traditions in 
their own land and fied then to Shechem. As the eye 
of the woman rested upon the dusty, tired-out, thirs 
traveler sitting by the well, it seemed incredible to h 
that he should be greater than the ancient patriarch’. 
— On this connection of Jacob with the well she dwells 
especially — which gave us the well, digging it and 
leaving it to his descendants, among whom of course 
she reckons herself ; and drank thereof himself, and 
his sons, and his cattle, which signifies that he con- 
sidered the water of this well amply good enough for 
himself, not seeking any other, émev, aorist. — The rea 
soning of this woman is typical in its way, and there 
fore very interesting. Her conclusions are altogether 
sound, and yet they are false. The good thing about 
her is that she puts the whole matter in the form of 
a question, leaving her mind open for the illuminating 
answer of Jesus. Unbelief and skepticism generally 
substitute, on the strength of their apparently correct 
reasoning, an ironclad, positive dictum for the ques- 
tion, and deny that they can be at fault. So they 
remain in error. The flaw in the woman’s reasoning 
was that she failed to apprehend what Jesus meant 
by “living water’; she put this over against the very 
good water of Jacob’s well, which was a mistake, for 
had not Jesus himself asked her for a drink of this 
very water? She was right, however, in supposing 
that Jesus meant some other and very superior water, 
and that he, being the giver of it, himself must be 
a superior sort of person. There is every reason *, 
think that Jesus intended her to get this impression. 
When again the woman points back to Jacob, and 
argues that what was good enough for one so great 
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and good and for his family surely is good enough for 
her now, and who can possibly bring something better? 
she puts up exactly the same argument which is still 
used today. She forgot, of course, that while Jacob 
was satisfied with the good water of the well, he also 
‘ by faith drank of the spiritual water of life. If our 
fathers have indeed been satisfied with mere earthly 
drink, or with human error for their souls, instead 
of pure divine truth, that certainly is no reason why 
we should be satisfied in like manner. ; 
M13. The reply of Jesus is the climax of our 
text. It indicates that we are_not.to make the woman 
the important, figure in our sermon on this text, .but 
Jesus himself as the giver of living water. If the 
woman were to have our special attention the following 
verses would have been added, but this would have 
interfered with the general thought-line in these after- 
Epiphany. texts ; we are throughout to.keep our eyes 
on Christ. and see the unfolding..ofhis_Savior-glory. 
And here it unfolds and reveals itself.indeed. Jesus 
makes perfectly plain, first that he is, indeed, far 
greater than Jacob of old, and segg@ndly that what he 
offers is indeed far greater than the water of Jacob’s 
well. In doing this he brings out the true character 
of living water, as something spiritual, not material, 
heavenly, not earthly, permanent, not,transient; and 
thus also he sli@ds a bright light upon himself who is 
the giver of such a wondrous gift. — Every one that 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again, xés 6 xivov, 
every one, whoever it may be. The proposition is 
self-evident for his hearer. In fact, no well was ever 
dug, no material water was ever found, no matter 
what its purity and excellence, which could allay thirst 
‘orever. While the words of Jesus treat only of the 
material water of the well beside which he sat, the 
inference lies close at hand for us, that indeed n ing 
material of any kind, nothing merely earthly is able 
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to quench the thirst of the soul and satisfy the desire 
of our immortal spirits. Koegel makes this fine ap- 
plication: ‘He who drinks the water of Jacob’s well, 
who draws from the well of earthly pleasure, transient 
love, human wisdom, his own resolves and Athieve- vy - 
ments, he shall thirst again. Why, the human heart CO / f 
is a depth into which God has placed the longing for 
eternity, for the highest good. What — shall such 
a human heart be able to see its fill, eat its fill, drink 
its fill, love its fill in that which perishes? Ever more 
burning will the thirst grow amid the husks and ruins, 
ever more consuming the feeling of disappointment, 
the emptiness, the loneliness, in the face of MT 
Some indeed succeed in stilling their thirst, but in a 
lamentable way. De we not read in the parable of the 
Prodigal of a citizen in that far country, one who had 
become native to it and had gathered for himself a 
herd of swine — significant wealth! These are they 
who have satisfied their thirst by killing it. Sad 
creatures indeed! Augustine is right when he says 
that the soul is created for God, and will not rest until 
it rests in God. — But whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; 
bs Gv ain . . «=. «(08 wh Supyoe, indefinite relative clause 
referring vividly to the future, with the force of a 
condition of expectancy, and thus followed by the fut. 
indic. Mark the emphasis Poorer rr 
and the repetition of the same words in the next clause. 
Christ accepts the challenge of every man, no matter 
who he may be and what he may offer. And the test 
shall be simply this, the true and permanent quenching 
of the thirst of the heart. Conformable to “water” 
Christ speaks of one that drinketh. “If the water that 
Christ gives is life in his name, what can the drinking 
be but faith which, embracing and holding Christ, 
receives eternal life (John 3, 15, 16 and 36) ?” Besser. 
Others explain it of the use of Word and Sacrament, 
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adding even — certainly a mistake — communion with 
God in prayer and the intercourse with true children 
of God. We do not get life through prayer, nor 
through other Christians, except they bring us the 
Word... The Word, however, always means to include 
faith, and faith the Word, even as Christ preached 
the Word here at the well and kindled faith thereby 
in the woman’s heart. To hear the Word without 
faith is to put the vessel full of water to the lips, but 
not to drink. — Shall never thirst, still keeps to the 
figure in the allegory here employed, but already brings 
in so mighty a thought that the figure and the reality 
begin to be distinguished from each other. Here the 
foreign idea is introduced by some, that therefore he 
who drinks of this water shall never thirst, because 
as the thirst returns it shall be quenched again and 
again. We must keep to Christ’s simple statement 
“shall never thirst,” i. e. the thirst shall never again 
show itself, it shall be quenched once and for all. How 
can this be, seeing that every Christian constantly 
hungers and thirsts after the bread and water of life? 
The answer is quite simple. Life is here viewed as a 
permanent possession; once we have it, i. e. for good 
and all, there is no more desiring and thirsting as 
there was before — abiding satisfaction has come. 
The thought of drinking again and again is not enter- 
tained here. Since Jesus speaks of “life,” it is as if 
before the drinking —to introduce another figure 
inherent in the word life — the man was dead, obtain- 
ing life he is regenerated, born anew, born of incor- 
ruptible seed; and being thus brought to life, he needs 
not to be brought to it again, regeneration.is not re- 
peated daily, the life goes on_of..its-owneaceord, of 
course, strengthened and preserved continually by the 
use of the means of grace. — This is what Jesus him- 
self says in the words which explain why “whosoever 
drinketh shall never thirst”; but the water that I. 
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shall give him shall become in hi ell of water. 
Involuntarily, as this second emphatic repetition of the 
words, “that I shall give him,” occurs, we ask, And 
who art thou, who must thou be, to give such wondrous 
water? It is the question that must be asked and 
rightly answered, if we would understand correctly 
about the water. Here now the not thirsting eis tov 
ai@va, to all eternity, is clearly explained: once get the 
water (life), this itself becomes in us a well, mvt, a 
spring (not ¢eéag, a shaft, or cistern, or something 
that merey holds water and may alSo~be~empty and 
without water). More and more the reality comes out, 
looming up above the figure. Whoever saw a drink 
of water which of itself év ait6, within him, became a 
well? Natural and material water has no such proper- 
ties and powers. The words impel to observe their 
true sense which is of spiritual realities, even of this 
wonderful “life,” “the gifttof God” (v. 10), “the water 
that I te a give.” This is the strange thing 
about life, that once it is kindled it burns on and on of 
itself. So with ordinary natural life, although there 
isa terminus to it: more so with spiritual life, which 
indeed may also go out in death, but is not meant to, 
and Jesus here speaks of it in this sense. —HIt is a 
well of water springing up unto eternal life. 
“Springing up” has been interpreted in two ways: 
a “well of springing water unto eternal life’; and, a 
well of water “springing up into ternal life.” The 
latter makes eis Cwiv aidmvov depend on didopnévov; the 
former upon xnyi tdatoc. Both constructions are per-, 
missible, and practically the thought is the same, 
whether the springing extends so far, unto eternal . 
life, or whether this well of water is unto eternal life. 
The spiritual life which we now have by faith in Christ’ 
flows on into eternal life and the heavenly blessedness/, 
to come. Besser quotes an old church father, whose 
name he omits: “This living water — what is.it but 


we 
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the life of our childhood_in God, received in Baptism? 
What is it but the life of Christ, which nourishes us 
n the body and blood of the Supper? What is it 
but the life of the Holy Spirit, which is given us in 
the Gospel? Yea, it is that water which reveals itself 
in the heart of God the Father as the fountain, in all 
the angels as the river of glory, in the elect as the 
rippling stream of life, and which carries all who drink 
it onward in its maternal bosom, into the infinite ocean 
of the divinity, to which it streams back.” 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


In treating a biblical narrative homiletically, one way is to 
remain with the narrative idea and to divide the text story it- 
self into its natural parts. Applying this method here, we 
would have: Jesus and the Samaritan Woman: 1) how she 
meets Jesus; 2) how he offers her living water; 3) how he ex- 
plains to her this living water; 4) how she asks for this water. 
A little meditation will very likely show that the present nar- 
rative does not promise well when treated in this manner. The 
reason is that while we indeed have an interesting story here 
it all centers in one point, namely in the living water of which 
Jesus speaks. To divide the story iteel? TEenereee "SSeS hot 
produce superior results. Let us then reserve this method for 
other texts better adapted to it.— As stated the central point 
in the text is the “living water,” and while Christ offers to give 
this water he himself really is the fountain of this water. So 
we may outline as follows:— In the apse of the Lutheran 
church at Rome the visitor sees a rock from which four streams 
of water pour. Deer at right and left drink from the streams. 
Christ is the rock, and the streams are the waters of life in the 
four Gospels, bearing the merits of Christ to all who are fam- 
ished and cry with the Psalmist, “As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul 


thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I come and 
appear before God?” 


Our Savior, the Fountain of Living Water. 
I. He has water for the soul. 
II. He has water that is life. 


III, He has water that, if we drink it, shall spring up 
unto eternal life. 
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We may also use the auxiliary concept “Epiphany,” com- 
bining it with the colorful phrase “at Jacob’s well,’ which at 
once connects us with our text: The Epiphany at Jacob’s Well. 
The theme promises to picture or describe this specific Epiphany 
or manifestation of Jesus. It is equivalent to the statement: 
Jesus reveals himself at Jacob’s well. How he does this will 
form the body of the sermon. Here is one way of showing 
how: 


The Epiphany at Jacob’s Well. 


I. He who was thirsty himself offered the most satis- 

fying drink. 

Il. He who had nothing wherewith to draw gave water 
in abundance. 

Ill. He who seemed less than Jacob revealed himself as 
infinitely greater. 

IV. He who gave drink made the drink itself a spring- 
ing well. 


This elaboration is full of color drawn from the text, and at the 
same time it carries through the parts a contrast that is found 
in the text story itself. Of course, we also may. divide more 
simply: 1) There is an Epiphany in the gift which Jesus 
offered; 2) also in the power of this gift; 3) in the Giver who 
extended this gift. The gift is spiritual life; the power of it 
complete soul satisfaction, v. 14; and the Giver, One greater 
than Jacob. 


Langsdorff has this: 


The Lord at Jacob’s Well: 


1) Thirsting; 2) Awakening thirst; 3) Quenching thirst. The 
last two parts will be easy to elaborate, the first part is less 
obvious. It pictures Jesus in his human nature. Do not alle- 
gorize this part, as though Jesus’ thirst means his longing to 
save a soul. As man, who assumed our weaknesses, Jesus 
reaches out to us to save us, he who was greater than Jacob, 
namely God’s own Son. — Langsdorff’s theme, however, is not a 
true theme for three parts that all deal with thirst, for the theme 
itself, beyond the word “well,” does not hint at thirst. Perhaps 
this is better: When Jesus Begged a Drink at Jacob’s Well: 
1)He himself was athirst; 2) Yet anxious to awaken thirst; 
3) And able forever to quench thirst. 

One point has not been utilized especially in the previous 
outlines, namely drinking the water of life, i. e., faith. It finds 
its place in the following. What the Woman at Jacob’s Well 
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Learned about 1) Thirsting; 2) Water; 3) Drinking; 4) Never 
thirsting again. 


Gerok’s outline may suggest something to some preachers: 


Jesus at Jacob’s Well — Seeking to Save Souls Everywhere. 


I. No place so inconvenient, but he knows how to use 
tt. 
II. No time so unseasonable, but he knows how to 
make the best of it. 
III. No soul so base, but he knows how to take hold of it. 
IV. No need so great, but he knows how to provide for 
at, : 

Every narrative text should induce the preacher to tell 
the text story at the proper :place in his sermon, or parts of 
the story in different parts of his sermon. This is not done 
often enough, and again it is not done well enough. True and 
vivid narration is always interesting and instructive. Let us 
cultivate this precious art. There is, of course, a superficial 
way of telling a story or the different parts of it, namely just 
painting the event, or its parts, outwardly. This, even if 
dramatically done and couched in choice language, is too shallow 
and of little spiritual value. The narration must be shot 
through with the inner significance of what is told. Then it be- 
comes truly illuminating and spiritually instructive. Some 
preachers introduce anecdotes or storiettes into their sermons 
and waste their time on telling these. Avoid them —so many 
are manufactured, doctored up, not true, take too long to tell, 
deflect the mind from the chief thing, and furnish a “point” 
that is of minor value at best, so often of no value at all. Learn 
to tell the text story. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


John 4, 31-42 


This and the foregoing text constitute a pair, an 
arrangement repeated several times in the Eisenach 
gospel selections. The entire text culminates in the 
last clause, “This is indeed the Savior of the World.” 
Even the first section belongs under this heading, for 
all that Jesus says of his meat and drink, and of sow- 
ing and reaping and the fields white to harvest, is 
evidently meant of his work of saving men the world 
over. Here then is as grand an Epiphany text as one 
could desire: Jesus is revealed before our eyes as 
what he truly is, the Savior of mankind. And the 
very point in this text which marks it as an advance 
over the previous one is that of world-wide salvation. 
The whole story of missions is contained in this text. 
Jesus himself here begins the work outside of the 
Jewish nation, and he points to the great fields to be 
harvested all over the world. But ever, as we handle 
this text for our hearers, we must point, not to the 
work alone, but above the work, and in the work, 
and after the work to Jesus himself; he is the center 
and sum of it all. And keeping him ever before us we 
shall preach both an Epiphany sermon and a mission 
sermon, and nothing less than that ought to satisfy, 
if not the people too, at least the preacher himself. 

“Jacob’s well is dug on elevated ground, on a 
spur of Gerizim, and in a part of the plain unob- 
structed and unshaded by trees or buildings. From a 
distance in that clear air they (the disciples) had seen 
and had heard their Master in long and earnest con- 
versation with a solitary figure. Hea Jew, he a Rabbi, 
talking to ‘a woman,’ and that woman a Samaritan, 
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and that Samaritan a sinner! Yet they dared not 
suggest anything to him; they dared not question him. 
The sense of his majesty, the love and the faith his 
very presence breathed, overshadowed all minor doubts 
or wondering curiosities.” Farrar. Our text takes up 
the story at a point after the return of the disciples 
from Sychar with food, and after the hasty departure 
of the woman for the town. 

V. 31. In the former text Jesus asks for a drink 
and is refused, John 4, 7-9; here Jesus is asked to eat 
and he himself now refuses. Rabbi, eat —a fine 
picture of love and solicitude for Jesus. The imper- 
fect iedtwv shows that the disciples urged Jesus re- 
peatedly, — they kept urging him. The title here used 
by the disciples for Jesus, “Rabbi,” Teacher, is full 
of respect and without a trace of undue familiarity. 
We do not know that they ever addressed him as 
“Brother.” Zinzendorf and others have transgressed 
this unwritten law, and deserve anything but praise 
and imitation. — Jesus is not ready to eat at the 
moment, and here we catch a remarkable glimpse of 
the way he put his very heart and soul into his work. 
Instead of doing it mechanically, with a kind of pro- 
fessional ease, he did it with all his heart. It occupied 
him to such an extent that other things were altogether 
excluded. There was an exaltation about it which 
prevented him from at once descending to lesser and 
lower things. And this exaltation was full of the 
deepest satisfaction and joy, it was like food and drink 
to his soul, so sweet and rich, that while his soul still 
feasted, the needs of the body were in abeyance, wear- 
‘iness, thirst, and hunger were, for the time at least, 
gone. — V. 32. This is the sense of his reply to the 
disciples. I have meat to eat that ye know not. 
Here is an example of how we pastors and preachers 
ought to do our work; it ought to be food and drink 
to us, calling out all the activities of our minds and 
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souls, exalting us and carrying us away for the time, 
so that all our satisfaction is in this that we do at 
the Master’s call, and in this alone. Beware of 
mechanical professionalism! Luther was frequently 
so wrapt up in his work that he cared not to eat and 
to drink. While on our part, as over against Christ, 
this can be overdone so as to be harmful to our bodies, 
and to injure us as instruments of the Lord, the danger 
generally is in the other direction, too little of that 
exalted and devoted enthusiasm which is the mark 
of Christ’s best servants. — V. 33. The disciples asked 
each other, Hath any man brought him aught to eat? 
Note the descriptive imperf. ésevov, and in the question 
the simple 2nd aorist iveyzev: did some one bring? We 
must not chide these disciples too much, as some com- 
mentators do, for their unspirituality and lack of 
understanding. Jesus himself said that they did not 
know the meat he had had to eat. They were away 
and had heard nothing of the conversation with the 
woman and had seen nothing of the Savior’s success. 
How could they at once realize what his heart was 
now filled with? They had left him tired and thirsty, 
after a long morning’s walk, and naturally, after the 
additional period of waiting while they went to the 
town, they imagine that he must long for food. And 
then someone had been at the well, as they saw, while 
they were gone. It was possible, just possible, that 
some person — perhaps this woman —for why else 
should Jesus have been talking with her? — had 
brought him food and prevented them. — Jesus does 
not chide them in the least, he merely explains, and, 
‘leaving the food still untouched, he continues to speak 
about that great work in which all his soul is wrapped 
‘up and into the midst of which he had just again 
plunged. V. 34: My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to accomplish his work. Besois 
(v. 32) and Boope (v. 34) are two derivatives from 
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BiBedoxw, in meaning practically the same; the former 
refers more to the activity of eating than the latter, 
like the German: das Essen as distinguished from 
Speise. Jesus uses a singular noun here, while in v. 8 
the evangelist, in speaking of the food the disciples 
went to buy, uses the plural, teopés. They bought and 
then brought to Jesus different kinds of food, but one 
Bedua is all his heart’s desire. It is described by a 
double statement “to do the will of him that sent me,” 
“and to accomplish his work.” “The will of him that 
sent me” is the gracious will of God concerning the 
things necessary to our salvation. “His work’ is 
that which the will of God intends, our redemption, 
including all that belongs to it. In his high-priestly 
prayer Jesus declares, ‘I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do.” John 17, 4. Here we have a 
fine description of the entire activity of Jesus in his 
office as the Messiah, doing God’s will and work. So 
completely is the mind , heart, will, activity, and life 
of Jesus taken up with this will and work of his 
heavenly Father, that it is his “meat.” The idea con- 
veyed by the metaphor is not merely that he so likes 
the work that he fairly lives in it, but that the work 
is a necessity to him, something he must have as we 
must have food. Nor is this strange and saying too 
-much when we remember he and his work were bound 
together as we see in no other case. Human talent 
and genius point frequently to some special work, in 
which the workers then will also take special delight; 
but Jesus existed on earth only for this one purpose, 
to do his Father’s will and finish his work. Not only 
was there no other work possible for him here, but all 
his being pointed only to this one work, and if this 
had not been to do, his very being here would not have 
been. A Christian can and may also say, namely in 
his sphere, “My meat is to do the will of my heavenly 
Father and to finish the work he has set for me”; for 
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God has put him here and given him spiritual life and 
power in order that he may serve his Lord in his 
kingdom; but we and our service of God — imperfect 
as it is—are not bound together so intimately as 
Christ and his work, for we could separate from this 
work and leave it undone and do another contrary to 
God, but not so Christ. Yet we too are Christlike in 
whatever degree we succeed in making God’s service 
the very substance of our lives. 

V. 35. The harvest in Palestine occurs in the 
middle of the month Nisan, our April; accordingly 
Jesus spoke these words at Jacob’s well in our month 
of December. The wheat had been sown in November, 
and therefore the fields were now covered with a 
thrifty growth of green. Looking from the well tow- 
ard Sychar where the grainfields spread out, he ad- 
dressed the disciples, using now the figure of harvest 
and the grain of the harvest in place of the “meat” 
— yet notice the close relation between the two! —: 
Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then 
cometh the harvest? Jesus does not mean that the 
disciples actually say this; he asks a question, and 
the disciples for their part (‘weis), considering the 
grain before them, would certainly reply, Yes, about 
four months, a tetedunvos sce. xedvos. — But Jesus is of 
a different opinion, Behold, I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are 
white already unto harvest. There is no éy® to 
balance the tueis, since the real point of contrast is 
not between what the disciples say and what Jesus 
says, but between the four months till harvest and the 
“white already unto harvest.” The explanation of this 
difference and the justification for Jesus’ word con- 
cerning the whiteness unto harvest at this very 
moment, is found in the bidding, “Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields, éxégate, aorist imperat. from 
éxaiow. There was something worth seeing on those 
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fields, for in v. 30 we read that the people of Sychar 
“were coming to him.” These people were the grain 
which Jesus saw on these fields, and coming to him 
as they were he could indeed say “the fields are white 
already unto harvest,” ready to be reaped, as indeed 
he presently did reap them. Thus the contrast begun 
in v. 31 to 33, regarding the two kinds of “meat,” is 
carried forward here into the two kinds of “harvest.” 
The disciples and we with them are ever inclined to 
see only that which is material, and we must have 
our attention especially drawn to the spiritual. It 
often seems less real to us than the material, yet, if 
anything, is more so. At least it is infinitely more 
important and vital. We go into a large city and see 
great buildings, a vast amount of commerce, etc., but 
we so often fail to see the millions of poor sinners for 
whom Christ died, the “much people in this city” who 
may be gathered into Christ’s kingdom, Acts 18, 10. 
We see a man’s wealth, social position, learning, power, 
etc., but we often overlook the immortal soul he has 
to save. On the other hand, we see a poor wretch, 
criminal, outcast, loathsome, but again we do not see 
that this too is a soul bought by Christ’s blood and 
desired by him for Paradise. In the eyes of Christ, 
the Savior of the world, all this is different. Our meat 
may be only the earthly, his meat is the spiritual; our 
view may be only of wheat, his is of souls gathered 
into his heavenly garner. “Already,” ‘én, may be 
construed as above, or it may be drawn to the following 
sentence, “Already he that reapeth,” etc. There would 
be no material change in the sense, as the phrase 
“white unto harvest” means white now already, not 
after a longer or shorter period; and “he that reapeth,” 
whether already or at a later time, “receiveth wages.” 
Meyer puts iS in contrast to tetedunvos, and finds it 
put at the end for emphasis, which is entirely satis- 
factory, comp. 1 Jno. 4, 3. 
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V. 36. He that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal is all one thought, 
and therefore not a general statement applicable to 
both material and spiritual harvesting; Jesus is 
speaking only of the latter. The “and” is explicative: 
he receiveth wages, and the wages are that he gathered 
fruit (aexds, used of trees and of fields, here of course 
wheat) unto life eternal. The wages of the spiritual 
reaper are the souls he gathers for eternal life (here 
not necessarily — heaven, but eternal life as now 
possessed and reaching into heaven). How can they 
be called wages? The reapers understand when they 
point with joy and gratification to the grain garnered 
for Christ, and when in the life to come that joy shall 
reach its greatest purity and fulness. God has ordered 
it so in his graciousness that he that reapeth shall 
receive such wages, and he has done this not only for 
the sake of the reaper, but also for the sake of the 
sower, that (iva, in order that, with this intention) 
he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together. Here it comes out why gathering fruit 
unto life eternal is called wages, it is because of the 
yaigetv, the rejoicing. But this is for both, the sower 
as well as the reaper. It is not so in material things; 
a man may sow a field with wheat and never live to 
reap it; dying before the harvest, he has no joy of it, 
save what he may have had by mere anticipation. But 
in the fields of the Lord this is different, the fruit 
gathered unto eternal life cannot escape the sower, 
even if he never got to reap, the fruit will reach him 
at last, he will see it and rejoice in it as well as the 
reaper.— V. 37: For herein is the saying true, 
One soweth, and another repeath. “True,” dndwwés, 
agreeable to truth, trustworthy. In other respects and 
situations it may not be so, but here, in this rejoicing 
together of both sower and reaper when the fruit is 
gathered for eternal life, this saying is brought out in 
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its real significance; the sower who himself does not 
reap is not at disadvantage, the reaper who steps in 
and garners what the sower planted secures no undue 
advantage: both shall rejoice together. — But who is 
meant by 6 oxeigwv, who by 6 degitwv? Jesus has spoken 
thus far entirely in general terms. He pointed indeed 
to the harvest, the people coming out to him from 
Sychar, but then he discoursed in general on the joy 
of the reaper and the sower. This generalizing implies 
that Jesus was not thinking only of the men of Sychar 
now coming to him as a field white for the sickle. 
Speaking of the sower and the reaper unto life eternal 
in such a broad way involuntarily broadens our whole 
vision. We have before us now all the sowing and all 
the reaping of fruit unto life. More important than 
ever is therefore the question, Whom does Jesus mean? 
Here is his answer, for now he mentions the persons 
plainly: V. 38. I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
have not labored: others have labored, and ye are 
entered into their labor. There is no special refer- 
ence here to the people of Sychar. Jesus speaks of the 
whole mission and work of his disciples. They were 
“sent to reap.” But they could never reap if someone 
had not labored before them, if someone had not done 
the sowing. So Jesus adds, “others have labored,” 
xexomuaxate, have grown weary with arduous exertion. 
If the disciples are “he that reapeth,” who are these 
others who “labored” in advance, doing the sowing? 
Meyer argues that this is Jesus, and Jesus alone; he 
makes the plural 6Ao a plural of category. But it is 
exceedingly strange that Jesus, who so clearly speaks 
of himself in other places, should here use the plural, 
when the singular would have been the word, provided 
he had meant himself alone and exclusively. Why 
should he say, “J sent you to reap,” and then, again 
meaning himself, continue, “others have labored” — 
and not —as alone would be proper — “another has 
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labored?” The old interpretation of the fathers, 
Luthardt, etc., is certainly correct: these others are 
Jesus and those back of him, the Baptist, the prophets, 
Moses, etc. In putting his own work alongside theirs 
he by no meas cheapens it or makes it less fundamental 
than it is. He is the Sower of sowers, without whose 
sowing all other sowing would be naught, whose 
sowing alone made that of others what it was. But 
others sowed also, and Jesus is never averse to giving 
credit where it belongs. — When Jesus said, I sent 
you to reap whereon ye have not labored, and again, 
and ye are entered into their labor, he thought of 
all that important labor (+6x0<, strain and effort) which 
was preparatory even to his own labor. There was 
the sowing of John the Baptist, sent to prepare men 
for Jesus, all in a certain way preparatory for Christ, 
and thus necessary. Christ’s own work is added to 
all theirs, and now as the apostles presently go forth, 
they shall reap from all this sowing, and yet in that 
sowing was no labor of theirs at all, they shall simply 
enter into the labor of others, appropriate and use for 
their purposes what these others have wrought. In 
applying these truths to ourselves, we must of course 
single out Jesus as the Sower, into whose labors every 
reaper enters, for there is no reaping except from his 
sowing; in fact, before Jesus came, they who reaped 
did so on the strength of the sowing he was to do. 
Next, we may indeed say that Jesus himself did some 
reaping. Was not the field at Sychar white to harvest 
now? Did not he gather in the disciples to whom now 
he talked, and others besides? But Besser rightly 
says, Jesus devoted himself chiefly to the sowing, he 
did not leave a field reaped bare to his disciples, but 
a field thoroughly seeded, fast maturing unto harvest. 
When we compare the 500 brethren who gathered in 
Galilee to meet Jesus by appointment after his resur- 
rection, with the 3,000, the 5,000, and the ever increas- 
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ing multitude of believers in the next few years, we see 
indeed that he was the sower, the disciples the reapers. 
Finally, however, looking at the work of those who 
preceded and who followed Jesus, we note that one 
set of men always enters into the labors of another 
set. The apostles reaped, but their work was also a 
sowing from which the pupils of the apostles reaped 
again, and so on down the ages. Think of how we have 
entered into other men’s labors today! Recount the 
long line, the blessed names, the great exertions. Two ~ 
thoughts at once come into mind, one that the reaper 
should be humble, not attribute the success to himself, 
but remember the Sower and the sowers and honor 
their work. The other, that the work of sowing is not 
only necessary, but exceedingly blessed, for the sower 
shall rejoice together with the reaper, each praising 
the work of the other, and both glorifying the work 
of Christ. Here is comfort, joy, divine assurance when 
one of us now is called upon to devote himself especially 
to the sowing, for instance in some hard mission field, 
where he is able to see but little of the great harvest 
that follows. When the sheaves are brought in at last 
with rejoicing, when the reapers shall sing their great 
song of praise, the sower who began the work that 
proved so successful shall lead the procession, and so 
even he shall enter into the labors of others, these 
reapers who came after him. But not one shall there 
be who doth not altogether enter into the labors of 
Christ. 

The story is now rounded out and completed. 
There are two stages, the first after a goodly number 
had gone out to Jacob’s well in response to the word 
of the woman and convinced themselves of the truth 
of her statements; the second after Jesus had been 
with them the two days and they had heard his word 
for themselves. V. 39. And from that city many of 
the Samaritans believed on him (éxiotevoav, historical 
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aorist) ; yet we cannot think that they believed at 
once because of the word of the woman, who testi- 
fied, He told me all things that ever I did. For she 
had added the question, “Can this be the Christ?” 
She did not assert that he was, her testimony restricted 
itself to the fact which struck home in her conscience, 
“He told me all things that ever I did.” On the 
strength of this testimony the men of the city went out 
to the well, saw Christ and spoke with him, and then 
believed. — The supposition that the men of Sychar 
believed at once after the woman spoke to them, and 
the additional supposition that Jesus consented to stay 
in Sychar only after ‘““many more believed because of 
his word,” is upset by the woman’s question in the 
first instance, and by the statement of the evangelist 
when he records Christ’s willingness to stay, v. 40: 
he abode there two days, ahead of the fact, which | 
evidently is the result of his stay, v. 41: and many 
more believed because of his word, the word spoken 
evidently after entering Sychar, during those two 
memorable days. We read of no signs; there was, 
as far as the record goes, only the woman’s testimony 
and Christ’s word as the foundation of the faith of 
Sychar, anxious for a Savior from “all that they 
ever did.” Who is there that does not need such 
a Savior? Think of all that you ever did— 
how will you face it on that great day, how even 
now? The citizens of Jerusalem never asked Jesus to 
stay, the people of Jericho allowed him to pass through 
their city and no one asked him in. These Samaritans 
had only two days of his preaching, but the results 
were glorious; when Jesus went away he left “a well 
of water springing up unto eternal life” in many a 
heart, v. 14. — V. 42. Two kinds of faith are clearly 
distinguished, when these people at last said to the 
woman, Now we believe, not because of thy speak- 
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ing: for we have heard of ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Savior of the word. The one kind 
is because of the woman’s speaking, 614 ti of addy. 
This Aad the evangelist calls 4éyos ‘in v. 39, referring 
to the sense of her utterance, whereas Ao14 brings out 
the fact that she spoke and was not silent. There is 
then a faith based on the true testimony of others. 
Such is the faith of many beginners, especially also 
of children taught by their parents. It is true faith, 
and it has saving power, but it must ever rank below 
that other faith which comes from one’s own personal 
experience of Christ, as here when the men of Sychar 
heard for themselves and knew without the inter-‘ 
vention of any other. So ‘we must hear and know, 
and come into personal, direct contact with Christ. 
That other faith is sometimes easily upset, this is more 
solid and proof against temptation and attack. — The 
ugly assertion has been advanced that here the evan- 
gelist put his own words into the mouth of the Sama- 
ritans when he recorded that they knew Jesus is 
indeed the Savior of the world. It is ugly because 
it attacks the veracity of John, and it would destroy 
the doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture. The whole - 
narrative shows us Samaritans, not bigoted, hypocrit- 
ical, proud Jews. Faith found ready entrance and ad- 
vanced rapidly in their hearts. And the very fact 
that they were Samaritans, not Jews, that Jesus abode 
with them and taught them, and we may also add — 
judging from the turn the conversation with the 
woman took, when Jesus told her of the true wor- 
shippers whom the Father seeks, not binding them- 
selves to Jerusalem or Gerizim — that he taught them 
on the universality of God’s grace and salvation: must 
have led them to this grand truth, and the blessed con- 
fession of it: ‘This is indeed the Savior of the world” 
— dindas, in truth, in reality, and tod xédonov, for if 
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Jesus accepted the Samaritans, whom could he reject, 
seeing the Jews ranked them as heathen? “The Savior 
of the world” — this is indeed an Epiphany climax. 
The confession of the men of Sychar re-echoes through 
Christendom today, sends missionaries to the ends of 
the earth, and fills our own hearts with that consola- 
tion and joy which nothing less, and no one less great, 
than this Savior can give. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This text is a bit more complicated than the previous 
one. There we had one central figure, namely “living water”; 
here we have two figures, namely “meat” and “fields white to 
the harvest” (or sowing and reaping). Naturally one may 
secure two sermon parts by dividing the text accordingly. The 
only crux would be a proper theme. But this too can be se- 
cured from the text. Here it is: 


This is Indeed the Savior of the World! 


I. Is not his meat to do the will of him that sent him 
and to accomplish his work? 

Il. Is not his heart’s desire to sow and to reap, and to 
gather fruit unto eternal life? 


By an inner or contents analysis we also obtain good re- 
sults. Epiphany is intended to reveal the Savior, hence: 


The Epiphany at Sychar. 
’ Christ stands revealed 


I. When he speaks of his work. 
Il. When he points to the fields white unto harvest. 
Ill. When he accepts the name, Savior of the world. 


Here are two, one by Johann Rump, and one by Karl 


Gerok: 
The Harvest is Here! 


I. The Lord of the harvest is come. 
Il. The work of harvesting has begun. 
Ill. The wages of the harvesters may be had. 
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Our Beautiful Task in the Service of the Lord. 


I. Our great Master. 

Il. Our wide field of labor. 
III. Our noble companions in the work. 
IV. Our blessed reward. ; 


Both of these efforts fail to give prominence to verses 31-34, 
the section on “my meat.” It will not do to omit these verses 
from the text; they are included in the text as selected in our 
series for the very purpose that we should preach on them. 
Gerok’s theme too has no color, it is a mere generalization or 
abstraction from the text, and to be discounted accordingly. 
We prefer something like this: 


Jesus’ Word at Jacob’s Well on Doing the Will of Him That 
Sent Him and Finishing His Work. 


I. Doing that will and finishing that work is my meat, 
he tells us. 
“II. And the fruit of doing that will and finishing that 
work is like reaping in the fields already white 
to harvest. 


In the first part the figure of the meat shows with what eager- 
ness and willingness Jesus does his Father’s will and work. 
And here the preacher must set forth what this will and work 
is, namely redemption and atonement, as comprised in the title 
“Christ the Savior of the World.” In the second part the great 
ingathering of souls must be described, sowing and reaping 
(harvest) by means of the Gospel. In part one Jesus stands 
alone; in part two we are to be workers together with him. 

Texts, as well as themes and parts, that turn on figures 
are always interesting. The one thing needful in properly 
handling them is to get very exactly just what the point is in 
each figure (the so-called tertiwm comparationis), and never 
to stretch the figure beyond that one point. This requires close 
thinking, a true imagination, and the ability to resist being 
carried off on a tangent, 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


_ Matthew 7, 24-29 


Although the fifth Sunday after Epiphany does 
not often appear in our almanacs, the imagery of this 
text is so attractive that many a preacher who uses 
the Eisenach selections will be tempted to work this 
text in, either for an earlier Sunday or for an evening 
sermon. It is still an Epiphany text, and the Epiphany 
features in it should not be overlooked or left out in 
the treatment for the pulpit. As the conclusion of 
the Sermon on the Mount this text refers back to 
the whole sermon, wov tovs Adyous, and in these words 
— let us remember — Jesus revealed himself, a clearer, 
fuller, richer revelation than any by signs or miracles 
could have been. The end of our text points again to 
this Epiphany feature. When Jesus revealed himself 
by his words, the multitudes were astonished, they 
beheld in him “one. having authority.” On this Epiph- 
any basis the double comparison of Jesus is built up. 
In it we are shown the consequences of accepting or of § 
rejecting the words of Jesus. 

V. 24. O%v connects this conclusion with what pre- 
ceded, which is rightly taken to be the entire sermon 
of Jesus, and not merely the last section. Jesus says 

ese words of mine, using the plural, which points 
to a number of words and doctrines. Then too the 
elaborate simile introduced in this conclusion is of 
general application; in fact, it applies to the entire 
body of Jesus’ teaching. But w ile this conclusion 
embraces all that preceded it, both the climax in the 
simile, the one house withstanding, the other yielding 
to, the storm, as well as the future tense of the verbs 
“shall be likened,” Sordicetm, connect this conclusion 
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with what immediately preceded it, when Jesus speaks 
of what will happen “in that day,” v. 22, namely at 
the end of the world. These two features, the general 
reference to the many words of Jesus, and the special 
connection with the thought of the end, harmonize very 
well with each other, for all the words of Christ have 
a bearing directly upon the end and all that then shall 
be. — The first comparison is between every one 
which heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, 
and a wise man, which built his house upon the rock. 
The real point of the comparison is between the doing 
and the wisdom. The hearing, then, is taken as a 
matter of course, since there could be no doing with- 
out it. Instead of making the hearing something 
unimportant, it makes it something so important as 
to be simply necessary. Luther does the same in the 
answer to the question, How can bodily eating and 
drinking do such great things ? — namely in the Sacra- 
ment. Christ’s words.do.the.great.thing and are 
the chief thing in the Sacrament, and yet they are 
chief “beside the bodily eating and drinking” without 
which there could be no Sacrament and no “great 
things” for us. here, there could..be.no-deing. 
except there be Ret EaseTne. Doing and hearing, 
however, are sharply distinguished here; the hearing 
is_not_yet.the..doing, and it must not be taken in the 
pregnant sense of the word which includes doing, 
but in the sense in which James (1, 22) also uses it, 
“hearers.only,” who are then said to deceive themselves. 
The words of Christ are indeed meant to be heard, 
and this means by the outward ear, but his words are 
quick and.powerful, and therefore always aim at not 
only being heard, but at being done. — And this is the 
thing that dare not be overlooked when we interpret 
the words and doeth-them, Loy, Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 312, says: “The Word of his grace and 
power is the means also by which he reaches and in- 
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fluences the hearts of men . . . All spiritual life 
‘depends on the sinner’s hearing the heavenly truth 
and receiving its heavenly power, ‘being born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
Word of God, which liveth and abideth forever. For 
all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away; but the Word of the Lord 
endureth forever. And this is the Word which by the 
Gospel is preached unto you.’ 1 Pet. 1, 23-25.” The 
case then is not this, that Christ’s words come to our 
ears, and having heard them, we then.add unto them 
our own natural powers and dg_.the words. That is 
the case when human words please and influence us, 
we of our own powers act upon them. Christ’s words, 
however, carry.their own power with them, and when 
we do them, we do them in this power only. And this 
is, aS we may say, the normal or natural thing as 
regards the words of Christ. They would take posses- 
sion of our hearts, fill them with a new power from 
above, and thus move them to do. There is always 
some resistance, the natural resistance of our sinful 
being, but the power of the Word overcomes this. 
Why it does not overcome every resistance we shall 
see later, also in the following text.— And now we 
can understand what Jesus means by doeth them, 
namely his words. Let us note here that “these words 
of mine” refer, as we said, to the entire Sermo 

the Mount, but this Sermon is an exposition of the 
Law, yet of the Law, not as an independent way of 
salvation, so that Jesus and his words would be a new 
Moses to us, but as our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith. “There 
never was and never can be any other way to the 
salvation prepared for us in Christ than that of rec- 
ognizing our lost estate in sin, that we may flee for 
refuge to the hope set before us in Christ. Therefore 
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men everywhere need the Law now as they did wher 
our Lord preached the Sermon on the Mount.” Loy, 
p. 14. By xo pov tods Adyous Jesus therefore means 
this very thing: recognize your lost estate and flee 
to the hope set before you in Christ. The Baptist puts 
it into one word: Metavoeite, Matth. 3, 3; Jesus defined 
it: Metavoeite xai motevete év tH evayyedio, Mark 1, 15; 
Paul and Silas answered the question, What must I do 
(xoziv) to be saved? Iliotevoov éxi tov xiguv *Inootv, Acts 
16, 31. Luther. therefore rightly defines “doeth them” 
- by saying: “Here too Christ also demands faith, for 
where there is no faith the commandments are not 
done; and all good works, according to the mere ap- 
pearance, done without faith, are sin. On the other 
hand too, where there is faith, right and good works 
must follow. . This is what Christ calls ‘to do’ with 
a pure heart.”” The idea is a broad one, however, as 
we see from Christ’s expression, “and doeth them,” i. e. 
his words (plural). The doing is the whole life of 
faith, embracing in it contrition, the confidence of the 
heart in Christ (conversion, regeneration) and the new 
obedience, all as one whole. 

° Such a man Jesus says shall be likened unto a 
wise man. This future tense has bothered commen- 
tator¥s~a little, and some have made it practically a 
present tense by putting in, at least in thought, the 
word now: “he shall be likened now already.” But this 
is plainly incorrect, the more since this tense follows 
another future in v. 23: “I will profess unto them.” 
The claim is made that the comparison is between 
the present action of the doer and a wise man, not 
between the future fate of both. But this separation 
of the action from the fate is a mistake. Jesus com- 
bines the two. There is no special wisdom in building 
on the rock if it were not for the ability of the house 
thus in the end to withstand the storm; nor does the 
wisdom of the doer, and that of him who builds on 
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the rock, become apparent as wisdom until the storm 
has swept over the house. So the future tense is in 
place. And let it be noted also that this form of 
duos does not mean simply “shall be compared to,” 
but “shall be made like.” Both men shall eventually 
be in the same class. And this because of their wisdom. 
The man who hears and does Christ’s words shall be 
in the same class with a wise man, «vijo godvytos. We 
need not set up a definition of what is meant here by 
wisdom in general, as some do when they define 
wisdom as “using the right means to reach the end” 
(forgetting perhaps that the end itself may be foolish). 
The sort of wisdom here meant is described by th 
wise action of the man in question, which built Na 
house upon the rock. He may have been foolis 
in other respects, but he was truly wise in this, as the 
event shows. Wisdom is_more_thailnhilasophy or 
knowledge, it_is_good, sound judgment and correct 
knowledge put to practice; and therefore this wise 
man is represented to us, not as philosophizing, calcu- 
lating, telling things, or anything like that, but as 
going ahead and actually building his house upon the 
rock. While the real point of the comparison is in 
the wisdom thus described, the whole imagery used 
in making the comparison is eminently fitting, and 
every part of it helps to picture in its way.-him.who. 
hears and does the words.of-Ghrist. All that was said 
of him was that he hears and does Christ’s words, but 
the wise man, with whom he shall be classed, is 
pictured to us as building a house, and as building 
this house upon the rock; moreover, this house goes 
through a severe tempest, and it stands cumevadl 
This is the man with whom the doer of Christ’s words 
is in one and the same class. It is natural then to it 
in his case counterparts for the house, the rock, the 
tempest, the successful resistance against the tempest’s 
violence. Christ may have had them in mind, but he 
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says nothing further to show us his thought in this 
direction. — By the house, cixia, it seems best to 
understand the. life; he built his house would then 
“mean, he establisWed his life. The whole course of 
his life is meant, the house being finished when the 
life is done, oxodduncev, aorist. — The rock, xétga, the 
solid rock of.a cliff, can hardly be his “doing of Jesus’ 
words” considered as one thing, for the “rock” is 
something apart from the man and his house and his 
building, he places himself, and his house, upon “the 
rock.” It is best to see in “the.rock” the wards.of 
Christ, since these are directly mentioned by Christ 
himself. Of course, that is equal to saying, the rock is 
od himself, Deut. 32, 15 and 18; Ps. 18, 22; Is. 17, 10; 
yore we can reach ete in the Word to build our- 
selves on him; it is likewise equal to saying the rock is 
Christ, the chief corner-stone, Is, 28, 16; Rom. 9, 33; 
1 Pet.2,-6;-1 Gor-3;-11; again we have Christ only 
in the Word. — But what of the tempest which is 
so vividly described in its violence upon the house? 
i to ath. There are, of course, 
other storms which also beat upon the house of our 
lives and threaten to ruin it; but when we take into 
consideration the supreme violence of the tempest here 
pictured, and the fact that this tempest is the supreme 
test of the stability of the house, then we know of only 
one mighty storm through which we all must pass — and 
this tempest is evidently one that comes to every one, 
nas bovis — answering Christ’s description, namely the 
trial and shock of death. To pass through death un- 
injured is to be uninjured forever.—The details, 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house, simply show 
that every part of the house was put to the severest 
test. Bengel: Pluvia, in tecto; flumina, in imo; venti, 
ad latera. There is no substantial difference between 
the verbs xgoctxecav, fall or beat upon, and, in the case 
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of the other house erected on the sand, xgooéxoyay, 
smote upon. — Sadst-felhnot, zai ovx Exeoev. This is 
the point of the whole description. And the reason is 
_ explicitly stated: for it was founded upon the rock, 
tedeuedioto, pluperfect, it had been founded, and there- 
‘fore it always stood, upon the rock. te how “ 
rock” receives all. the credit, not the house, not the 
builder, not any circumstance, but solely Ehe-xock. So 
it is indeed, the rock is stronger than the storm; the 
words of Christ endure to all eternity; nothing can 
possibly overthrow them or that which is rooted and 
grounded in them. — The Christian is often severely 
tried in this life, nor will he always pass through his 
trials uninjured, but all these, since they are not the 
supreme tests, might be safely gone through, and yet 
his house fall at last when the test of tests comes. 
We therefore reject the view which finds the counter- 
part of the great tempests in such passing trials. 
Christ has the end in view, death,.andperhaps.also 
the Ter erete things shake.and_fall, 
all — except the Word and they who have built upon 
it. Unless“we are Safe and solid in this supreme hour, 
all preliminary safety will avail us naught. — We must 
also observe the oratorical mastery of this description. 
One ~ai follows another ; stroke upon stroke the thought 
is vividly painted before our eyes. And all this deals 
with the highest realities, gripping heart and soul to 
the very core. It is wonderful indeed! Travelers in 
the East tell us of the violence of the storms in that 
country and how they do indeed sweep houses away. 
To those who had experienced such tempests the effect 
of Christ’s word must have been heightened. 

V. 26. Only a slight change, and the result is 
the very opposite! “The words with which the sermon 
ends have a doleful sound, suggesting the solemn 
words of the prophet: “The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and we are not saved. For the hurt of 
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the daughter of my people am I hurt; I am black; 
astonishment hath taken hold on me. Is there no 
balm in Gilead? is there no physician there? why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my people re- 
covered?’ Jer. 8, 20-22. But it need not be a despairing 
ery which goes up when the words come to our ears. 
They are spoken as a warning, not as the closing of 
the doors of grace on a sinful generation. The harvest 
is not yet passed for us who read, and there is a balm 
in Gilead, and there is a physician there, that the 
mortal wounds of sin may yet be healed by him who is 
mighty to save when all earthly skill and power have 
failed. The Lord Jesus who speaks the words still 
lives and still calls to all of us: ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest... We who read, still have time to build wisely, 
that our house may not fall when the tempest comes.” 
Loy, 311, etc. — Heareth is the same here as in the 
other description. Imagine the multitude hearing at 
this very time when Christ preached. Who could 
distinguish those who heard in vain from the others? 
The hearers and the hearing looked all alike. So 
they do still today when Jesus’ words are preached. 
— And these words of mine are the same — the rock 
for us to build on. But here is the difference: and 
doeth them not, 1) tov, no repentance, no faith, no 
life governed by continuous faith. — Into what class 
does every one of this kind belong? He is equal to 
a foolish man, évig woods, dull, ignorant, and this is 
his foolishness and folly, no matter what wisdom he 


‘may otherwise display, say in his business, in his 


family, in his politics, in his friendships, etc.: he 
built his house upon the sand. ‘His house,” his 
whole life with h_its eternal interests — on no better 
foundation than — sand, éai viv dupov! It may have 
been easy to do so,. convenient, pleasant,..in h 

with all his many neighbors, save a few. “The rock” 
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may have been higher up the side of the valley than the 
sand in the smooth river bottoms. But to think of 
building a house — and such a house: hi life! 
—on nothing but sand! This shows the foolishness, 
_ the ridiculousness, the criminal folly and blindness 
of the man. There is no excuse for it, even before the 
court of common sense. No doubt this man though 
himself wise in his own conceit; for are not thesé/ 
builders on the sand the very ones who boast of their, 
wisdom and call the builders on the rock fools? 
But the sand, what is that? We may give a com- 
prehensive answer from that impressive hymn on 
justification, “My hope is built on nothing less than 
Jesus’ blood and righteousness,” in the refrain: 


“On Christ, the solid Rock, I sed 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


Yes, gll other ground is sand! Loy describes some of 
these sand-sites which have attracted builders after 
builders in the world’s great river-bottoms. ‘“‘Alas, 
that so many to whom this word of salvation is sent 
allow themselves to be deceived by the vain thought, 
that if they only hear the Word they are doing a good 
work and acquire the merit of it, and that this is 
enough for such as would be plain Christians and 
make no profession to be saints.” Here is another 
sand-site: “Our nature strives to retain its sense of 
its own power and importance, and reason therefore 
exerts its energies, when the Word of God is heard 
and conscience is awakened, to bring this Word into 
harmony with its own inclinations. The righteousness 
which God requires is thus reduced to the civil right- 
eousness of external works which nature approves, 
and the outward work is substituted for the inward 
holiness which the divine law demands. The good 
deeds performed and the natural sympathies of our 
hearts with the form of piety thus produced are readily 


s 
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mistaken for obedience to the Word, and the self- 
deception is accomplished.” And still another: “Some 
have professed acceptance of the Gospel and its 
glorious hopes of eternal blessedness through the 
atoning blood of Christ, but have failed to let the law 
expose to them their sins and reveal to them the divine 
curse that is upon it, and thus avoided the strait gate 
of repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and therefore they continue on in the broad 
road that leads to destruction, with never a fear, until. 
the storm comes, that their Christian profession will 
in such a condition avail them nothing.” Ah, yes, 
there is much sand to build on, vast level tracts of it, 
some places even green with verdure and dotted with 
pleasant willows, but far from the rock. Some perhaps 
get close to the rock, a corner of their house may 
actually touch it, but even that does not change the 
foundation which is after all only sand. — Jesus 
pictures only the two, the doer_and the non-doer, the 
wise and the foolish, the builder on the rock, and ‘the 
builder on the sand. There is no golden mean — it is 
all throughout: either — or.— All is well with the 
ouse on sand perhaps for a long time. Warnings are 
laughed at while the sun shines. Even the preliminary 
storms and the little floods of adversities, and the 
| moderate winds of sorrow may be safely endured, and 
thus the false feeling of security increased. Of course, 
sometimes these slighter tempests already cause sad 
wrecks among the houses on sand. That is a good 
thing if it serves to expose the folly which built them 
there and drives men to seek the rock. But the su- 
preme test is in that hour when the final issue is at 
stake, eternal safety or eternal wreck. When that. last 


ouse on sand and the man who dwells in it. If we may 
istinguish between the two words, that regarding the 
house on the rock, rain, floods, and winds, beat upon 


Seas tempest comes it is too late — too late for the 
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it, and this regarding the house on the sand, rain, 
floods, and winds’ smote upon it, the former is the 
stronger word (xgo0xixtw), “to fall suddenly upon, to 
strike one’; the latter (xeooxéatw), the weaker, “to 
_ Stumble against, to strike the foot against.” The idea 
suggested thus in using different words, one stronger 
first, one weaker last, is that the house on the rock 
withstood all the pounding of the tempest, but the 
house on the sand gave way to the first.blow, which 
was not even the worst in the storm. — And it fell, 
zai éxeoev, it sank, the collapse was complete (aorist), 
no recovery was possible. Nothing more terrible can 
be imagined than a life going down to everlasting 
ruin in the hour of death. — Jesus could not add, “for 
it was founded upon the sand,” for who can found 
anything on sand. — So the last word is an echo of 
the one just before it, and great was the fall thereof. 
It comes like the reverberating crash of the fall, es- 
pecially the emphatic word “great.” There was utter 
wreck and ruin, and the debris was carried away by 
the deluge of water, the very sand on which the 
structure rested going down with the swollen waters 


also. Perhaps that house on the sand was very fine; 
some grand structures are built on sand. Perhaps it. 


stood many a day, an attractive vision to the eye, 
- visited, admired, enjoyed, perhaps imitated and copied 
by other builders on the sand. Alas, after the first 
moment of the storm the place thereof shall know it 
no more.— And with this tragic conclusion Jesus 
closes his sermon. Did a hush fall on the multitude? 
Did they all look for Jesus to say something more, to 
close as he began with the word “blessed?” As the 
silence deepened and all understood that the last word 
had been spoken, and that this mighty warning was 
the last word, the effect must have been great, and we 
can understand what the evangelist set down concern- 


ing it in v. 28-29, ue 


tt 
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V. 28. “And it came to pass,” is a Hebrew phrase, 
used to usher in an important statement with a sort 
of dignified formality. ‘These sayings,” tovs Adyous 
tovtovs, are the ones just finished, the Sermon on the- 

- Mount. At the conclusion of them the astonishment 
manifested itself. Instead of saying that the astonish- 
ment began before Christ finished, we think it psy- 
chologically more correct to say-that all were wrapt up 
during the delivery, every ear and heart fixed on the 
speaker. Finally when the voice that held them spell- 
bound was hushed in silence, then the astonishment 
broke forth. What caused it is not especially men- 
tioned, although oi A6yoalready indicates it, for Aéyos 
refers to the sense, not to the art of speaking, the form 
of delivery, or anything like that. But we are plainly 
told the multitudes were astounded at his teaching, 
éni tH Sidayxf avtot. There were then crowds of hearers, 
a large audience. And the doctrine, the substance of 
Christ’s words, the Sex} which this ddéoxaros put 
forth in his sermon, was the thing which caused the 
astonishment. Was it the newness and novelty of it? 
It was the power of it, for he taught them as one 
having authority. The expression jv dddoxmv, the 
circumscribed imperfect, he was teaching them, points 
in a strong manner to continuous, habitual teaching; 
it includes the sermon just delivered and other sermons 

_ and teaching. What the people felt in all this teaching 
was the @ovoic, or rather the personality of Christ 
ws éEovotav *xmv, one having authority. Hereeis. the 
Epiphany element. In Christ’s teaching he reveals 
himself;“even when he does not speak directly about 

_,,. himself. He cannot do otherwise; and every receptive 
" hearer must feel and note this. Jesus indeed had 
“authority,” for he was the Son himself, sent by the 
Father, with the Spirit upon him. Can you get any 
higher authority? None higher is possible. It is, to 
borrow the image of the wisest of the Latin Fathers, 
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a sea in which a child may wade and in which an 
elephant may swim.—And not as their scribes. 
“The teaching of their scribes was narrow, dogmatical, 
material; it was cold in manner, frivolous in matter 
second-hand, and iterative in its very essence; wit 
no freshness in it, no force, no fire; servile to al 
. authority, opposed to all independence; at once erudite 
and foolish, at once contemptuous and mean; never 
passing a hair’s breadth beyond the carefully watched 
boundry line of commentary and precedent; full of 
balanced inference, and orthodox hesitancy, and im- 
possible literalism; elevating mere memory above 
genius, and repetition above originality; concerned 
only about priests and Pharisees, in Temple and 
synagogue, or school, or Sanhedrin, and mostly oc- 
cupied with things infinitely little. It was not indeed 
wholly devoid of moral significance, nor is it impossible 
to find here and there among the debris of it, a noble 
thought; but it was occupied a thousandfold more 
with Levitical minutiz about mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and the length of fringes, and the breadth of 
phylacteries, and the washing of cups, and platters, 
and the particular quarter of a second when new 
moons and Sabbath days began.” Farrar. Our people 
have hardly a conception of the dreariness and the 
arid wastes of this teaching of the scribes. The empty, 
chaffy “talks” whic quently delivered as 
ee rer aa on all sorts of 
subjects, sav é real dwaxh ofChrist and the exposi- 
tion of his A6yo, without meat for the soul, without 
the one thing needful, are in a manner the continua- 
tion of the deliverances of the old Jewish scribes. It 
is a sign of the times that multitudes are satisfied 
with this sort of teaching and turn from the Gospel 
with its divine authority. This authority should in a 
measure clothe now every true Gospel minister, for 
as Heubner says, he has the divine call, he has the 
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full conviction of the truth of this Gospel in his own 
heart, he is an example of what he preaches, and he is 
moved with love and anxiety regarding the souls of 
men. The words of Christ, however, still speak for 
themselves; in them he is still teaching as one having 
authority. Hear him and do his words. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Let the preacher invest in Pfennigsdorf, Der religidse 
Wille, Leipzig, A. Deichert, and study thoroughly the norms 
according to which the will moves in religious matters. The 
present text follows these norms with absolute exactness, and 
the thing is so plain, done with such simplicity and perfection 
of mastery, that even a tyro can see it. Here we see all shams, 
delusions, excuses, side issues, and everything else that would 
becloud the will, ripped away, and your will and my will are 
brought face to face with the supreme issue, the one that is all- 
decisive, the one in which we are now already involved. What 
decision are we going to make, what decision are we engaged in 
making right now? Are we doing what the wise man did? 
Are we doing what the foolish man did? Jesus puts it so 
squarely, so effectively, that there is only one decision we can 
make, namely: I must, I will be like the wise man! And if any 
man should refuse to make this decision, should decide to be like 
the foolish man, by that,very decision he would forever stand 
self-condemned.—To move the will we must know the norms 
according to which it acts. It is useless to push and push at a 
‘wagon from the side—its wheels will not turn; get behind it and 
tpush in the line of the wheels—then, behold, it will go for- 
ard. Too many sermoris push any old way, and the hearer’s 
will is not propelled an inch. Push as Jesus does here, and you 
will get action of the right sort; and if you then fail to get 
action in your hearer’s will, you have done your whole duty 
as a preacher, and the obdurate hearer himself must exonorate 
you and pronounce his own condemnation in the end. Christ 
and the apostles always obeyed the norms of the religious will. 
We cannot elucidate the norms of the will in these sermon aids, 
it would take too much space.— Since this was written the 
author has published his Homileties, The Sermon, where the 
norms of the will are treated even more fully than by Pfennigs- 
dorf. 
House-building — planning and constructing a house such 
as you like—who does not enjoy it! But only a few get a 
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chance to build them fine homes here below. Nevertheless we 
are all building houses, even the poorest renters — and on quite 
a grand scale, too. Our lives are the houses we are building 
—and some of us are nearly through. A few of these houses 
are veritable palaces, laid out richly and handsomely; others are 
moderately fine, yet fair withal; some indeed are quite humble. 
-But less depends on the size, beauty, and richness of the house 
than on the foundation upon which it rests. On what founda- 
tion are you building your honse? 


Are You Building the House of Your Life 


I. On the sand? The sand —the house —the storm. 

II. On the rock? The rock—the house —the storm. 

No doubt it was beautiful to sit at the feet of the Lord 

and to hear the sermon with its mighty conclusion direct from 

his own lips; we could almost envy those men and women in the 

multitudes on the mount. But it is beautiful likewise to sit be- 

fore an Evangelical Lutheran pulpit Sunday after Sunday 

when the very Gospel of Jesus Christ is preached in his name. 

The chief thing, however, is not in merely sitting where Jesus 

and his messengers speak, but in so hearing their words that we 
do them. 


Are You Going to Both Hear and Do the Words of Jesus? 


I. Look at the man who only heard and did not do. 
He did according to his own, or other men’s, ideas 
(sand) —he shaped his life as he and they 
thought wise (house) — perhaps his life looked 
fair, prosperous, even grand—but see what 
happened in the hour of death (storm) ! 

II. Then look more than once at the man who heard and 
who did. He followed Jesus’ words only (rock) ; 
state the substance of them fully and clearly. 
— Picture the life he built (house), humble per- 
haps, or grand and great. — See what happened 
in the hour of death (storm). 


men consider the loosest kind of sand entirely good enough to 
build the houses of their life upon. In this material world they 
wouldn’t build a barn or a cowshed upon such a foundation. 
Read the 73rd Psalm for a description of men who built upon 
sand and perished. —JIn the building of our lives everything 
is staked on the final issue, when the great tempest descends | 
When that storm with its rain, floods, and winds deuconses it is 
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too late to change the foundation of the house.— Some of us 
are nearly finished with our spiritual house-building. We may 
not just know it at this moment. If tonight the final test should 
come to you, would it find that you had built in true faith upon 
the Gospel of salvation in Christ alone? — Learn what Jesus 
tells you about 


The Biggest Fool in the World. 
He who thinks 


I. The sand is as good as the rock. 
II. If the house is fine the foundation does not matter. 
HI. Because fair weather has lasted long no storm will 
descend. 


Many preachers will split the text horizontally in the ser- 
mon, as the previous outlines do. But we may also split verti- 
cally, which is likewise analysis, only a variant form, applicable 
to a good many texts. Here is one of this type: 


Christ’s Authoritative Picture of the Wise and the Foolish Man. 


I. They look very much alike. 
II. They differ in a vital matter. 
UI. Their final fate is as wide apart as heaven and hell. 


Do not spit a theme like this into part one, the wise man, and 
part two, the foolish man. That would lose the unity of the 
sermon, and would result in two little sermons pasted together. 
We want no twins in the pulpit.— Likewise avoid the word 
“two” or “three”? in the theme, speaking then of the “two” or 
the “three” in two or in three parts. This is homiletical help- 
lessness, excusable in homiletical infants, never in fullgrown 
homiletical men. 

In going through the homiletical literature on this text 
we were not a little surprised to find a sermon which indeed 
emphasized the doing, but failed to set forth and explain what 
this doing signifies. The impression left was that by doing the 
moral precepts, as the so-called morality-preachers urge them 
- on their hearers, a man would attain the wisdom here set forth 
by Jesus. A sermon like that is a calamity. For the human 
heart is ever prone to work-righteousness; it loves and under- 
stands that doctrine, and is ready to carry it out in action and 
life. Even to use the shibboleth “service,” so current today, is 
more than dangerous. In our text it is absolutely necessary to 


state clearly and convincingly just what “doing these words of 
mine” means. ’ 


THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


i 


John 5, 39-47 


In the last text in the Epiphany series we meet, 
as in all the preceding ones, a clear revelation of 
- Christ. He is the one to be believed in, of whom the 
Scriptures and Moses testify, who comes in his 
Father’s name and bestows life. This Epiphany fea- 
ture is the basis of the text. There is every reason 
to believe in Christ — this is the substance of Christ’s 
argument with the Jews. Combined with this Epiph- 
any feature is the great fact of unbelief in Christ, 
and an analysis of what causes such unbelief. This 
makes a sad ending for the Epiphany series — unbelief, 
refusal to see the Savior-glory of Christ, and to accept 
the life and salvation revealed in him. It is, in a way, 
the very opposite of the old gospel text for the last 
after-Epiphany Sunday, which ends in a burst of glory, 
Christ on the Mount of Transfiguration. But this sad 
and tragic ending of the new Epiphany line will be 
found entirely acceptable, for in the first place it is 
historically true: he manifested himself to his own 
and his own rejected that manifestation, even as 
thousands do so still; and in the second place, we are 
now approaching the Lenten cycle, which is altogether 
built up on the rejection of Christ and its tragic 
culmination on Calvary. The one cycle, as it were, 
thus merges into the other. So we have here at the 
end of the beautiful Epiphany series the blessed Savior 
who is rejected, and can be rejected, as he shows forth 
his saving person and power, only by the most un- 
reasonable and most inexcusable unbelief. 

For a description of the situation and the temper 
of the Jews with whom Jesus was dealing see the 
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text John 5, 19-29 for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity. The healing of the impotent man at Bethesda 
caused the Jews to charge Jesus with Sabbath-break- 
ing, and his calling God his Father created such a 
frenzy of hatred that they sought to kill Jesus. Far 
from fearing their murderous hatred or from mit- 
igating his claims in the least, Jesus calmly faces the 
wicked Jews, establishes most fully every word he has 
uttered concerning himself as the Son of God, furnishes 
the most ample and convincing proof of his Sonship, 
and comes back upon the Jews with a direct, plain 
and terrible arraignment of their unbelief as utterly 
inexcusable, wicked, and worthy of condemnation. 
Through that part of the argument which forms our 
text there runs thus for us the strongest kind of 
justification for our faith in Jesus as the Savior. 

V. 39. Grammatically éeavwéte may be either the 
indicative, Ye search; or the imperative, Search 
(margin and A. V.). Translators as well as com- 
mentators are completely divided on the question; for 
a list of them see Meyer. This commentator thinks 
that the imperative would not harmonize with the 
following, ‘“‘and ye will not come to me.” Yet this is 
hardly decisive. Two arguments for the imperative 
seem to the writer to be stronger than anything ad- 
duced in support of the indicative. If the indicative 
were intended, and Jesus were conceding that the 
Jews indeed searched the Scriptures, and yet did not 
come to him as, according to the Scriptures, they 
should, we certainly would except éeavvéte piv — ov 
béhete Se. Meyer indeed calls the simple xai stronger, 
yet even he in arguing for the indicative is compelled 
to admit the disjunctive thought (ye search, yet do 
not come to me) which would demand some sort of 
disjunctive particle; yet the sentences show nohe. A 
second very strong reason for the imperative is that 
Christ is calling up his witnesses for his divinity, John 
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the Baptist (33-35), his own works (36), and the 
Father’s word or the Scriptures. He considers the 
latter the strongest testimony. But it would be 
strange indeed if he so appealed to the witness of the 
. Scriptures and yet admitted that the Jews really 
searched the Scriptures for life, and then failed to 
find it in them. ‘He indeed says “ye will not come unto 
me,” showing that the trouble is in their will, but this 
wrong will plainly shows that they do not search 
aright, and therefore it is in harmony with his thought, 
which he already indicates in v. 38 by the words, “ye 
have not his (the Father’s) word abiding in you,” to 
call on them to search the Scriptures. Where the will 
is wrong, the search cannot be right. Jesus cannot 
admit a right search for _life in the Scriptures, and 
appeal to the Scriptures as a testimony for himself, 
and then admit that this testimony fails. It is the 
same today. Christ is in the Scriptures; mightily they 
testify of him. Whoever will not come to Christ in 
faith, has not the word of Scripture in himself, does 
not search them aright, whatever he may say in praise 
of them. — The Scriptures, tés yoopds, the writings, 
signify the Old Testament as the Jews then had it, 
their canon being fixed since the days of Ezra. Jesus 
here calls the Old Testament Scriptures the Father’s 
word, v. 38, a clear testimony from his own lips as 
to the divinity and the Inspiration of the entire Old 
Testament. Let us observe it well in these days of 
higher criticism and modernism which seem deter- 
mined to overthrow this foundation of our faith. — 
Because ye think that in them ye have eternal life. 
"Ou — “for” (A. V.); ‘eis is put first for emphasis, 
“You on your part think you have in them eternal 
life.’ The argument is ad hominem. To think, to 
suppose, to imagine, Soxeiv, does not imply that what 
one thinks is really so. Here it was not true that the 
Jews had eternal life in the Scriptures, they only 
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imagined they had it. But Jesus does not imply, by 
any means, that eternal life is not in the Scriptures, 
rather the opposite, for he bids them search the Scrip- 
tures. How eternal life is really in them, and yet 
how the Jews, in the way they handled the Scriptures, 
only imagined they had this life while really they did 
not have it, Jesus at once explains. — Eternal life, 
tory aidvov — salvation; life is the opposite of death 
which sin has brought; and eternal life is the never- 
ending deliverance from sin and death. — And these 
are they which testify of me — éxeiva. — they are the 
very ones, etc. They are the Father’s word and wit- 
ness of his Son, the greatest testimony there is for 
Jesus as the divine Savior. This is said here of the 
Old Testament, and therefore applies equally to the 
New, indeed in greater measure, since the promise 
was a shadow of things to come, and the fulfillment is 
the very substance itself. Eternal life is in the Scrip- 
tures since they testify of Christ who is the way, the 
truth, and the life. “No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” John 14, 6. Luther interprets finely 
when he writes: “But I will give you a remarkable 
interpretation and glossary of the Holy Scriptures, 
one you do not yet know, so that you may read the 
Scriptures and not err, namely this: See with all 
diligence that ye purify and open aright your eyes, 
and study in the Scriptures so that you seek and find 
ME, ME in them. He who reads them so that. he 
finds me in them, is the right master of the Scriptures, 
the dust is out of his eyes, and he will certainly also 
find life in them. But if you do not find me in them, 
then truly you have not studied nor understood them 
aright, and have not eternal life; though you read 
them a thousand times and turn the leaves, it is all 
nothing and in vain.” Koegel says: “If the Scriptures 
were dark, then their coming down to man would be 
a mockery, not a gift.” And how they testify mightily 
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of Christ he describes as follows: “Is it not clear, that 
where the portals of Paradise are closed and covered 
with the flames of the cherubim, on the desert journey 
through thistles and thorns, the gentle consolation of 
the serpent-destroyer accompanies us? Is it not clear, 
that when the waters of the flood recede, and 
frightened man breathes easy again and raises his 
dimmed eyes from the devastated fields to the now 
cloudless sky, the witness in the clouds appears, the 
bow of peace, a promise of the Reconciler, a prelude 
of the hymn, ‘All feud at last is ended?’ Is it not 
clear, that in the Seed of Abraham, the One and only 
One; in the Scepter of Judah, the inalienable One; 
in the root of Jesse, growing a fresh Shoot again; 
in the Star of Bethlehem, all nations are to be blessed, 
Israel first and Israel last?” (“Israel last” is a false 
chiliastic note in Koegel’s otherwise fine description.) 
“The unity of the race in Adam, the blood of Abel 
innocently shed, the silent sacrifice of Isaac on the 
wood, Joseph’s sudden rise from prison to throne, 
David’s persecution at the hands of his own flesh and 
blood, the brazen serpent, the Temple, the Sabbath, 
the sacrifices all, prefigure in a fragmentary way 
what is completely united and fully revealed in the 
Savior of God, in the Anointed of Israel. From the 
first word, ‘In the beginning God made heaven and 
earth,’ to the last page, which praises a new heaven 
and a new earth; from the Creator’s counsel, ‘Let us 
make men in our image, after our likeness,’ to the 
exclamation, ‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men’; from the first Sabbath in Paradise to the final 
abiding rest prepared for the people of God — there 
is one development, one unfolding from book to book, 
one Spirit of prophecy, one cry of longing: Come, 
Lord Jesus, come. This is he, says John with upraised 
finger. To him give all the prophets witness, says 
Peter. The promises of God in him are yea, and in 
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him Amen, says Paul. Search the Scriptures, and 
these are they which testify of me, says Jesus himself.” 
This then is the correct conclusion, 1) he who does 
not find Christ in the Old Testament, does not under- 
stand the Old Testament; 2) you cannot find eternal 
life in the Old Testament unless you find Christ in it. 
This applies to all Jewish study of the Old Testament 
even to-day, likewise to all study which denies the 
prophecies, which sees only a human history in the 
Old Testament, and is content with the finding of 
all sorts of “great and important truths” in it; and 
finally also to all study which denies the Inspiration 
of the Old Testament. — V. 40: And ye will not come 
(od diets) unto me, that ye may have life. This 
xat is like that in Matth. 23, 37, “and ye would not.” 
It introduces the conclusion in regard to all the wit- — 
nesses of Jesus, John, Jesus’ works, the Father’s 
word — the Jews simply would not, ov dérete. The 
fault was neither in Christ nor in the witnesses for 
Christ, but in the Jews themselves, namely in their 
wicked, obdurate, perverse will. It has been well said: 
v. 838-39 show that the Jews could have come, but 
v. 40 shows they would not come. Christ and the 
Gospel always offer the power which enables the sinner 
to come, and the natural, or rather normal, result 
should be that, moved by this power, he comes. Where 
this result does not follow there is only one explana- 
tion: the will has begun to resist wickedly and wil- 
fully, and so does not come.— Come unto me = 
believe in me, John 6, 85. The inward coming is 
meant, when the sinner comes to the Savior and 
remains with him, saved. — That ye may have life, 
not only “think ye have”; ive shows the purpose and 
intention, for whoever finds Christ in the Scriptures, 
Christ the fountain of eternal life, he will come to 
Christ for this very purpose, that he may have life, 
and this purpose will be realized, he will have life. 
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V. 41. Christ now analyzes the condition of his 
Jewish hearers, revealing the secret causes why they 
rejected him. What is here said refers not to the 
Scriptures themselves, but rather to the Father whose 
Word the Scriptures are. Naturally, if the position 
of the Jews toward God is wrong, their position 
toward his Word is wrong too; but this inference 
is not brought out here, the argument deals only with 
God. — Glory from men I receive not —the object 
is put forward for emphasis; “glory” is honor, praise, 
distinction, but “from men.” xaga dvigdxwv, on the 
part of men, coming from them, and in distinction 
from the glory “that cometh from the only God, 
thy 66fav tiv xagd tod wovov teot. Jesus does not accept 
such honor and glory at all: when they would have 
made him a king he withdrew himself from the multi- 
tude and frustrated the plan. Christ took only that 
honor which God gave him, God directly, and God 
through the faith of believing men. All honor merely 
from men he spurned. Let not the Jews, therefore, 
imagine that Jesus is longing to be honored by them, 
as men seek honor from one another, and that he is 
charging them so severely because they are with- 
holding such honor from him.— What moves Jesus 
to bring such severe charges against the Jews is 
something entirely different, v. 42: But I know you 
that ye have not the love of God in yourselves. 
Jesus knew what was in man, and needed not that 
any one should tell him, John 2, 22. It is not neces- 
sary to bring in the omniscience of Jesus here, as the 
entire conduct of the Jews was open to any discerning 
eye. The condemnation of the Jews is entirely due 
to themselves: they do not love God, and .therefore 
do not receive him whom God has sent; in other words, 
they do not honor God, and therefore fail to honor 
aright him whom God has sent and in whom God is 
truly honored. “The love of God” = the love to God. 
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Here all the testimony which declares that Jesus is 
sent by God is meant, not only the special testimony 
of the Scriptures. All the testimony is rejected by 
the Jews because they do not love God. It is folly 
to-day for any man to say he loves God, or he honors 
God, as long as he rejects Christ. ‘He that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father which sent him.” 
John 5, 23. “The love of God,” tiv Gyarmmv tod tend; 
note the article before each noun which designates 
the love as that true, real love due to God, the sum 
and substance of the very Law God himself had given 
the Jews. If in any measure they had had this love, 
then as true Israelites they would quickly have shown 
it by confessing Christ as God’s Son and thus giving 
him the honor which God gave him. This is the dis- 
tinctive mark of all true love to God to this very day; 
all lovers of God readily recognize God’s Son, of whom 
he testifies amply that he is his Son, and thus they 
honor him, receiving him as God’s Son, their Savior. — 
V. 48: I am come in my Father’s name; Jesus came 
not in his own name. All the Father’s testimony 
shows that the Father sent him. Jesus says “in my 
Father’s name,” thus distinguishing himself from all 
others whom God also sent and endowed with author- 
ity. Jesus is the very Son of God, and his coming 
rested in, was based upon, his Father’s name or 
revelation given in the Scriptures; he came, and came 
thus, as the promised Messiah. As such he did his 
Father’s bidding, with his Father’s authority, accomp- 
lishing his Father’s work. “I,” éyv#, is contrasted with 
dhios, “another” — what a tremendous difference be- 
tween the two! “I am come,” perfect tense, énAvda, 
in the sense: I have come and so am here now; 
and ye receive me not, present tense, ov Aaufdvete, they 
reject him still, even at this moment when Jesus speaks 
to them, and after all he has said and done. This 
refusal to receive him is the fruit of their not loving 
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God. — If another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive, tiv fy 2...) Atmypecte, condition 
of expectancy. “In his own name” is the opposite of 
“in my Father’s name” and means, without being sent 
by God, without having his authority, without doing 
his work. “In his own name” thus also means that 
‘such a deceiver puts his own name, authority, objects 
and work in the place of God’s; commissions, sends, 
directs himself as if he were his own God. To come 
in one’s own name is the height of self-glorification. — 
Jesus says to the Jews, him ye will receive, éxeivov, 
such a one, he will be agreeable to you. The positive 
reason for this Jesus gives in the next sentence, here 
only the fact is stated, on the basis of the negative 
reason that they do not love God. The words of Jesus 
are a prophecy concerning false messiahs, see Matth. 
24, 24. Bengel quotes Schudt who states that 64 
such messiahs appeared since the days of Christ; one 
of the most prominent of these was Bar-Cochba. 
Recent times have added still more deceivers to the 
number, and the end is not yet. “For this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie: that they all might be damned who believe 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
2 Thess. 2, 11-12. It is truly astonishing how one 
coming in his own name (in our own times even a 
woman!), seeking in the boldest, rankest way his own 
glory, advantage, power, money, and making others 
his dupes and victims, is received by thousands with 
open arms. They who count the Son of God too small 
to give their hearts to him, the Word of God too 
unreliable to trust their souls to him of whom it 
testifies, are ready to yield themselves with their 
hearts, their happiness, their property, their all, 
to any ignorant imposter who preys upon their 
credulity and uses them as his tools — What is 
the reason for it? V.44: How can ye believe, 
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which receive glory one of another, and the glory 
that cometh from the only God ye seek not? Jesus 
combines the two things he is speaking of, non- 
belief in himself and belief in any deceiver. 
Both rest on this basis that the Jews seek not the 
honor that comes from God, but that which comes 
from man. As long as they (or any one else) do this, 
so long they cannot believe in Christ, and are ready 
to believe a deceiver. ‘How is it possible with such 
people as you (ieis) that ye should believe? It is 
altogether out of the question.” The impossibility, 
however, is due, not to God, but to themselves. They 
are such as receive (AcuBdvovtes) glory one of another, 
i. e. such praise, distinction, honor, as emanates only 
from men and has no higher source, they receive, take, 
grasp. The present says that this characterizes them. 
— And the glory that cometh from the only God ye 
seek not, the praise of God, his commendation that 
he is well-pleased with them, which would be theirs 
if they really did God’s will and believed in Christ, 
this they make no effort to secure. Some codices omit 
“God” and read significantly tiv xagd tod pdvov, “that 
cometh from the Only One,” i. e. whose glory alone 
is worth possessing. Examples of this Jewish greed- 
iness for the honor of men we find in Matth. 23, 5-7: 
“But all their works they do for to be seen of men. 

And love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogues, and greetings in 
the markets, and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.” 
John 12, 48: “For they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.” St. Paul, however, writes 
that he is a Jew “whose praise is not of men, but of 
God,” Rom. 2, 29. Examples of a similar concern 
about human praise in preference to God’s praise are 
exceedingly abundant to-day: there are those who still 
love father and mother, worldly companions and asso- 
ciates, Christless societies and their so-called benefits 
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and the offices and distinctions they bestow, far more 
than God, his Word and church, and his divine com- 
mendation. Many a theologian in his modernism and 
in his radical notions is actuated by this pride which 
loves the praise of the critical schools of false learning 
and philosophy more than the praise of God. Koegel 
admonishes us: “Let every one examine himself in 
the mirror of this text, whether pride is not one of the 
greatest hindrances to faith, this being bound to a 
false regard for others, this dependence upon one’s 
neighbor, the press, public opinion, the spirit of the 
times, this being chained fast to oneself in ceaseless 
self-destruction.” Luther: “It is an exceedingly proud 
and glorious honor, when a man can boast of God, 
that he is God’s servant, child, people, over against 
which all the honor of the world is altogether nothing. 
But the world regards not such honor, seeks honor 
from men. The false apostles teach what pleases men, 
is pleasant and acceptable to reason, and this in order 
to have peace and the favor and applause of the mob. 
And indeed they get what they seek; for such fellows 
get the prize and have the thanks of everyone, Matth. 
6, 2 and 5. Where now are they who would like to 
have honor and do not know how to work it? always 
seek and never find. If you want honor, give all honor 
to God alone, and for yourself keep nothing but shame. 
Despise yourself, and let all your doing be nothing, 
and thus you will sanctify God’s name and give honor 
to him alone. See, as soon as you do this, you are 
already full of honor, which is greater than the honor 
of all kings, and abides forever; for God adorns you 
and honors you with his name, so that you are called 
God’s servant, God’s child, God’s people, and the like. 
What now could God do more for you, who gives you 
so much temporal and eternal good, and in addition 
the highest, even his own name, and the eternal honor? 
It seems to me, this is indeed worthy of our thanking 
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him from the heart and praising him; who is able 
for one of these things constantly to praise and thank 
God sufficiently ?” 

V. 45 is a statement and argument full of terrific 
force, utterly unanswerable, absolutely convincing, 
with not a shadow of a chance for reply, save the 
blind, wilful, desperate hatred rushing to its own 
destruction: The whole force of these words of Jesus 
can be felt only when we understand how the Jews 
clung to their Moses, boasted of him, glorified him, 
and felt themselves absolutely safe with him — not, 
of course, the real Moses, but the figure they had 
made of him in their minds. And now Christ with 
one sweep not only takes their Moses away, but hurls 
the real Moses against them as the one who already 
utterly condemns them. The powerful truth of the 
whole statement regarding Moses, and the perfect 
mastery with which it is delivered against the unbelief 
of the Jews (if possible yet to bring them to their 
senses, and to faith), must ever captivate and hold 
our hearts. — Think not that I will accuse you to the 
Father; ‘yo in contrast to the following Movojj; 
xatnyoonow, future, in contrast to fouv 46 xatnyoedv. 
“Think not” implies that some might be inclined to 
do so. Jesus shall not accuse the Jews, but this will 
not better their case in the least, or in any way relieve 
them; on the contrary, an accuser already stands 
against them, one of whom they least expected ac- 
cusation, and such accusation as he already brings. 
No period is mentioned in connection with the future 
xatnyogyow, and it is best to mention none. Meyer 
observes that the end of the world cannot be meant 
since Jesus shall then appear as the judge, but he 
overlooks the fact that Jesus is only expressing what 
the Jews themselves thought, not what he personally 
thinks. If we were to say what period Jesus himself 
had in mind —if any —the time of his going to the 
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Father would seem most likely. — There is one that 
accuseth you, fotw prominently put first, is now; 
6 xatnyog@v, One accusing, one in the very act of accus- 
ing. — And now follows the effective mention of his 
name: Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. 
This expression is used in distinction from the one 
following, “believe Moses,” or “believe his writings.” 
The Jews set their hope on Moses, iiatxate, perfect 
tense, i. e. they have hoped in him and so their hope 
is in him now. “We are Moses’ disciples; we know . 
that God spake unto Moses: as for this fellow (Jesus), 
we know not from whence he is.” John 9, 28-29. 
The hope of the Jews was that by following the 
outward regulations of the law of Moses they would 
be saved. They thus made of Moses and his law 
something both were never intended to be, much like 
all teachers of salvation by morality and work- 
righteousness to-day, in fact, these even degrade 
Christ to a similar level. This false Moses, this per- 
version of his teaching is the basis of the hopes 
of the Jews — utterly imaginary, and therefore doom- 
ing them to a terrible disappointment. —V. 46: 
For if ye believed Moses, the real Moses, in what he 
wrote, ye would believe me, «i with the imperfect, 
followed by the imperfect with 4, present condition 
of unreality; the idea is: If ye believed Moses now, 
ye would now believe me. And this conclusion is 
established beyond a shadow of doubt: for he wrote 
of me. “He wrote,” Moses wrote — let all the higher 
critics and modernists who have repudiated the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch face this authoritative 
declaration of Jesus. It is worth more than all the 
learned and elaborate deductions they have ever put 
forth, and it stands over against them, as Moses 
against these Jews in the text, as 6 xatnyogdv ipo. 
Moses wrote of Christ, not in a few prophetic passages 
only, as some may think, but in all his writings. Recall 
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the quotation from Koegel above and add another, 
Bengel: Nusquam non — nowhere did Moses not write 
of Jesus. “They (the Jews) believed not Moses in 
his account of the creation and his testimony on the 
fall of man, for if they had accepted this as truth, 
they as sinful men would have had to seek with all 
earnestness the living God, as did Enoch and Noah. 
They did not believe him in the account concerning 
the fathers and their faith, else they would have 
followed in the footsteps of Abraham. They did not 
believe in the sacred earnestness of the Law he de- 
livered, judging the hearts, else their Pharisaic work- 
righteousness would have fallen to the ground. Finally, 
they did not believe him when his entire order of 
priests and sacrifices constantly renewed the memory 
of their sins, and pointed in shadowy outline to a 
future real fulfillment, else they would have become 
through Moses already what the Baptist finally tried 
to make of them, a people ready and prepared for 
the Lord, embracing his salvation with joy like 
Simeon.” Stier. Moses did not merely also write 
of Christ, the whole center and substance of what he 
wrote is Christ, the uncreated Angel of the Covenant, 
the Angel of the Presence. The whole twenty-five cen- 
turies with which he deals he views in their relation 
to Christ. Ever and always faith in the Coming One 
decides the fate of man. Great things he passes over 
lightly, and little things, dry genealogies, small occur- 
rences in the lives of the patriarchs, he describes at 
length, because these have a special bearing on Christ. 
From the first Gospel-promise through all the following 
history, ceremony, prophecy and promise, Christ is 
ever in the mind of Moses. And all this the Jews in 
Christ’s day did not believe, nor do they believe it 
to-day; and the Jewish unbelief and ignorance has 
been adopted by thousands to-day as the very height 
of Bible knowledge and learning. — But if ye believe 
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not his writings, how shall ye believe my words? 
Not only did Christ say, Mose& wrote, but he now 
adds “Moses’ writings,” placing a double seal of truth 
on the Pentateuch as the work of Moses. The contrast 
is not between “writings” and “words,” but between 
“his” and “my.” Of course, the Jews had only the 
writings of Moses, while they had Jesus’ words, he 
then speaking face to face with them. We have the 
writings of both, but the relation between Moses and 
Christ is just the same for us as the writings of 
Moses and the words of Jesus were for the Jews in 
Christ’s time. What a sad, sad question, with its 
implication of a negative answer! If you reject all 
the previous grace, light, revelation, training and 
purpose of God, how shall you profit by that which ~ 
follows and ends his work? If you throw away part 
of the Bible, how shall you keep, and benefit by, the 
rest? If you discard all that points to Christ, how 
shall you have Christ at last? Let the wicked unbelief 
of the Jews ever be our warning, that we may believe 
with our whole heart and continue firm in the faith 
until the end. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


If one were simply to summarize this text and state in a 
theme what Jesus here does, and then in the parts of the ser- 
mon were simply to detail in order what has thus been sum- 
marized in the theme, he would have substantially an analytical 
sermon. Leaving out the reference of the text to the Jews 
broadens the sermon so that it includes all unbelievers who all 
act like these Jews. 


How Jesus Exposes the Utter Folly of Unbelief. 


I. It rejects the highest and most truthful testimony 
and accepts the rankest deceivers. 
II. It forfeits the honor from God and revels in that 
from men. 
III. It casts aside the real Savior and invents a savior 
and salvation of its own. 
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IV. It perverts the Scriptures and finds itself con- 
demned by the very authority to which it appeals. 


Along the same line is the next formulation: 


Jesus Lays Bare the Unreason of Unbelief. 


I. It is most reasonable to believe God and God’s 
Word, and the height of unreason to doubt or 
disbelieve. 

II. It is most reasonable to accept God’s Savior and 
salvation, and the height of unreason to invent 
an impossible salvation of our own. 

III. It is most reasonable to love and honor God, his 
Word, and his Savior in deepest humility, and the 
height of unreason in pride to forfeit their honor 
for the sake of men. 


In both of these outlines note how the norms of the religious 
will are utilized. The world may love “follies,” but all folly 
stands self-condemned, most of all religious folly. To be un+ 
reasonable is even to be ridiculous, and nobody normally cares 
to appear thus. The point of the sermon is intensified and 
made doubly telling by the fact that all unbelievers make their 
grand appeal to reason and claim to be reasonable and on this 


_ account unbelieving. They charge us with being unreasonable, 


and even mock us on this account. Here the tables are complete- 
ly turned upon them by Jesus himself. — But in dealing thus 
with reason, that which is reasonable and that which is un- 
reasonable, the preacher must thoroughly know his business 
(even also as Jesus did), or he will compromise Christ and the 
Gospel. When faith, Christ, the Gospel, ete., are said to accord 
with reason and are thus in the highest degree reasonable, we 
must mean, like Christ, that they agree 1) with the mind and its 
faculties, and are never against them; 2) with the laws of 
thinking or true logic, and are never against these; 3) with 
the principles which the mind necessarily arrives at and finds 
universally true and applicable, which principles Christ and the 
Gospel never contradict. Thus to reject Christ, ete., may be 
1) just craziness; or 2) rankly fallacious; or 3) in principle 
false and lying. Mrs, Eddy and Christian Science attempt to 
violate the mind itself (point 1). The Jews and many un- 
believers clash with point 2, setting up false premises and thus 
drawing false conclusions, or refusing to draw the right con- 
clusions from true premises. All philosophic unbelief clashes 
with point 8, for instead of abiding by the principles that hold 
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universally in our thinking, they bring in other principles that 
hold only in what we observe in nature, and thus condemn or 
reject as unreasonable the divine realities that transcend na- 
ture. Example: unbelief rejects the Trinity, which lies wholly 
above reason, on the ground that we do not find it in nature. 
Unbelief rejects the Virgin birth, the resurrection, and all other 
miracles, which all again transcend nature, on the ground that 
they are unlike anything regularly observed in nature. It is 
thus that unbelief is the height of unreason, condemns itself, and 
even makes itself utterly ridiculous. And it is thus that faith 
is truly reasonable, wholly sane and sound, and supremely true 
and safe. Saying these things we in no way set up human 
reason as above the Scriptures, or even as on a level with them. 
We must thrust out unbelieving reason entirely in matters of 
religion, for, as for instance our text shows, all its deductions 
are false, unreasonable, ridiculous. 


We add the following as possibly suggestive: 


Search the Scriptures! 
I. They testify of Christ. 


Il. They impart the life in Christ. 
Ill. They glorify God through Christ. 
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THE LENTEN CYCLE 


Septuagesima to Good Friday 


The common arrangement of the festival half of 
the church year divides this half into three great 
groups, named respectively after the three greet fest- 
ivals, Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. The Epiph- 
any season is then allotted to the Christmas group, 
and the Lenten season to the Easter group. This 
arrangement gives the greatest possible prominence 
to the three chief festivals, which they certainly deserve. 
In spite of this dominance of the three festivals it will 
be found that the Epiphany as well as the Lenten 
season has maintained a significance of its own, and 
though attached to Christmas and Easter respectively 
yet each exhibits a peculiar and well-defined thought 
of its own. For this reason, and because it facilitates 
the study of the texts to group them into smaller cycles, 
we have introduced the Epiphany as well as the Lenten 
texts as separate cycles. Each set of texts, of course, 
retains its general relation to the cycle with which 
it is especially allied, Epiphany with Christmas, and 
Lent with Easter. 

Eleven texts thus comprise what we have called 
the Lenten cycle, leading ug in slow and solemn pro- 
cession the way the Master went, until in the last text 
we mount Calvary itself and see him die for our advan- 
tage on the’cross. The thought of Christ’s Passion, of 
course, rules in these texts; it could not be otherwise. 
Yet they are not meant to treat the Passion-story 
itself, or even to show us the different stages of the 
Passion. This is left to the special Lenten services, 
for which a special line of texts is furnished in the 
Eisenach selections as follows: Estomihi, John 11, 
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47-57; Invocavit, Matth. 16, 21-26; Reminiscere, Luke 
22, 54-62; Oculi, Luke 22, 63-71; Laetare, Matth. 27, 
15-31; Judica, Luke 23, 27-34a. We omit a treatment 
of these texts from this volume, keeping to the texts 
for the main Sunday morning service. These texts 
place before us the great Gospel thoughts concerning 
our Lord’s Passion. At various times and in various 
ways Jesus referred to his Passion, each time shedding 
a flood of light upon his suffering and death. We will 
find, in these texts that the Passion-thought is woven 
into the other features found in each text. Some of 
these features are very prominent and important, and 
certainly deserve due attention. Yet the Passion- 
thought must never be lost sight of or allowed to be 
thrust aside. Even where it seems to recede entirely, 
as in the fifth text, it must be at the basis of the 
homiletical treatment, for no names are written in 
heaven except with the blood of the Lamb. Summing 
up the contents of the entire cycle we may say its great 
subject is: The Savior presents himself to us in his 
Passion. 

Looking now at the individual texts we meet first 
of all a pair of texts which serve as an introduction 
to the series. They both deal with Bethany and the 
dear friends Jesus had there found. The two Sundays 
for which these texts are set, Septuagesima and Sex- 
agesima, while properly belonging to the Lenten cycle, 
are nevertheless somewhat distinct from the Lenten 
thought proper. While Lent, in the narrower sense, 
begins with Ash Wednesday, the Sunday before it, 
Quinquagesima or Estomihi, even in the old gospel 
series is used to introduce Christ’s Passion, for it tells 
us how Jesus announced to his disciples, “Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem,” Luke 18, 31. The same idea 
holds in the Eisenach arrangement. Accordingly we 
have in this series two introductory texts and nine 
subsequent texts on the Passion proper. Of these the 
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last two again are special texts, namely for Maundy 
Thursday and for Good Friday. The former presents 
Christ’s institution of the Holy Supper, and the latter, 
as alone is proper, his death on Calvary. 

There is something very fine about the first text, 
for Septuagesima, Mary of Bethany sitting at Jesus’ 
feet. It ushers in the Lenten season by bidding us 
drop all distracting cares and labors in order that we 
may sit like Mary and hear what the Savior now has 
to tell us in this holy season. Its theme is: Be still, 
and come and sit at Jesus’ feet. The season must 
color the text and by the Lenten touch make it more 
beautiful and effective for us.— Beside this lovely 
scene of peace and rest in Bethany the next Sunday, 
Sexagesima, places an entirely different one. Did 
Jesus say, “One thing is needful’ —now the great 
hour of need has come; the blow has fallen, Lazarus 
lies dead! This was close before Christ’s own death. 
But the note of this text, finely chosen from the whole 
account concerning Lazarus, is one eminently suited 
to help usher in the Passion season — it tells of Christ, 
the Son of God, who is the resurrection and the life. 
Take the Bethany setting of sorrow, bereavement, 
death and eternity — the dark picture is quite proper 
for Lent, — but keep the eyes fixed on him who by 
his own Passion and death brought us comfort and 
deliverance. 

Now follow the seven texts which give us more 
or less direct glimpses of Christ’s Passion. The one 
for Estomihi, rich in a number of thoughts, cul- 
minates in what Christ says of himself, his cup, his 
baptism, his coming to serve and give his life as a 
ransom. Wetakeasitstheme: The Passion of Christ 
the very purpose for which he came. — Next, Invocavit 
with the formal announcement of the Passion, Peter’s 
attempt to dissuade Christ, and the appended admoni- 
tion to the disciples; the theme: Christ cannot be 
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tempted to turn from his Passion. — Reminiscere has 
no direct mention of the Passion, though is speaks 
of Satan and the demons as conquered — which victory 
was finally achieved on Calvary. By bidding the dis- 
ciples rejoice because their names were written in 
heaven, Jesus points out, as we may say: The great 
object: which in his Passion he had in view — our 
salvation from the power of the devil, the writing of . 
our names in heaven with his own blood. — Oculi again 
shows us Christ on his last journey; and when the 
disciples would like to call down fire on the inhospit- 
able Samaritans, they are told to remember . what 
spirit they are of. This spirit we see in him who has 
come, not to destroy, but to save men’s lives. The 
theme of the text then is: The spirit that moved Christ 
in his Passion. — Now follows a deep and precious 
text, out of the very center of the Passion-thought: 
Christ the bread of life — we to eat his flesh and to 
drink his blood in order to have eternal life. The 
theme for Laetare then is: The way in which Christ 
offers us participation in the fruits of his Passion. — 
A new light falls on Christ’s Passion from the Judica 
text; instead of appearing dark and dreadful it is 
placed before us as a glorification: The glory of 
Christ’s Passion, or Christ is glorified in his Passion. 
— Finally comes Palm Sunday with a text so fine that 
it surely will delight the heart of the preacher who 
uses it, the anointing of Jesus at the farewell-supper 
in Bethany. What can this text say except that we 
owe him boundless gratitude who died for us. The 
honor Christ deserves at our hands for his Passion. 

Two concluding texts crown this infinitely precious 
cycle, Holy Thursday with the Sacrament Christ 
instituted on the basis of his Passion, yes, on the very 
eve of it. And then the great festival-day itself, to 
which all the preceding Lenten days have led up, Good 
Friday, with the climax of Christ’s Passion. 
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In all these texts there is no mere mechanical 
order, no stereotyped or hackneyed arrangement; text 
follows text rich with the power and life of Christ’s 
Passion — and this is what the preacher should impart 
to his hearers. There are teachings, admonitions, 
warnings, applications in most of these texts. They 
will tempt the preacher into by-paths, some of them 
easy and attractive enough, others more steep and 
difficult. But the writer’s suggestion is to keep in the 
main thought of the sermon to the great subject of 
the Passion, and to follow the by-paths never beyond 
a short distance. Christ is the chief subject in all 
these texts, and Christ as he shows himself to us in 
his Passion the subject of the cycle. “I have seen the 
Lord who died to save me,” must be the unanimous 
. answer of our hearers when they have heard our 
sermons on these blessed Lenten texts. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 


Luke 10, 38-42 


In the old gospel lesson for this Sunday, the 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, we have an 
admonition to work, and to work in the right spirit, 
knowing that work, reward, and all is of grace; the 
epistolary lesson seconds this thought, admonishing 
us to strenuous endeavor in running our race. Our 
Eisenach gospel text is on a different line altogether. 
There is indeed a time to work, and then zeal and the 
right spirit are certainly necessary; but there is also 
a time to stop work and instead sit quietly and let Jesus | 
teach us his holy, saving Word. This is the thought 
presented in the brief narrative concerning Martha 
and Mary in Bethany. It is especially appropriate at 
the head of the Lenten cycle of texts, of these Eisenach 
texts which aim to let Jesus himself present himself 
to us in his Passion. Here evidently there is only one 
thing for us to do, namely to sit silently and’ reverently 
at Jesus’ feet and with receptive hearts to take in the 
words he utters. We accordingly sum up this text in 
the statement, Be still, and come and sit at Jesus’ feet. 

V. 38. Some manuscripts begin this narrative 
with éyéveto, but the best ones omit the word. As they 
went on their way, év t@ xogeveodu, pres. inf. — just 
when this was cannot be determined with absolute 
certainty. Luke is not concerned about the chronology 
and here it seems introduces this account because of 
its significance, not because of its occurring in chron- 
ological connection with what precedes and what fol- 
lows. Farrar thinks that Jesus was on his way to 
the Feast of Dedication, John 10, 22. Robinson in his 
Harmony likewise places our narrative in this con- 
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nection, and it seems to be the best chronological 
arrangement. — The certain village was Bethany, 
House of Dates, although dates have long disappeared 
from the locality. The place lies less than two miles 
from Jerusalem, on the south-east slope of the Mount 
of Olives, near the usual road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. The present village, as the author saw it in 
1925, is composed of shabby stone hovels, the last 
houses before the desert hills on the way to Jericho 
and the Dead Sea. Bethany must have been a fairer, 
more prosperous place in the days of Christ. — He 
entered into a certain village; aités following «aitoivcs 
(Christ and the disciples), and the whole story re- 
porting nothing further about the disciples, justifies 
the conclusion that Jesus alone entered the village and 
was received by Martha. —A certain woman named 
Martha, is here for the first time introduced by Luke. 
Speculation has been busy with Martha, even more 
than with her sister and brother. Some have imagined 
her the wife, or the widow of Simeon the leper, in 
whose house the farewell-supper to Christ was given; 
some have concluded that she was the oldest in the 
family circle of three, and again that she herself 
owned the house into which she invited Jesus, since 
some manuscripts read “into her house.” But when 
we examine these conjectures, they are found to rest 
on very frail foundations, so much so that it is best 
not to entertain them at all. We must content our- 
selves without these details, which are in no way vital 
to the story, and must not find fault with the sacred 
record as Inspiration has given it to us. — We are not 
so very sure that the little family circle belonged to 
the well-to-do or better-situated class, judging merely 
from the words, Martha received him into her house, 
eis ti oixtav, or eis tov olxov abtijc. The house may have 
been simple and plain, and even the general sympathy 
expressed at Lazarus’ death may not have been due 
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to any great prominence or wealth of the family. In 
fact we prefer to think of this home that Jesus loved 
in Bethany as a quiet, simple one, refined but not 
pretentious in any way. — Martha, probably because 
she was the one who met Jesus or first saw his ap- 
proach, received him into her house, took him under 
her roof, with evident affectionate hospitality, txed¢Eato, 
used most frequently without any addition. This act 
and the whole narrative of what took place, indicates 
very clearly that a previous acquaintance had been 
formed, in fact, that these friends in Bethany were 
believers in Jesus. The way in which Jesus comes 
here to Bethany and is received by Martha, combined 
with the story of the raising of Lazarus and the last 
week of Jesus’ life when nightly he went out to 
Bethany, proves that the tie between Jesus and these 
friends at Bethany was close and tender. How it was 
first formed we cannot tell; whether Jesus had stopped 
in Bethany before this we do not know. If we may 
form a conjecture, it seems that Jesus had a special 
purpose in coming now as he did, knowing that not 
many days hence — about three or four months, if 
this was the time of the Dedication Feast —a great 
shadow should fall upon the pleasant home in Bethany. 
Did he perhaps come to prepare and fortify the hearts 
of the two sisters? Too many of us fail to receive him 
in pleasant days into our homes and hearts, and then 
when dark days come we are lost in helpless, comfort- 
less anguish. And another conjecture may be formed, 
since the Passion of Christ was not far away now, 
and since Mary was led to anoint Jesus just before 
his Passion when his friends in Bethany gathered to 
honor him. Did Jesus perhaps speak of the things 
that were now so close at hand, the great things 
concerning the sacrifice he should accomplish for the 
ransom of the world? These are deeper things than 
whether Martha was a widow, or the older, or well- 
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situated, and the like, and they are certainly in har- 
mony with the ways of Jesus and the gracious leadings 
of God. 

V. 39. Ina simple way Mary is introduced and 
as the sister of Martha distinguished from the various 
other Marys mentioned in sacred history. Which 
also sat at the Lord’s feet. The «ci is significant, as 
it points to other things she did before, when Jesus 
entered, welcoming the honored and beloved Guest. 
But none of these other things are mentioned, they are 
of small importance as compared with this thing she 
“also” did, although Martha and many others would 
turn this around and lay stress on the other things 
and count this last as idle and unnecessary. Nothing 
indicates that Jesus was already at table, rather must 
we conclude that Martha’s preparations were not yet 
advanced that far. The idea that Jesus already re- 
clined on the couch to eat, and that Mary sat on the 
outer edge of the couch to the right near Jesus’ feet 
is therefore altogether incorrect.—To be seated 
at the feet of one, (aagexat_ecteiou, pass. aorist par- 
‘ticiple, like our English “was seated,” xao4 beside), 
and especially to be thus seated in order to hear his 
word or doctrine, tv )éyov aitot, with the significant 
addition od¢ tods xédac, as a pupil would sit, can only 
mean that the person is in the position of a learner, 
receiving the instruction of his Master. And that is 
exactly the situation here. Painters have often 
portrayed the scene for us, in its main features no 
doubt correctly. — The -imperfect tense jxovev, she 
heard, indicates prolonged action; seated at the 
Lord’s feet she heard his word at length and for some 
time, which tallies with Martha’s complaint. — Jesus 
is here called the Lord by Luke, the name by which 
Martha and Mary evidently addressed him, as we see 
in v. 40 and also 41. If pupils ordinarily sat at the 
feet of a human Rabbi or teacher, how appropriate 
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is God’s will that we “may attend upon the Lord with- 
out distraction,” dxeguxéotws, 1 Cor. 7, 35. She loved 
Jesus, and it was to serve him that she was bustling. 
She was secretly vexed with herself as much as with 
Mary, that the latter enjoyed the privilege of hearing 
Jesus’ word seated at his feet, whilst she could not 
persuade herself to do the same for fear that a varied 
enough repast should not be served up to him. This 
must be observed both in justice to Martha and in 
order to catch the force of Jesus’ reply to her. He 
does not chide her for her working or for her much 
serving, but for allowing her mind to be divided, 
drawn away to other things, from the one thing to 
which now she should have devoted her whole attention. 
How often do we see similar cases today — a woman, 
for instance, who finds so many things resting upon 
her, demanding her time and attention, that, though 
she would like to, she cannot get time te read the 
Scriptures, cannot secure a quiet, restful hour for 
prayer, cannot get ready for the services of God’s 
house. She is vexed with herself and chides others, 
and yet this does not remedy the trouble. — And 
she came up to him and said; really, she came up 
abruptly, émotdéoa, participle from éviotmm. Lord, dost 
thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me. This trans- 
lation points to the second aorist, ~otéhaev, “did leave,” 
so also the A. V. and the commentators generally. Yet 
Westcott and Hort, Alex. Souter, and Soden have the 
imperfect atéseiwev: she continued to leave. The aorist 
may indicate that Mary had been engaged in assisting 
Martha at the first and then left her sister to sit at 
Jesus’ feet seemingly oblivious to what she had left; 
the imperfect is without this thought, but suggests 
a continuing neglect. Martha saw this action of her 
sister and did not approve it, in fact did not really 
understand and appreciate it. We may assume that 
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she tried to indicate her wishes to Mary by some sign 
or other while Jesus was speaking, but, of course, in 
vain. “That she help me,” te, in order that; 
ovvaviiAépyta. as Godet points out, denotes three things, 
to take a burden upon oneself (middle voice), to do it 
for some one (évti), and this by sharing the burden 
(owv). —How must we understand these words of 
Martha? Various answers are given which we. cannot 
accept. Inthe first place we cannot believe that Martha 
wanted to wound her sister’s feelings by speaking to 
Jesus instead of addressing her. Nor can we think 
that she is prompted either by jealousy of the attention 
Mary is receiving, or by envy of her ease in sitting 
at Jesus’ feet and escaping the work of serving a meal 
for the Master. The idea that Martha spoke in a jok- 
ing way is certainly unworthy of attention. A very 
general opinion is that Martha found fault with Jesus 
himself for not caring that she served alone, and for 
keeping Mary away from helping by speaking to her 
as he did. Rump, however, in his sermon on the text, 
disposes of this view. Martha cannot be charged with 
such a piece of impoliteness to her guest, with such 
an exhibition of unfriendliness. If Martha had been 
guilty of such conduct, if she had charged Jesus with 
a fault, he would have answered accordingly, and 
Rump points out that Jesus did this on other occasions, 
for instance when at Cana he brooks no dictation, even 
only implied dictation on the part of his mother, and 
when on the shores of the Lake of Galilee he answers 
Peter’s inquisitive question regarding John by saying 
to him, “What is that to thee?” John 21, 22. Noth- 
ing of the kind occurs here in Bethany. It is certainly 
best therefore to drop the idea that Martha so far 
forgot herself that she charged Jesus with wrong 
conduct. On the contrary, instead of finding fault 
in any way with Jesus, Martha’s words are entirely 
prompted by her fervent. desire to honor Jesus. He 
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was not only not burdensome to her, it was such a 
delight to have him as a guest that Martha could not 
do enough in honor of his entertainment, bringing 
out not only all the house afforded for his delectation, 
but anxious to enlist everybody else in the Lord’s ser- 
vice. — When therefore Martha put her question, 
Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did leave 
me to serve alone? she took for granted that Jesus 
thought as she did, and really deprecated Mary’s in- 
difference to her sister’s efforts. Of course Martha 
misunderstood several things. She knew indeed, that 
Jesus often had not where to lay his head, that he was 
beset by enemies, wearied by travel, preaching, con- 
troversy, work of all kinds. And now that she had 
him safely under her roof she meant to vie with those 
other women, among whom were Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna and Susanna, who ministered unto Jesus of 
their substance, Luke 8, 2-3. But she forgot the whole 
great lesson which the life of Jesus taught, that he had 
come not to be served, but to serve, and that, while 
he willingly accepted the hospitality of his friends as 
long as he did not feel himself burdensome to them, 
yet he always came to them in order first to give unto 
them, and to give more than ever could be offered him 
in return. Martha sees in Jesus too much the recipient, 
too little the Giver ; too much the object of her motherly 
love and care, too little the great Host who cares for 
us all. This is the very point Jesus brings out in his 
reply to her, which is decisive as far as the significance 
and tone of her question is concerned. We therefore 
say: Martha does find fault with Mary for not sharing 
her motherly view, but she presumes that Jesus under- 
stands her feelings and intentions and finds them 
justified. She, therefore, probably expected Jesus to 
say: Do not trouble yourselves so much on my ac- 
count; yet she looked for him to dismiss Mary to her 
aid. The thing which actually occurred she did not 
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expect, namely, that after all Mary’s idea should be 
commended as the right one, and her own as one that 
rested’ on a misunderstanding. The more closely we 
view the whole situation, the more this solution com- 
mends itself as correct. It is somewhat like the scene 
in Simon’s house a few weeks later, when Mary again 
by her anointing Jesus shows that she is far in advance 
of all others in appreciating the significance of the 
hour and the last opportunity it afforded for discerning 
love. None of the rest apprehended these things with 
anything like her intuitive insight, and the golden op- 
portunity would have been utterly lost if it had not 
been for Mary. So here when Jesus was the guest of 
the sisters. It is Mary who apprehends aright, it is 
Martha who is left far behind. She is at fault, but 
ignorantly. Therefore Jesus is exceedingly kind and 
gentle, he explains, and the entire tone of his words 
shows that Martha, too, will accept his words and, 
though slower than her sister, will learn of him. 

V. 41. Martha, Martha —a remarkably kind 
and tender address, as if Jesus would say: Child, 
child, in order to reach her heart (E. Frommel).— 
Thou art anxious and troubled about many things. 
The word peowves, from uegitw, to divide, means that 
Martha is anxious with a divided mind. It takes up 
the thought already touched in the word “cumbered 
with much serving,” i. e. distracted, drawn hither 
and thither, thinking now of this and now of that, 
and thus missing that undivided singleness of heart, 
fixed on the one essential thing, which Jesus himself 
had inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount, Matth. 
6, 22 and 24-31. See also Phil. 3, 18, “This one thing 
I do’; and John 6, 27, “Labor not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto 
you.” The result of this division is to be “troubled,” 
HoeuBdtn, disturbed, tossed about, the opposite of calm, 
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rest, true contentment and satisfaction. The “many 
things” which draw the mind now here, now there, 
thus cause the tossing about. Bengel adds to 
“anxious,” inwardly; to “troubled” outwardly, and he 
calls “cumbered” a synonym of “troubled.” Some 
commentators take it that though Jesus reproved 
Martha for her distraction he nevertheless meant his 
words to be an acknowledgment of her efforts in his 
behalf, mistaken thought they were for the moment. 
They then draw an application for those who are 
utterly indifferent and slothful in the service of the 
Master, wishing that these might wake up and be 
anxious and troubled about many things. Yet this 
attempted application shows that the whole thought 
is wide of the mark. The slothful are not to become 
anxious and troubled at all; one mistaken course is 
not to be set in place of another. Both must be cor- 
rected. There may be more of an excuse for one than 
for the other, but the excuse justifies neither; zeal 
without understanding is not commendable zeal. He 
who preaches singleness of heart, and who here em- 
phasizes one thing as needful cannot contradict him- 
self by covertly praising the divided and troubled 
heart. Sloth is corrected only by having life and 
energy put in its place by Christ through the Word; 
anxiety and a troubled mind are corrected only by 
having Christ remove them, and by placing in their 
stead the one needful thing, which then directs zeal 
in the right course and gives calmness to it and 
assurance from above. — But one thing is needful, 
the very thing Martha failed to appreciate in Mary. 
The best Greek text reads évoc d€ éotw xoeia; the reading 
dhiywv 5€ éotw yoria 7 évic, “but few things are needful, 
or one,” has been adopted by Westcott and Hort with- 
out sufficient authority; on the evidence comp. Zahn. 
— What this one thing is, Jesus does not say, he only 
adds: for Mary hath chosen the good part, which 
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shall not be taken away from her. Bengel thinks 
“the good part” is a figure taken from the food Martha 
was so much concerned about. The word vegics, itself 
would hardly point in the direction of food, especially 
with the adjective added to it, tiv éyati peoida, it rather 
points back to weeuvés, thou art anxious, i. e. divided. 
Instead of being distracted and divided between many 
parts, Mary has elected one part, thus ending any 
division in the heart, and as hers she has picked out 
the good part. Luthardt quotes Num. 18, 20, “I am 
thy part and thine inheritance among the children of 
Israel”; Ps. 16, 6, ‘a goodly heritage”; and Ps. 73, 25, 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee?” ‘The good part” 
and the “one thing” are, practically at least, identical. 
Various definitions of the ‘fone thing” have been given, 
as commentators have kept more or less to the actual 
scene of the text, or allowed themselves in general 
simply to ask and answer the question, What is the one 
essential requisite for the soul? Besser says “the good 
part,” or the “one thing” is Christ. Mayer makes it 
the grace of God present and appropriated in Jesus 
Christ; Luthardt, Jesus Christ in order to hear his 
Word; Meyer, the care for the soul by undivided devo- 
tion to Christ and his Word, and Stellhorn and Som- 
mer the same. Luther, to hear the Word of God and 
the Gospel, or, as he varies it, “the good part, that is 
faith and the Word.” When Jesus says “one thing is 
needful,” we might think of an action, but when he 
says “the good part,’’ we must turn our attention to 
some treasure or possession, the summum bonum, not 
our doing or activity in any sense of the word, but the 
supreme gift of God to us. Yet we must keep the 
situation before us as it was in Bethany, and not 
simply ask an academic or theological question.: 
The good part, the one thing, &, is therefore best 
defined as the WORD. The whole text points to this 
answer, for Mary “sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard 
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his word,” and Jesus draws Martha’s attention to this 
by saying of what Mary has done, she “hath chosen 
the good part.” We prefer to omit faith, hearing, 
undivided devotion, appropriation and any other ad- 
dition to the Word denoting action. Not that these 
one and all are not necessary, but that they should 
not be mixed with that one thing which here should . 
focus all our attention. — Moreover, it is not necessary 
to connect any activity or receptivity of ours with the 
Word, since Jesus says, Mary hath chosen, @&eA¢§ato, 
the good part. Her choosing is her sitting and hear- 
ing, her receiving and believing, her undivided devo- 
tion and appropriation, or what else we may be pleased 
to call it. And here we must differ from Meyer and 
object strongly to his attaching to the “one thing need- 
ful” Martha’s “anxious and troubled” worry. It is 
altogether wrong to interpret ‘“‘one thing is needful” 
by saying: one thing, “about which we ought to be 
anxious and troubled”; or “the good part” by saying, 
“Mary selected for her anxiousness and troubling the 
* good part,” i. e. from among all the different ones she 
might have selected. Let it be noted, once for all, that 
he who has the one thing needful, the good part, is 
thereby delivered from the anxiousness and troubling. 
of one bothering with many things like Martha. As 
the “one thing” is here placed over against “many 
things,” “the good part” (as one) over against the 
divided mind (ueomvas), so “Mary hath chosen” 
(é&ei¢Earo, aorist, one definite past act) is placed over 
against “Martha, thou art anxious and troubled” 
(present tense, continued action). So Mary’s choice 
is the end of anxiousness and troubling, it is rest for 
the soul, for our souls are restless and remain so until 
they have found rest in Christ (Augustine) — and 
we have Christ, or the grace, merits, salvation of 
Christ, only in his Word.— Which shall not be 
taken away from her, Jesus adds regarding Mary. 
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This is his answer to Martha who wished that Mary 
should leave the Word, 6yos, and work with many 
things, sodA. It is also an assurance and promise to 
Mary herself, an encouragement, a comfort, and a 
shield of defense. The anxiety and worry of Martha 
Jesus would like to take away from her for good and 
all; to take the good part from Mary would only 
plunge her into the very condition from which Jesus 
would relieve her sister.— Martha and Mary have 
often been viewed as types, Martha of the Jewish zeal 
in the Law, Mary of the Pauline xiottc; Martha of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Mary of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; Martha of the active life, Mary of 
the contemplative; Martha of certain energetic char- 
acters, Mary of those deep, quiet, and serene. In a 
good many of these comparisons it would seem as if 
Mary herself comes short somewhat of the true ideal, 
lacking somewhat of the energy and business activity 
of Martha, and as if the true ideal were really a com- 
bination of the two sisters. As regards this whole 
proceeding of making types out of these sisters, and > 
also of combining their good points into one ideal, it 
should be said that it rests on a wrong conception of 
-the whole point of the narrative, which means to place 
before us not so much Martha and Mary as the one 
thing needful, the good part, i. e. the blessed, saving, 
soul-satisfying Word of Christ. Where this is chosen, 
all else follows; where this is set aside and neglected, 
all else is useless, empty, dangerous, deceptive, vain. 
There is nothing good in Martha’s anxious and troubled ° 
agitation; the only good thing is her love to Christ, 
but this must be cleared of the mistaken ideas which 
threaten to spoil it, it must be directed into the one 
correct channel, then all will come right. Jesus had 
succeeded in this with Mary, and no doubt succeeded 
also with Martha, although Luke fails to tell us what 
She did after receiving Jesus’ answer. We cannot but 
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think that now she too put aside her labors for Christ 
and allowed him to labor for her, and that after Jesus 
had finished giving, both sisters combined in the grate- 
ful and loving return of gifts to him, and that he 
then accepted them as sweet and delightful to his 
heart. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Let us begin with a caution: Do not preach too much 
Mary and Martha; preach a great deal of Jesus. In other words, 
combine these sisters with Jesus, so that he will be reflected in 
all you say about them. — The text has a natural duality, name- 
ly Martha, and Mary, and what each did, and what Jesus said 
of each. If the sermon uses this duality in making two sermon 
parts of it, it dare not be left as a duality in the theme. Hack- 
radt does that: Two words spoken by Jesus in Bethany, pro- 
ceeding then to give first the words to Martha, and secondly the 
word to Mary. This makes two little undersized sermons 
pasted together in a mere formal way. We must have for the 
sermon a true unit idea, and this we must split into its natural 
parts. Even a baby can lay two blocks side by side; for the 
pulpit more should be required. — On the other hand there is a 
unit idea in the text, “the one thing needful,” and the unity of 
it is so strong and compact that one does not perceive at once 
how it can properly be split for the parts of a sermon. — The 
way to proceed is this: 1) Where there is a duality or multi- 
plicity we must combine so thoroughly as to achieve a true 
(not merely formal) unity; 2) where there is a compact unity 
the division of which is not at once apparent we must analyze. 
— Take the first case, the duality. We get a unity in the theme, 
Then we divide as the duality already at hand indicates: 


Be Still, and Come, Sit at Jesus’ Feet! 


I. Leave trouble and distracting care (Martha). 
II. Drink in his blessed, saving Word (Mary). 


But instead of letting the sermon run out thus into two op- 
posing parts, one negative, the other positive, it is far superior 
to add a third part, one in which the other two are tied together, 
thus gaining a final unit effect. Here we may add as part 
three: 

Ill. Win calm and strength, light and peace for your 
soul. This, of course, means: by leaving trouble and care, and 
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by listening to the Word, you will gain this great benefit. And 
‘ to hold this up to the will in the right way obeys the norms 
according to which the religious will acts. — We have the same 
_ thing in the next outline: 


When the Guest Turned Host in Bethany. 


I. Martha intended him only to be a guest, but this 
could not be. 
II. Christ came indeed to accept kindly hospitality, but 
even more to bring his saving gifts. 
lI. Mary first sat at Christ’s blessed table, and Martha 
no doubt soon followed. 


Here, too, part one and part two appear as opposites, and then 
part three ties them together‘and achieves a final unit effect. 
— And now let us take up the prominent unity in our text, the 
“one thing needful.” Here we must analyze: 


What Is the One Thing Needful? 


We have already learned what this is, namely the Word. But 
that means: not our work; and hence also not our merit; and, 
combining what underlies both work and merit, not our giving. 
So we gain three parts: I. God’s Word and saving deeds — not 
our work; II. God’s Word and saving grace —not owr merit; 
III. God’s Word and saving gifts—not anything that we 
bring. — Florey has a division along this line: 


One Thing is Needful. 


I. Without which all others are naught (Martha). 
II. In which all others are found (Mary). 
Ill. Hold it ever. 


The third part is necessary, as in the first two outlines above, 
so that the sermon runs out, not in two opposite thoughts, but 
in one that combines these two. — Sometimes a unity is so com- 
pact that we desist from the effort of actually splitting it into 
component parts. We may treat the one thing needful (the 
Word) in this way. Instead of dividing what it contains, God’s 
saving deeds, grace, and gifts, as we did above, leave it un- 
divided, but, since it is so great and glorious, look at it from 
various angles. It is always one thing, just the Word, but 
there is its divinity, its power, and its wonderful effect. 
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Why Seek Above All the One Thing Needful? 


I. It alone is divine (contrast, Martha’s distraction). 
II. It alone has power (again the human contrast). 
III. It alone brings help and peace (that is why Jesus 
wanted Martha as well as Mary to sit at his 

feet). 


Another way is to take the unit idea, again leave it undivided, 
but split on our actions in regard to it: We may make the 
theme: One Things is Needful, just as Foley has it, only now 
our theme thought is: This one great needful thing — how about 
us in regard to it, since it is so needful to us? Well, then we 
must J. Know it fully (which means understand its nature, just 
what it is and all that it is); IJ. Seek it singly (which means, 
we must really make it our own); and then we may add III. 
Keep it firmly (which deals with Martha’s effort to make Mary 
give up listening).—In treatments like this the “one thing 
needful” is not always set forth at once as “the Word,” the 
hearer is kept a bit in suspense at first, which is a good psy- 
chological procedure. 


After meditating long on this text and the lovely picture 
it presents, thoughts like these may arise in our hearts: Sup- 
pose I (or you) could have been there — what would I (or you) 
have done? Helped Martha with zealous hands? Or sat down 
beside Mary? This would be a good approach to a sermon. — 
Again: The home at Bethany became a real church that day. 
And how about our homes now in the light of that one? Make 
this to answer: 


Every House of Ours a Christian Chapel. 


I. With Jesus in the chancel. 
II. With his Word ringing in our hearts. 
III. With every heart of owrs uncumbered. 
IV. With light and strength for all the days to come. 


Here, finally, is a bit of sermon timber: At the last day 
there cometh a soul before the Lord with quiet assurance. The 
Lord asketh, Who art thou? Thereupon the soul is agitated 
and anxiously replieth, O dear Lord, dost thou not know me? 
No, saith the Lord, I do not know thee. O, my Lord and God, 
the poor soul now exclaims, dost thou not remember, that every 
Monday thou gavest the world I was in the Sewing Circle, every 
Tuesday in the Day Nursery for Children, every Wednesday 
in the People’s Kitchen, every Thursday in the Mission Club, 
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every Friday in the Parament Society, every Saturday in the - 
Reading Hour, and Sunday in the Association for Protecting 
Young Girls. This last the soul said weeping, and repeated it 
twice, and then added brokenly, O Lord, rememberest thou 
nothing of it all? Soul, saith the Lord, as oft as I came to 
visit thee I never found thee at home! — “Martha, Martha, 
thou art anxicus and troubled about many things: but one thing 
is needful.” Oeser, Am Weg und Abseits. 


SEXAGESIMA. 


John- 11, 20-27. 


It will be but a poor homiletical worker who fails 
_ to see and to utilize in a measure at least the peculiar 
advantage which this text offers in connection with, 
and in contrast to, the foregoing text. There all is 
serene and beautiful, even as artists with brush and 
pencil usually depict the scene; here the shadow has 
fallen, death has left a great void and sadness behind. 
There something needful was spoken of by Christ, 
needful of course for all times; here a special hour 
of need has arrived, and the very thing Jesus then 
offered now appears as the only thing that can stay 
and support the soul. These are things that give 
the text a special beauty and force, and it is certainly 
well to use them. — We are still on the threshold of 
Lent. Christ’s present visit to Bethany occurred 
shortly before his Passion and his miracle of raising 
Lazarus from the dead hastened the Jewish conspiracy 
which brought about his own death. Our attention 
in this text is, therefore, properly focused upon Christ 
himself. There is a shadow in Bethany, and a shadow 
is deepening around Christ himself, but in the midst 
of it he stands forth before our eyes in heavenly light. 
In all this world of sin and death, and with all the 
power of death emanating from sin directed against 
him, he is the Victor over death forever, none other 
than the Christ, the Son of God, who is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. As poor sinners, in the face of 
death and eternity, he is the one upon whom our hearts 
must be unwaveringly fixed, for he that believeth 
in him shall never die. — Our text is brief, purposely 
so. The first part of John’s eleventh chapter, vs. 1-11, 
has been placed for the Fifteenth Sunday after Trin- 
(299) 
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ity, which it may be well to compare. That text is a 
lesson on tribulation. Neither there nor here the 
raising of Lazarus is included in the text. We are 
not to dwell on the miracle, but on the word of Jesus 
which he speaks concerning himself. The text aims 
to bring us face to face with Jesus who tells us, as he 
told Martha, “I am the resurrection and the life’; 
and seeing him thus at the opening of the Passion 
season, the same heart-searching question comes to 
us, as to her, “Believest thou this?” Let us answer in 
true faith, as she did, and in fuller knowledge than 
she at that moment could have. 

When Lazarus fell sick the sisters sent a pathetic 
message to Jesus in Perea, “Lord, behold, he whom 
thou lovest is sick.” Jesus purposely delayed until 
Lazarus was dead and buried. The body lay in the 
tomb four days already when finally — entirely too 
late according to human thinking — Jesus arrived at 
the village of his beloved friends. The house was 
still full of mourning and many consolers were trying 
to do their kindly work. This was the situation as 
Jesus drew nigh. That there was danger for himself 
in this coming goes without saying, but Jesus had 
his work to do and he did it, foes and danger notwith- 
standing. 

In v. 20 simply the facts are told us that Martha 
(not both of the sisters) heard of Jesus’ coming and, 
as was entirely natural with her active disposition, 
went to meet him while Mary remained in the house, 
knowing nothing of either Jesus’ coming or of Martha’s 
going forth to meet him. For seven days, according 
to Jewish custom in a case of bereavement, friends 
would come and condole with the mourning family. 
A number of visitors of this kind were present now 
at the home of the sisters. In some way unknown 
to us word reaches Martha that Jesus was coming. 
The words, Su ’Inootcs foyetm, read like a quotation; 
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they were very likely the ones used by the messenger. 
— Martha heard, apparently no one else. The 
announcement is not made to all present, nor is it 
quietly passed from one to another, either from the 
messenger or from Martha to others. Afterwards 
Martha secretly calls her sister, so as to shut out even 
then any others. We, therefore, rightly conclude that 
the message came to Martha in the first place secretly 
also. The reason for this lies very close at hand. In 
the previous verse we read that “many of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary to console them,” etc. 
Throughout the Gospel of John Jews is the designation 
of Christ’s opponents; compare the remonstrance of 
the disciples in v. 8. It is undoubtedly so with the 
word here. This may serve to explain also why Jesus 
did not at once proceed to the house of his friends, 
the custom of condolence being known to him. So 
he pauses and sends a friendly private messenger, 
either directing him to Martha alone, as seems most 
probable, or the messenger thinking it enough to tell 
her. The message to Mary is afterwards sent by 
Martha, so that it seems as if the first messenger was 
told to speak to Martha only. We prefer to picture 
both sisters as sitting together in the house surrounded 
by the Jewish visitors. Martha’s leaving after a 
whispered message attracts no special attention, Mary 
remaining to hold the visitors where she was. The 
idea of Daechsel, in his sermon, that Martha sought 
Jesus, while Jesus sought Mary, is entirely unfounded 
and invented only to secure a contrast in picturing the 
two sisters. It is not right to take such liberties with 
the story in order to secure a balanced effect in the 
sermon. 

V. 21. It was not difficult for Martha to find 
where Jesus was; he probably could come but one 
way, and the messenger may have returned with her, 
this being a friend of Jesus in the village where a 
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small circle of believers was found. As she reaches 
the Master, the thing that had again and again passed 
through her mind as well as through Mary’s during 
the long, heart-breaking days of waiting, while Jesus 
did not come in response to the message sent him, 
now involuntarily comes forth from her heart and 
lips: Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died, «i with the imperf. indic. jis, followed by the 
aorist indic. with &v, the condition of past unreality, 
fis doing duty for the aorist which in N. T. Greek 
does not occur (Robertson: ‘Sometimes jw is aorist’’). 
It is not an accusation, but an expression of sorrow. 
While Lazarus lay sick the sisters thought of Jesus: 
Oh, if only he were here! Then they finally sent for 
him. At last when Lazarus died, their longing changed 
to deep, sorrowful regret: Oh, if only he had been here! 
It was natural that they should thus long for him, 
for had he not healed hundreds of sick people of all 
kinds, and would he not heal their brother too, if 
he were here? In sending to him they may have 
thought it just possible that, without coming, by 
simply saying a word, he might heal their brother. 
Then, however, that brother died. And so there was 
left this one thought, rising again and again out of 
their sorrow: If only he had been here! There is a 
confession of faith in these words, faith in Christ’s 
power to heal; not, however, also a reproach, as some 
suppose, for Mary utters the very same words, v. 32, 
and we cannot assume either that she reproached 
Jesus, or that the same words in her mouth had a 
sense different from that in the mouth of Martha; 
there is indeed poignant regret in her utterance, and 
this is mixed now with sad resignation, for her brother 
had died, and the terrible fact could not be altered. — 
That no reproach was intended by Martha is shown 
bythe sentence which she adds, and which is remark- 
able in more ways than one. V. 22. And even now 
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I know that, whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, 
God will give thee. “And even now,” though thou 
wast not here, though thou didst not heal my brother, 
though my brother is dead now and buried —/ still 
believe in thee! This is the sense of her words. They © 
resemble Asaph’s word in the 73rd Psalm: “My flesh 
and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever’; and Job’s: “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” Job 13, 15.— 
But Martha expresses her faith in a positive way. 
She says, I know, ola. Thus she sums up all her past 
acquaintance with Jesus, all that she has heard from 
his lips, all that she has seen of his works; and this 
in spite of what has happened, so dark to her and 
so hard to explain and harmonize with her natural 
expectations regarding the gracious helpfulness of 
Jesus. “Even now” Martha is firmly convinced that 
he whom presently she confesses as the Sen of God 
can do things fully in harmony with divine power; 
death and the grave have not set a limit across which 
he cannot reach. There is only one thing which suffices 
to explain Martha’s words, namely that she was con- 
vinced and knew that even now, though Lazarus was 
in the grave, Jesus could bring him forth to life 
again. — She puts this expression of her faith in a 
way which must not be misunderstood: whatsoever 
thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee. “Oca 
av aithoyn, an indefinite conditional clause of expectancy ; 
she expects Jesus to ask, and states positively what 
then will happen. And Jesus did ask of God; let us 
remember the words of his prayer, uttered aloud, just 
before he raised Lazarus, also the many expressions 
that he did the Father’s will, whatsoever he saw the 
Father do, etc. Moreover, the answer Jesus had sent 
the sisters in reply to their appeal in Lazarus’ sick- 
ness, positively stated that the sickness was “for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified 
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thereby.” There is, therefore, no fault to be found 
with Martha’s way of expressing her faith, saying 
that what Jesus asks of God, God will give him. The 
word “whatsoever,” oa, is especially great; it is a 
distinct echo of the same word used repeatedly by 
Jesus. The fact, too, that she leaves the matter of 
what Jesus will ask entirely with him, is a fine point 
in her faith. She neither pretends to Lhe nor to 
put forward her own wishes. 

Some commentators say that Martha really does 
not expect Jesus to ask God anything in this case. 
We cannot think so. “Ooa év with the subjunctive is 
too plain; it denotes expectancy. The promise sent 
to the sisters was too positive: the sickness was not 
to be unto death, but for the glory of God and of 
the Son of God. Martha had not forgotten this prom- 
ise, her present words are not the product of just 
her own thoughts and conclusions regarding Jesus, 
they are the outgrowth of that promise sent her and 
Mary by Jesus. Jesus, she therefore would say, will 
ask something, and God will give him what he asks; 
this she knows positively. But what he will ask she 
does not know. She undoubtedly looked for Jesus 
to ask the healing of Lazarus while he still lived. Now 
that he was dead and buried four days she had given 
up defining what Jesus will ask to bring out the glory 
of God and his own glory. The long, painful waiting 
has chastened her heart. But though she hints at 
nothing she positively does include in her expression 
of assured faith the very greatest of possibilities, 
namely the resurrection of her brother. Two things 
assure us of this: first, the two miracles which Jesus 
had already wrought in raising Jairus’ daughter and 
the widows’ son at Nain, miracles which were surely 
known to Martha, and to which her heart could hardly 
help but turn now that her brother was dead; secondly, 
the promise of Jesus, that the sickness of Lazarus 
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was “not unto death.” Just as Abraham boldly con- 
cluded that if God actually wanted Isaac slain, he could 
bring him back from the dead again and in some 
way or other redeem all his promises in Isaac, Heb. 11, 
19, so Martha by no means left out this great pos- 
sibility in thinking on the promise of Jesus to her 
and Mary. But she leaves it all in the hands of Jesus, 
in true meekness and humbleness of heart — “what- 
soever thou shalt ask’; it was not her asking, her 
deciding, her choosing, but that of Jesus alone who 
would not err and who would not fail to redeem 
his word. 

Only one weak human touch occurs in Martha’s 
absolute confidence in Christ, it is the word aition, 
“thou shalt ask,” for aiteiotu is used of human asking = 
to ask something for oneself, as when we creatures 
pray to God; whereas the asking of Jesus, God’s Son, 
is constantly expressed on the part of Jesus by a 
word which points to his equality with God, as when 
an equal requests something of another, such as éouwvév. 
Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament, I, p. 195 etc., 
writes: “The distinction between the words is this: 
aitéo, the Latin peto, is more submissive and suppliant, 
indeed the constant word by which is expressed the 
seeking of the inferior from the superior (Acts 12, 20) ; 
of the beggar from him that should give alms. Acts 
3, 2); of the child from the parent (Matth. 7, 9; 
Luke 11, 11; Lam. 4, 4) ; of the subject from the ruler 
(Ezra 8, 22); of man from God (1 Kg. 3, 11; Matth. 
7, 7; Jam. 1, 5; 1 John 3, 22); éewtdw, on the other 
hand, is the Latin rogo; or sometimes interrogo. 

Like the Latin rogo it implies on the part of the elt 
a certain equality, as of king with king (Luke 14, 32), 
or, if not equality, familiarity with him from whom 
the gift or favor is sought, which lends authority 
to the request. . . . The consciousness of his 
(Christ’s) equal dignity speaks out of this, that as 
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often as he asks or declares that he will ask, anything 
of the Father, it is always éeot@, éemtjow, an asking, 
that is, as upon equal terms (John 14, 16; 16, 26; 
17, 9 and 15 and 20), never ait® or aitjow. Martha, 
on the contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy 
notions of his person, and in fact declares that she 
sees in him-no more than a prophet, ascribing the 
aitetota. to him, which he never ascribes to himself.” 
Instead of saying with Trench that Martha declares 
Jesus only a prophet we prefer much to say, that, since 
she actually does call him the Son of God in v. 27, 
she was not fully conscious of what this great desig- 
nation involved. In other words, she called him the 
Son, but seeing him pray to God, and seeing his lowly 
human form, she still thought of him as inferior to 
God. But who will blame her for this lack of knowl- 
edge, seeing that she is altogether on the right road 
to attain it? 

V. 23. The first word of Jesus to Martha is a 
promise, or we may call it an assurance, hence he 
could not have understood her first word to be a 
reproach to him, ’Avaotjoeta is put first: “Rise again 
shall thy brother.” The word seems the positive 
answer to Martha’s: “Died would not have my 
brother.” What does Jesus mean when he says, 
Thy brother shall rise again? Is it the resurrection 
at the last day, as Martha thought, or is it the 
resurrection at that very day? We have the same 
trouble with that word as Martha had. — She said, 
I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day. Yes, she knew, and we say we 
know, but the trouble is, we often know no better 
than she knew. One question will show it —: Which 
seemed greater to Martha, and which would seem the 
greater to us, the resurrection at the last day, into 
life eternal, or the resurrection today into life tem- 
poral? How many commentators even, who try to 
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explain this word of Jesus, and Martha’s way of 
taking it with little comfort, take it just about 
as she did! They are ever inclined to explain 
as if this last resurrection is more than the former, 
the one unto the eternal life of the body, whereas 
it is infinitely less. Meyer, Trench, Luthardt, Sommer, 
and others think that Christ’s word was ambiguous, 
and purposely so. Trench for instance says: “With 
words purposely ambiguous, being meant for the try- 
ing of her faith, Jesus assures her that the deep, 
though unuttered longing of her heart shall indeed 
be granted.” No, not ambiguous, but rather general, 
comprehensive, complete, and therefore truly glorious 
is the word of Jesus. It includes the lesser as well 
as the greater, that is the wonderful thing about it. 
And therefore it is not for the trying of her faith, 
but for the education of her faith, for Martha lacked 
the very thing so many of us lack to a jamentable 
degree today, namely the ful! understanding and con- 
viction that all resurrection is comprehended in Christ 
alone, as he presently says. Martha, as Hiller says, 
is like a vessel tossed up and down by the waves, now 
rising on the crest of one, now sinking way down 
into the gulf as the waters yield. And the reason 
is that temporal life and the joy of living it together 
with our loved ones is still too precious to us compared 
with the eternal life which shall reach its climax for 
the body on the last great day in the blessed resur- 
rection of believers. Purposely, therefore, our text 
does not contain the miracle of Lazarus’ resurrection. 
Jesus did indeed that day call Lazarus back into his 
former life. But this was like a small gift added to 
an infinitely greater one simply for good measure. 
The greater one, the essential one is that Christ him- 
self is the resurrection and the life, and that we are 
to have him, yea, him himself as our possession now 
and evermore. Jesus was educating Martha to this, 
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and is still trying to educate us in the same direction 
today. By his declaring, thy brother shall rise again, 
he simply laid down the first great fundamental propo- 
sition, on which he then proceeded to build the next, 
and the next, by which alone true comfort, hope, and 
joy are made our own. Martha’s answer was natural 
enough — there is hardly one of us who would have 
made a better. But in eliciting it Jesus simply showed 
how much Martha still lacked — namely all the present, 
deep, soul-satisfying comfort, hope and joy that fills 
the heart when the resurrection is clearly compre- 
hended in Christ as the resurrection and the life, 
in whom we possess our dead in Christ even more 
safely and fully than the living. Jesus wanted her 
to display her empty way of looking at the resur- 
rection, in order that then he might fill her heart 
with the possession of himself, and leave no more 
such emptiness there. ‘ 

V. 25-26 is the heart of the text, the center and 
kernel of the whole eleventh chapter of John. Jesus’ 
first word was of the resurrection. There is none 
outside of him; and in him we have the resurrection 
indeed. I am, ‘yo eiut—the light of the world, the 
bread of life, the resurrection and the life! “I am 
that I am” spoke Jehovah; “I am,” Jesus Christ. 
“T am,” now and for all ages to come. It is the voice 
of the Savior’s divine majesty, the voice too of his 
victorious, triumphant love, mighty to save. — The 
resurrection and the life, 1 dvaotacc xal } Coy. Let us 
contrast the two, as Trench does. ‘The Resurrection” 
is both something more and something less than “The 
Life.” It is more, for it is Life in conflict with and 
overcoming death; it is Life being the death of death, 
vanquishing dissolution and decay, undoing all the 
work of death. It is at the same time less, for so 
long as Jesus bears the title some work of death still 
remains to be undone, mortality is not yet fully swal- 
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lowed up in life, the last enemy not wholly destroyed 
and put under his feet, 1 Cor. 15, 25-26. Ego sum 
Resurrectio morientium et Vita viventium. Bengel. 
Usually it is assumed that Christ is the Resurrection 
because he is the Life, i. e. the Life is the foundation 
of the Resurrection, or the Resurrection follows the 
Life; Meyer, however, thinks this is incorrect and 
makes the Life the consequence of the Resurrection. 
Of course, both in a way are correct, for Life follows 
and continues after the Resurrection, and Life also 
causes the victory over death, which is the Resur- 
rection. Instead of balancing the two, the one over 
against the other, the two should be taken together 
as essentially one, for the thought of Life is in the 
Resurrection, and the thought of the Resurrection is 
in Life. Christ is not two, but one. And this one is 
expressed by two words because there is a twofold 
relation of that one, first Life as the opposite of 
death, and secondly the Resurrection as the annullment 
of death. That this is the true conception of the two 
‘designations is evidenced by what Jesus adds con- 
cerning the believer. Resurrection and Life are there 
seen to be terms which have a reference to us, each 
in its own way, though essentially one. — Jesus is 
the Resurrection, therefore he that believeth in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live. Again, Jesus is 
the Life, therefore whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die. Trench says it is difficult to 
interpret these two clauses so as to find a progress 
of thought in them. But is a progress intended? 
Trench supposes that the alternative to a progress 
is a mere repetition, he overlooks that the two clauses, 
while saying essentially the same thing, nevertheless, 
just as the two words Resurrection and Life, say this 
same thing with a difference in the persons. The 
vital point is the same, the application varies. This 
is the only progress; it is a twofold radiation from 
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one point, just as Resurrection and Life both radiate 
from the I am, Jesus— He that believeth on me, 
though he die — to him Christ is the Resurrection, 
the victory over death, he shall sleep indeed, yet 
shall he live, temporal death never harming him in 
the least. The condition is that of expectancy: xdv 
(xat plus éév) éxodévn, 2nd aor. subj., followed by tices, 
fut. ind.’ This refers to Lazarus, and together with 
him to every believer who lies down to sleep till the 
resurrection morning. What a blessed thing Christ 
the Resurrection makes of death for the believer! 
What a comfort it gives to those who carry a believing 
brother to his bed in the grave! Just as we do not 
lose a brother, or other relative, when he retires for 
sleep in the night, so we do not lose him when he 
retires for sleep in the shadow of death. There is 
only the restful shadow, no real death; Christ has 
taken that away. Rejoice, O believing heart, at what 
Jesus makes for you of death! — But again, Who- 
soever liveth and believeth on me shall never die, 
ov wi axodévy’ the futuristic subj. with the double nega- 
tive, the strongest form of denying something future. 
He “shall never die,” for to him who still lives in this 
earthly life and has his heart filled with faith, Christ 
will be the deathless Life; no death, in the real sense 
of the word, can touch him. This is Martha, Mary, 
and together with them every believer who continues 
in this world. What a joy to know that we shall 
never, ov uh, in no wise, die! And it is Christ who 
does all this; and it is faith, motevew, which connects 
us with Christ and makes us partakers of the Resur- 
rection and the Life. Of course, something unex- 
pressed lies behind this all, and at the approach of 
Lent we cannot but think of it. Acts 2, 24 tells us 
of it; also Rev. 1, 18. Calvary and Joseph’s garden 
show us fully what Christ here meant. — And now, 
having revealed himself to Martha, Jesus asks the 
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great question that is bound up in these words of his 
for all of us, Believest thou this? for thyself, as for 
thy brother? It is one thing to hear it, one thing to 
reason on it, argue over it; it is another to believe it. 
To believe it is to receive, have, hold, enjoy the reality 
and power of it with all that lies in it of joy, comfort, 
peace, and hope. And the measure of our believing, 
while not the measure of our possessing, since the 
smallest faith has Christ the Resurrection and the 
Life completely, is yet the measure of our enjoyment 
of it all. 

V.27. The answer of Martha affirms the question 
and adds the reason for the affirmation. Yea, Lord, 
refers to what Jesus has just said. It is a complete 
confession of faith. To look at what Martha adds 
as a restatement on her own part of just what she 
believes, and to find that this falls short of what Jesus 
has just said to her, is a mistake. There is no question 
at all as to whether she comprehended it all, for we 
today have not fathomed all the blessedness of Christ’s 
wonderful words, we shall know them fully when we 
stand in the eternal light of the great resurrection 
morning. — Martha did not grasp in their fulness the 
things she said herself when she called Jesus the 
Christ, the Son of God, even he that cometh into 
the world, hence she could not mean: Yea, Lord, 
I have believed at least this that I have understood 
of thy words. Moreover note that she says I have 
believed, éy® xexiotevxa, perfect tense: I have believed 
hitherto and do still believe. Because of this, to which 
she emphatically adds, év#, she now says, “Yea, Lord.” 
And let us acknowledge that Martha has caught the 
very point in all that Christ said to her: his person. 
She can indeed believe that Jesus is the Resurrection 
and the Life, for she has believed and believes that he 
is none other than the Christ, the Son of God, he 
that cometh into the world. — She heaps up the desig- 
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nations; she gives a full confession of her faith re- 
garding the person of Jesus. The Christ — the 
Messiah, promised in the old covenant, the center of 
hope for all true Israelites. — The Son of God, per- 
haps less clear to Martha, is the result of her teaching 
by Jesus himself and a response to the message Jesus 
himself had sent to her and Mary in the words, “This 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God may be glorified thereby.” Let us re- 
member how the Jews persecuted Christ, and after- 
wards condemned him to death, for this very thing, 
that he called himself the Son of God and made himself 
equal with God. In the mind of Martha the name 
could mean no less than it did in the mouth of Jesus’ 
deadly haters. — He that cometh into the world, 
éexouevoc, is a standing Old Testament designation for 
the Messiah; compare Matth. 11, 3; Luke 7, 19-20; 
John 6, 14. We are reminded of Peter’s confessions, 
John 6, 69; Matth. 16, 16; also of Nathanael’s, John 
1, 49. And the same confession comes forth from 
the hearts and lips of believers in every age. Let this 
confession rise in full strength during this season 
when we see again the Resurrection and the Life 
nailed to the cross for our advantage, that this con- 
fession and what it contains may carry us safely 
through every trial, every grief, and death itself at 
last. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


After one has grasped the relation of this text to the one 
preceding, the sermon will almost build itself. Jesus had said: 
“One thing is needful” — and here now we see the great need. 
But the Helper and the help are at hand. In fact these two: 
the need, and the help, comprise the heart of the text. So we 
may sketch out the following: Last Sunday — Bethany fair, 
sunny, happy. Today, dark, sad, mourners where Jesus had sat, 
a vacant chair, a dreadful tomb, a crushed hope. But had 


not Jesus said, One thing is needful? Now was the hour of 
need. 
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The Hour of Need in Bethany. 


I. The need at its worst. 


1. The fair home in Bethany not immune — so 
our fair homes. It may be long until the 
shadow falls, but then it often falls the 
darker. 

2. Lazarus died —in spite of every effort, even 
appeal to Christ. So often still. 

3. What was behind it in Bethany? Sin and 
its deadly work, sin so often disregarded. 
Here see the depth of your real need. 

4. What accompanied the death in Bethany? 
Utter feeling of helplessness; questions 
as to divine providence; emptiness of 
mere human comfort, crushed hearts; 
possible doubt of Jesus’ power. 


II. The help at its best. 

1. Greater than the sisters supposed when they 
said, If thou hadst been here. Jesus 
purposely waited. 

2. Greater than calling the dead back to this 
life. The raising of Lazarus let out of our 
‘text, and we are not to think, Oh, if 
Jesus would only raise our dead as he 
raised Lazarus. 

3. So great as to free us completely from the 
power of death here and hereafter. Christ 
the life our champion; death our foe; the 
battle Christ fought with death; the 
victory his life won for us. 

4. It is so easy to get this help at its best: Be- 
lieve! Martha did believe, she knew who 
Christ was. Believe likewise, and live in 
the growing power of this faith. 


In themes like this, turning on the word: “need,” note the 
correlative idea of “help.” In studying themes, and points in 
them for properly splitting themes, always bear in mind the 
plain implications, the correlative concepts or ideas, and many 
a good division will be, found. — The climax of the text is in 
Christ’s own word, declaring that He is the Resurrection and 
the Life. Here the correlative is sin and death on the one 
hand, comfort and joy on the other. So we outline: 
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Christ Bids Us Look Upon Him as the Resurrection and the 
Life. 


I. See the havoc which sin and death have wrought. 
II. Behold the Savior who himself is the Resurrection 
and the Life. 
III. Rejoice in the comfort which he brings for us who 
live and us who die. 


We may also split into three parts by puttting the need into 
the theme: 


The Hour of Need in Bethany. 


._I. It was an hour of need indeed. 
II. It became an hour of grace through Jesus Christ. 
III. It ended as an hour of joy. 


Some may wish to put Martha forward, since the text 
deals with her. Of course, Martha would be used only to make 
Christ stand out with full prominence: 


Martha’s Faith in Christ, the Resurrection and the Life. 


I. Its basis (v. 27: “I have believed . . . Son of 
God’). 
II, Its battle (v. 21: “If thou hadst been here’’). 
Ill, Its triumph (vy. 25-26, enabling her great con- 
fession). 


Martha may be used in another way. Note the psychology 
that runs through the text up to a magnificent climax: 1) If 
thou hadst been here; 2) But I know, v. 22, and: J know, v. 24; 
3) Believest thou this? v. 26; and 4) Yea, Lord, J believe.” 


The Triumph of Martha’s Faith When Her Brother Lay Dead. 


I. The hard conflict, voiced in v. 21: If, ete. 

II, The preliminary victory, voiced in v. 22: But ete. 
Ill. The wondrous help, Christ’s word v. 25-26. 
IV. The complete victory, voiced in v. 27. 


QUINQUAGESIMA, OR ESTOMIHI 


Mark 10, 35-45 


The Wednesday following Estomihi is Ash Wed- 
nesday, the beginning of Lent. Our text is intended 
to usher in this holy season and therefore strikes the 
first full and positive Passion-note. The action of the 
disciples is not the chief thing in the text, important 
as it is in occasioning what is the chief thing, and as 
furnishing a foil for it. Not even the admonition 
which Jesus gives to his disciples is the chief thing, 
though it naturally grows out of it and deserves a‘place 
in our sermon on the text. The chief thing undoubt- 
edly is what Christ says concerning himself and his 
Passion. And focusing our attention upon that, it is 
not difficult to sum up briefly what he here says. He 
drinks a cup, he is baptized with a baptism, he gives 
his life a ransom for many, coming to minister, not to 
be ministered unto. Therefore we say, Christ presents 
himself in his Passion here, and this is what he tells 
us: The Passion is the very purpose for which he 
came. This, accordingly, must be the fundamental 
thought of the sermon. It will be eminently proper if 
all else is made completely subservient and secondary 
to it and so narrowed down as not to overshadow it. 
There is, of course, a fine chance here to preach the 
Christian ideal of service, i. e. to put this into the 
foreground and to use what Christ says of himself 
as an illustration and example of it, or as the perfect 
model for it. However suitable such a treatment of 
the text might be at another time, for this Sunday 
and in this cycle of texts, in which the controlling 
feature is that Jesus presents himself in his Passion 
to us, it would be a mistake in that it would forsake a 

(315) 
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superior line of thought and treatment and adopt in 
place of it one manifestly inferior. Put Christ him- 
self and his Passion forward, and you will lead your 
hearers to the very heart of this text. The parallel 
account is found Matth. 20, 20-28. 

Christ is on his last journey, the next stage of 
which is Jericho. Already twice before Jesus has told 
his disciples about the end that awaited him. They are 
even now amazed that he actually sets out for Jeru- 
salem. It is now that Jesus for the third time takes 
them about him, and with fuller, clearer, more start- 
ling, more terrible particulars than ever before, tells 
them that he shall be betrayed to the priests and 
scribes, condemned, handed over to the Gentiles, 
mocked, scourged, and — crowning horror of it all! 
— crucified; and that on the third day he shall rise 
again. It is Luke who particularly informs us that 
the disciples understand nothing of what Jesus really 
means. Not that they put away all thought of suffer- 
ing, but that they hold fast their dream of earthly 
glory and interpret away the actual sense of their 
Master’s word. This is the time, place, and situation 
for the incident which is narrated in our text. 

V. 35. Matthew tells us: “Then came to him the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons, worship- 
ping him, and asking a certain thing of him.” The 
request emanated from all three, the mother speaking 
for them all. The present tense, there come near 
unto him, . . . saying, makes the description 
vivid. It was indeed a remarkable proceeding. — 
James and John belonged to the inner circle among 
the disciples, these two together with Peter being the 
chosen witnesses at the raising of Jairus’ daughter and 
at the Transfiguration on the Mount. They are here 
called the sons of Zebedee, they were brothers, and 
not merely according to the flesh, but also in spirit, 
both following Jesus, both ranking among the foremost 
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of his followers, both united here, as in other things, 
in one way of thinking. Zebedee is usually thought to 
be dead at this time, since Matthew does not call 
Salome the wife of Zebedee, but the mother of his sons. 
Our text says nothing of this noble woman, one of the 
great characters of the New Testament, great even in 
this incident, although it involved a mistake. The 
coming of these three to Jesus must have been private, 
possibly during a rest on the journey, when Jesus was 
alone for a little while. The ten did not hear what took 
place until a little while after. — Master, or more 
exactly “Teacher” (margin), was the usual way of 
addressing Jesus; it is the word for Rabbi, see John 
1, 38. — We would that thou shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall ask of thee, i. e. promise us the 
granting of a favor in advance of our telling thee what 
it is. A very human way of going about the thing. 
They seem to feel that there may be some hesitation or 
objection on the part of Jesus, most probably on ac- 
count of the greatness of what they have in mind to 
ask. 9) with tva and the subj. following expresses 
an indirect command, and is thus a substitute for the 
simple imperative; 6 éav aitjowpev is an indefinite con- 
ditional relative clause of expectancy, using, as is so 
frequently the case, the és in full. — V. 36: And he 
said unto them, What would ye that I should do for 
you? xovjow, aorist subj., deliberative. Jesus does not 
bind himself by assenting to their indefinite request. 
While we may assume that he knew their thoughts, 
he asked that they clearly express them. This, no 
doubt, was best because of the explanation he needed 
to give them. But aside from such considerations, 
Jesus always used proper caution, and thus gave us 
an example how we with our far more limited insight 
into the thoughts, shemes, and deceptions of men ought 
to proceed. Herod could make a rash and. risky 
promise to the daughter of Herodias, Matth. 14, 7, 
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Jesus can and will do nothing of the kind. Sometimes 
such promises are asked of us with the appended 
assurance that they shall in no way conflict with our 
obligations to God or to the state, as in the various 
secret orders. But even thus to make the promise 
is to allow others to decide for us what conflicts with 
our obligations, i. e. to surrender our conscience to 
them; also there may be a conflict with some other 
obligation not thought of by those asking the promise; 
finally, if the thing to be promised is in every way 
right, good, and beneficial, why should it be veiled in | 
secrecy at all, why should it not court the light at once 
and avoid the appearance of doubtfulness or evil? 
Let us ever follow the example of Jesus as given here 
in dealing with Salome and her sons. — And they 
said unto him. Besser is wrong when he writes 
about the surprised look on the faces of James and 
John when they heard their mother speak out her 
request. She indeed did the speaking, as we conclude 
from Matthew, but she spoke for all three, and it was 
just as if James and John themselves had spoken, for 
which reason Mark says, “they said unto him.” — 
Grant unto us, or give unto us, presumes that the 
matter is wholly in Christ’s power to do as he pleases. 
In a way this word, 450s jwiv, accompanied by the gen- 
uflection of Salome, expresses great faith. Usually 
the disciples were of little faith and failed to expect 
sufficiently of Christ, seldom, as here, they expected 
too much. Salome and her sons treat Jesus much 
like some royal personage about to come out of the 
obscurity in which he has lived hitherto, and presently 
to ascend his glorious throne. With far-reaching 
forethought. they want to preémpt for themselves the 
very highest of the honors which then shall be forth- 
coming. Being first to see the near approach of the 
glorious future, first to honor Jesus by acknowledging 
it, and first to ask for positions in the kingdom that 
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shall be, they confidently expect that Jesus, like some 
such earthly king, will grant their early and honor- 
able request. — That we may sit (iva xadiconev, where 
the classics would have the simple infin., or the 
infin. with tod or éote) one on thy right hand, and 
one on thy left hand, in thy glory, conveys the idea 
of a throne-room, with the king sitting in state and 
all the royal court assembled to do him honor, and on 
his right hand and on the left the chief ministers of 
the king, next to him in glory, and reflecting the light 
shed upon them from the throne. So Solomon honored 
his mother Bathsheba by having her seated on his 
right side, 1 Kgs. 2, 19; compare Ps. 45, 9. So Micaiah, 
the prophet, saw the vision of the heavenly court, the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by him on his right hand and on his left, 
1 Kgs. 22, 19; 2 Chron. 18, 18. Another picture of 
this sort we find in Neh. 8, 4, Ezra standing in the 
pulpit before the people with his assistants on his 
right and on his left; compare also Zech. 4, 3 and 
11-14. While in cases of division and judgment the 
right hand signifies honor and acceptance and the left 
shame and rejection, in a royal court or assemblage 
both sides are places of honor, the left only slightly 
less glorious than the right. Apparently James and 
John, together with Salome, did not decide which of 
the sons should sit on the right and which on the left 
side, willing to leave this at least to Jesus himself. 
Moreover, there is here a touch of that true mother- 
love in Salome’s heart, which certainly Jesus also ap- 
preciated, that while she spoke for her sons she was 
forgetful of herself as to a place of special honor; 
her honor was to be that of her sons — for herself 
she asked no more. Let us note here that this request 
had some foundation at least in the promise of Jesus 
that his disciples ‘shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel,” Matth. 19, 28. Then, 
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too, we must say that in spite of all the faultiness of 
the request there is something grand in the idea of a 
mother and her son trying to secure the highest 
possible places in the kingdom of Jesus. When we see 
men everywhere, and too many in the church also, 
striving for the world’s honor and high places, let us 
learn in true faith to put the 56 and the Baovreia of 
Christ, its honors and its high and blessed places, 
above all worldly grandeur for ourselves and our 
children. Salome’s wish, in purified form, has been 
repeated again and again in the case of Christian 
mothers whose one desire and prayer for their sons 
was to see: them in the holy office of the ministry 
preaching the Gospel to the church of Christ. 

V. 388. Jesus is very gentle with these petitioners. 
Luther says that he severely rebukes the pride of the 
Pharisees, but the ambition of these his disciples he 
treats as a different thing, for there is faith in their 
hearts, and this pride of theirs, while still mingled 
with the thoughts of the flesh, is already in course of 
being converted into that humility which alone is 
great in the kingdom of God. — Ye know not what 
ye ask, i. e. what your request involves. ‘They 
sought the exaltation, but they did not see the step.” 
Augustine. Bengel interprets: “Ye know not what 
my glory is, what it means to sit at my right and my 
left, to whom it belongs, and what it requires.” The 
idea is not, that if they knew they would not desire 
those high places, but that then they would not make 
a request which plainly reveals their mistaken notion 
as to how those places may be obtained. And now 
Jesus points out the way to those places and in fact 
to all high places in his glorious kingdom. — Are ye 
able to drink the cup that I drink? What Christ 
meant by “the cup” is clearly shown by John 18, 11: 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?” and his prayer in Gethsemane, that if it 
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were possible this cup may be taken from him, Matth. 
26, 39 and 42. The cup signified-the Passion of Christ 
in all its bitterness. In that precious Lenten hymn, 
“Over Kedron Jesus treadeth” occur the following 
lines which bring out this meaning, 


“Praying that the bitter death 
And the cup of doom may go.” 


The contents of the cup are usually understood to be 
the wrath of God because of our sin. To drink the cup 
means to undergo the bitterness of the Passion, the 
suffering for our sin. The present xiv is used because 
Jesus by deciding to go up to Jerusalem for his Passion 
and by already being on his way, had actually entered 
upon his Passion. — Or to be baptized with the bap- 
tism that I am baptized with? The word “or” 
repeats the general idea contained in the sentence 
concerning the cup, but in different imagery, thus ad- 
ding to the idea and enriching it. The Passion of 
Christ is a subject great enough to deserve a twofold, 
yea, a manifold presentation. 

Far too many commentators are content to repeat 
the idea that baptism here equals immersion, the water 
for the immersion being the great sufferings into which 
Christ was plunged. Thus Sommer: “Are you able to 
be completely immersed in suffering and death for my 
sake?” Meyer: “The point of comparison is in the 
immersion, not in the purification, as which the church 
fathers have conceived the baptism with blood, which 
would not fit Jesus” (why not, he fails to say). Besser: 
“In which dying he immersed himself, to emerge 
again in the glory of life.” A few, like Haas, 
Lutheran Commentary and G. Mayer, are more 
guarded and at least omit immersion. Seiss in his 
Baptist System Examined, p. 197, disposes of these 
loose ideas in a thorough manner, showing that the 
imagery in Christ’s words concerning his blood-bap- 
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tism is not of immersion at all. He writes: ‘We look 
next at the baptism of Christ spoken of in Luke 13, 50, 
Mark 10, 88, Matth. 20, 22-23. This is uniformly 
understood by Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine, 
and all the Fathers, as a baptism of blood. But the 
Savior never was totally immersed in blood. In the 
garden he was only bedewed with drops oozing from 
his pores. On the cross he was merely stained with 
- what trickled from his pierced hands, feet, and temples, 
and flowed from his wounded side. If we understand 
it of the wrath of God which he endured for sinners, 
that wrath is always spoken of as poured out: Ps. 
69, 24; 79, 6; Jer. 10, 25; Ezek. 7, 8; 21, 31; 2 Chron. 
12, 7; Is. 52, 25; Jer. 7, 20; Lam. 2, 4; Ezek. 20, 33. 
If we understand it of the stripes and iniquities, which 
he bore for the world’s salvation, these things are 
everywhere spoken of as laid on him. Is. 53, 4; 6, 8; 
1 Pet. 2, 24. And it would be doing violence to the 
ordinary construction of language to read the Savior’s 
words as if he had said, ‘Are ye able to be immersed 
with the immersion I am immersed with?’ ‘T have an 
immersion to be immersed with.’ ‘Can ye be immer- 
sed with the immersion I am immersed with?) How 
much more natural and consistent to understand the 
question, ‘Can ye endure to have laid or powred upon 
you what I have laid upon me?’ So that in regard to 
this baptism, as in regard to the baptism by the Spirit, 
the entire phraseology of the Bible contemplates the 
application of the element to the subject in a way 
answering to affusion, and to affusion alone.” Read 
his argument in extenso. The word baptism, if taken 
by itself, might leave in doubt whether an immersion 
is meant or some other mode of applying the water; 
but Seiss is correct, that when, in figurative language, 
the element for the baptism is suffering (or the Spirit), 
immersion is out of the question, and some other mode 
of application far more natural and fitting. Bengel, 
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and some others following him, refer the cup to 
Christ’s internal suffering, the baptism to the external, 
but this distinction is too mechanical; what hurt his 
body hurt also his heart, and vice versa, and what 
men heaped upon him as well as what God poured 
out to him was virtually one undivided portion of bit- 
terness. The cup as well as the baptism are here 
viewed by Christ in relation to his resulting exaltation; 
namely that by his Passion and death Christ earned 
his eternal glory. It has been well said that in ascend- 
ing to his heavenly throne and sitting exalted at God’s 
right hand we must behold first his essential glory, that 
which he had before the world began as the Son equal 
with the Father, and then also his merited glory, that 
which the Father gave the Son of man, Phil. 2, 9-11. 
The latter must be kept in mind here. It is a mistake 
to reduce what Jesus here says of the cup he drinks 
and the baptism he is baptized with, to the mere idea 
of great suffering in general, apart and separate from 
the great meritorious purposes of the suffering, in 
order to make an easy application to James and John 
when now Jesus says they too shall drink that cup 
and be baptized with that baptism. The idea in 
Christ’s question is different in one essential point 
from his idea in his following admission that the two 
disciples shall indeed drink the cup, etc. In the ques- 
tion Christ’s idea is: Can you suffer my sufferings 
and so merit the high places you desire? The true 
answer to this question is: No, we cannot. In the 
following admission that the two disciples shall indeed 
drink the cup and be baptized with the baptism, the 
idea of merit, and of thereby achieving the high places 
sought is dropped. 

V. 39: And they said unto him, We are able. 
This answer proceeds out of the same ignorance as 
their petition. The simple fact of the case is they 
were not able, for no man on earth is or ever was able 
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to endure what Christ did for our sins and earn ever 
so lowly a place in heaven, to say nothing of the highest 
ones. — But the confident assertion of these two 
aspiring disciples leads Jesus to admit that in a certain 
way they indeed shall share his suffering. And 
Jesus said unto them, The cup that I drink ye shall 
drink; and with the baptism that I am baptized 
withal shall ye be baptized. Well, then, one might 
say, they ought to obtain the places thus earned. But 
at once we see, that this does not follow, for the idea 
of earning is absent here. There are really two ways 
of drinking the cup and being baptized with the bap- 
tism of Christ: one, the way impossible for James 
and John and every man, the way of merit, the way in 
which Christ .suffered and purchased all heaven for 
us; the other, the way of Christian self-sacrifice, by 
Christ’s help and after the manner of his suffering. 
“In the offering which Christ made to God for us there 
is one element which we will never be able to copy 
as such. The Son of God gave his life as ransom for 
many; by his suffering and death he rendered complete 
atonement for the sins of the world; his sacrifice was 
the propitiation for our sins. Now there is no sacrifice 
which we are able to make, no offering we are able 
to bring which wil! have any atoning or propitiating 
power with God. . . . Our best offerings are not 
without some stain of sin, and are therefore so far 
from making good any sin of our own” — and we add, 
win any place for us in heaven — “‘that they themselves 
have need of Christ’s merit to make them truly ac- 
ceptable to God. If then we would follow in the foot- 
steps of him who gave his life for us, we must forever ” 
put aside the thought of meriting anything before God 
by our own doing or suffering. We are to bear the 
cross our Lord lays upon us only that we may praise 
his name and magnify his grace.’’ Lenski, His Foot- 
steps, 344 etc. This manner of drinking the cup and 
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being baptized with the baptism of Christ is referred 
to frequently in the Scriptures; thus 1 Pet. 4, 13: 
“Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings”; 2 Cor. 4, 10: “Always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus’; Gal. 6717: 
“T bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” How 
this suffering comes upon us Jesus himself tells us: 
“Remember the word that I said unto you, The servant 
is not greater than his lord. If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you; if they have kept my 
saying, they will keep yours also.” John 15, 20. Also 
v. 18: “If the world hate you, ye know that it hated 
me before it hated you.” It is incorrect to suppose 
that by the cup and the baptism for these two disciples 
Jesus necessarily meant martyrdom. James indeed 
was beheaded, Acts 12, 2, and his cup and baptism 
included martyrdom; but John in his long life was 
simply “our brother and companion in tribulation, and 
in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ,” Rev. 
1, 9. He indeed suffered imprisonment, Acts 4, 3, 21; 
5, 18, scourging, Acts 5, 40, his life was endangered, 
Acts 5, 33, he was in exile, Rev. 1, 9, but he did not 
die a martyr. The tales that he had to drink a cup 
of poison and, in order to fulfil the saying of Christ 
regarding baptism, was immersed in seething oil, 
coming away from both ordeals unharmed, are in- 
ventions of men like Origen who could not be satisfied 
unless they had the most literal kind of fulfillment for 
Christ’s prophetic statements. — The hatred of the 
world, more or less tribulation and persecution, in 
some instances ever bloody martyrdom, are the lot of 
all Christ’s followers, their cup, their baptism, which 
they share with him to whom they are joined as dis- 
ciples and believers, whom the world first hated and 
still hates, and whom it would again nail to the cross 
if he should walk on earth in lowliness as once he 


walked, 
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But how about the places at Christ’s right hand 
and left? V.40: But to sit on my right hand or on 
my left hand is not mine to give: but it is for them 
for whom it hath been prepared. So then there are 
such places at Christ’s right hand and left; so there 
is a 56& to come, and the places are prepared for 
certain ones. These are great and wonderful things 
which dare not be overlooked. The correction which 
Jesus makes in the thoughts of his two disciples and 
their mother is not that they have misconceived his 
kingdom of glory entirely, that this is invisible and 
utterly spiritual without glorious places for men with 
souls and bodies, the correction is that they have 
misconceived the way to attain those most glorious 
places. They are not Christ’s to give. “So he declares 
as man, that he has no authority, that he is a.servant, 
and answers the disciples according to their view of 
him.” Luther. Those places therefore cannot be 
secured from Christ as favorites or deserving servants 
of an earthly monarch receive grants from him accord- 
ing to his mere arbitrary will. In fact, it is already 
too late to come and ask for these places now as they 
have already been assigned. To whom Christ does 
not say. James and John are by no means shut out; 
nor does Christ say he does not know to whom the 
places are assigned, but he leaves the veil over them — 
in due time James and John and we all shall see for 
whom they were prepared, and the sight shall meet 
our approval and cause us to break out in praise to God. 
Matthew adds: prepared “of my Father,” of him 
whose will Christ came to do in all things, whose will 
is salvation and glory for all disciples of Christ whether 
they receive the highest or the lowest places in the 
kingdom above. How the Father dealt in allotting 
the places Christ does not say, but we may well apply 
the rule, “He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall also 
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reap bountifully,” 2 Cor. 9, 6; “And they that be wise 
(or teachers) shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever,” Dan. 12, 3. Let us 
glory now in the labor and the cross, so shall we glory 
at last in the crown and diadem. 

V. 41. How the ten heard, we do not know. 
Did James and John tell them in the supposition 
that the places were really theirs after all? The 
ten here show that they are very much like the two. 
— To be moved with indignation — to be indignant. 
They began, iigEevto, but Christ did not allow them 
to continue, he smothered the fire at its first out- 
break. — Concerning James and John for seeking 
to gain an advantage over them, points to envy and 
a sense of being treated unfairly. Many men see no 
wrong in their success in securing a special advantage 
for themselves, but they become highly indignant at 
others and call them selfish, unfair, etc., when these 
happen to secure the coveted advantage for themselves. | 

V. 42. The ill-feeling among the disciples as well 
as the importance of what Jesus was about to say to 
them demanded that they all should be present to hear. 
They were all in danger of following a wrong principle 
and example. So Jesus states the principle, and then 
places over against it, as the one for them to follow 
always, the opposite principle, the one which rules 
exclusively in his kingdom. When James and John came 
to Jesus with their request they acted very much in 
line with the principles and practices found in mere 
human kingdoms. Not only that, but they as well as 
the ten undoubtedly had worldly ideas about the 
position they expected to occupy in Christ’s king- 
dom. It was exceedingly necessary to clear these 
false notions away and to put the truth in their place. 
— Ye know, said Jesus, and thus appealed to the ex- 
perience of the disciples, which we, of course, share 
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with them. — That they which are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles, qui imperare censentur, is not: 
who think they rule; but: who are looked upon and 
known to rule, kings, governors, and the like, actual 
rulers and considered such. They are further des- 
ignated as great ones, oi weyého aitav, because of their 
great power exceeding that of the people beneath 
them. Now Christ says, this is what we know: such 
rulers and great ones lord it over the Gentiles, their 
subjects, and exercise authority over them, “sie 
herrschen hochher weber sie, sie ueben hochher Gewalt 
ueber sie,” Lange, Leben Jesu, 2, 6, p. 1153, which is 
a good translation of xétaxugievovow and xate§ovordtovow = 
treat them with lordship and with authority from 
above. Jesus merely states the fact; he does not say 
or intimate that this is wrong. The Scriptures tell us 
that ‘the powers that be are ordained of God,” Rom. 
18, 1, and urge “every soul to be subject unto the 
higher powers.” Anarchy and rebellion are not 
countenanced by the Word of God. — Jesus purposely 
mentions the governments of the Gentiles, not the 
theocracy of the Jews, which was of a different order; 
he confines his comparison to secular governments in 
the secular states. The Jews themselves were under 
Gentile rule at the time, in fact Jesus himself was, 
and we know that he bade his questioners at one time 
give unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, and 
himself paid the government tax. By speaking of the 
exercise of Gentile or secular state authority he does 
not mean to withdraw his followers from it. — But 
while he thus allows it to stand in its own sphere, 
he confines it to that: But it is not so among you. 
The present tense shows that Jesus is not speaking 
about the kingdom of glory in the future, but about 
the kingdom of grace as it was then already when his 
disciples stood about him. He does not say, It shall 
not be so, but, It is not so; a fact, it is not an admoni- 
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tion or an aim, that is here set before us. — Not that 
there are to be no great ones, or first ones, among the 
disciples, for Jesus plainly names such: whosoever 
would become great among you, and whosoever 
would be first among you, both beginning: dc av #€y, 
an indefinite relative clause of expectancy. ‘“Great’’ 
is less than “first”; only one can be “first,” while more 
can be great. Remembering the desire of James and 
John, he sitting at Christ’s right would be first, he at 
his left second, both not only great, but the greatest. 
When Jesus says “whosoever” he indicates a universal 
principle in his kingdom; what he says applies 
throughout and to all without exception. Again Jesus 
says, whosoever “would become among you,” *én 
yevéodar év tuiv, but the future idea in the subjunctive 
must not be pressed’ to refer to the kingdom to come 
alone, it includes our future in this present kingdom 
among our fellow believers. In what does greatness 
and being first consist? In lording it over others as 
subjects, in using authority upon them? In the very 
opposite! He who aspires to greatness “among you,” 
my followers, says Christ, shall be your minister, 
and he who wants the very highest place as first and 
foremost of all, shall be servant of all. Note the 
“shall,” gota, the future in an imperative sense (found 
a few times only in the N. T.). There is the same 
gradation here as between “great” and “first,” the 
former must be minister, servant (margin), 5véxovos, 
the latter servant, bondservant (margin) or slave, 
dovkoc; the former must be servant among you 
(church), the latter bondsman of all (world). The 
gradation is downward, an inverted pyramid; we must 
take our secular notions of greatness and turn them 
upside-down before we can get them to fit in the king- 
dom of Christ. Because many have not done this we 
today have the papacy which lords it over great multi- 
tudes and exercises authority over them in Gentile 
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fashion. See the Smalcald Articles, Jacobs, Book of 
Concord, p. 339. The same spirit has often enough 
lifted its head among Protestants. It is a wonderful 
principle which Jesus lays down; the more we consider 
it the more its truth dawns upon us. What a greatness 
in truly serving our fellow believers; what an ex- 
ceeding greatness in truly serving all men! Besser 
says: They who conduct themselves as servants and 
bondmen of their brethren in Christ already sit at his 
right hand and at his left.” And when Jesus says 
“whosoever would,” he refers to James and John and 
their will expressed in their petition, and countenances 
such willing. — Oh, if only more uf us “would!” 
When Jesus spoke of secular greatness he began 
with “them which are accounted to rule’ and went a 
step higher to “their great ones”; when, however, he 
spoke of godly or spiritual greatness he began at once 
where he had left off in the secular, he that would 
be “great,” and then went not merely a step higher, 
but leaped at once to the very pinnacle, he that would 
be “first,” se@toc, “the servant of all.” This last ex- 
pression points to himself, for there has never really 
been a servant “‘of all’? except Christ himself. — For 
verily the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. The verily is not in the best 
texts. For — in proof I adduce myself, the greatest, 
yea, the first in the kingdom, the very King himself. 
Let us not suppose that Christ is asking something of 
us from which he is exempt. Nothing could more 
plainly establish the principle he uttered than the great, 
surprising fact that it includes himself.—Do not 
think that he uses the name Son of man, because he 
is only a model for us in the achievement of this great- 
ness, but the name stands here in the full Messianic 
sense as elsewhere. There is no reason apparent why 
it should be restricted in any way as to fitness in this 
connection. Jesus uses the word “not to be ministered 
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unto,” Saxovntiva, and to minister, diaxovijouw, which 
reaches back to “whosoever would become great among 
you, shall be your minister,’ Suéxovoc; then however he 
adds a description of his ministry, which reaches to 
the very limit of service, making him in the highest 
possible sense, as our ransom, the servant of all. So 
he leads all his disciples, every diéxovos and every dodo, 
to look to him alone. Christ did accept some of the 
loving ministration of his followers, but never was the 
purpose of his life to take and not to give, but the 
reverse; so even in taking he gave, even accepting 
ministration he ministered. — And this was the great 
ministry and service he came to render, and by which 
he became xe@tos forever, to give his life a ransom 
for many. To give, doiva, is the highest act of the 
dvaxovijioa. His life, tiv wuziv attoi, he came to give, 
and was even now on that errand; wx, the soul, in 
the sense of the bodily life. The life is given by the 
shedding of the blood, and thus becomes “the price,” 
tun, With which we are bought, 1 Cor. 6, 20, “Ye were 
bought with a price.” —It is given a ransom, A0Q0v, 
a price paid for another, here for many; ‘in whom 
we have redemption through his blood,” tiw axodingwow, 
i. e. redemption by the payment of a ransom, Eph. 1, 7; 
compare John 10, 11; Heb. 10, 5-10. Luther puts it 
finely in the Catechism: “purchased and won me from 
all sin, from death, and from the power of the devil, 
not with gold or silver, but with his holy, precious 
blood, and with his innocent suffering and death.” 
Christ himself was the price for our redemption. In 
2btoov as here used, the life being given for someone 
as a itteov, there is beyond question the Biblical and 
Lutheran doctrine that Christ was our substitute and 
that his sufferings were vicarious. Zahn collects the 
main passages of the New Testament, most of which 
are given below, as proof for the statement: “The idea 
of redemption (redemptio, manumissio). effected. by 
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Jesus, especially by his death, would not return every- 
where in the New Testament, if it did not go back to 
Jesus himself.”’ He also adds the frequent comparisons 
with the redemption of Israel out of Egypt, which is 
looked at in the Old Testament in a similar manner, 
Ex. 6, 6; 15, 18; Ps. 77, 15.— For many, dvi ==in 
place of them, and likewise declares that Christ gave 
himself into death as our substitute. Meyer says 
directly : “‘évti designates the substitution.” Nor does 
it make much difference, as far as the sense of avti 
is concerned, whether we construe with Avteov or with 
dotvar. It is substitution in either case. This precious 
doctrine must be held:fast and taught with all clear- 
ness and power, because it is constantly denied and 
evaded by men who claim to be the foremost teachers 
in the churches around us. Rationalism has no use 
for it, and rationalism appears in may forms and in 
unexpected places. — For many, Jesus says regarding 
himself, while he had spoken of a servant of all just 
before. The redeemed are called “many” as compared 
with the one Son of man. Since there is no indication 
in the text that Jesus had in mind those especially who 
would accept his redemptive price in faith for them- 
selves, we do not think it correct to so restrict the 
word “many” here; it is equal to all, for to them his 
service extended. Christ gave himself, 1 Tim. 2, 6; 
his blood is the price of our ransom, Rom. 38, 25; Eph. 
1, 7; 1 Pet. 1, 19; he ransomed us from guilt and the 
penalty of sin and from the power of our accuser, 
the devil, 1 Cor. 6,20; 7; 23; Galiss; 18511. 2a 
Acts 20, 28. The text so plainly teaches the doctrine 
of redemption in its fulness that it would be contrary 
to sound exegesis to limit the thought in any way so as 
to gain a better adaptation to the ministry and service 
Christ’s disciples are to render in copying his example. 
Of course, no man can redeem another, Ps. 49, 7-8, 
but there is no danger here of making this specific 
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form of Christ’s service to all the model form for our 
service to all. Yet he who gave his life a ransom, by 
that very act became our model in the highest sense of 
the word, after the manner of Paul’s words: “T be- 
seech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service,” 
Rom. 12, 1. “And walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath given himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savor.” 
Eph. 5, 2.— “His life a ransom for many” —thus 
Jesus led his disciples on to Jerusalem and Calvary, 
and following him in the light of this word they learned 
to bury all worldly ambition and to become great in 
the heavenly fashion of their Master, by service and 
by sacrifice in love. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


In looking over the homiletical material available for this 
text we note the strong tendency to put the disciples in the fore- 
ground and to relegate what is said of Christ to the rear. 
One famous preacher elaborates the theme: “Concerning the 
sacred ambition to become great in the kingdom of God”; 
another: “Sacred ambition, its right, its danger, its satisfac- 
tion.” This and all merely admonitory lines of thought should 
be abandoned here, and Christ’s words concerning his Passion 
made the center of the sermon. — Keeping thus to Christ we 
may outline in simple analytical fashion, following in order the 
inner substance of the text: 


The Son of Man is Not Come to be Ministered Unto, But to 
Minister. 


I. He would have had a right to be ministered unto. 
Il. He made himself the greatest servant of all. 

Ill. He performed an incomparable service. (As to 
its severity and humiliation, as to its blessedness 
and glory.) 

IV. He now asks us to appreciate and in a manner to 
copy after his service. 
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Here is one still simpler: 


Christ, the Servant Beyond Compare. 


I. His service was to save us. 
Il. His service is now in a way also our pattern. 


These, too, may be suggestive: 


Christ’s Greatness in His Passion. 


I. The greatness of his humiliation. 
II. The greatness of his service. 
III. The greatness of his reward. 


Christ Our Ransom. 


I. Its worth. 

II, Its payment. 
III. Its acceptance by us. 
IV. Its power in our lives. 


Christ’s Thoughts Concerning His Kingdom Are _ Infinitely 
Higher Than Ours 
I. We flee suffering, Christ seeks it. 
II. We seek honors, Christ shows us they are already 
allotted. 
III, We want to earn heaven, Christ tells us he alone 
can buy it. 


In most of these outlines James and John are thrust con- 
siderably,to a side. They would come in only as the story is 
told, how Jesus came thus to speak of his passion, or they 
would come in incidentally in a part of the sermon. Now let 
no one deem this a calamity, for actually there is no loss. How- 
ever, the sermon may feature these two disciples (and their 
mother) to a certain degree, but only, as in the previous text 
in the case of Martha, so as to make Christ stand out with 
supreme prominence. 


When James and John Desired the Highest Honors 
I, They were told of the wonderful principle in the 
Kingdom; 
II, Of Christ’s supreme exemplification of that 
principle ; 
III. Of our redemption by that exemplification; and 
IV. Of our imitation of Christ through his redemption. 


This can be filed into better form, especially by dressing down 
the big words, It is offered only as a suggestion. 


INVOCAVIT 


Matthew 16, 21-26 


Once more we have Christ telling us of his Pas- 
sion. He here announces it, he here refuses to be 
tempted away from it, he here calls his disciples to 
follow in the shadow of it. And again we will find this 
last element secondary, while the other two are plainly 
the primary ones. Moreover, the distinctive feature 
of the text is the second part of it, the temptation to 
forsake the Passion, to which Christ refused to yield. 
Here is a victory like that described in the old gospel 
text for this Sunday, when Christ repelled the three 
deadly attacks of the tempter. Our general theme 
then is: Christ cannot be turned from his Passion. 

V. 21. From that time plainly marks a sig- 
nificant period in the life of Christ. Peter had just 
made his great confession of Christ in the name of 
all the disciples, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” One part of Christ’s mission was 
thus, to a certain degree, accomplished: these men, 
his disciples, knew who he was, they bowed in faith ~ 
before his divine person. But another work now 
presses for accomplishment, just as hard to finish 
successfully as this first had been. Let us notice that 
Jesus has definitely left the populous towns of Galilee 
where he labored so earnestly and long. The opposition 
of his foes increased to such a pitch that he withdrew, 
never to work there again as before. We find him 
in these days far from the former center of his activity, 
away up near the coasts of Tyre and Sidon in the 
northwest, down in the country of the Ten Cities in 
the southeast, finally here in the extreme north “in 
the parts of Cesarea Philippi,” v. 13, avoiding the 
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town it seems and devoting himself to his disciples 
and such occasional preaching and deeds of mercy 
as came his way. The scene itself was fine enough, 
the noble ranges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus rising 
before him, and the snowy mass of Hermon glittering 
in the dawn, or flushed with the evening glow. Here 
in this retired corner of the land, after the great word 
on his person has been uttered, Jesus proceeds io 
utter the great word on his work. Often enough he 
had hinted at what he now plainly, yet with some 
reservation, says. Behind the temptation at the end 
of his forty days’ fast Jesus clearly saw the shadow 
of the cross; when he-had cleansed the Temple the 
first time he spoke of the temple of his body, which 
the Jews would destroy and he would raise up; in 
conversation with Nicodemus he told him plainly, ‘““The 
Son of man must be lifted up.’ — But now the time 
has come for something more full and complete, now 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples, etc. He sets 
himself this task, neato, aorist and by steady progress 
endeavors to accomplish it, deview, pres. inf., durative. 
“Began,” while it indicates a certain point yet implies 
a continuation. “His disciples’ are the ones whom he 
teaches this absolutely necessary thing. They must 
not draw false conclusion from his divinity, such as 
they were only too much inclined to draw because 
of the vain Jewish hopes still lurking in their hearts. 
Though Jesus is God’s Son and the Messiah there is 
to be no golden, glorious, refulgent earthly kingdom 
and grandeur ahead, but the very opposite, —he 
must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and the third day be raised up. This is the 
great Passion-program in its main outlines. Three 
verbs portray the suffering, one the final exaltation: 
anehtetv, nat_iv, daxoxtavitjvo.— and then éyeodivat. They 
all depend on Set, must it is necessary. Why 
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necessary is not stated, and the word used is quite 
general, referring to any kind of necessity. We may 
say, however, that according to the Scriptures the 
necessity here meant is that of God’s gracious counsel 
concerning our salvation, part of which had already 
been realized in the coming of his Son, to which neces- 
sarily the remainder must now’be added until all is 
fully carried out as God planned. Matth. 26, 54; 
Luke 24, 26; John 3, 14; etc. 

He must go unto Jerusalem, willingly, knowing 
why ; Jerusalem the place for the sacrifice. The Jews 
followed Jesus with their hostility into Galilee, but in 
the end they needed not to seek him, he came to them. 
Luke 13, 33. And suffer many things, endure them 
with passive submission, and the ‘many things” are 
not yet specified, the word 70/24 acting as a veil to 
cover them up. What they were Jesus knows fully as 
his later revelations show. The prophets had foretold 
them in all their terribleness, and the divine insight of 
Jesus, his full comprehension of the plans and purposes 
of God allowed nothing to remain hid from him. They 
were “many” indeed, and for their great number not 
in any way softened as to severity. This odd xateiv 
casts a light upon the deiteiv preceding it in that it 
shows the greatness of Christ’s voluntary delivery of 
himself into the hands of his enemies in Jerusalem 
who would inflict so much upon him. In the “many 
things” Christ suffered we may well see the reflection 
of the many sins he bore, which Paul Gerhardt in his 
great Passion hymn on the thorn-crowned head of 
Christ likens to the grains of sand upon the sea- 
shore. — Jesus states positively who shall inflict the 
many things upon him, the elders and chief priests 
and scribes. This is the solemn designation of a 
body, namely the highest judicial body of the Jewish 
nation, the Sanhedrim, the body which more than 
any one person, even the high priest, represented the 
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nation. The best explanation of its various members 
is given by Nebe, Leidensgeschichte, I, p. 10, etc. The 
elders were the old experienced men of the nation 
who had acted as judges in the local courts and had 
then been drawn into the high court or Council of 
the 71. They were men of tried practical experience 
in judicial matters. The chief priests some think were 
the heads of the 24 courses of priests, but more likely 
they were the most influential priests drawn from 
the entire priesthood into the Council. They were 
men devoted to the sanctuary and the sacred rights 
of the nation. The scribes were the men of learning 
from the great schools,’ thoroughly versed in legal 
lore. Usually the high priest acted as the chairman. 
The fact, that Christ here names the Sanhedrim as 
the agent of his suffering, points to a trial and a formal 
condemnation. The disciples knew that Christ’s chief 
enemies were the Sanhedrists, and that this body had 
already taken cognizance of Christ and his work.— 
Thus far Jesus had escaped direct issue with this 
representative power of the nation; now he tells them, 
the issue shall be taken, and the Sanhedrim shall con- 
quer, for not only shall Jesus suffer many things, 
but he shall actually be killed. The mockery, the 
scourging, the delivery into the hands of the Gentiles 
are omitted, for the disciples cannot bear all these 
details now. Also the method of the killing is with- 
held, it is not mentioned until chapter 20, 19. But 
the fact of the killing is positively and most plainly 
stated. The previous mention of the Sanhedrim 
pointed to a judicial killing. The verb dxoxtavdjva, 
however, simply means killed in the sense of put out 
of the way, murdered and gotten rid of. It suggests 
no thought of justice on the part of the Jewish tribunal, 
but, in connection with the foregoing xateiv, the gravest 
kind of injustice, judical murder. In this whole 
first announcement of his suffering and death 
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Jesus is brief, reserved, though absolutely truthful, 
He is like one breaking a terrible piece of news to 
his dearest friends. The shock cannot be avoided, but 
it is softened as much as possible. The very thought 
of seeing their beloved Master, whom they had just 
confessed as the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
a bleeding, murdered victim of the Sanhedrim in 
Jerusalem, must have fairly overwhelmed the hearts 
of the disciples, — not only because of their love and 
attachment and high hopes, but because of their 
assurance that the course of the true Messiah was 
the very opposite of suffering and death, namely great- 
ness and glory. — Nevertheless there shall be glory, 
though of a kind far different from the vain expectation 
of the disciples, and the third day be raised up. 
This too “must” be, with the same necessity as all 
that preceded. Very important are the words “on the 
third day,” as they mark the exact time of the resur- 
rection. Christ would be raised up not at some in- 
definite future time, but at a specified time. And 
here we may say that, although Jesus is announcing 
the things that should shortly befall him, gave his 
disciples a condensed statement of what the prophets 
had positively foretold concerning him, yet he viewed 
all that should come not only in the light of prophecy, 
but directly. There is only an analogy in the Old 
Testament for the three days, namely Jonah’s stay in 
the whale’s belly. In the word éyeotiva, “be raised up,” 
the resurrection is described as an act of the Father; 
in Mark 9, 31 and Luke 18, 33, it is described also 
as an act of Christ himself. Both are true: the Son 
of man was raised up, the Son of God arose. — Beyond 
relating Peter’s attempt to dissuade Christ from his 
Passion. Matthew tells us nothing about the effect of 
Christ’s announcement to his disciples. It was cer- 
tainly utterly at variance with their preconceived 
ideas. We cannot say —remembering what Peter 
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now does — that the bare words as Jesus uttered them 
were not understood by the disciples; they were 
understood well enough. And yet their true sense 
was hidden from them by the cloud of their own 
ideas concerning what the climax of the Messiah’s 
career should be. This applies as well to the suffering 
and death as to the resurrection of Christ. In fact, 
an unbelieving criticism to this day denies not only 
the prophecy of Christ as here uttered, but even the 
fulfillment as recorded by all the evangelists and 
preached by all the apostles. The blessings of the 
Passion and Resurrection can be received and enjoyed 
only by faith. . 

V.22. And reads as if thisfollowed at once. — 
It has been said that Peter here was not the rep- 
resentative of all the disciples, but this can hardly 
be claimed. It is rather to be assumed that what 
he here said to Jesus coincided with the thoughts 
of the rest. Virtually he was their representative. — 
Peter took Jesus in order to speak privately with 
him, so as to make his urging more effective, 
xooohaBduevoc, having taken. And it was more effective 
thus, reproducing in a manner the situation when 
Jesus was tempted in the wilderness. — Peter began 
to rebuke him, which is the same word as when Jesus 
began to show his disciples his Passion, only this 
beginning was the opposite of the other and was 
squelched at once, like a deadly serpent raising its 
ugly head to strike. “He§ato, he actually began. — He 
began to rebuke him —the word has in it some- 
thing of vehemence, strong urging as when one comes 
powerfully at another to show him he is entirely 
wrong, éxitudo, to object to one as blamable. — Be it 
far from thee, Lord! or rather more exactly, Mercy 
on thee, Lord! It is an exclamation of disapproval 
mingled with pity. — This shall never be done unto 
thee, ov ui gov, the future like a command, the double 
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negative — in no wise. Thank God, a false prophecy ! 
Peter did not get a chance to say anything more, 
to add why this should not be unto Christ, as that it 
did not behoove the Son of God to suffer and to die; 
or that he should not go to Jerusalem and permit the 
Sanhedrim to lay hands on him, etc. Peter had for- 
gotten the Baptist’s word about the Lamb, as Besser 
says, and he had not learned how much every sinner 
on earth, Peter included, needed the atoning, cleansing 
blood of that Lamb. The very thing Peter rebuked 
Christ for afterwards became the sweetest kernel, 
the Alpha and Omega of all his apostolic preaching. 
To this very day they who fail to see the damning 
power of sin do not see the necessity of the cross, 
misinterpret Christ’s Passion and death, and lose the 
very heart of the Gospel. The blood-theology of Christ 
is for penitent sinners who despair of all self-help. No 
wonder that Christ forbade his disciples to tell any 
man he was the Christ, after they saw his glory on 
the Mount. They who did not understand his priest- 
hood could not proclaim his kingship. — Peter began, 
but did not finish. Jesus never paused one instant to 
ask his urgent disciple, Why? or, What makes you 
think so? He does not for one moment entertain the 
tempting thought or give it room in his heart. Here 
is an example for us who frequently dally with the 
serpent and then find its poisonous fangs lodged in us. 
The moment you recognize the tempter, away with 
him! ; 
V. 23: But he turned and said unto Peter. The 
word “turned” does not say which way Jesus turned. 
Meyer and others take it that Jesus turned his back 
on Peter with disgust. Farrar describes thus: “Turn- 
ing away from him, fixing his eyes on the other dis- 
ciples, and speaking in the hearing of them all — for 
it was fit that they who had heard the words of the 
vast promise should hear also the crushing rebuke, — 
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he exclaimed, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” To turn 
and say to someone — mark that this belongs together 
— suggests not a turning away from, or turning the 
back to one, but turning to face him squarely. The 
idea that Jesus turned his back Meyer and others get 
from the words of Jesus “behind me,” overlooking 
that turning thus Jesus himself places Peter behind 
him, whereas he told him, Get thee behind me, txcays. 
It is certainly more appropriate to think of Jesus 
squarely facing the tempter and bidding him get 
behind — this tempter then moving beaten to the 
rear, —than for Jesus himself to place him in the 
rear by turning away from him. Compare also the 
same word, oteageis, in Luke 9, 55, text for Oculi, 
where no commentator thinks of turning the back to 
some one. — Get thee behind me, Satan — get out 
of my sight, out of my path. These are the very 
words used against Satan at the end of the third 
temptation at the beginning of Christ’s ministry. For 
this reason it will not do to make Satan mean anything 
but the name of the archfiend himself. Unwittingly 
and with the best intentions Peter had made himself 
an agent of Satan. What a warning to watch our 
love, our good intentions, our best acts, lest perhaps 
after all they agree with Satan and not with Christ. 
Roman Catholic commentators are concerned about 
removing the name Satan from Peter, and make it 
mean merely “adversary,” or the word is taken as 
not really spoken to Peter but only to the devil him- 
self. Some others do the same, as Farrar: “The word 
(Satan), in fact, was among the Jews, as in the East 
generally, and to this day, a very common one for 
anything bold, powerful, dangerous—for every 
secret opponent or open enemy.” All this may be so; 
yet in a striking and exact repetition, both from the 
lips of Jesus, both in temptations, yea, in the same 
kind of temptations, there can be no difference as to 
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who is meant by Satan — none but the Evil One him- 
self. The argument that after just praising Peter 
as the rock Jesus could not have called him Satan, 
or an agent of Satan, overlooks that in Peter there 
was flesh as well as spirit, ignorance as well as faith, 
weakness as well as strength. How could Christ call 
him a rock when he knew Peter would deny him 
shamefully? The name pointed to what the grace of 
Christ would eventually make of Peter, as yet the 
work had only begun. The fact that the Scriptures 
tell us the faults of the apostles so plainly and truth- 
fully is an indication of their absolute reliability; 
and these faults, as we read of them, are a comfort 
to us in our fight against the flesh and Satan, as Peter 
himself afterwards wrote, “knowing that the same 
afflictions are accomplished in your brethren that are 
in the world.” 1 Pet. 5, 9. — Thou art a stumbling- 
block unto me, oxdvialiov — ozavidinteov. The word 
“stumblingblock” suggests to us a block lying in one’s 
path, over which one stumbles and falls to the ground; 
but the Greek word signifies the stick to which the 
bait in a trap is fixed, so as to spring the trap if 
the stick is touched. This is far more expressive of 
temptation. One may indeed fall in temptation (Rom. 
14, 13), but here the thought is of one caught in temp- 
tation. One who falls may rise again, one who is 
caught in a death-trap is lost. The latter would have 
been the case if Jesus had been caught by means 
of the oxaviahov. In the metaphorical use of the word 
the general sense of offense prevails (A. V., compare 
also Matth. 18, 7-9).—Jesus states in what way 
Peter’s effort is a stumblingblock or offense to him: 
for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things 
of men. “The things of God” and “the things of 
men” are here opposites; the former are the great, 
blessed, saving purposes, plans, and acts of God, the 
latter the blind, erring, sinful purposes and ways 
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of men. Peter “minded” (eoveis) the latter, his heart 
with its thinking and desires was set on these, not on 
the others. “To the world the cross was offensive, 
to Christ whatever opposed the cross.” Bengel. Besser 
remarks that in Peter’s word, “This shall never be 
unto thee,” lies the second thought, “This shall never 
be unto me.” Peter must have been shocked at Christ’s 
reply to his well-meant urging. He could then have 
hardly understood that by his attempt to dissuade 
Christ from the cross he was laying arrows upon the 
bow of Satan to shoot at his beloved Savior. The 
more reason why Peter’s proceeding should be stopped. 
One thing, however, must have flashed into his mind 
with its human way of dreading the cross and advising 
against it, namely that all this about Christ’s passion, 
death, and resurrection was a divine thing, “‘of God,” 
and therefore holy, blessed, saving, and that every 
contradictory idea was evil, dangerous, damnable, 
satanic. Thus the very temptation Peter brought 
unwittingly upon Christ was used to help him on to 
true godliness. The text does not say whether Jesus’ 
reply to Peter was uttered so that the other disciples 
also heard it. Farrar supposes so, and the words 
that follow lend some likelihood to the supposition. 

In v. 24 we have “the things of God” as opposed 
to “the things of man’ as they apply to us on the 
basis of their application to Christ in his passion and 
resurrection. Then, when Peter in dread of the 
cross advised against the cross, Jesus spoke these 
great words, and then, when we are inclined to repeat 
Peter’s thoughts and to act according to them, we 
must allow Christ’s words to set us right. Oh, how 
often this will be! — The word disciples is defined 
by any man who would come after me. A disciple 
is one who would come after or follow Christ. The 
word “would,” de, points to the will; there is no com- 
pulsion, no irresistible grace. In the condition of 
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reality ei diet there is the thought of actually willing 
to come after Jesus; the English “would” fails to bring 
this out clearly. E. Frommel says, “Christ does not 
draw his sheep by a rope; in his army there are none 
but volunteers.” The grace of God in Christ is such 
as draws the will and wins it for the Savior and 
salvation. “To come after Christ” is to make him 
the leader, the head, the Shepherd of the flock, and 
us his followers, bound to him, following closely in 
his steps. To come after Jesus faith in him as 
the Savior of our souls. None really “come after him” 
who make him only their teacher, their ideal, their 
moral leader. ‘Note the universal reach of us, “any 
man.’’ — Let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me. ’Axaovéoua — decline, refuse, turn 
some one off, refuse association and companionship 
- with some one. And the one thus to be denied is 
éautéc, “himself,’”’ not some portion of self, some fault, 
some special desire and habit, some outward manner 
or practice, but the very center of one’s being, SELF. 
The natural, sinful self is meant as it centers in the 
things of this earthly life, like the Prodigal in the far 
country away from his father. “I know not the man,” 
as Peter said of Christ when thrice he denied him, 
so must you say of yourself, if you would deny self 
and acknowledge Christ. This is not self-denial in the 
current sense of the word, but conversion, the very 
first essential of the life in Christ. It includes con- 
trition, which sees all the sin of self and the damnation 
and death in it, and in dismay and sorrow turns from 
it and flees to Christ in faith as the only hope. So 
self is cast out of the heart and Christ put in its stead, 
so that with Paul you live henceforth not unto your- 
self, but unto Christ who died for you. Frommel says, 
“You can deny only one whom you know, with whom 
you have associated. You can deny a friend and break 
off relations with him. So the thing here is, to say to 
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the sinful old self, I know thee not, for I know another, 
for love of whom I must give thee up, for his love 
and favor is worth more to me than thine.”’ Luther 
says our whole life is to be a repentance, i. e. a denial 
of self, a constant acknowledgment of Christ. — 
And take up his cross. The verb aigew here used is 
not essentially different from Acupdvew, Matth. 10, 38; 
the former means take up or lift up so as to bear, the 
latter simply take. “The cross,” tov otavedv, as they 
who are condemned to crucifixion must shoulder their 
crosses in order to carry them to the place of execution. 
The figure is very striking to us still, when we picture 
it vividly to our minds. . Think of it: all followers 
of Christ like a great procession of men about to be 
crucified, each loaded with his cross, — aitot —a 
particular one for each. We may even in Paul’s lan- 
guage carry the figure farther, when he tells us that 
they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, Gal. 
5, 24, and that he himself was crucified with Christ, 
Gal. 2, 20. Crucifixion, and the cross as a symbol of 
it, a dreadful burden indeed, was not a Jewish, but a 
Roman mode of execution. It must, therefore, have 
been strange to the disciples to hear Jesus speak of 
the cross for his followers. Why he chose the word 
they learned soon enough — because he himself bore 
the cross, and we must “come after him.” The word 
“cross” has grown very familiar to us, and thus it 
has lost not only its striking symbolism, but, we fear, 
also its distinctive sense. The cross is that suffering 
‘which comes upon us as followers and confessors of 
Christ, which thus grows out of our connection with 
him. The cross is thus the mark of the Christian, 
and let us remember every Christian is marked by it. 
It is your badge of service in the army of the Lord; 
it is your medallion of honor, like the iron cross once 
granted by the German emperor and the old Victoria 
cross by the English king for valor. The cross is 
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distasteful to the flesh, but wholesome and necessary 
to the spirit in order to crucify the flesh and be drawn . 
more closely to the crucified one. Christ shapes a 
special cross for every one, and he helps each one to 
bear it. But he calls on us to take it up and shoulder 
it; he wants our wills to act in following him who 
bore the cross for us. Christ’s cross alone atones for 
our sins, there is no atoning power in our crosses; 
in fact there needs to be no such power, for Christ’s 
cross is all-sufficient.— And follow me, with self 
denied and the cross upon us, so we are to follow; 
and he says emphatically “me” — this is he who went 
up to Jerusalem and suffered many things, was killed, 
and the third day rose again. “Follow me” means 
tread in my steps all your life long. Godet says that 
in traveling three things are necessary: first, to say 
farewell (to self); secondly, to carry our baggage 
(the cross) ; thirdly, to proceed with the journey (fol- 
low. me). In studying the three imperatives, note that 
the first two are aorists: dxaevycdoto, dedtm, but the 
third a present tense: dxohovteitw — “deny” and “take 
up” as one act, then “follow” continually; the former 
thus a preparation for the latter. — All these things 
are impossible to us, for no human powers are able to 
convert the heart or to follow Christ in the Christian 
life; but Christ himself enables us. 

V. 25. He does it in the following words full of 
light, power, and grace. For introduces a great 
reason to move our hearts and draw our wills. 
Whosoever, 4s, like ts, while an indefinite relative 
is universal in its force. Would save his life shall 
lose it, é0v #é4n . . . Gaohéoet, future, the case is 
one fully expected, and it is stated what in that case 
shall happen. The word ®éiew points to the will again, 
namely to the will of the natural self which must be 
denied, for its one purpose and effort is “to save the 
life,” thereby losing it. The Lord uses a paradoxical 
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form of statement, in order to impress what he says 
upon the mind of his hearers, and to make them search 
out and discover his meaning. ‘Whosoever would save 
his life,’ by minding the things that be of men, with 
human wisdom, after Peter’s fashion — as thousands 
the world over do, attending most earnestly only to the 
interests of their earthly existence, -— he “shall lose 
it,’ even in the very act of his saving it in such fashion. 
He may get abundantly what he would, but in all 
his getting that will be absent which would really 
save his life. For “life” the Greek has yoxn, translated 
in the margin “soul.” It admits of a double sense, 
one the natural, and one the spiritual. Whoever makes 
his great concern the life natural, will certainly by 
that very thing lose the life spiritual. — And who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake, 6s Gv dxoiéoy 

evenoet, as in the previous sentence (dév — éavy, 
Bud is not always used in sentences of this kind). 
“Lose” here means relatively in suffering and cross- 
bearing, or entirely in giving it up in martyrdom, 
as some are called to do, he shall find it, he shall 
live indeed, in the full sense of the word, here already 
while he remains here, and forever after. To save 
one’s life is, not to deny self; to lose one’s life, in the 
second part of the paradox, is to deny self and to take 
up the cross. To lose one’s life, in the first part of 
the paradox, is to lose it truly, the earthly existence 
and all connected with it, and the spiritual as well, 
namely life in the full sense of the word. What a 
tremendous irreparable loss! To find life is to obtain 
the true life and to have it now and evermore. The 
word find reminds us of the man in the parable who 
“found” the pearl of great price. Finding excludes 
merit, for this true life we neither make, nor earn in 
any way; it is a gift laid down for us where by the 
guidance and leading of God we merely find it. What 
an inexpressibly great and invaluable find! “For my 
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sake,” Christ says, lose your life; the expression is a 
wide one, denoting that as we reject self and its fleshly, 
selfish promptings we accept Christ, and then remain 
true to him. “For my sake’ includes conversion and 
the faithful Christian life following it. Oh, that we 
all might learn fully to put Christ in the place of self ; 
to let the flesh and all its desires die, in order that 
Christ may be our life and live in us wholly! All our 
lives we must study and practice this lesson, and 
none of us learns it too well. Luther writes: “These 
two paradoxical sentences are, one a threat, the other 
a promise. The threat is: He that saves his life shall 
lose it. The promise: He that loses his life shall save 
it. But we must carefully note the little word ‘for 
my sake.’ For there are many who lose their . life 
wilfully, and the heretics also suffer much (as they 
think) for God’s sake, but in truth on account of their 
pride and in order to parade boastfully in their wis- 
dom. Blessed, however, is he who suffers for Christ’s 
sake.” 

V. 26. For adds a reason for what has just 
been said, and it does this in a way so convincing and 
simple that it certainly ought to move every one; yet 
many both disregard and contradict it. — What shall 
a man be profited, what benefit or advantage would 
he have, if he shall gain the whole world (einbjoetm 

éav xegdjon, regular condition of expectancy) ; 
etias the thing in its most favorable light and 
counting the possible profit in this direction at the 
very highest, and forfeit his life, i. e. in making 
this gain? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his life, i. e. having thus lost it and gained only the 
world? The answer is, He is profited absolutely 
nothing, and there is absolutely nothing he can give. 
Christ here reduces the whole thing to a simple prob- 
lem in profit and loss. Men strive for the things of 
this world, they can gain only a small measure of 
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them for'a brief space of time. But suppose the 
highest world-ambition were actually fulfilled —a 
man have the .whole world, all its wealth, power, 
pleasure, glory —the beauty of all fair things that 
ever grew on it, the grandeur of all the high things 
that ever towered aloft on it — all sensations, all en- 
joyments, all achievements, all satisfactions: what 
benefit would all of it be, if true life were forfeited in 
attaining this world-ambition? The answer comes out 
zero. This is the case even if the natural life be lost 
in grasping the world, or any one thing of the world. 
When a man dies, all that he has slips from him. But 
to lose the true life, or rather never to gain it while 
all else is gained, is to forfeit all in the end, for death 
must come in a short time. What then can a man 
give in exchange for the true life? Will the world, 
or any of its treasures, buy it for him? There is no 
possible coin to buy this life with. The only answer 
to the problem in this form is absolute zero once more. 
But here we see what it means to deny self and to 
follow Christ —it is to gain what the whole world 
is too poor a thing to pay for: the true life which is 
salvation here and hereafter. Christ, the Christ who 
died on Golgotha, he is the only price that buys the 
life, the soul, tv yuxnv, salvation, for us. In him we 
find life. Freely he gives himself to us who believe. 
If “the life” is worth more than the whole world, 
Christ crucified is worth more than “the life’ (wx, 
comp. Luke 9, 25: éavtéc, “his own self”) and Christ 
crucified is ours by faith. Who would not cheerfully 
trade a thousand worlds for Christ? And looking back 
from these conclusions let us glorify him who chose 
the cross for our sakes and spurned the temptation 
that tried to dissuade him, and let his mind be our 
mind as now we grasp his cross for our salvation 
and take up our cross in gratefulness to follow him, 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The story of the text moves forward with such distinct 
steps that ordinary homiletical analysis may easily be applied, 
and the resulting sermon will be simple, natural, and well 
balanced. There are four steps, and we have them in this 
outline: 


The Temptation for Christ to Abandon the Cross. 


I. Christ’s announcement of the cross. 
Il. Peter’s attempt to turn Christ from the cross. 
Ill. Christ’s victory in adhering to the cross. 
IV. Christ’s presentation of the blessedness of the cross 
for us. 


Kromphardt’s effort is less effective: The Temptation of Jesus 
by Peter: I. How it came about; II. How it strongly affected 
Jesus; III. How Jesus victoriously overcame it. 

Instead of simple analysis, we may pick up the text at 
one of its vital points. One of these is the idea of necessity in 
the word “must,” vy. 21. This idea of necessity underlies the en- 
tire text: — The worldly principle and the divine —they square- 
ly contradict each other. 


The Divine Necessity of the Cross 


I. Its divine necessity for Christ. 

1. The decisive principle; not present or 
temporary advantage, but eternal salva- 
tion for us, and eternal joy and glory in 
this salvation of ours for Christ. 

2. Peter cannot tolerate present suffering, and 
forgets the eternal things, as men general- 
ly do. 

8. Satan deceitfully urges Christ to get the 
eternal things in an easier way than by 
the cross —i. e. to lose them. 

4. Christ is absolutely firm, sees and follows 
unwaveringly the only way to reach the 
glorious goal set for him by the Father 
for our sakes. 


II. Its divine necessity for the Christian. 


1. The decisive principle for us is the same: 
which shall it be, present advantage, 
or eternal salvation? 
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2. The folly of men generally: either they dis- 
count the eternal altogether, or they try 
to run in both directions at once. 

4, The Christian turns from the world in true 
repentance, puts Christ above all else in 
his soul in true faith, is ready to lose all 
else so he may retain Christ, is counted a 
fool by the world for losing so much of 
the earthly, but gains both the best of 
this life and life to come. 


Another vital point is the “cross,” v. 24, which lies also in the 
words “suffer, and be killed,” v. 21: — Usually we think of the 
cross and what it involves as something terrible, from which 
we should flee at all hazard. That is what Péter thought when 
in our text he tried to turn Jesus from the cross. But Jesus 
looked at it with other eyes. He saw the glory of it: 


The Glory of the Cross. 


I. A mark of battle; II. A badge of service; III. A symbol of 
victory. F 


The idea of the cross as presented in our text may be turned 
in a slightly different direction: Jesus voluntarily accepted the 
cross, for love of us. He wants us to follow him voluntarily, 
also bearing our cross. He pictures the cross as something at- 
tractive, something not to flee from, but gladly to accept. 


The Attractive Cross 


I. Our salvation made it so attractive for him. 
II. Our profit should make it so for us. 


Of course, there is a difference between Christ’s cross and ours, 
but this can be easily taken care of in the elaboration of the 
parts. — Here is a third treatment: 


‘ 


Two Views of the Cross. 


I. Two views of the cross as Christ bore it. 
The view which minds the things of men; the 
view which minds the things of God. 

II. Two also of the cross as the Christian bears it. 


The view which sees in it nothing but loss; the 
view which sees in it a little loss swallowed up 
in an immeasurable gain. 
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Note that the theme is not split on the word “two,” which 
would make two little sermons tied together, but on the differ- 
ence that lies in the term “cross.” One may also formulate in 
this way: How shall we look at the cross: 1) At the one Christ 
bore for us; II. At the one we are to bear after Christ? The 
sub-parts can then be arranged as first negatively: not so ete., 
and secondly, positively: but so ete. — Bernbeck centers on the 
idea of our Lord’s greatness as displayed in our text: 


The Greatness of Our Savior as He Approaches Jerusalem and 
the Cross. 


Il. His firm determination in the face of death. 
II, His holy ardor in crushing the temptation of his 
own disciple. 
Ill. His divine wisdom in weighing the temporal and 
the eternal. 


The division may perhaps be improved: 1) See how he faces 
death; 2) Conquers temptation; 3) Invites us to follow his ex- 
ample. — Peter made a terrible mistake when he tried to make 
Jesus avoid the cross. 


Make No Mistake About the Cross! 


I. Christ bore his —the result was redemption and 
salvation. 

II. You bear yours —the result will be eternal gain 
for you. 


REMINISCERE 


Luke 10, 17-20 


A text on justification is essential to a good 
Lenten series, and here we have this text. In the 
last text Jesus tells us how he must be delivered 
into death and then rise again. Now comes our 
present text and adds why, namely, “for our justi- 
fication,” i. e. in order that our names may be writ- 
ten in heaven. This is the great object which Christ 
had in view in his Passion. The Passion itself 
is not directly mentioned in the text, yet Christ’s great 
and everlasting victory over Satan is mentioned, and 
this is based on the Passion. The last text showed 
us the Evil One behind Peter trying to deceive and 
mislead Jesus, and we saw him hurled behind Christ 
with victorious power. Now, however, the whole 
victory of Christ rises before us: Satan fallen from 
heaven, his angels subject even to the commands of 
the seventy in Jesus’ name. The blood of Christ de- 
livers us from his power, it writes our names in heaven 
as the justified citizens of the new Jerusalem, it gives 
us eternal salvation. 

V. 17. The beginning of Luke’s tenth chapter 
recounts the mission of the seventy. They were chosen 
from the larger circle of Christ’s disciples and sent 
two by two as advance heralds of Christ “before his 
face into every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come.” The instructions with which they 
were sent out are fully recorded for us. They were 
merely to make ready the way for Christ himself who 
would come after them with his fuller preaching and 
instruction. It has been calculated that there were 
about thirty-five places to which the seventy could have 
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gone; but this seems very much as if thus the places 
were reckoned simply according to the number of 
pairs of the heralds, each pair going only to one town 
or locality. The instructions which Christ gave hardly 
bear out this view, for the heralds are told, if one 
place rejects them, to go on. The number seventy, 
however, divided into thirty-five parties, certainly 
covered the territory assigned to them in a compar- 
atively short time. Their task done each pair returned 
to Jesus. Some place of meeting him must have been 
named in advance. They could, of course, return only 
at intervals as they happened, pair by pair, to finish 
their journey. The meeting-place, as far as can be 
judged, was at or near Jerusalem.— Thus the 
seventy returned. There is a complete unanimity 
among them as to the feelings that now fill them; not 
a trace of discouragement do we find, or of sadness as 
if they had met any failure on their brief mission, but 
all alike they return neta yaods, with joy. The cause 
of their joy is exceptional. They rejoice, not because 
they were received everywhere with open arms and 
hearts, not because their message that the kingdom 
of God was come nigh found ready acceptance every- 
where, not because their experience on their journey 
had been pleasant, not because they were accounted 
worthy to be Christ’s missionaries, or because they 
themselves felt the full blessedness of the kingdom — 
but because the devils were subject unto them! — For 
this is the special feature of their report on their 
return, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us 
in thy name. The word «i, “even,” shows that 
diseases were also subject to them, as, in fact, Christ 
had especially instructed them to heal the sick, v. 9. 
Jesus had not mentioned the driving out of demons 
when he gave them their instructions, although v. 18 
shows that this power was included in their com- 
mission. What probably flattered the seventy es- 
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pecially was the fact that they were uniformly suc- 
cessful where in one instance at least the Twelve 
themselves had failed, Luke 9, 40. — The devils or 
demons (margin) were the evil spirits, or fallen angels, 
which took bodily possession of some poor mortals in 
order to abuse them in the most terrible ways. This 
fearful affliction is clearly distinguished from lunacy, 
Matth. 4, 24, and in the descriptions of possessed 
people, as the demoniac in the country of the Gadarenes 
(the evil spirit going into the swine), the dumb and 
blind demoniac, Matth. 12, 22, another merely dumb, 
Luke 11, 14, etc., Christ addressed the demons, these 
addressed him. In fact the whole New Testament 
account impresses upon the reader the reality of this 
terrible thing, human creatures possessed by devils. 
Accordingly we read in Horst’s Zauber-Bibliothek: 
“It is in vain to attempt to clear away from these 
Gospel narratives the devil and his demons. Such an 
exegesis is opposed to the whole faith of the world at 
that time. If we are to make these statements mean 
now just what we please, why did no single man in the 
ancient world understand them so? Are we become 
wiser? Then let us congratulate ourselves on our 
good fortune: but we cannot, on that account, compel 
these venerable writers to say what they in their own 
time neither could nor would say.”” Matson, The Ad- 
versary, in the chapter on “Diabolism and Lunacy,” 
p. 177, etc., goes fully into the question and recounts 
a number of modern cases. He gives as a good defini- 
tion of possession the following: ‘A certain abnormal 
state of mind exists which is not insanity according 
to the legal definition of the term. It is a state unaf- 
fected, so far as science can prove, by any physical 
condition of the body; on which medicine appears to 
have no effect, and on which religion alone seems to 
exercise any beneficial control.’ — Subject unto us 
in thy name gives the power of Jesus’ name all the 
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credit for the expulsion of the demons by the seventy. 
Not that this name wrought upon the demons in any 
way like a charm, but the very opposite. Christ had 
given power to these disciples to use his name for 
healing and undoing the devil’s work. Christ himself 
therefore expelled every demon the seventy drove out. 
Charms are always a forsaking of God, using means 
which he has forbidden, therefore also so generally 
employed where prayer to God in Christ’s name seems 
not to bring the desired result. There is no power of 
Jesus or of his holy, saving name in any charm; these 
rather are a subtle, cunning hold of the devil himself 
upon the mind and heart of those who trust in them. 

As one pair of messengers after another arrives 
Jesus heard their report. Then, when all are together 
again at last, Jesus addressed them. 

V.18. There is quite a variety of interpretations 
for the brief statement: I beheld Satan fallen as 
lightning from heaven. The old Fathers combine © 
this fall of Satan with his original fall from God into 
sin in consequence of which he was cast out of heaven; 
a few advance the date to the birth of Christ; Lange 
and Philippi place it at the temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness in the definite defeat of Satan there; still 
others, like Meyer, connect it with the sending out of 
the seventy. Some interpret “beheld,” as an actual 
vision of Satan falling, others interpret of spiritual 
sight. The two tenses of the words “beheld,” éteagovv, 
imperfect, and zeodvta, aorist, must be noted. These 
tenses show that Satan fell at a definite moment in 
the past, and they preclude the idea that Jesus by his 
spiritual sight beheld the defeat of Satan as then in 
process of taking place and ending at a future time, 
either at Christ’s death or resurrection, or at the last 
day. The fall, when Jesus spoke had already taken 
place (aorist), in one moment as it were, and Jesus 
had beheld it with continued gaze (imperfect). — The 
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idea of the sudden and terrible fall of Satan is shown 
also in the comparison as lightning, ®s doteaiy. We 
may read either “as lightning falls from heaven,” 
or “fallen from heaven as lightning,” for gram- 
matically either combination can be made. But 
whether we say Satan fell, or Satan fell from heaven 
is virtually the same. Philippi, Glawbenslehre, 3, 324, 
points out that “heaven” is used in such phrases, not 
to denote a locality, but to denote either supernatural 
blessedness, or supernatural power. Here the latter 
is indicated by the whole context. ‘Like lightning,” 
in one swift, terrific fall Satan was hurled down, 
down; and he fell from heaven, from his vast super- 
natural power. Leyser says: “All his power 
evanesced.” Meyer writes: “Fallen from heaven does 
not presuppose that Satan’s seat was in heaven, but 
connotes the thought of his highly-risen power, as 
above v. 15 and Is. 14, 12; to represent the rapidity 
and suddenness by the figure of the lightning was, 
because of the words ‘from heaven,’ just as natural 
and proper, as a similar comparison with lightning 
in Matth. 24, 27.” In a mighty way, then, the great 
prince of darkness was hurled, like a flash, from the 
exalted seat of his power, broken, shattered, defeated. 
He is conquered, he cannot rule as he pleases and 
carry out all his diabolical designs. When this 
occurred is not stated. Two periods deserve special 
consideration: one when Satan lost his first estate 
and was cast out of heaven; the other when he met 
his first significant defeat at the hands of Jesus in 
the temptation in the wilderness. We prefer the latter 
with Philippi and Zahn, but acknowledge that the 
former also fits the words of Jesus. We scarcely need 
to say that Jesus here speaks of Satan as a mighty 
angel, an actual spirit-being, not a mere impersonal 
principle of evil. This great fiend, the implacable 
foe of man, has, lost his mastery. To him, the very 
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head of the great evil spirit kingdom, Jesus directs 
the attention of his disciples. Because Satan’s power 
is shattered, therefore the demons now are forced to 
yield. The disciples must not think that only here 
and there certain spirits have been defeated, much 
less that their victories over these spirits were the 
real victory; they must know that something tre- 
mendous lies back of all this, namely the total defeat 
of the whole power of Satan. And this is due to 
no one but to Jesus himself, for when he says, “I 
beheld,” it is as if he had struck the blow that hurled 
the prince of evil down, and as if Jesus as the victor 
stood beholding in triumph what his saving power had 
wrought for man. 

V.19. Because Satan is fallen, therefore one vic- 
tory after another shall be achieved over his power 
and the agents he uses. Behold — it certainly de- 
serves attention. I have given you, 5f5oxa —I have 
given you and ye now have. This is not a mere gift 
superadded to one already bestowed, but the original 
gift, only it is now defined in the light of the successful 
experience of the seventy. — The gift is authority 
to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy. “Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and adder, the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet; because he had set his love 
upon me, therefore will I deliver him: I will set him 
on high because he hath known my name.” Ps. 91, 
13-14. “To tread upon serpents and scorpions” is a 
portion of what is included in “all the power of the 
enemy.” Jesus is not speaking of any authority over 
the laws of nature and the destructive forces of nature 
as such, but of the authority over the devil’s power. 
Just as the word heaven suggested the image of the 
lightning, so here the enemy, “that old serpent, the 
devil,” suggests, “serpents and scorpions.” In the 
same way Paul writes to the Romans: “The God of 
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peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 
Rom. 16, 20. That the expression “to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions” is figurative is shown by the 
verb “tread,” xateiv, and also by Ps. 91 quoted above. 
We know of no case where a serpent or a scorpion 
was actually trodden upon by one of Christ’s disciples. 
Paul had an adder strike his hand and took no hurt 
from its poison, but he did not tread upon the creature, 
except in a figurative way. Acts 28, 5. The worst 
serpents and scorpions against which Christ’s dis- 
ciples have to contend are not the natural creatures 
whose poisonous properties threaten their earthly 
lives. Ez. 2, 6; Gen. 3, 15, and the passage from 
Romans above. It is a greater victory to tread upon 
delusion, deception, and spiritual falsehood than upon 
poisonous creatures. But this spiritual victory over 
the devil’s power does not by any means exclude the 
special divine protection which God’s providence 
vouchsafes to believers and especially to the messen- 
gers of the cross when devoting themselves to their 
work. Countless instances could here be adduced of 
just such wonderful experiences of treading unhurt 
upon dangerous creatures, of escaping from what 
seemed instant destruction. Yet this special divine 
protection is not a justification of recklessness on our 
part. We must use due caution and prudence. Nor 
does Christ mean to exempt his followers from all 
dangers, for some have died literally from the bite 
of serpents and the sting of scorpions. When it seems 
best to Christ he permits the death of his messengers, 
but only then. The devil cannot destroy the instru- 
ments of Christ until Christ himself is ready to lay 
them aside and use others.— The most marvelous 
expression here is not that concerning serpents and 
scorpions, but that concerning all the power of 
the enemy. To differentiate this as referring to 
the spiritual, while power to tread on serpents and 
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scorpions is made to refer to the natural domain, is 
certainly a mistake, as this last is included in the first. 
“All the power,” éxi xdoav tiv divauw, is the natural as 
well as the spiritual. We are masters over all the 
devil’s power when we dwell under Christ in his king- 
dom. The more we know our dreadful “enemy” and 
his “power,” the more we will understand the great- 
ness of Christ’s promise here. 


“The old bitter foe 
Now means deadly woe: 
Deep guile and great might 
Are his dread arms in fight, 
On earth is not his equal. . ° 


Though devils all the world should fill, 
All watching to devour us, 
We tremble not, we fear no ill, 
They cannot overpower us. 
This world’s prince may still 
Scowl fierce as he will, 
He can harm us none, 
For he is judged — undone. 
One little word o’erthrows him.”—Luther. 


This fearlessness before the power of Satan the 
great Reformer manifested while on his journey to 
appear before the Diet of Worms in April, 1521. 
While in Frankfort he wrote to Spalatin: “I learn 
that an imperial order has been issued to frighten me; 
but Christ lives, and we will enter Worms in spite 
of the gates of hell and the evil spirits of the power 
of the air” (Eph. 2, 2). When he was tempted to 
quit his journey and accept such protection as power- 
ful friends offered him, he repeated what he had 
likewise written to Spalatin from Oppenheim, that he 
would go to Worms though there were as many devils 
there as tiles upon the house-tops; though Huss was 
burned with fire, truth had not been burned. Before 
his death, however, he said: “I was unafraid, fright- 
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ened at nothing, God is able to make one even thus’ 
reckless; I do not know whether I could be so joyful 
now.” Koestlin, Martin Luther, 3rd ed., p. 442, etc. — 
And nothing shall in any wise hurt you. The reading 
is either the fut. indic. aéuyoe, or the aor. subj. ddumijoy 
(so Alex. Souter, and R. V. margin) ; the former is 
less frequent, used in quotations from the LXX and 
by Christ, both are classic also, and express a strong 
negation of something in the future: “nothing in any 
way shall harm you.” Meyer makes ovdév the object 
instead of the subject, reading: “the power of the 
enemy shall hurt you nothing in any wise’’; but this 
is too unusual. The Lutheran Commentary remarks 
that this is a foretaste and a prefigurement of the 
times of complete redemption, when the groaning and 
travailing of creation shall cease, the curse be removed, 
and the new creation, characterized by righteousness 
and peace, be inaugurated. Baugher. There is some- 
thing unspeakably great in this assurance of Jesus 
to the seventy; compare also Mark 16, 18. Weak, 
erring, faulty, helpless men, pitted against the entire 
hellish kingdom, and yet not lost, not even hurt in 
any way, but triumphing completely. This was glori- 
ous indeed. It was plain now what it meant when 
the seventy had been able to heal the sick and free 
the possessed. But all this victory of theirs was a 
gift of Christ to them — “I have given you”; he was 
the Stronger who had despoiled the strong one and 
now divided the spoils to his followers. 

The words as they read in v. 20 do not say: 
Rejoice not in this . . . but rather rejoice in the 
other (A. V.); but: Rejoice not in the former at all. 
There is no pédiov, as a few texts would have it, and 
we must not insert one, as Zahn virtually suggests. 
Jesus purposely puts his thought into a striking form; 
let us remember Matth. 7, 22, where some will say 
in vain on the last day that they drove out devils in 
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Jesus’ name. Ordinarily we would consider it a cause 
for joy when. devils are driven out, and it certainly 
is for the victims that have found release, but here 
Jesus is speaking of the disciples and he leaves out 
reference to those freed from the dreadful bondage 
of possession. The joy the disciples are not to have 
at all is this: 6u ta xvetuata tuiv ixotéooetat, j, e, the joy 
that they can lord it over these spirits and make them 
do their bidding, the joy of mere mastery. Such joy 
might prove very dangerous to them. Now Jesus 
might have put the contrast thus: But rejoice in this 
that poor souls were freed from the dominion of these 
spirits. He does a better thing, he points the disciples 
to themselves, to a joy which must mean everything 
to themselves. — It is that your names are written in 
heaven, évyéyeaxtat have been written, and are thus 
on record now. Moses interceded for Israel after the 
worship of the golden calf, in the words: “Yet now, if 
thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.”’ 
Ex. 32, 32. David prays against the wicked: “Let 
them be blotted out of the book of the living, and not 
be written with the righteous.” Ps. 69, 28. Compare 
Is. 4, 3, “every one that is written among the living 
in Jerusalem.” Paul writes of his “fellow laborers, 
whose names are in the book of life.” Phil. 4, 3. 
Daniel does the same, in the great tribulation “thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book,” cf. Dan. 12, 1. To him that 
overcometh is promised by the Lord: “I will not blot 
out his name out of the book of life, but I will confess 
his name before my Father, and before his angels,” 
Rev. 3, 5; cf. 18, 8; 20, 12; especially also 21, 27: 
through the portals of the new Jerusalem none shall 
enter “but they which are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life.” To have our names written in heaven is an 
expression most likely taken from the genealogical 
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records kept by the Jews. To be written in the Lamb’s 
book of life — justification. The moment faith re- 
ceives Christ and his merits, that moment a man is 
justified, i. e. his name is entered on the book ot 
life. The moment faith dies and Christ is lost to a 
soul, the name is blotted out in heaven. “They that 
depart from thee shall be written in the earth, because 
they have forsaken the Lord, the fountain of living 
waters.” Jer. 17, 13. The joy over ithe power to 
expel demons may be altogether delusive, for many 
at the last day shall exclaim in surprise: “Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works?” Matth. 7, 22. No charismatic 
faith, but only faith in the grace and merits of Christ 
saves. The joy over what we do, even in the name of 
Christ, is often not pure, as is the joy over what 
Christ does for us. The devil sinned through pride 
and great deeds are still a temptation to this sin of 
the devil. In all our casting out devils by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel let us not rejoice but be utterly 
humble and know that when we have done all we have 
earned no merit, but are nothing except lost sinners 
saved only by the blood of the Lamb. Our Confession 
(Book of Concord, Jacobs, 652, 18) calls Christ “the 
true book of life.” It tells us, 653, 25, ‘“‘only the elect, 
whose names are written in the book of life, are saved.” 
“Therefore the entire Holy Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, direct all men to Christ, as the Book of 
Life, in which they should seek the eternal election 
of the Father. For it has been decided by the Father 
from eternity that whom he would save he would 
save through Christ (John 14, 6): ‘No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.’ And again (John 10, 9): 
‘I am the door; by me, if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved.’” 661, 66. “Therefore no one who would 
be saved should trouble or harass himself with 
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thoughts concerning the secret counsel of God, as to 
whether he also is elected and ordained to eternal 
life; for with these miserable Satan is accustomed 
to attack and annoy godly hearts. But they should 
hear Christ, who is the Book of Life and of God’s 
eternal election of all God’s children to eternal life; 
who testifies to all men without distinction that it is 
God’s will that all men who labor and are heavy laden 
with sin should come to him, in order that he may 
give them rest and save them (Matth. 11, 28).” 661, 
70. “Moreover, no occasion is afforded either for 
despondency or for a shameless, dissolute life by this 
doctrine, viz. when men are taught that they should 
seek eternal election in Christ and his holy Gospel, 
as in the Book of Life, which excludes no penitent 
sinner, but allures and calls all the poor, heavy-laden, 
and troubled, and promises the Holy Ghost for puri- 
fication and renewal.” 665, 89. Since “God chose 
you from the beginning unto salvation in sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief (faith) of the truth,” év ayuoug 
avetwatos xai mote. dintetas, we may say both, that our 
names were written in heaven when before the foun- 
dation of the world God chose us in Christ Jesus 
(Eph. 1, 4), and that our names are written in heaven 
when now Christ is made ours by faith. For we are 
elected in no other way than we are justified, év Xouwr@ 
— jin Christ made ours with all his merits, which as 
all the Scriptures testify, is “in sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth,” or — expressing it 
in its briefest form — by faith. — Rejoice that your 
names are written, etc. “Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ: by whom also we have access by faith into his 
grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.” Rom. 5, 1-2. This rejoicing includes 
the knowledge of our blessed condition as justified and 
chosen believers in Christ. Christ (the book of life) 
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is the foundation of our joy, and we are in Christ by 
faith, and so we rejoice. Day by day this joy ‘is to 
fill us as men whose “citizenship is in heaven,” Phil. 
3, 20, whose names are recorded in the Lamb’s book. 
Moreover, this joy is to increase until we reach our 
last earthly day. Valerius Herberger chose Luke 10, 20 
in joy like this as his funeral text, fixing the following 
outlines: 1) Who the writer is that records our names 
in heaven; 2) what is meant by the ink; 3) what the 
pen is; 4) what the book is; 5) what the writing 
itself is. — “Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven” is one of those far-reaching expressions which 
includes all our salvation.in Christ Jesus. And in any 
sermon on these words, especially also in a Lenten 
sermon, Christ and his Passion and atoning merits 
must stand in the very foreground of the treatment. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This is one of those texts the whole weight of which cen- 
ters in one point: “But rather rejoice because your names 
are written in heaven.”’ Whatever form the outline of the ser- 
mon may take, in some way this final statement in the text 
will exert full control. What is said of the seventy and of 
Satan in the text we all feel is only secondary to the supreme 
final clause. The great fault of too many of the outlines 
which have been made on this text is that they overlook what 
Herberger called “the ink with which our names are written in 
heaven,” namely Christ’s blood. There is nothing that can 
possibly take the place of this “ink” in a sermon on this text. 
— Almost automatically the preacher will use a little synthesis 
in his outline. Here are two, in which the writing of our 
names in heaven is not put last in the sermon as it is in the 
text. 


Christ Lived and Died That Our Names Might be Written in 
Heaven. 


I, As delivered from the dominion of the devil; 
II, As justified by his grace; 
III, As living under him in his kingdom and serving 
him. 
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The Passion of Christ Opens Up for Us a Fountain of Joy 


I. Our greatest foe is fallen, and his doom is sealed. 
II. We are freed from Satan’s chains and inscribed 
as citizens of heaven. 
III. The Lord accepts our humble service and blesses 
our weak endeavor. 


. We may utilize the hint which Herberger has left us. He 
takes the figure of “writing” and expands that. There is the 
one who does the writing, the book, the ink, the pen, and finally 
the import of the writing. Here is an attempt to use this 
figure: 


Rejoice Because Your Names Are Written in Heaven. 


I. God wrote them himself —in his infinite grace, so 
that we can truly rejoice. We never could write 
our names in heaven ourselves. Some think they 
can, and dream they have actually done so. But 
their joy is groundless. 

Il. In Christ, the Book of Infe—for he conquered 
Satan and death by dying for our sins, and thus 
became Life for us. Let us rejoice. There is 
no other book that bears the names of the cit- 
izens of heaven. They who think so have a 
delusive joy. 

III. With the imperishable ink of Christ’ blood — which 
expiates our sin and guilt completely, so that 
we can truly rejoice. No other ink is used in 
heaven. Man’s own merit is but water. 

IV. With the golden pen of his verdict —the verdict 
of eternal election in Christ, and the verdict 
of justification through Christ. True joy for 
us. No other pen is known in heaven. 

V. Our names, he wrote, as his children and servants. 
To be his own forever, inherit all his blessings, 
and live under him in his Kingdom and serve 
him in everlasting righteousness, innocence and 
blessedness. 


We add the following without further comment: Rejoice 
that by the Blood of Christ Your Names Are Written in Heaven: 
1) Think what it cost! 2) Weigh what it is worth! —Is Your 
Name Written in Heaven? 1) As a dear child of God pur- 
chased by the Savior’s blood? 2) As a true servant of God 
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grateful for the Savior’s love? — There is no joy like that of 
Knowing Our Names Written in Heaven. 1) None flowing 
from so deep a fountain; 2) None rising to such lofty height; 
3) None taking in so vast a range; 4) None enduring to such 
endless days. — Christ, the Book of Life: 1) Made so by his 
blood; 2) Open now in the Gospel (the 70 sent to preach) ; 
3) Never to be closed by Satan (v. 18-19); 4) You and I writ- 
ten therein by faith. 


OCULI 


Luke 9, 51-56 


The stamp of this text is deep and plain. The 
entire life of Christ is marked by an unmistakable 
spirit of love, and this manifests itself in a most 
heavenly manner especially in his Passion. While the 
text reaches through the entire life of Christ and 
embraces us also as true followers of Christ, the 
season of Lent, together with the opening verse of 
the text itself, leads us to think especially of the 
Lord’s love in his passion. He came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them. Thus we must show 
our hearers at this time the spirit that moved Christ 
in his passion. Our spirit must be of the same kind, 
but this is the application and should be secondary in 
our treatment of the text, at least at this time. 

V. 51. Robinson places our text at the head of 
the last journey to Jerusalem, about six months before 
the death of Christ. Luke 9, 51 to 18, 30 does not 
follow a chronological order, die innere Verwandt- 
schaft der Stoffe, as Zahn says, is the principle of the 
selection and grouping. We are not told the exact 
route taken by Jesus as he left Gennesareth. Con- 
jecture is of no use in this case. The village to which 
the messengers were sent may perhaps have been 
En-gannim at the edge of the hills of northern 
Samaria. — And it came to pass is a common phrase 
in the Gospels to introduce some noteworthy inci- 
dent. — When the days were well-nigh come is 
rather a free translation of the sense for the more 
literal, “when the days were being fulfilled,” or more 
literal still, “in the fulfilling of the days of his being 
received up.” The sense is, that it was nearing the 
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time for his being received up. Wieseler and Lange 
take fuéoa tic dvaliwpens to signify the days of his 
being received by men, i. e. when men would still 
receive Christ. But this idea is without foundation. 
Although évéinuys occurs in the New Testament only 
in this place, dvaiauBéveotu in Mark 16, 19; Acts 1, 2; 
11, 22; 1 Tim. 3, 16, sufficiently indicates its sense, 
as the reception into heaven, — “received up into 
glory.” The word is so used also by other writers 
before and after Luke. Noesgen argues that Acts 
2, 1 debars us from reckoning the days of Christ’s 
being received up, from the time of our text on until 
the accomplishment of his reception into glory, but 
that these days must be narrowed down to the ones 
actually included in the suffering and glorification of 
Christ. But this would give a future date, almost six 
months ahead, for our text. We therefore hold that 
these days began when Christ set himself to go to 
Jerusalem in order that all things written concerning 
him might be accomplished; nor does it seem improper 
(since ‘days’ are mentioned, where Acts 2, 1 only 
has “day”) to so extend the “days,” since even the 
Passion and Ascension require at the very least 43 
days. — He steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem. This is emphatically stated as an act of 
Christ, ottés, he himself did this. Jesus then knew 
“that he should be received up’; every step involved 
was perfectly clear before his eyes. He knew all that 
the prophets had written, and by his divine sight he 
beheld the reality which the prophets had uttered in 
veiled form; nothing was hidden from him. And 
all the suffering involved did not leave his heart un- 
affected. Before he was actually received up he must 
be “lifted up,’ as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness. Christ’s going to the Father meant a 
pilgrimage through Gethsemane, Calvary, Joseph’s 
Garden. When then our text tells us, “he made rigid 
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(or immovable) his face to go to J erusalem,” éotyquoev 
tod nogeveodau, pres.: “for going,’ we have here the 
mighty resolve of Christ to enter upon his Passion. 
There is more in the word than that he took a direct 
course for Jerusalem without deviating from this goal; 
there is also the great will and resolution of his soul, 
the effort of his whole human nature, determining to 
undergo the things that awaited him. The crisis for 
this resolution came in Gethsemane; here we meet 
a preliminary to it.— What a sad word Jerusalem, 
city of peace, becomes in this connection! It embodies 
and personifies all the enmity of the Jewish nation 
against the Messiah; it is the tool by which the dread- 
ful work of bringing the Messiah unto death shall be 
executed — alas, a willing tool; it is the place where 
the rejection, the mockery, the condemnation, the de- 
livery into the hands of the Gentiles, and finally the 
slaughter of the heavenly Lamb shall take piace. All 
this lies in the word —he steadfastly sets his face 
to go to Jerusalem. What a contrast to the word 
as David had sung it of old, and so many of the pil- 
grims as they attended the great festivals: “Our feet 
shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem!”’ 

V. 52: And sent messengers before his face. 
So there was no delay, no hesitation of any kind; 
the first step was at once taken. We do not know 
positively who these messengers were, and little seems 
to be gained by mere conjecture. It may very well 
have been James and John — Jesus had sent out the 
seventy, two by two, and thus dealt wisely in afford- 
ing his messengers companionship and a chance to 
counsel with each other. He sent two also on the 
Mount of Olives to get the colt of the ass, and again 
two to make ready the last Passover. If we conjecture 
at all, the sending of two is the best idea that suggests 
itself, and since James and John are mentioned as 
united in their opinion that he should make a terrible 
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example of the inhospitable Samaritans, these two 
naturally suggest themselves. — And they went, and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make 
ready for him. Westcott and Hort read “s étopéoa 
att, other editors ote in the sense of tva; a: would be 
very exceptional, sote is best. The sense-is quite 
apparent: “in order to make ready for him,” while 
the difficulty in the reading is hard to remove. Jesus, 
it seems, was still upon Galilean soil, or quite near 
the border. While Jesus and those with him waited, 
the messengers entered the village which lay near at 
hand, and endeavored to find a place for Christ and 
his followers to spend ‘the night. “To make ready 
for him,” involves no more than the provision of a 
lodging for the company now on its journey south- 
ward. There is no hint anywhere that the messengers 
preached the kingdom in the village or asked the 
inhabitants to believe in Jesus as the Messiah. But — 
by this time there was no border-village of Samaria 
in this whole section of the country in which Jesus 
was not known. The mere mention of his name, his 
mere presence with the disciples, at once conveyed 
the thought to Samaritan men, This is the Jewish 
Messiah. And so it was here. 

V. 53. The efforts of the messengers were, there- 
fore, in vain: And they did not receive him. The 
reason is stated: because his face was as though he 
were going to Jerusalem, ogevduevov, “as one in the 
act of going.”’ There is more in these words than 
that the Samaritans refused entertainment to a party 
on its way to Jerusalem. If only the general dislike 
of Jews as Jews going to their sacred city were here 
expressed, this would be unusual and the reason for 
the refusal would be insufficient. We know that Jews 
did pass through Samaria in going south from Galilee 
to the holy city, and while they met some ill-will, they 
were not refused all entertainment. The very effort 
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here made by Jesus to take the way through Samaria 
on this occasion, and the very mission of the messen- 
gers to the first village, shows that Jesus and his 
disciples thought it feasible to pass through Samaria 
on their southward journey. More, then, than the 
common dislike of Jews, especially of Jews going to 
Jerusalem, is at the bottom of this refusal of the 
border village to receive Jesus and his party. They 
refused to receive a reputed Jewish Messiah on his 
way to Jerusalem, whom, of course, they considered 
no Messiah. Some bring in a multitude of pilgrims 
attached to the little band of Jesus and his disciples, 
but this is an invention. The messengers asked only 
for entertainment for Jesus. They wanted only to 
make ready “for him,” and the Samaritans did not 
receive “him.” Eyen the twelve are not mentioned, 
much less any larger company or multitude. The 
whole idea that the great crowd would have overtaxed 
the accommodations of the village is imported. The 
story as Luke tells it focuses all the refusal upon 
“him,” Jesus alone. If the disciples had traveled 
simply as Jews we must conclude that this village 
would have received them — not with any show of 
friendship, to be sure, but in the common way, as 
aliens, as men of another faith. But a Jewish Messiah 
—no, him they declined to receive; and a Jewish 
Messiah going to Jerusalem, to carry out some great 
Messianic program for the nation— him they abso- 
lutely declined. This, too, helps us to understand the 
indignation of James and John, which would seem 
altogether out of proportion if the offense were only 
inhospitality on the part of the Samaritans. Jesus 
often had not where to lay his head, not because he 
only happened to be far from human habitations, but 
certainly also often enough because people were in- 
hospitable and cared not to entertain him. Here, 
however, Jesus was refused because he came as the 
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Messiah. This refusal at the beginning of his journey 
is the sadly fitting preamble to the complete rejection 
awaiting him at the end of his journey, when Jeru- 
salem cast him forth to be crucified by Gentile hands. 

V. 54. It is a mistake to think that iddvtes proves 
that James and John were not themselves the messen- 
gers, but were with Jesus and saw that lodging 
had been refused, by the return of the messengers, 
who otherwise would not have come back. Suppose 
James and John did see the messengers come back — 
how could they know that Jesus was refused lodging 
for the reason stated, until the messengers had 
spoken? Why should not the messengers return soon 
if Jesus had been acceptable to the Samaritans? 
“Saw” refers and must in any case refer to words 
uttered, either to those of the Samaritans directly, 
‘which is best, and we may thus include the actions 
of the Samaritans, or to those of the returning mes- 
sengers whose report was made to Jesus. If James 
and John were not themselves the messengers, it seems 
strange that these two should at once get the same 
peculiar idea into their minds about the punishment 
deserved by the inhospitable Samaritans. To us it 
seems most natural to assume that James and John 
were indeed the messengers, and when they “saw this,” 
i. e. when they perceived that the Samaritans would 
not entertain their Messiah, they two waxed hot with 
indignation, and on their way back to make report 
spoke to each other, and so agreed together as to what 
would be a fitting penalty for men like these Samari- 
tans. In no other way can the agreement of James 
and John, to the exclusion of the others, be explained 
so naturally. These two did not speak in the name 
of the other disciples as voicing the opinion of all, 
for then only one would have been the speaker, but 
they uttered their own peculiar idea. — And peculiar 
indeed it was: Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to 
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come down from heaven, and consume them? 
eixomev, Subj. in a question of deliberation, here intro- 
duced by *éhets (BotAount used likewise). Many manu- 
scripts add: even as Elijah did; Noesgen is right 
when he declares that these words should be retained 
in the text. There are other questions in regard to 
vs. 55 and 56, which we cannot take up here; cf. Zahn, 
Ev. d. Luk., p. 400 etc. Note tueis in Christ’s answer, 
which contrasts with Elijah. This prophet called 
down fire from heaven twice, to devour two captains 
of fifties and their fifties sent to him by King Ahaziah, 
2 Kings 1, 10-12. “Fire from heaven’ is not light- 
ning, as modern wisdom would explain this miracle, 
making it accord with reason, but such devouring fire 
as fell down on Elijah’s sacrifice on Mount Carmel. 
It did not strike dead, it consumed. This consuming 
power is especially mentioned by the two apostles: 
zai avah@oou aitois. The fire that fell on Sodom and 
Gomorrah was different since it is called brimstone 
and fire, Gen. 19, 24, for which reason we think the 
more that James and John thought of the fire of 
Elijah. Samaria, too, was the very country in which 
the prophet had called down such fire of judgment. 
The extreme penalty thus designated would not have 
been in harmony with the wrong committed by the 
Samaritans if they had merely shown unfriendly in- 
hospitality. They did far more, they rejected the 
divine Messiah himself and this, in a flagrant manner, 
much like King Ahaziah rejected God and inquired 
of the god of Ekron.— The disciples are sure that 
the power to call down fire is at their command, 
therefore they ask, Wilt thou that we bid fire to come 
down? They had witnessed Christ’s glory on the 
Mount of Transfiguration and knew fully the wonder- 
ful power of his name. We must give them credit 
for their great faith in Christ; also for their zeal for 
Christ’s honor. This contrasts markedly with the 
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coldness and indifference with which many followers 
of Jesus now see and hear his holy and blessed name 
and person flagrantly dishonored by men. — Mingled 
with faith and zeal we see also submission to Jesus 
in the hearts of the two disciples, for they act not on 
their own initiative, but first ask of Jesus, Lord, 
wilt thou that we bid fire to come down? But while 
these good points are acknowledged, there is that at 
the bottom of the whole proposition which vitiates it 
in the eyes of Christ. 

V. 55. No doubt James and John in their agi- 
tation expected Jesus to assent to their proposition. 
But they were badly‘ mistaken. For Jesus turned 
and rebuked them. This turning was to face them, 
just as the other in Matth. 16, 23, when Jesus faced 
Peter and administered a strong rebuke. It gives 
force to the rebuke to administer it squarely in the 
face of a person. The R. V. does not add the words 
of the rebuke, it places them in the margin as con- 
tained in ‘‘some ancient authorities.” These, however, 
are strong enough to merit attention. Noesgen admits 
Christ’s reply into the text, noting as a probable reason 
for its omission from the other codices that monkish 
copyists were reluctant to record what seemed to 
cast reproach upon the prophet who to them appeared 
as the father of ascetic life. Zahn argues at length 
for the retention of the entire longer reading, con- 
cluding that the omission was made early for fear of 
having heretical teachers make use of the section in 
question for their purposes. In general it seems im- 
probable that the evangelist should record this incident 
and then leave out the very words of Christ which 
contain the real point and lesson of the whole narra- 
tive. The words, too, appear altogether genuine. — 
Jesus rebuked the disciples and said, Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. Luther translates 
very finely, ov« oidate olov avetpatécs éote tyetc, “of what 
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manner of Spirit ye are the children.” “Ye know not” 
implies that there was no excuse for their not know- 
ing; they should and could have known and lived up 
to this knowledge, but instead they yielded to their 
old way of thinking and acting. Luther translates 
the sentence as a question, but as a rebuke it is better 
translated as a positive declaration. “Ye do not know” 
_ is like the words in Matth. 20, 22. — What manner 
of spirit ye are of is taken in two ways by com- 
mentators, either that the spirit itself is different, 
or that the motions, the quality and kind of thoughts 
which originate from this spirit are different. Then, 
too, many take “spirit” to be simply the human spirit, 
as does the margin of the R. V., printing the word 
without a capital; see also A. V. which does the same 
in its regular text. Others read Spirit, i. e. the Holy 
Spirit. All seems to be simple when we read, “what 
manner of spirit ye are of,” meaning that yours is 
a spirit of goodness, meekness, forbearance, patience, 
gentleness, willingness to suffer wrong, etc., as over 
against a spirit of harshness, rigorous justice, etc. — 
éoté — “are,” not, “should be.” Again, all seems to 
be simple when we interpret with Besser, Ye know 
not what manner of Spirit ye are of, for “the one 
Spirit who seeks ever but the one thing, namely the 
glorification of God, still does not at all times and 
to all persons speak one and the same thing. He 
speaks one thing in the Law, another thing through 
the Gospel,” etc. But in both cases there are really 
great difficulties. The spirit of Elijah was not a wrong 
spirit by any means, nor was the Spirit moving Elijah 
only the Spirit of the Law. Because this prophet 
had to deal with a people and rulers who hardened 
~ themselves in sin, judgment and condemnation had 
to be proclaimed, but grace and mercy and the loving 
call of God invariably preceded it. Nor must we 
suppose that the thing is essentially different today, 
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for the sum of Christ’s preaching and of our preaching 
is still, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, he that believeth not shall be damned,” is, in 
fact, judged already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God. John 
3,18. “What manner of spirit (or Spirit) ye are of,” 
therefore, does not and cannot mean that either the 
spirit of James and John, or the Spirit moving them, 
is to be different in any essential way from the spirit 
of Elijah, or the Spirit moving Elijah. Old Calov is 
right when he declares that the Scriptures make no 
difference between the times before and those after 
the advent of Christ aS far as leniency is concerned, 
and the object of Christ’s coming extends forward 
and backward, as well to the times of the Old as to 
those of the New Testament. The Spirit of the Law 
indeed produces a spirit of fear, the Spirit of Christ 
a spirit of gentleness and leniency; but neither did 
the Spirit of the Law pertain only to the times before 
Christ, nor does the Spirit of Christ and the Gospel 
pertain only to these latter times. It is well to call 
these things to mind, otherwise the easy solution, 
based on supposed radical difference between the Old 
and the New Testament times, will mislead us. The 
Spirit in the days of Elijah is the same as the Spirit 
in the days of Christ and now; he moves us in the 
same direction and to the same thing; his qualities 
are the same, and he says the same, wherever the cases 
are the same. The Law is still in force, where the 
Gospel is rejected, and judgment still impends where 
grace is discarded. Jesus wept over Jerusalem, and 
prayed for his murderers, but he not only announced 
their destruction when he wept, he also himself 
actually sent it with all its terrors forty years after 
in the destruction of the holy city. “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit (Spirit) ye are of,” therefore 
does not mean: you are of the Gospel, not of the 
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Law (as Elijah) ; nor, ye are of the same Spirit indeed 
as Elijah, but this Spirit speaks differently in you 
than in Elijah. All these and similar contrasts are 
on the wrong foundation. — The Samaritans did reject 
Jesus and would not entertain the Jewish Messiah; 
but we must ask, Had any special effort been made 
to win them for Christ? had the Gospel been preached 
to them? had they, after all such efforts, like Jerusalem, 
hardened their hearts in unbelief? had they, like 
Ahaziah and Ahab of old, constantly spurned God’s 
grace, persisted in evil, and thus become ripe for the 
fire of judgment? We must answer no. Why then 
did James and John want to single them out for 
destruction by fire from heaven? There is only one 
answer: because they forgot the Spirit they were of, 
the Holy Spirit of both Testaments, and gave way 
to the fleshly desire for signal revenge. This did not 
Elijah, else no fire would have come down from 
heaven. Only Jonah was so foolish, and God showed 
him fully how wrong his ideas were. The same thing 
occurs today when the anger and indignation of Chris- 
tians is aroused against some who reject Christ, or 
against even some of their own erring fellow Chris- 
tians. In their haste they would shorten the day of 
grace of such people. This is not the right spirit 
in their own hearts, nor the Spirit of God as made 
manifest by the whole Scriptures. God waited 120 
years in the days of Noah, 40 years after Christ’s 
crucifixion in the days of Jerusalem, and he still waits 
long now. He shortens no man’s day of grace unduly. 
And this is the lesson we must learn. It will be 
seen that the sense of Christ’s words is virtually the 
same whether we read spirit or Spirit. We see no 
way of determining which of the two is here meant. — 
The words, For the Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them textually have less 
authority than the preceding, but a critic like Zahn 
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wants them retained, adducing strong reasons. Cf. 
however, Keil, Die Ev. d. M. u. L. It is possible they 
were introduced from Chapter 19, 10, and this with 
some variation. In themselves they are surely not 
inapt, and the preacher may, therefore, let them stand 
without hesitation. Christ came to save, not to judge. 
He indeed will attend also to judgment, but the meas- 
ure and the time of his saving grace shall not be 
shortened. It is this spirit which loves and labors so 
earnestly, so perseveringly, so patiently to save, which 
fills his heart, and must fill the hearts of the disciples 
of all ages. The grandest manifestation of that spirit 
shone forth at the very time when the wrong spirit 
of James and John called for fire, for Christ was now 
on his way to die for the sins of the Samaritans as 
well as for those of his disciples. Note the Messianic 
vids tot dvigdrwv. — And they went to another village, 
not in Samaria, but in Galilee. — James and John were 
named Boanerges, Sons of thunder, by Christ himself, 
Mark 38, 17, and some have supposed that our text 
furnishes the explanation for this appellation. But 
this can hardly be, since nowhere do the Scriptures 
give a name derived from the faults of a man, and 
Boanerges is not a name that marks a fault, but one 
that marks a virtue, like the name Peter. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This is another text which culminates in one point or 
expression, and that to such an extent that we can hardly avoid 
making the entire sermon turn on that one point. While James 
and John, like Peter in the text for Invocavit, will get their 
place in the sermon, they must not get in front of Jesus so as to 
dim the fact that here we see the spirit with which he went into 
his Passion. So instead of dividing the text story into parts, 
we will try first of all to analyze this “spirit” of which Jesus 
speaks; 
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The Spirit With Which Christ Entered His Passion. 


I. The spirit of infinite love for poor sinners. 
Il. The spirit of divine strength to bear all things 
for sinners. 
Ill. The spirit of heavenly patience, which cuts off no 
sinner in haste. 


We may call this the spirit of patience, and then the out- 
line may use first the Samaritans, secondly James and John, 
and from them reach out, thirdly, to all men; yet all three parts 
are connected centrally with Christ: 


The Patience of Christ on His Way to the Passion. 


I. He is patient with the inhospitable Samaritans. 
Il. He is patient with the unholy zeal of his disciples. 
Ill. He is patient — bearing the sins of the whole world. 


The idea of Christ’s patience may be utilized in a more 
subjective way: 


Patient Jesus: 


I. Our comfort — what if he would treat us as James and 
John suggested? JJ. Our pattern —patient in love, in for- 
bearance, in hope for our salvation to the last. III. Our strength 
— actually enabling us to attain patience like his, and to con- 
quer all fleshly zeal. 


Johann Rump has a good outline, only we would substi- 
tute some other term for “the sons of thunder” in part two: 


Of What Spirit Are Ye the Children? 


I. Do ye belong to the children of this world, who 
scornfully turn away from the Savior? 
II. Or to the sons of thunder, who would call down the 
fire of wrath? 
Ill. Or to the children of God full of love to shed salva- 
tion upon men’s souls? 


When we come to apply our text in a broad way to our 
own time and people we may see in it Christ’s own directive as 
regards Christian tolerance. Where the spirit of Christ rules, 
no Inquisition is possible. Among the powers which Christ gave 
to his disciples there were no flames of fire. Bengel tells us 
that Christ wrought no miracles with fire; this he reserved for 


the final judgment, 
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The Spirit of Christ in Christian Tolerance 


I. Never indifferent to the honor of Christ — his per- 
son, cause, Gospel, doctrine, church, work, but 
burns with zeal like James and John, and uses 
all divinely appointed and approved means for 
maintaining this honor. That is the limit in 
one direction, beyond which Christian tolerance 
cannot go. Then, in the other direction Christian 
tolerance is 

II. Never heartless toward the souls of men —to kill 
and cut off from grace, to use carnal weapons 
against opponents contrary to the sword of the 
Spirit and love that seeks to save. 


LAETARE 


John 6, 47-57 


In the Eisenach texts for Lent Jesus himself 
presents himself to us in his Passion. He does so 
in this Laetare text, for he declares, “The bread which 
I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world.” In 
each Lenten text Jesus presents some vital feature 
of his Passion to us. So in this Laetare text. In 
fact we have here a feature so important that the 
cycle would be imperfect without it. Christ here 
shows us: The way in which we are to participate 
in the fruits of his Passion. He does this in the 
words which constitute the climax of the whole text, 
“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life.”” These two points therefore make ours 
an ideal text for Laetare in the Eisenach line: 1) here 
Christ himself speaks in his wonderful way of his 
Passion; 2) here Christ tells us a thing about his 
Passion which we must know, namely how to par- 
ticipate in its blessed fruits. If these things are kept 
in mind the preacher will be true both to the text 
and also to the masterly line of thought in the cycle to 
which the text is intended to contribute a vital part. 

After Christ had miraculously fed the five 
thousand he withdrew from them because they wanted 
to take him by force and make him king, John 6, 1-15. 
He went that night across to the other side of the sea, 
and was found at Capernaum by the searching mul- 
titude the next day. Here Christ deals with their 
desire for “the meat which perisheth” (v. 27), and 
with their entire unspiritual attitude of heart, and 
here he again offers himself to these people as “the 
true bread out of heaven” (v. 32). Thus, occasioned 
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by the preceding miracle and what followed, Christ 
delivered his great sermon on the Bread of Life, the 
closing part of which constitutes our text. This ser- 
mon as a whole, vs. 22-59, is properly divided into 
three parts, one rising above the other: 22-40, Jesus 
gives to him that believes, the Bread of Life; 41-51, 
Jesus gives to him that believes, himself as the. Bread 
of Life; 42-59, Jesus gives to him that believes, his 
flesh as the Bread of Life. Our text includes the main 
part of the second and nearly all of the third section 
of the sermon. The cardinal thoughts are unchanged: 
1) The bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world; 2) He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life (vs. 51 and 54). 

The Jews murmured because Christ said, “I am 
the bread which came down out of heaven,” vy. 41. 
In the second section of his discourse Christ answers 
this murmur, vs. 43-46. Then, however, he returns 
to his main line of thought and makes this rise still 
more grandly, and with blessedness still more unfolded, 
before his hearers. —V. 47 begins with Verily, 
verily, and rests what is now said on the everlasting 
foundation of Christ’s authority. —I say unto you. 
He who doubts this verity and authority is doomed 
to drift and sink down miserably in soul-destroying 
error. — He that believeth hath eternal life. The 
present participle 6 motevwv, “the one believing,” de- 
notes a continuous action or condition. If believing 
ceases, all that is here said concerning 4 motetwv, the 
believing one, ceases likewise. But as long as believing 
continues so long that continues which Jesus here says. 
To believe is to embrace Christ in true confidence of 
the heart. — He that believeth hath eternal life, 
éxet, possesses it. The words fit together perfectly, for 
eternal life is a gift, and to have or to receive and 
possess the gift there must be an open hand into which 
the great Giver places the gift; and this hand is faith. 
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The essence of faith is that it is a receiving. That 
includes that he who believes is as a beggar, bringing 
nought, having nought in himself, but seeing that God 
has all and looking only to him (confidence, trust), 
receives what he gives, what he alone can give, namely 
the treasure of treasures, eternal life. — It is some- 
times called simply “life,” the opposite of death. The 
true life is meant, which unites us who were dead in 
sin once more with God, the fountain of life. Where 
this life is, the death-grip of sin is broken, the Spirit 
of God has entered the heart and regenerated it. The 
essence of this life no man may know, just as no man 
knows what natural life really is in man, beast, or 
plant. But the life from God shows itself in a hundred 
ways, like other life; it breathes, it moves, it speaks, 
it acts. We can say faith itself is life, and again, 
as here, faith has life. It is life, because it is the 
divine spark or flame which distinguishes us from 
the dead; it has life, because it is the constant reception 
of that divine grace and gift which frees us from death 
and makes us one with God. — Here it is called as so 
often, eternal life, because its nature is to last for- 
ever. That does not mean that we might not lose 
it again during our earthly existence. We know that 
they who cease to believe do at once lose the life 
that was theirs while they believed. The eternity of 
life is this that no temporal death is able to take it 
away from us, it goes on after we lie down in the 
grave to sleep, for ever and ever. Faith has this life 
now and does not merely receive it at some future 
date. Jesus speaks very briefly here, he does: not 
say as in v. 40, he that believeth “on me,” but the 
sense of his brief word is the same. No one has life 
at any time apart from Christ; joined to him we have 
life indeed, and faith is the tie that unites with him. 

- VY. 48. The words, I am the bread of life, go 
back to v. 35, and the comparison with the manna 
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likewise takes up the thought of vs. 31-32, but here 
the object is a fuller statement and explanation, as 
we see it in the words, “The bread which I will give 
is my flesh.” With great emphasis Jesus says: y® eiut. 
It is he, he alone who is the bread of life, and there is 
none beside him in all heaven and earth. This wonder- 
ful I am we hear from his lips again when he says, 
I am the light of the world; J am the way, the truth, 
and the life. It is spoken each time out of the divine 
fulness of his saving power and authority. —I am 
the bread of life, or as v. 51 has it, “the living bread,” 
signifies the bread which contains and conveys life. 
The figure — here an emphatic repetition — is carried 
out allegorically in the following verses, the picture 
and the reality being interwoven so that the sense is 
clear as the discourse proceeds. The figure of the 
bread is chosen because of the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand, and because of the ensuing demand 
that he do a sign to comport with the manna eaten 
by the Israelites in the desert. There is no reference 
in this figurative word “bread” to the real bread used 
in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The word 
“life” is the same as in the preceding sentence, “He 
that believeth hath eternal life.” And here already 
we may say that to believe means to partake of the 
bread of life, or to receive Christ the living bread. 
There is no “life” or “eternal life’ apart from Christ 
the living bread. If we ask for the point of com- 
parison in the allegorical expression “bread of life,” 
we will find, as in some other figures used by Christ, 
that he strains the image in order to convey the great- 
ness and fulness of his thought. Ordinary bread 
sustains physical life; but Christ as the bread does 
not only sustain spiritual life, he even gives it, en- 
kindles it. Therefore, however, he is not satisfied to 
call himself merely “bread,” or “bread of life,” but 
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uses the wonderful term “living bread,” i. e. a bread 
full of life, able both to sustain and even to give life. 

V. 49. In order to show fully the wonderful value 
of “the bread of life’? Jesus now compares it with the 
manna to which the Jews had referred in vs. 30-31. 
The wonderful feeding of the five thousand after all 
did not satisfy the Jews. They thought of Moses who 
had fed Israel with manna so many years. Must not 
the Messiah do a thing equally great or greater? So 
they had asked Jesus, “What then doest thou for a 
sign, that we may see and believe thee?” Jesus at 
once corrected them as to the manna which they called 
Moses’ bread from heaven, saying, “My Father giveth 
you the true bread out of heaven.” And now he places 
the two side by side: the manna, which was not the 
true bread, but only a wonderful earthly food, and 
himself, who is indeed the true bread. In first correct- 
ing his hearers in regard to the manna he had already 
indicated that after eating the manna one. would 
hunger again, while after eating the true bread from 
heaven one shall neither hunger nor thirst. Now he 
goes deeper, Your fathers did eat the manna in the 
wilderness, and they died, @yayov . . . xai axétavov, 
2nd aorists, stating historical facts. So after all, 
though miraculously given, the manna was not superior 
to other earthly food. It sustained life temporarily, 
and only the bodily life. It could never be called “the 
bread of life” in the full sense of the word, for they 
that did eat of it died at last. — And they died 
means nothing more than that they were overtaken 
at last by temporal death. The idea that eternal death 
is here meant is in no way indicated. The Jewish fathers 
did indeed perish in their sins. “For who, when they 
heard, did provoke? nay, did not all they that came 
out of Egypt by Moses? . . . whose carcases fell in 
the wilderness?” Heb. 3, 16, R. V. (The A. V. has 
“some,” which is a wrong translation.) The manna 
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should have filled the hearts of the fathers with faith, 
but it did not. In itself, however, it was only an 
earthly bread; its powers were no greater than the 
bread with which Christ had fed the five thousand 
the day before. They who get no better bread than 
this, wonderful though it is, must eventually die. They 
will have lived only the common earthly life, with no 
higher life in them, and so their dying is a sad thing 
indeed; the only life they have they lose, for the only 
bread they have eaten is one that lets them die at last. 

V. 50. But now look at “the bread of life.” 
This is the bread which cometh down out of heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die. All that 
Christ said of the manna is on the plane of the natural 
life; this other however, ottos, is on the spiritual plane. 
The manna is only improperly described as “out of 
heaven”; this other bread is the one which in reality 
“cometh down out of heaven,” the place where no cor- 
rupting worm dwells. On the natural plane the manna 
could do no more than any other bread, it could keep 
the body only for a time; on the spiritual plane “the 
bread of. life’? does what no other spiritual bread 
(esteemed as such) can possibly do, preserve eternally 
from death. For this very purpose “the bread of life 
came down from heaven,” iva, in order that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die. The intention is that we 
shall eat of it, and the intended result will be that we 
escape death. As the food so the death, both in the 
case of the manna as mere earthly food, and the bread 
of life as spiritual or truly heavenly food. “The bread 
that cometh down out of heaven affects the sinners 
in the same way as the fruit of the tree of life in 
Paradise would have affected sinless man (Gen. 3, 22). 
By eating of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil death entered into man who had become sinful; 
by eating of the heavenly tree of life, whose name is 
Jesus, life and immortality (2 Tim. 1, 10) are returned 
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to redeemed man, and we are preserved from eternal 
death, from the never-dying worm of destruction.” 
Besser. “And not die” refers to eternal death. We 
who eat the heavenly bread of life die according to 
this bodily life, but in thus dying we are different 
from all those who have not eaten of that bread. Our 
death is a mere sleep, their death is death indeed. 
This 50th verse reminds us strongly of Christ’s word 
to Martha, “He that believeth on me, though he die, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die.” John 11, 25-26. 

V.51. Iam the living bread —I and no other; 
and since by this repetition the Lord once more focuses 
our thoughts upon his person, he calls himself “the 
living bread,” full of the life it is intended to impart. 
Compare 6 dgto¢ tis Cwiic, the bread which belongs to 
the true life, and 6 detoc 6 tev, the bread, the very 
quality and characteristic of which is the true life. 
Christ himself is life, and therefore the Giver of life. 
— Which came down out of heaven — it is a historic 
fact, xarafdc, aorist participle; and this is brought out, 
as distinguished from the more indefinite present 
participle zatapaivev, which designates a quality of 
“bread.” —If any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever. ‘Eat’ — “believe,” v. 47. The ta 
of v. 50 shows that the purpose of the coming down of 
this bread is that men should eat it; the “if,” éév of 
v. 51 shows that it is possible to refuse to eat this’ 
bread. But if any man does eat of it, i. e. “of this 
bread” (myself), not “of my bread,” é totrov tod detov, 
the variant reading — this bread (myself) being the 
living bread: “he shall live for ever.” And here the 
positive effect is put where before the negative (escape 
from death) was mentioned. Thus the whole is 
rounded out; the blessed circle of salvation is closed. 
Christ, the life, is the center; and all who are made 
one with him, by faith, are full partakers of his life, 
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not only of something which he has, or of something 
which he does, but of what he himself is. — But in 
this figure of the bread there lies a still deeper meaning 
which not only shows how Christ is the bread of life, 
but also how we eat of this bread by faith. And so 
with one circle of thought complete, at once another, 
reaching out farther, is drawn. Its distinctive features 
are the word “flesh,” “the flesh of the Son of man, and 
his blood,” and corresponding therewith “eating” his 
flesh and “drinking” his blood. Yea (ci) and the 
bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life of the 
world. There is some variation in the Greek texts. 
The A. V. retains after the word “flesh”: which I will 
give for the life of the world,” and Philippi, Meyer, 
and Godet insist that these words are genuine, although 
the R. V. omits them entirely; but see Zahn, “Yea 
and,” xai . . .. 8é€—and moreover; it adds to the 
previous statement something different which elu- 
cidates. — The bread . . . is my flesh. Luthardt 
as well as Zahn reverses subject and predicate, but the 
reason is not convincing; the argument that the bread 
must be the predicate because it was spoken of before 
is not conclusive. In fact, the reverse is entirely 
natural: having spoken of the bread, Jesus now tells 
us what itis: ‘““The bread is my flesh.”” Commentators 
divide in regard to what is implied, or connoted, by 
the word flesh, s¢g&. Does it, or does it not, imply 
the death of Christ? In answering the question the 
further explanation of Christ must not be disregarded, 
and that makes it plain that the death of Christ is 
certainly implied. Also if the words, ‘my flesh which 
I give for the life of the world,’ are genuine, the 
death is implied. But even without these words, if we 
read only that the bread which he will give, namely 
his flesh, is (or is given) for the life of the world, the 
question how this bread, his flesh, can be for the life 
of the world, involves the fact of Christ’s death, for 
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his flesh, apart from his sacrificial death, could bring 
no life for the world. The idea that Christ gives his 
flesh, his humanity in general, for the life of the world 
is too indefinite. Luther, followed by a few, in one 
place, explains that the flesh or humanity is the vehicle 
for the divinity of Christ: ‘We eat and drink the 
divinity in the human nature.” But this whole idea is 
foreign to the text if in holding it we exclude the 
sacrificial death. There is no life-giving impartation 
to us of the divine nature of Christ, merely and only 
by means of his human nature. There is no divine 
Christ in us without the God-man Christ for us. 
Moreover, the future tense of 5#ow seems strange if 
only the humanity or human nature in general is 
meant as the life-gift for the world. Such a gift would 
have to be referred back to the Incarnation, and the 
tense of the verb should therefore be the aorist or the 
present, and not the future. “Will give” is proper 
and plain when the coming sacrifice is kept in mind. 
The same line of thought holds when Keil refers daow 
to the bread as a gift and to its future eating; with 
the death of Christ left out and only his Menschlichkeit 
in mind, this future tense has no justification, the 
present would have expressed the thought adequately. 
Just as Paul says Gal. 2, 20, “The Son of God gave 
himself for me”; Eph. 5, 2, “Christ hath given himself 
for us’; and as Christ himself says John 10, 17, “I 
lay down my life’; Matth. 20, 28, “The Son of man 
came to give his life a ransom for many”: so here he 
says, “The bread which I give is my flesh,” and the 
giving throughout is that which was completed on the 
cross. Only by giving his flesh upon the cross (to die) 
did he become for us the bread of life; if his flesh 
had not been so given, it would never have been the 
bread of life. — For the life of the world shows the 
reach of this gift; it includes the world, the whole 
human race. This living bread, Christ, his flesh as 
a 
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sacrificed on the cross, is a fountain so deep, full, abun- 
dant and overflowing with life and salvation, that all 
the world may take and drink and live forever. — 
Ideas like those of Delitzsch, that the flesh of Christ 
imparted to us becomes in us “a tincture of im- 
mortality,” vivifying our flesh at last in the resurrec- 
tion, are avoided and made impossible when the gift 
of Christ’s flesh as the bread of life is rightly viewed 
as a gift in his sacrifice upon the cross. The same is 
true of similar ideas connected with the body and 
blood of Christ given to .us in the Lord’s Supper. 

V. 52. The verb, they strove one with another 
is put first: éudxovto obv xQd¢ ahaniovs. To strive is more 
than to murmur, v. 41. They argue strenuously one 
with another as to what Christ could mean. The 
Jews, here as throughout John’s Gospel, are the op- 
ponents of Christ. Their striving is not divided on 
the line that some are favorably and others unfavor- 
ably inclined to Jesus, but that, while they all are 
inwardly opposed to Christ and his word, some put 
one construction, and some another on his words. — 
The question, as they put it, is correct enough. Its 
point is the how in regard to his flesh. What darkens 
Christ’s words for them comes plainly to view in the 
word ovtoc, this man. This designation is derogatory; 
it was spoken with a touch of scorn. “Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know?” v. 42. Because in spite of his great miracle 
in feeding the five thousand, in spite of all evidence of 
his divinity, they persisted in their unbelief, regarding 
him merely as a man, therefore the question, How can 
he give us his flesh to eat? finds no proper answer. 
And it never will for those who think of Jesus as they 
did. No mere man can be the bread of life, and this 
bread his flesh, and this flesh for the life of the world. 
Luther is right when he places his finger on the little 

word my flesh: “With great, mighty letters we ought 
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to engrave in men’s hearts what Christ says: MY, 
MY flesh. But they will not look at this my. The 
fanatics cannot grasp the word my. But with the 
word my he distinguishes and separates himself from 
all other flesh whatever it may be called. For here 
my flesh is as much as, I am God and God’s Son, my 
flesh is filled with divinity (durchgoettert), and is a 
divine flesh. His flesh alone will do it. To this God 
would have us attached and bound fast. Apart from 
the person who is born of Mary, and truly has flesh 
and blood and has been crucified, we are not to seek 
nor find God. For we are to grasp and find God alone 
by faith in the flesh and blood of Christ, and are to 
know that this flesh and blood is not fleshy and bloody, 
but both are full of divinity.”” Considering Christ only 
a man these Jews could think of no other way of 
eating his flesh than the gross natural way, for which 
they themselves have thus furnished the distinctive 
name, which our Confession (Formula of Concord, 
Book of Concord, Jacobs, 512, 15) explicitly rejects 
as the “Capernaitic mode” of eating, which some have 
charged against the Lutheran doctrine of eating 
Christ’s body in the Lord’s Supper. This sort of eat- 
ing is to masticate with the teeth and digest with the 
stomach. To the carnally minded Jews this was the 
only eating they could think of, and so they scorned 
the words of Christ. The reading “his flesh,” ottod, is 
doubtful, but “the flesh” is plain enough. Jesus did 
not say, “my flesh to eat,” but this addition of the Jews 
is not incorrect as the answer of Jesus shows, who 
adopts and elaborates the word. 

V. 53. Instead of softening his words, ‘Jesus, as 
we may say, hardens them. And yet this hardening 
is only an elaboration, a fuller, more explicit, a clearer 
statement. It is impossible for him to retract a single 
utterance, for that would be to put deadly falsehood 
in place of truth. Christ had made abundant prepara- 
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tion with these Jews, and now he did not shrink from 
revealing the truth in its fulness. The great mass of 
his hearers would reject him and his word, and this 
now the more since he spoke so fully and clearly on 
the things necessary for their eternal life; but there 
was nothing else to do, since at every previous step 
they had done the same thing, only their complete 
inward rejection had not come out fully, as it does 
now. — The Jews had asked, “How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat?” Some commentators act as if the 
question in general were wrong, and Besser exclaims, 
“Let us never repeat this Jewish how!” meaning, how- 
ever, not merely its Jewish or unbelieving feature, 
but all inquiry as to the how. So also the answer of 
Jesus is regarded as a simple declaration of the ne- 
cessity of eating his flesh and as a tefusal to explain 
how this eating can be accomplished. But all this is 
a misconception. If we are to eat Christ’s flesh in 
order to have life, we must know how; if he gives us 
his flesh as the living bread we must know how, in 
order that we may receive it. And Christ answers 
both of these questions. He does it in his own way, 
combining the manner with the necessity. Of course, 
he does not satisfy either unbelief or curiosity, but he 
does satisfy faith. The speculation which would un- 
ravel all mystery will not be satisfied, but the soul 
hungering for life and salvation will know both how 
he gives us his flesh to eat, and thus also how we may 
eat it and live. — The case is somewhat like that of 
Nicodemus who also asked how in regard to regenera- 
tion. There as well as here Jesus used the solemn 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, in order to overcome all 
doubt and to impress the eternal importance of his 
words. There as well as here Jesus repeats his for- 
mer statement and solemnly reasserts the necessity, 
but in both instances he adds that explanation which 
is necessary for faith. — He begins with the negative 
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as in the previous statement, v. 50: Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in yourselves. This is followed at once 
by the positive statement, as above in v. 51. ’Edv wh 
waynte . . . xai xinte, a protasis of expectancy; but 
oim &ete, an apodosis of reality, as if Jesus were already 
reckoning with their unbelief. A new statement is 
added for explanation, namely concerning his blood 
and our drinking it. Incidentally Jesus accepts the 
word of the Jews, eat the flesh. He also adds his 
proper name, Son of man, the Messiah, a reference 
by no means only to his human nature, but to his 
Messianic person and office. It is a grave misconcep- 
tion of the spirit in which Christ uttered the entire 
sermon on the Bread of Life to say, as Luthardt does, 
that the word concerning the drinking of his blood 
was added “in order to increase the offense.” The 
offense is always without due cause; Jesus never sets 
out to offend. The real purpose here is not to offend, 
but to explain and remove unfounded offense. To say 
further, as Luthardt and Zahn do, that the blood has 
no special significance, that it is only added to the 
flesh as a description of the human nature, is to cancel 
from this final and fullest declaration of Jesus the 
very thing which is distinctive and most explanatory. 
The discourse of Jesus starts with the simple truth: 
“He that believeth hath eternal life.” This is the 
fundamental proposition. This, in fact, is all that is 
necessary. All that Christ adds is embraced in this 
one statement. All that he does is to unfold for us 
what is init. And this is the unfolding: 1) We must 
believe in him to have life. 2) We must believe be- 
cause he is the bread of life, the living bread, which 
came down out of heaven. Our having life depends 
absolutely upon him as the life. 3) To believe is to 
eat, and so to get life by means of the bread of life. 
4) The bread is his flesh, and we must eat his flesh 
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to have life. 5) The bread is his flesh because of 
Christ’s death, and so we must eat his flesh and drink 
his blood, i. e. partake of his sacrifice for us. This is 
the unfolding of the simple fundamental proposition. 
To this very day, when we preach to people to believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ in order to be saved we still 
explain in substance just as Christ himself does here. 

We may as well at this point sum up the argu- 
ments on the question whether Christ here speaks of 
the Lord’s Supper, or whether his words point only 
to his atoning death. The Lord’s Supper cannot be 
meant by the words: “Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in 
yourselves,” first because the eating here spoken of 
is absolutely necessary for salvation. Yet children are 
saved without the Lord’s Supper, so was the malefactor 
on the cross, so were the saints in the Old Testament, 
and the truth is generally acknowledged that only the 
contemptus, not the defectus of the Supper condemns. 
The evasion of Kahnis is vain when he tries to explain 
Christ’s words so that he would say: “Except ye 
proceed from faith to the eating and drinking of my 
flesh and blood in the Sacrament”; Christ did not speak 
thus. Secondly, the eating and drinking here spoken 
of is always, necessarily, and without exception sal- 
utary, v. 54. This cannot be affirmed of the eating 
and drinking in the Sacrament. Furthermore, the 
word oag§ is never used in the Sacrament, but always 
the word ove. Our Confession explains as follows: 
“There is a twofold eating of the flesh of Christ, one 
‘spiritual,’ of which Christ especially treats John 6, 54, 
which occurs in no other way than with the spirit and 
faith, in the preaching and consideration of the Gospel, 
as well as in the Lord’s Supper, and by itself is useful. 
and salutary, and necessary at all times for salvation 
to all Christians; without which spiritual participation 
also the sacramental or oral eating in the Supper is 
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hot only not salutary, but even injurious and a cause 
of condemnation. But this spiritual eating is nothing 
else than faith, namely, to hearken to God’s Word 
(wherein Christ, true God and man, is presented, to- 
gether with all his benefits which he has purchased 
for us by his flesh given for us to death, and by his 
blood shed for us, namely, God’s grace, the forgiveness 
of sins, righteousness and eternal life), to receive it 
with faith and appropriate it to ourselves. . . . He, 
I say, who with true confidence rests in the Word of 
the Gospel in all troubles and temptations, spiritually 
eats the body of Christ and drinks his blood.” Book 
of Concord, Jacobs, 612, 61-62. The Confession then 
describes the sacramental and oral eating as disting- 
uished from the spiritual which it finds in our text. 
When it says that John 6 treats “especially” of the 
spiritual eating which consists in nothing else than’ 
faith, the word “especially” carefully includes the fact, 
that in all the means of grace and their salutary use 
(including the Supper, of course) this spiritual eating 
or faith is required. Therefore, however, in John 6 
there is no more reference to the Supper than to the 
other two means of grace by which also we are to 
believe and thus eat and drink Christ. In the Apology, 
274, 75, nothing more is said than this same necessity 
of faith as the spiritual eating of Christ which under- 
lies all the means of grace and thus also, and only thus, 
the Lord’s Supper.— Finally, it would indeed be 
strange if Christ in dealing with the unbelieving Jews, 
should urge upon them the Lord’s Supper and the 
special eating of his body and drinking of his blood 
there required. They were certainly not ready for this. 
The reply to this that Jesus urged Baptism upon 
Nicodemus is not pertinent, since regeneration is the 
first step, but the nourishment of the new life by the 
body and blood of the Lord’s Supper is the last step, 
and is therefore not to be urged upon those who have 
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not yet taken the first. Besides Nicodemus had John’s 
Baptism. — A second class of expositors admits that 
primarily our text does not deal with the Lord’s Sup- 
per, yet they maintain that it does so secondarily. 
They contend that Christ so expressed himself that his 
words find their ultimate and completest fulfillment 
in the Lord’s Supper. Among them there is consider- 
able variety as to the way in which they find the Supper 
referred to: some say our text is a preparatory 
prophecy of the Supper; others that the idea of the 
Supper is included in Christ’s words; Sartorius even 
calls the feeding of the five thousand “a significant 
prefigurement” of the Supper; Besser follows Bengel 
in saying that while our text properly deals with the 
spiritual eating, by way of inference it also refers to 
the Supper. Something is made, too, of the fact 
’ that John’s Gospel does not mention the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, just as it fails to record the institu- 
tion of Baptism (giving us, however, the conversation 
with Nicodemus). The best answer to most of these 
views is furnished by Besser himself who points to the 
hermeneutical rule of Hilary: a true reader of the 
Scriptures is he who expects the passages of Holy 
Writ themselves to furnish their meaning, who carries 
nothing into them, but takes out what they bring, and 
who is careful not to make the Scriptures say what 
he himself has conceived before taking them in hand. 
Rohnert asks whether this is all that Christ could 
mean by urging us seven different times in this chapter 
to eat his flesh and thrice to drink his blood — simply 
to believe in him? He betrays that he does not under- 
stand the supreme value of faith — faith in the Christ 
who gave his flesh and blood for us. For a good ex- 
position of the old Lutheran view, that only the aton- 
ing death of Christ is meant by Christ in our text, 
see Philippi, Glawbenslehre, v. 11, p. 522, ete.; for the 
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defense of the double view see Rohnert, Dogmatik, 
p. 447, etc. 


V. 54. The tremendous importance of eating 
Christ’s fiesh and drinking his blood is brought out 
by the positive statement following hard upon the 
negative one: He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life. The English is unable 
to give the force of 4 tedywv, which is even more 
realistic than ¢ayeiv, it is the German knabbern, audible 
eating, manducare (mandere); note the repetition of 
this participle in the following verses, and mark also 
the present tense: he who continues to eat. It is in 
vain to argue against what seems so plain and self- 
evident, namely that this statement is only another 
form of the one in v. 47 (comp. 40), “He that believeth 
hath eternal life.” Is there some other way outside 
of believing by which I may get eternal life? The 
Gospel knows of none. Some of the newer com- 
mentators are led astray by their idea that believing 
is an act of man’s own free will, a something which 
God requires of us, “a moral obligation,” “that which 
man must do to be saved,” an ethical deed. This in- 
duces these commentators to say that eating Christ’s 
flesh and drinking his blood cannot — faith, for so to 
eat and to drink is to receive something from Christ, 
not to render,something ourselves. But we have 
already shown that faith — receiving from Christ, 
abandoning all else, trusting in him alone and allowing 
him to give us himself, his merits, his flesh and his 
blood; and therefore we can get no richer and truer 
definition of faith than this: faith —to eat Christ’s 
flesh and to drink Christ’s blood. If here again the 
point of comparison is asked for, why believing is 
called eating, it is simply in that eating is receiving 
of the most intimate kind. As eating receives food 
to be assimilated and sustain life, so believing receives 
Christ (his flesh and blood), and he is made one with 
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us, bringing into our souls all his saving life, to expel 
death, guilt, and sin, and to give us life and sustain 
it, true life that abides forever. — Note well the new 
feature added both in the previous verse and in this 
one: and drinketh my bleod, again the present tense, 
é xivov. In a way the word “my flesh,” v. 51, is enough. 
It already includes Christ’s death, for the flesh of 
the Christ not slain for us can do us no good as far 
as getting eternal life is concerned. But the Jews 
overlooked this implication of Christ’s death. There- 
fore Jesus brings it forward as the vital thing with 
more emphasis, and he does this three different times, 
v. 53, 54, and 55. The death is indicated most strongly 
by the addition of the word my blood to my flesh. 
The following passages show the death connected with 
the flesh, o¢g&: 1 Pet. 3, 18, “being put to death in the 
flesh”; Eph. 2, 15, “having abolished in his flesh the 
enmity”; Col. 1, 22, “in the body of his flesh through 
death”; Heb. 10, 20, “through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh.”” To these add the following concerning the 
blood, which point even more directly to the death, 
and this a sacrificial one: Lev. 17, 11, “For the life of 
the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the 
soul.” Heb. 9, 22, “Almost all things,are by the law 
purged with blood; and without shedding of blood is 
no remission.” 1 Pet. 1, 18, Ye were redeemed ‘with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” Acts 20, 28, “the church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Comp. Heb. 9, 14; Eph. 1, 7; Rev. 5, 9. These pas- 
sages, to which others may be added, suffice. The joint 
mention of Christ’s flesh and his blood as life-giving 
are inseparable from his atoning, sacrificial death. 
The argument of Zahn, that all Jesus says here con- 
cerning flesh and blood is merely like Matth. 16, 17; 
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Gal. 1, 16; 1 Cor. 15, 50, a reference to Leiblichkeit, 
with no implication of death, is thus more than 
answered ; nor will it avail him to reply that it is “in- 
credible,” in the face of the passages we adduce, to 
assume that Christ spoke of his death in John 6. — 
He that eateth my fiesh and drinketh my blood — 
one commentator is so carried away by his idea that 
Christ here speaks of his Supper that he declares “no 
sensible man would form the thought” that believing 
alone could be an eating and a drinking. 1 Cor: 10, 
3-4 should have warned him: “And did all eat the 
same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spirit- 
ual drink,” namely Christ; likewise Matth. 5, 6: 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled’; also John 7, 
37-38: “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me,” etc. comp. John 4, 
where Christ offers living water to the Samaritan 
woman, who finally drank it by faith. Our Confession 
is right, therefore, when it says: manducatio est 
credere. The figure is not only permissible, but it is 
highly expressive and exceedingly rich in meaning. 
“Our faith and Christ, in whom we believe, do not re- 
main separated, as for instance our thoughts of a friend 
fail to obtain our friend and do not secure him for us. 
Our faith has hands which reach up to Christ and 
touch him so that he feels it.” Besser. We can say 
more, by eating and drinking we do not merely touch 
Christ, but receive him into ourselves, as our very 
own. By eating his flesh and drinking his blood all the 
benefits and blessings of his death for us are assim- 
ilated by us and united to our inmost being. And 
since the thought of life is made parallel with that of 
bread, eating and drinking is the means for conveying 
this life to us who without it are dead. And here it 
appears that in our condition of death we cannot even 
eat and drink (believe), but faith is wrought in us by 
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that blessed power of the Word which Christ was here 
vainly putting forth in trying to save the Jews. — It 
does not seem possible to discover a real distinction 
between temyew and gayeiv as Jesus here uses the former. 
All we can say is that teyew is more realistic, and that 
since xivew remains unchanged in the three verses, 
tod@yew is only a verbal change. But the tense is im- 
portant: 6 tedywv xai zivev; the idea of continuation is 
added, where the previous aorists spoke only of the 
simple act. 

And I will raise him up at the last day. The 
“JT,” éyo, is emphatic. This raising up is the ultimate 
proof of eternal life. Temporal death shall intervene, 
but the true life remains unharmed, to appear in all 
its glory when Christ fulfils his promise. The resur- 
rection at the last day was a well-known article of the 
Jewish faith. John 11, 24. But the Jews did not know 
that the life which comes to us by faith in the death 


- of Christ for us, alone guarantees the blessed resurrec- 


tion to us. In order to be raised up in glory by Christ 
at the last day we must eat his flesh and drink his 
blood. 1 Pet. 1, 3. 


V. 55. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. Ice shows that it is due to 
the flesh and blood which we eat and drink that Christ 
shall raise us up at the last day. The bread of life 
gives us the resurrection unto eternal life. ‘Meat in- 
deed,” or “true food”’; “drink indeed,” or “true drink,” 
aandns, is such meat and drink as deserve the name in 
the fullest possible way. There was other meat and 
drink in Old Testament times, and men today have all 
sorts of earthly food and drink, but none of these 
deserves the predicate “true.” The sacred meat and 
drink during old covenant times could only promise the 
better food to come, and all other meat and drink is 
but for a day and has no abiding vitality in it. The 
attempt is made to use the word “true” here as an 
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argument for the claim that the Lord’s Supper is meant 
by Christ. But Philippi points out very properly that 
“true” — some versions have dna instead of the 
adjective — is here used in opposition to the view of 
the Jews, who thought it impossible for Christ’s flesh 
to be the bread of life. To men of this mind Jesus 
Says: My flesh will do all that I say, for it is a real, 
not an imaginary, or only an apparant, or worse yet a 
false and lying food. — V. 56. And now Christ adds 
a valuable explanation for this blessed effect of his 
flesh and blood when we eat and drink it. He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in 
me, and I in him. ‘“‘The consequence of justifying 
faith in Christ’s redemptive death is the unio mystica.” 
Philippi. He refers to John 15, 4, etc.; 17, 23; 
1 John 3, 24; 4, 16. Because we abide in Christ, and 
he in us, he will raise us up at the last day. This 
abiding in him and he in us helps to make plain like- 
wise what it means to have eternal life. So one blessed 
result sheds. light upon another. The expression 
“abideth in me, and I in him” is typical of the mystic 
union of the believer with Christ. This union is by no 
means conditioned solely on the Lord’s Supper. When 
’ Mayer tries to find something higher here than the 
mystic union, namely a peculiar sacramental union in 
which Christ receives, as well as the partaker of the 
Sacrament receives, he is climbing into speculative 
heights where we cannot follow him. Both phrases 
“he that eateth abideth in me,” and “I in him” desig- 
nate our benefit, and ours alone. For us to abide in 
Christ is salvation; for him to abide in us likewise. 
When it is said that we abide in him, he is our shelter, 
our safe stronghold, our garden of Eden; when it is 
said he abides in us he is our light, our joy, our pearl 
of great price, our fountain of life and peace. He is 
always the Giver, we the recipients. — In general we 
ought to be cautious about our imagination when we 
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study this text, and in fact the entire chapter. A false, 
overdone spirituality, striving to strike otherwise 
unknown depths, only plunges into error. 


V.57. As the living Father sent me, and I live 
because of the Father; so he that eateth me, he also 
shall live because of me. Here the vital word is 
‘living’ and “‘live.”’ This verse contains the widest 
and highest reach of thought in the discourse, it goes 
back to the very fountain of all life, the living 
Father, 6 Cav xatje. Not only is there no death in him, 
but he is absolutely the living one and the source of 
all life. Christ says that the living Father sent me. 
Christ sent by the living Father is the bearer of life 
to us, that is his mission, and for this he calls himself 
the bread of life. By the sending of the living Father 
he became the bread of life for us. — Sent thus, he 
says, and I live because of the Father. The prepo- 
sition 54 with the accusative does not indicate the 
cause, per patrem; nor the purpose, for the Father; 
but the reason, because of the Father, since my 
Father is the living Father. The essential oneness of 
the Christ with the Father is thus expressed. This 
person in human flesh, speaking to the Jews, was the 
Son of God, and as the Son one with the Father in the 
possession of life. Being in human flesh shows that 
he was “sent”; his life, and his living because of the 
Father was not to be reserved for himself, but to be 
imparted to others, to us. All that he said concerning 
his “flesh,” his “flesh and blood,” our “eating and 
drinking” shows how the. impartation of life to us 
takes place — he must give himself as a sacrifice for 
us, and we must receive him by faith. — Thus will 
we have life: so he that eateth me, he also shall live 
because of me. Christ says “he that eateth me” and 
thus return to his previous statement in v. 51. If the 
Lord’s Supper were meant we should expect the 
mention of the flesh and the blood once more. The 
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inner climax of the entire discourse is in the word 
concerning the “living Father,” for here Christ leads 
us to the supreme fountain itself. The hard saying 
for the carnal Jews was in the flesh and the blood 
which Christ insisted they must eat and drink in order 
to live. And for us who are to be concerned chiefly 
about how we may obtain life, this saying of Christ in 
its varied forms is the all-important thing. “So he 
that eateth me” is not the climax, but the abbreviated 
repetition of what was said before. — He also, xéxeivos, 
is emphatic: he is the one. That he shall live was 
said before, likewise that his life depends on Christ, 
and that it is his because of the connection established 
between him and Christ. But here the word because 
of me, 5 éué. receives a special significance through 
the parallel phrase “because of the Father.” Christ’s 
life is in us when we eat Christ, but Christ’s life as 
bound together with the living Father is here said to 
be ours; we live because of Christ who lives because 
of the Father. As the Father and Christ are bound 
together, so we and Christ, and the living Father’s 
life is ours. In both cases, because Christ’s is the 
living Father, and because ours is the living Christ, 
the relation indicated is a permanent, a continuous 
one. But with us it is conditional, and the condition 
is “he that eateth me,” not once merely, but contin- 
uously. Should this eating cease, then will the living 
cease, which again cannot be explained of the Lord’s 
Supper, without undue straining. The closing sentence 
of the sermon, v. 58, is omitted from our text, since it 
simply rounds out the discourse by bringing it back’ 
to the starting point, the bread of life. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Our text is part of the great discourse on the Bread of 
Life, and is thus more like an Epistle text than any we have 
had thus far. Let us note the absolute perfection which marks 
it. No man ever spoke like this Man. Inspiration is written 
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all over St. John’s reproduction of this discourse. We admire 
the absolute finish of the parables; there is the same finish here 
—not one word too much or too little, and not one expression 
that could be improved. Yet note the simplicity and lucidity. 
The thought is put into the form of Biblical allegory. We say 
“Biblical,” because this form is found so little outside of the 
sacred pages. This self-interpreting way of weaving figure and 
reality together is the perfection of beauty. The more one 
grasps it, the more he becomes enthralled. Because it is all so 
lucid and clear, it is easy to preach on —one thought is laid 
so distinctly and clearly upon the other. Apply the simplest 
form of analysis, and you get it all: 


Christ in His Passion the Bread of Life. 


I. The Christ of the Passion came down from heaven. 
II. The Christ of the Passion gave his flesh and.his 
blood for our life. 
III. The Christ of the Passion offers himself to us in his 
Word. 
IV. The Christ of the Passion bids us eat and drink his 
flesh and his blood by faith. 
V. The Christ of the Passion will raise us up at the 
last day. 


Part three is perfectly in place, because right in the words of 
this text Christ is using his Word to offer himself to us. — We 
may also use fewer parts, concentrating on the idea of the food 
and of the eating, the two primary thoughts: 


Christ Shows Us How to Become Partakers of the Benefits of 
His Passion. 


I. By means of His Passion he offers himself to us 
as the Bread of Life. 

II. By faith in him and his Passion we eat of:the 
Bread of Life. 


Here is another simple form, adding to the food and to the eat- 
ing the resulting life. In the parts we use the exclamatory 
form. This might be used more frequently by preachers, both 
in casting themes and parts. Even the interrogative form is too 
infrequently used in the parts, though themes have it more 
often. The preacher should strive for variety in form: 
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Christ’s Wonderful Word About Eating His Flesh and Drinking 
His Blood. 


I. O heavenly food! 
Il. O wonderful eating and drinking! 
III, O heavenly life! 


As already pointed out in previous suggestions a text 
may at times be picked up, like a table cloth, by one of its 
corners, and the whole cloth will be lifted. Here is the important 
idea of life — note how many times the word is repeated, to say 
nothing of the additional implications. So we may outline: 


Christ’s Flesh and Blood, For the Life of the World. 
I. They won life; H. Offer life; Ill. Nourish life; IV. Crown 
life. 
Another one of the important corners is believing —see how 
the entire text is attached to it, for the eating and drinking is 
always simply believing. So we may outline from this angle: 


The Mystery of Spiritual Eating and Drinking. 
I. All other eating ends in death, v. 49 and 53. 


II. This eating receives Christ’s flesh and blood. 
Ill. By it we shali live now and forever. 


JUDICA 


John 13, 31-35 


This text, like some of the others in the Lenten 
cycle, contains two great lines of thought. The first is 
the thought of Christ’s glorification; the other, the 
thought of love in the new commandment which the 
Lord gives his disciples. Holding fast the general 
theme of the cycle, Christ showing himself to us in his 
_ Passion, there can be no doubt for us as to which of 
these two thoughts is the primary and essential one 
for our sermon of Judica Sunday. It is the thought 
of Christ’s glorification. We also see how in the text this 
is connected with the Passion, for here Christ tells us, 
“Yet a little while I am with you”; again, ‘““Whither 
I go ye cannot come” (referring to his vicarious 
death) ; and finally, ‘As I have loved you,” which love 
his Passion shows so gloriously. However then we 
may work in the second thought of the text, the first 
one must have the prominence. Heeding this, the text 
will gain for us a value all its own. It combines Pas- 
sion and glorification. It gives us thus a new, an un- 
usual, but ever a true and infinitely precious and 
blessed view of Christ’s suffering and death. Where 
usually we see dark colors, painful, terrible, deadly 
things, we are shown the great act of Christ’s Passion 
illuminated by a heavenly light, blazing with a glory 
brighter and fairer than earth has ever seen. Jesus 
shows himself to us in the glory of his Passion. This 
is the exalted theme of our text. To present the Pas- 
sion thus to our hearers as a glorious thing is the task 
set before us; so will we do justice to this text in this 
place. Nor are we far from the glorious Easter 
festival, when this glory of the crucified One shall 
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blaze forth in all its fulness. And we do well to recali 
also, that in the original Lenten idea the Sundays are 
throughout intended to be festive days, not days of 
sadness and gloom. The note of glory is not discordant, 
but a true part of the Lenten harmony. And even the 
commandment, You love, as I have loved you, must be 
set into this radiance of the glorious love of Christ 
which moved him to sacrifice himself for us. 

V. 31. It is well to compare the following pass- 
ages: John 7, 39: “The Spirit was not yet given; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified.” John 12, 23: 
“The hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified” (see the text for Jubilate). Also v. 12, 28: 
“Father, glorify thy name.” John 14, 13: “And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” John 
17, 1: “Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that the Son may glorify thee’; v. 4-6: “I glorify 
thee on the earth, having accomplished the work which 
thou hast given me to do. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was. I manifested 
thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me out of 
the world: thine they were, and thou gavest them to 
me; and they have kept thy word.” John 16, 14: 
“He (the Spirit) shall glorify me.” Acts 3,13: “The 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God 
of our fathers, hath glorified his Servant Jesus.” 


There is a striking contrast between the opening 
words of Jesus in our text concerning his and the 
Father’s glorification, and the statement of the preced- 
ing verse: “and it was night.” For Christ there is 
glory even in his Passion — for Judas, turning forever 
from Christ — night. “This conclusion of the nar- 
rative about Judas has in it unintentionally something 
terrible, and in the very brevity of its simplest ex- 
pression something deeply affecting.” Meyer. The 
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thought of Judas’ significant departure is carried for- 
ward into the first verse of our text by the word 
therefore, otv, and the phrase, when he was gone 
out. — The Son of man is the name Jesus uses in 
speaking of his glorification. It is that name so greatly 
beloved by him and so frequently used, by which he 
designates himself as the Messiah; the name which 
expresses in one term his being sent by the Father, 
his Incarnation, and his redemptive work. — Glo- 
rified, 5000) — made glorious and illustrious, by 
the bestowal of exaltation and honor. The word now 
and the following future tense mark a division: Christ 
is already glorified when he speaks, and he is to be 
glorified shortly after —and straightway shall he 
glorify him, 5o0&éce. It will not do then to restrict 
the idea of glory and glorification to the heavenly 
exaltation which Christ shall shortly receive, and to 
interpret the glorification “now” (at the moment when 
Christ speaks) as a mere prolepsis, an anticipation in 
thought and not an actual glorification at the moment. 
We must conceive So0€éto in its fulness and richness 
of meaning, as something extending in reality to Christ 
now as he stands in the shadow of death, not only as 
coming to him in the resurrection, ascension, and 
assumption of eternal power. There was a glorifica- 
tion even before this “now” of the text. Summing up 
what the great concept contains we may describe the 
glorification of Christ in its different parts as follows: 
Christ was glorified already when God thrice bestowed 
a signal honor upon him: through the voice from 
heaven, Matth. 3, 17; Luke 9, 29; John 12, 28; like- 
wise in the Transfiguration, and unnumbered times in 
the miracles which he wrought (comp. John 11, 4; 
14, 10). Christ was also glorified at the moment in- 
dicated by the “now” of the text. His death is assured, 
his great work on the verge of completion, his task 
just about fulfilled; and viewing it thus it is glorious 
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indeed, for his Passion and death, into which he 
enters through the departure of Judas and his long- 
fixed resolve to endure it all, is the most perfect obe- 
dience to his heavenly Father which sheds unmeasured 
honor upon the Son who rendered it, a sweet-smelling 
savor to God, fairer than any sacrifice or offering 
ever brought to God. In all heaven and earth there is 
no act so worthy of praise as Christ’s redemptive 
act; and this work of his is also the Father’s work 
done through Christ. Finally, in the resurrection, 
ascension, and sitting at God’s right hand that glori- 
fication of Christ appears by which his human nature 
enjoyed fully its participation in the properties of the 
divine, especially its heavenly majesty and power. 
One step further we may go, it is the glorification of 
Christ amid the ever wider circle of his followers, who 
render him honor and adoration and finally join the 
heavenly worshippers above. 

And God is glorified in him. The glorification of 
Christ is the glorification of God at every stage, so 
also now in the glorious obedience, love, self-sacrifice, 
and vicarious death of Christ. In all this God himself 
is glorified in Christ, because Christ renders all this 
in honor of the Father. Calvin thinks the ‘and’ 
should be taken in a causal sense: for or because God 
is glorified in him. But the relation in thought is 
clear enough without making the conjunction mean 
more than it naturally does: Christ is glorified, and 
(or, as we might say: and thus) God is glorified. 
The latter could here not be without the former. — 
In him some would like to translate ‘through him,” 
making Christ the instrument or means. But tv avt@, 
“God is glorified in him,” compared with the similar 
phrase immediately following, “God shall glorify him 
in himself,” év ait@ — év t@ te, points to a union, as 
in passages like 2 Cor. 5, 19, “God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world,” etc.; John 17, 21, “Thou Father 
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in me, and I in thee”; and John 10, 30. Because of the 
oneness of the Father with the Son of man, every 
glorious deed of the Son glorified also the Father, and 
so the Father was glorified in Christ. All that Christ 
wrought and suffered glorified the Father, so especially 
when in voluntary and perfect obedience he redeemed 
us and proclaimed by word, act, and passion the love 
and mercy of God in giving us his only begotten Son, 
likewise his truth in keeping his promises concerning 
our salvation, and finally his righteousness and justice 
in the atonement which satisfied the claims of both. 
By all this Christ revealed God in a way to glorify 
him, to make him adorable in the eyes of men and 
angels. 

V. 32. The A. V. has the words: “If God be 
glorified in him,’”’ which the best codices show to be in- 
terpolated. Instead of this sentence the text shoud have 
simply “and” — and God shall glorify him in him- 
self. This is the glorification and exaltation described 
in Phil. 2, 9-11, where the “wherefore” so plainly con- 
nects the glorious exaltation causally with the obedi- 
ence and death. ‘And being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” —In himself, again not 
“through.” As God is glorified in Christ, so Christ is 
glorified in God. ‘Christ shall be so glorified that his 
heavenly glory shall be embraced in God’s own 8éEa; 
his glory shall be none other than the divine glory 
itself, and his glorification shall be accomplished by 
his return into that communion with God out of which 
he proceeded and became man, John 17, 4-5.” Meyer, 
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— And straightway shall he glorify him. The new 
thought is in e's, which expresses the nearness of the 
coming glorification. It began with the descent into 
hell and the resurrection from the dead. Upon these, 
this outcome and result, and upon all the high purposes 
and ways of God in his Passion, Christ kept his heart 
fixed, and so he endured the pain, the shame, the cross 
and death. Notice the repetition of the word glorify 
— four times it occurs in two brief verses. The word 
itself seems to shine, sending out ray upon ray in 


manifold radiance. Three different kinds of glory are 


spoken of: Christ’s glory as he has it at the moment 
in all that is his as he makes ready for his Passion; 
God’s glory in this glory of Christ; and then the glory 
which shall crown both of these when the return to 
the Father is accomplished. — Keeping to what is 
immediately before Christ — and this is the vital thing, 
— what a marvelous view is here given us of his work, 
especially of the crowning part of it, his suffering 
and death for the redemption of the world. The bitter- 
ness, the severity, the shame is all swallowed up in 
glory. While he was transfigured on the mount he 
spoke with Moses and Elias “of the decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” Luke 9, 31. We 
must ever keep in view as Christ did this glory of his 
redemptive work: glorious the Redeemer himself, 
glorious his obedience, glorious his sacrifice, glorious 
the fruit of his work for us, glorious its fruit for him, 
glorious the God and Father whose blessed will was 
thus carried out and still goes forward. 

V. 33. Texvia occurs only in this one place in 
the Gospels. The designation is one of most affec- 
tionate endearment, but at the same time it connotes 


_ the immaturity of the disciples so addressed. They 


are still little children, not yet the men they would 


afterwards become. — In the words which this address 


prefaces, yet a little while I am with you, there 
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speaks a parental heart yearning over these “little 
children” who presently must be plunged into deep 
sorrow when the little while of Christ’s remaining 
stay with them, just a few hours, is followed by his 
departure. The “little while,” m~eov, agrees with the 
previous “straightway.’’— Christ said to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, “Ye shall seek me and shall not find me,” 
John 7, 34, and explained this later by adding, “Ye 
shall die in your sins,” John 8, 21. He does not add 
such words in this case, but rather, “A little while and 
ye shall not see me” (seek) : “and again, a little while, 
and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father.” John 
16, 16. See also John 14, 3.— By the word seek 
Christ does not mean that they will search for him, but 
that their hearts will long for him in great sorrow 
because of his departure from them in suffering and 
death. Their souls will cry out for him — and he will 
be gone from them. — Very significant are the words, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come. His sacrificial death 
is for him alone; none else may endure it. Peter 
wanted to follow Jesus in spite of this word leaving 
all the disciples — and him also — behind; Christ told 
him, “Thou shalt follow me afterward.” Is. 63, 3: 
“T have trodden the winepress alone.” “No one can 
share with him the agony of these hours; but they 
shall share with him the glory in his Father’s man- 
sions.” Luth. Com. — So now I say to you, in order 
to inform and prepare them for what should come. 


V. 34. A new commandment Christ gives his 
disciples in this hour, “as they who leave give behests 
to their own,” Calov. ‘Evtod, a precept, Auftrag, not 
here a commandment in the sense of the Decalog (as 
in Rom. 18, 9 for instance). In this hour Christ does 
not repeat the work of Moses laying a new burden . 
upon his followers. — The precept is new. The com- 
mentators have pointed out many new features in it, 
differentiating it from the old commandment, “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” We must remem- 
ber Christ makes all things new. This precept is in- 
deed the old will of God, not an absolutely new 
injunction without any connection with the old com- 
mandment. The disciples were not startled by the 
newnhess or strangeness of it, for it had a familiar 
and pleasant look to them.— Those commentators 
satisfy best who point to the further words as bringing 
out the newness: As I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another, ‘va here introducing the purport or 
object (Robertson, p. 993). The aorist nyérnca, where 
the English prefers the perfect, simply states the fact. 
Godet says: “In Christ, that is the explanation of this 
word ‘new.’” Koegel writes: ‘“‘The new thing in the 
law given this last night is the fact, that the Son of 
God loves us and gives himself for us, that we, being 
bone of his bone and spirit of his spirit, may embrace, 
nourish, and bear in the same love those who with us 
are born in him.” Christ indeed has brought a new 
love into the world, a love not only faultless and per- 
fect as love, but with the object of salvation, to seek 
and to save that which was lost. So are we to love 
one another. Bengel calls the precept new not as 
regards the Old Testament, but as regards the school 
of Christ, 1 John 3, 16, “and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren”; and Gal. 6, 2, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
It is a commandment not given to the unwilling (hence 
not to all men), but to the willing; not to the bond- 
slave, but to the free believer. It appeals to the new 
motive power implanted by Christ in the heart. It is 
suffused by the glory of which Christ has just spoken 
and which he touches again by referring to himself: 
as I have loved you. — The love is to be of one to 
another, and this seems to exclude all non-disciples. 
It cannot be otherwise, because the tie that binds 
Christ’s own is always a thing apart, and in this way 
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we cannot love those who do not love Christ with us. 
—V. 35. Yet this love does not turn against those 
without, for Christ says: By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples. The knowledge is to be to 
them an attractive power to draw them into the circle 
of this love. It is something open, all men can know 
it and understand its significance, namely that ye are 
disciples to me, éuoi. Christ does not say that we are 
to make a display of our love to the world. He simply 
uses the future tense to express what under an ex- 
pected condition shall be: yvéoovta. True love naturally 
manifests itself, and so all men shall know that this 
love born of Christ is-in us. In the ancient church 
this mark of discipleship shone with marvelous bright- 
ness. Minucius Felix declared of the Christians: 
“They love each other even without being acquainted 
with each other.” And the scoffer Julian: ‘Their 
master has implanted the belief in them that they are 
all brethren.” In his Commentary on John’s epistles 
Jerome tells us that when John was asked by the 
brethren why he constantly said, Little children, love 
one another, he replied, Because this is the precept 
of the Lord, and if only this is done it is enough. 
“Wherever the beginning of the new life from God 
is found in man this love in its beginnings is also found. 
It is not nature which brings this about. Even the 
very best orthodoxy cannot take the place of this 
essential feature (compare 1 John 3, 14). They who 
are born of God bear a mystery within them which 
unites them most intimately into one body, a mystery 
which no one knows but they themselves. But the 
power of this mystery appears unto the stranger. It 
is not a kind of fraternal union with prideful and 
hostile exclusion of those who are without. For love 
widens the heart to love even those with a love that 
believes all things and hopes all things.” Roffhack. 
— Among the wrong interpretations of the “new 
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commandment” and the love which it enjoins it is well 
to note the following which all have had their ad- 
vocates: a new commandment inasmuch as it is one 
which embraces in a unit all New Testament require- 
ments as distinguished from the many diverse require- 
ments in the Old Testament; new = illustrious; or 
the ultimate mandate, i. e. testament; or the youngest 
commandment; or one never growing old, always re- 
maining new; or a renewed commandment; or one 
renewing the old man; or an unexpected command- 
ment; or one containing a new life-principle (which 
in itself is correct, but not stated); or the new testa- 
ment of Christ, i. e. the Lord’s Supper. Over against 
all these ideas the text itself is sufficient: ‘as I have 
loved you” — our love to the brethren is based on this 
love of Christ, flows from it, and is thus new indeed, 
new as growing out of faith in Christ. —If ye have 
love to one another invites a test; éav éxnte implies 
that the test shall be met (expectancy). Still there 
will be false disciples, even the world shall discover 
that they are false, by their lack of love. The question 
is not wholly shut out: Have I this love which Christ 
enjoined upon his disciples the night before his death? 
How many instances do we meet where Christians 
show malice, spite, hatred, coldness, enmity to each 
other. There are often deep-seated quarrels in congre- 
gations. Let us remember, where there is no love 
there is no discipleship. The world also loves its own 
and has established many fraternal organizations. 
Not built on the love of Christ by faith, they cannot 
grow and flower that love which is rooted in faith and 
grows on no other soil. The love of Christians cannot 
reach perfection as long as the flesh dwells in us, 
but more and more as the flesh is overcome this love 
is to unfold itself until it reaches its full glory when 
we at last attain to and partake of the glory of Christ 


above. 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The inclination of many preachers will be to put the “new 
commandment” into the foreground in handling this text, per- 
haps to preach on this theme exclusively. That is because their 
minds always incline to application and so-called lessons, and 
because appropriation is foreign to their homiletics. But to put 
our love forward here means to break the line of thought in 
this Lenten series, to let our love crowd out Christ’s love and 
glory, to give to our people a task instead of a heavenly gift. 
The note of glory in Christ’s passion deserves the fullest atten- 
tion, inasmuch as it is not always brought out as effectively as 
this text demands that it should be. Only around the glorious 
love of Christ in his Passion let us humbly twine our love for 
the brethren. — The entire context shows us the Passion which 
underlies our text; in the text itself the words “now” and 
“straightway” point this out. The introduction may well tell 
the story. While the text naturally falls into the two sections 
on the glorification of Christ and on the new commandment, 
the latter may be drawn into the former, resulting in a com- 
pact and unified arrangement: 


The Suffering Savior Glorified 
I. In the very suffering itself. 

Viewed, though dreadful in itself, as 1) the 
most wonderful, willing, perfect obedience to the 
Father (Eph. 5, 2); 2) as the atoning sacrifice 
for the sinful world (no nobler deed ever done 
— “whither I go ye cannot come’’); 8) as the 
manifestation of boundless love” (‘‘as I have 
loved you”). 


II, By the double reward of his suffering. 


1) The glory in his exaltation (descent, resur- 
rection, etc.); 2) in his followers (“love as I 
have loved you” —the love that sacrifices and 
aims at salvation, glorifying Christ). 


Expanded into more parts we may try the following: The Glory 
of Christ’s Passion: The Glory 1)Of his love; 2) Of his sacri- 
fice; 3)Of his merit; 4) Of his reward. Here, too, the love for 
our brethren is utilized in part four. — J. Sheatsley splits in the 
commoner way: 
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In the Shadow of the Cross — 


I. The Savior beholds himself glorified. 
II, The Savior gives a new commandment to his 
disciples. : 


If elaborated so that the new commandment is made the fruit 
of Christ’s Passion in the hearts of those enriched by the bless- 
edness of the Passion, this arrangement may pass. — Following 
this cue one might even start with the new commandment in 
the theme and make the entire presentation of this behest rest 
on the Passion. The only danger, and loss, might be that too 
little could be said in a natural way on the Glory of the Pas- 
sion. Here is an effort of this type: 


The New Commandment Christ Has Given Us. 


I. Jt is based on a new covenant. 
II. It is to be obeyed by a new power. 
III. It is to be the evidence of a new life. 


PALM SUNDAY 


John 12, 1-8 


Palm Sunday ushers in the sacred week called by 
the old church * éBdoucd 4 weydan, hebdomas magna, septt- 
mana maior, and by the Germans “the still week” or 
Charwoche, that is “week of mourning.” We are now 
very near the shadow of the cross, in fact, in our text 
it falls directly upon this Sunday. Nebe in his intro- 
ductory note to the old gospel text remarks on the 
choice of that text, wondering why the same text was 
selected for Palm Sunday as for the First Sunday in 
Advent, when other texts, necessitating no repetition, 
lay close at hand. He mentions as eminently suitable 
our text, the Anointing in Bethany. Nebe’s wish is 
fulfilled in the Eisenach selections. And it is true, a 
better text could hardly be found in all the story of the 
Gospels. Our text describes a festive occasion, and 
Palm Sunday has more and more become a festive 
day among us by reason especially of the Confirmation 
ceremony which we like to set for this Sunday. The 
old text is also a festive one. But our text has other 
commendable features. Not only, as in the old text, 
is Christ honored here in a signal manner, but this 
honor is such that it is referred directly to his ap- 
proaching death and burial. Even the meanness of 
Judas points in that direction, and he is described as 
the one “which should betray him.” For our series 
of Lenten Sunday texts this one is especially fine since 
it continues the great theme of the series to the very 
end — Christ himself once more shows himself to us 
in his Passion. It is he who describes the anointing 
of Mary as done for his burial. The act of Mary and 
this word of Jesus concerning his burial are the chief 
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things in the text, and we thus have the great theme 
of the text in the words: Christ shows us the honor 
he deserves at our hands for his Passion. Outside of 
the old gospel text we know of none better adapted 
than ours both for this great Sunday as such and at 
the same time for the rite of Confirmation. The 
friends of Jesus honor him; Lazarus, the recipient of 
Christ’s miraculous grace is present with a heart full 
of adoration; Martha and Mary, full of gratitude and 
love, vie with each other in serving Christ; Mary 
brings her great gift of ointment of spikenard — 
what finer examples of love, devotion, service, and 
offering can we set before a confirmation class? And 
even Judas with his wicked heart and words, and the 
rest who allow him to mislead them, serve to heighten 
the effect of Mary’s devotion, and to point the warning 
against unfaithfulness. It would seem almost impos- ’ 
sible for a capable expositor or preacher to overlook 
these most valuable features of the text and their 
suitability for the Sunday and the consecration of our 
catechumens so generally connected with it. 

Chapter eleven ends with the statement that the 
chief priests had issued orders, that, if any man knew 
the whereabouts of Jesus, he should report it at head- 
quarters so that Jesus might be arrested. V. 1. 
Jesus therefore, ov, quietly proceeded to Bethany. 
The order of the chief priests did not amount to much, 
as Jesus was not in hiding, and any one who wanted 
to reach him could certainly find him. There was 
both a degree of prudence and a noble fearlessness in 
Jesus coming to Bethany. The next day he openly 
entered Jerusalem, but no man dared to touch him. — 
Jesus therefore six days before the passover came to 
Bethany. This statement in regard to the time seems 
to conflict with that of Matth. 26, 2, and of Mark 14, 1, 
where two days before the Passover are mentioned. 
But there is no conflict, as neither of these two evan- 
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gelists aims to give the exact date of the supper at 
Bethany. Both report a positive saying of Christ that 
he would be betrayed and crucified at the feast of the 
Passover two days hence, while at the very same time 
the Jewish authorities resolved not to destroy him at 
the Passover. Without following the chronological 
sequence of events, these two evangelists then loosely 
attach the story of the supper — Matthew merely says, 
“Now when Jesus was in Bethany,” fixing no exact 
date; Mark likewise, “And being in Bethany.” But 
John gives us the real date of this visit and supper at 
Bethany; it was “six days before the Passover.” Even 
this seemingly exact and plain way of stating the time 
has left room for some to dispute; they raise the ques- 
tion whether the Passover is on the 14th or on the 15th 
of Nisan, and then whether the festive day itself is to 
be counted in as one or not. For us it will be enough 
to take the commonest and simplest way of reckoning, 
making Jesus arrive in Bethany Friday, the 8th of 
Nisan. That morning, after a night spent in the house 
of Zaccheus, he left Jericho, and after a day’s journey 
arrived, in the late afternoon, at Bethany. The supper 
did not occur that night, as we gather from v. 12, 
where we are told that “on the morrow,” namely after 
the supper, Jesus made his royal entry into Jerusalem. 
The Sabbath began Friday evening. It is most natural 
to assume that Christ quietly spent that last Sabbath 
for him in his humiliation on earth, in the midst of his 
friends. Then when with the setting of Saturday’s 
sun the Sabbath ended the supper was made. — Beth- 
any we have learned to know in two previous texts, 
and we need not repeat what was there said about the 
place and the family which lived in it, so dear to Jesus. 
— John, however, makes special mention of Lazarus, 
whom Jesus raised from the dead. Nothing unusual 
is said of him, merely that he was there. The other 
two evangelists do not mention his presence especially, 
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He is referred to as he “whom Jesus raised from the 
dead,” not in order to distinguish him from some 
other Lazarus, for there is none other save the one 
mentioned in a parable, nor to mark the village Beth- 
any, for this was already plainly indicated, but in 
order to connect what now is told with the great, 
significant miracle reported in the previous chapter. 
“Whom Jesus raised from the dead” touches the great 
motives of love, gratitude, and adoration which moved 
the hearts of Jesus’ friends in what they now did for 
Jesus. The A. V. retains 6 tedvyxcsc, “which had been 
dead,” but our text omits the designation. What it 
contains is at least implied, but it is hardly probable 
that Lazarus either now or later was commonly called 
so. 

V. 2. So, otv, they made him a supper there, i. e. 
since he had come to Bethany and this opportunity 
offered. Would that we might always make use of the 
opportunities which offer themselves to us to serve 
and honor Jesus. We let too many pass, or we recog- 
nize too late what we might have done. — Aeinvov is a 
supper. Luke 14, 12 distinguishes “a dinner” and “a 
supper.” The latter was usually eaten toward the close 
of the day when it would be cooler and more pleasant, 
and was the favorite time for inviting guests. The 
phrase made him a supper is usually used of a feast 
especially prepared. The verb #zoinoov is plural and 
cannot be restricted to Lazarus. Several friends of 
Jesus combined their efforts on this occasion. Matthew 
and Mark tell us that this supper was made in the 
house of Simon the leper, about whom we have no 
further information whatever. On another occasion 
Jesus was invited by Martha into “her house.’”’ Were 
these two different houses? We think so. -Hengsten- 
berg is the one who has come forward with all sorts of 
ingenious combinations, some of which other commen- 
tators have been led to accept. He furnishes us the 
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following astonishing description: “By the side of 
Martha appears as her husband the exceedingly dis- 
agreeable person of Simon, whom in many things she 
had to please. Mary, whom we are accustomed to 
consider a quiet, meditative soul, opening her pure 
heart to the Savior as the tender flowers willingly un- 
fold their petals and turn toward the sun, appears 
as a woman wild and passionate, who has found in 
Christ the subduing of the tumult of her passions, 
and who clings to him convulsively, in order not once 
more to become a violent instead of a placid sea. 
Lazarus probably went through a similar development. 
After having lived the life of a prodigal, he now eats 
the bread of charity in the house of his brother-in-law, 
and Christ loves him, not because of his natural 
amiableness, not as one who has continued in grace, 
but because he has come to seek and rejoices to find 
the lost.” Nebe adds: “And then take in addition 
the black form of Judas, introduced as the probable 
son of Simon! Truly a family drama full of exciting 
complications!” But all this is invention pure and 
simple, not even of a kind that shows purity and 
nobility in the imagination. It is vapid romancing, 
somewhat after the order of the depraved French 
Renan. Sober thought will go no farther than to think 
of Simon as a man whom Jesus healed of leprosy. For 
some reason unknown to us the supper was made in 
his house; it is best to assume a natural reason, such 
as the special accommodation his house may have been 
able to furnish.— And Martha served — it is the 
same Martha as before, and yet not the same, for 
now she serves at the right time, and Jesus willingly 
accepts her service. The verb dmxévei expresses service 
for service’s sake. Too much is built on this mention 
of Martha when Hengstenberg makes her the manager 
of the service, or when, on the strength of her alone 
being mentioned as serving, she is assumed to be the 
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wife (or widow) of Simon — some supposing him to 
be present, others to be dead. There is no real reason 
to think Simon dead, he was at the supper. And the 
mention of Martha, and of Martha alone, is because 
of what follows regarding Mary. It is a fine sense of 
justice and fairness which does not omit Martha and 
her part where Mary steps forth so prominently. A 
supper for many guests — there were at least 15, and 
may well have been more, for why should Jesus not 
have more friends in Bethany? — would require more 
than one person to serve. Mary, no doubt, also helped, 
and very likely others. — But Lazarus was one of 
them that sat at meat with him. It was fitting that 
he should do so, and not serve or merely be present 
as one looking on. He was raised to life by the divine 
power of the Messiah, and therefore properly on this 
occasion graced the table in Jesus’ honor. Meyer 
supposes that this mention of Lazarus is intended as 
a proof of his complete recovery, an idea in no way 
suggested by the text; Jesus had not raised him to 
sickness. Stier places Lazarus at one side of Jesus 
and Simon at the other. That would be possible if 
the guests sat at table in our modern fashion, but 
avaxewévov, “of those reclining,” shows that all lay 
upon couches as the fashion then was among the Jews, 
and consequently the head place was reserved for Jesus, 
the upper end of the central couch, and only one person 
could be next to Jesus. Who this was we simply do 
not know. 

V.3. We need not elaborate on the well-established 
fact that the act now described is not identical with 
the one narrated in Luke 7, 36, etc. since the two differ 
in regard to time, place, the owner of the house where 
the act took place, the moral character of the woman 
anointing the Lord, and the conversations connected 
with the acts. See the text for the Eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity. Matthew and Mark do not mention the 
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name Mary, although they report the word of Jesus, 
‘“‘Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that this woman 
hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” In not 
mentioning her name these evangelists are guilty of 
no sin of omission, for it is her act, not her name which 
is to be praised in all the world. Gregory the Great 
has the doubtful distinction of identifying Mary with 
Mary Magdalene and the sinful woman who anointed 
Jesus in the Pharisee’s house, and of giving this view 
general currency in the Roman Catholic church. But 
the truth was too forcibly brought out by Luther, 
Calov, Calvin and others for this view to obtain any 
credence (save on the part of the fanciful Hengsten- 
berg) among Protestant commentators. The sister 
of Lazarus is not Mary Magdalene, nor that other 
unnamed woman. Luke introduces Mary in 10, 38, 
as a new personage, after he has mentioned Mary 
Magdalene in previous chapters, also after giving us 
the account of that unnamed woman in the Pharisee’s 
house. If only one person is meant, then Luke cer- 
tainly would name her at the first mention, and not 
give us three different designations in as many 
chapters, 7, 8, and 10. The great occasion offered 
itself as Jesus sat at meat; Mary saw it, and embraced 
it. Alas, for the blind who do not even see; and alas, 
for the dilatory who do not move in time. — She took 
a pound of ointment of spikenard. The margin has 
the note “pistic nard, pistic being perhaps a local name. 
Others take it to mean genuine; others, liquid.” To 
these others the American Committee of translators 
of the R. V. belong, who read “pure nard’”’ for spike- 
nard, with “liquid nard” in the margin. This already 
gives the main substance of what must be said concern- 
ing the element Mary employed. John does not 
mention in what the uigov was contained. It was in 
an alabaster cruse or flask, itself costly and hermet- 
ically sealed, so that the tapering neck was broken 
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(see Mark) when the ointment was used. — There 
was a considerable quantity of it, a pound, Xiteav, 
being twelve ounces according to the weight of water. 
The word ointment, utoov, is the general term for the 
sap exuding from certain plants, used in perfumes. 
Spikenard is the translation of végdos mown}. Nard is 
the plant which furnished the essence for the ointment, 
the finest coming from India. The word motm is 
disputed, the best derivation, and the one most 
generally accepted being from xiotts, so that the mean- 
ing would be trustworthy, reliable, unadulterated, 
pure; many preparations contained inferior substances. 
For our purpose this may suffice. — All the evangelists 
mention the value of Mary’s ointment, Matthew has 
Bagutinov, “exceeding precious,” and John xodvtipov, very 
precious, of great value. The actual value Judas 
mentions. There has been some speculation as to how 
Mary came to have such a valuable ointment in her 
possession. This being mere speculation we may pass 
it by. Only with Nebe we unhesitatingly reject the 
idea that this ointment remained in Mary’s possession 
from her former voluptuous life; this would assume 
a past for her which is in no way indicated and the 
very opposite of probable. Rather than assume any- 
thing of the kind we prefer to think that Mary provided 
this precious ointment long in advance especially for 
an occasion of this kind, freely spending her money 
for the honor of the Savior. The idea that it remained 
over from the burial of Lazarus is too improbable, 
considering the price. 

John says she took it and anointed the feet of 
Jesus. Note the verb used, not zeit, employed for 
ceremonial anointing, but 4eigo, any ordinary applica- 
tion of oil. He omits the anointing of the head (Mat- 
thew and Mark) because he takes for granted that his 
readers were acquainted with the narrative of the 
other evangelists. The precious fluid was abundant, 
and when poured out upon the head of Jesus it flowed 
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down upon his neck and body, and still the cruse was 
not empty, but held enough to be poured out upon the 
feet, and this in such abundance that Mary wiped his . 
feet with her hair. The broken cruse was thus entirely 
emptied, and all its contents were offered to the Master. 
In the house of the Pharisee the holy feet of Jesus had 
not been washed, as even common politeness on the 
part of the host required, but at this supper in Beth- 
any the washing certainly had not been omitted. But 
the devoted heart of Mary is not satisfied with the 
commoner fluid, she now adds from the abundance of 
this ointment, the richest she could find. How many 
a dusty, weary path those beloved feet had trodden — 
now they are honored indeed as they deserve, for every 
one of their steps had been marked with love. The 
Baptist said that he was unworthy to loose the latchet 
of the shoes of these feet, and Mary felt the same way. 
At the feet of Jesus she sat when she listened to the 
words of life, and these feet had brought the Master 
of death to recall her brother to life. It is a wonderful 
display of devotion that to the ointment for the feet 
Mary should add her hair in wiping them. In mention- 
ing the hair the evangelist repeats the word feet, as if 
he meant to emphasize the humiliation expressed in 
this act. Woman’s hair is her crown, her pride, her 
beauty, and this Mary puts at Jesus’ feet. But in the 
case of a Jewish woman there is more in such an act. 
To unbind and loosen the hair in the presence of others 
was not considered decent. Lightfoot tells of a woman 
who prided herself on the fact that the beams of her 
house had never seen her hair. Mary’s unbinding her 
hair and using it to wipe the feet of Jesus is thus an 
act of the very deepest humiliation in his honor. With 
her hair she takes her own honor to wipe the feet of 
Jesus. And in Mary’s case this meant more than in 
the case of that other woman in the Pharisee’s house, 
who did a similar thing. If there we may say, the 
proper place for a sinner’s head it at the feet of Jesus, 
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here we may say, the proper place for a disciple’s 
head is at the feet of Jesus.— And the house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment, another evidence 
of the quality of the ointment, and a symbol of the 
penetrating, far-reaching quality of Mary’s act. “The 
odor of Mary’s ointment has the promise that it shall 
penetrate and fill the whole world.” Nebe. At first, 
however, the result seemed to be the opposite, the 
odor that filled the house failed to penetrate all the 
hearts present at the supper. To some it was not “a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God,” Phil. 4, 18. 

V. 4. Judas is named Iscariot, or “man of 
Kariot,”’ to distinguish him from the other Judas 
among the Twelve. It has been well said, Jesus could 
designate him only after the place of his former home, 
not according to his real character, for this would have 
given him a terrible name. But even this name by 
which he is universally known has become a brand 
and a by-word of treachery and infamy. — One of his 
disciples — it almost seems impossible; alas, it is so 
— ‘one of the Twelve!” one of that chosen band, 
favored above all others, who should have been first 
to applaud, to understand, to copy, yea, who should 
himself have vied with Mary in doing things equally 
great and significant to honor Christ! — one of these 
men finds fault.—JIn striking contrast beside the 
designation “one of the Twelve,” which points to the 
high things one naturally should expect from these 
men, John places the cold and awful fact: which 
should betray him. Yes, this explains it all! A traitor, 
though standing ever so high, is capable of what is 
here told this traitor did. John mentions only Judas 
as objecting to Mary’s act, while Matthew says “‘the 
disciples,” and Mark “some” had indignation. No- 
where are we told that all the disciples objected. When 
John focuses our attention upon Judas he supplements 
the story of the other evangelists by showing us how 
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the objection to Mary’s deed arose. Judas is the one 
who without hesitation pronounced adverse judgment. 
He has a specious argument, and some are carried 
away by it, evidently not taking time to think and 
judge carefully. It is ever so. As Mary’s ointment 
fills the house with its odor, so the poison of Judas’ 
words contaminates at least some hearts. There are 
always those who do not form their own judgment, who 
are ready to accept the decision of another. In the basest 
moves a man can find supporters and abettors. No 
wickedness so deep but what it can shield and hide 
itself behind some plausible argument. How necessary 
it is to point our young inexperienced Christians to 
the danger that lies in the pleas of men like Judas, — 
Which should betray him must not be wrongly inter- 
preted. There was no divine compulsion of any kind. 
The participle pwéAkov indicates that Judas was about 
to betray Jesus, it points to something impending. The 
traitorous act of Judas was not the result of a divine 
decree, it was his own act entirely, just as other wicked 
‘deeds are the product of men’s own hearts. Judas 
resisted all the grace of God, all the blessed influence 
and warnings of the Savior, and thus betrayed Christ. 
He resisted all the grace, so that grace could not 
restrain him, only almighty power; and this power is 
not used to convert and save, it is used only to carry 
out the purposes of God among the wicked, so con- 
trolling their wickedness that it shall further the 
blessed purposes of God. 

Judas might have found many things to object to 
in Mary’s deed and Christ’s acceptance of it, for in- 
stance, that it was unbecoming an earnest man of 
simple manners; that the anointing of the feet as well 
as the head was a piece of extravagance and effem- 
inacy offensive to Jewish custom; that such luxury 
did not agree with the life of a prophet; that Jesus 
himself had said, they that wear soft clothing dwell 
in king’s houses, and among them the use of perfumes 
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and ointments might be considered appropriate, but 
not for one like Jesus. Wicked hearts can always 
find some specious argument against the honor due to 
Christ. But the point to which Judas draws attention 
is characteristic of the man. His heart is set on 
money, and so his eye sees the financial side. There- 
fore he said, v. 5, Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence? Incidentally we thus learn 
the probable price of the ointment, which was consider- 
able, between $40 and $50. And given to the poor, 
atwmyois, poor ones in general. On the face of it this 
looks as if Judas was really concerned about the poor, 
as if his heart was full of charity. But behind the 
words there lies the gravest kind of charge not merely 
against Mary, but against Christ himself. Judas 
implies that Jesus is robbing the poor, that he is self- 
ishly, lavishly appropriating what might be used in 
charity ; that for his own selfish honor and glorifica- 
tion he is allowing a waste that is sinful and wrong; 
that his example is wrong and harmful — and that 
Judas is the man who knows what is right, good, kind, 
charitable, and is not afraid to come out with it! This 
is the traitorous touch in this whole act of Judas. He 
was a traitor now as he sat among the Twelve and 
partook of the hospitality of Jesus’ friends. We see 
now why John in his deeper view brings Judas, and 
the actual words of Judas, to our attention. 

But how is it possible for this disciple to utter 
such things? This, too, John tells us, and thus bares 
the root of Judas’ treachery, v. 6: Now this he said, 
not because he cared for the poor; but because he 
was a thief. Since he urges the needs of the poor 
when he cares nothing for the poor, since he speaks 
the words of charity without having charity in his 
heart, he is a rank hypocrite. How many times has 
sweet charity served as a cloak for similar hypocrites? 
In this case hypocrisy is linked with secret criminality : 
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Judas was actually a thief. When his thefts became 
‘plain we are unable to say, but John does not base his 
positive accusation on mere supposition or suspicion. 
— Judas having the bag took away what was put 
therein. He was the treasurer of the little band, he 
carried the common purse. We here get a glimpse of 
the close relation between Christ and his disciples. 
What was his was also theirs, he shared his all with 
them, and Judas, Christ’s familiar friend who lifted 
up his heel against him, ate his Master’s bread. — 
The bag, Yimoodxouov, really a case to keep mouthpieces 
(vA@oou) for flutes; then any case or box for valuables ; 
here evidently a small box-like receptacle for money, 
translated “bag’’ by the Vulgate, and thus by Luther 
and our English versions. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the verb éfdotatev. Does it mean took 
away or simply carried (margin)? The verb itself 
means “carried,” and only the context could furnish 
the idea “away,” i. e. that he robbed the bag. Note 
the context in John 20, 15 to this effect. The argu- 
ment is put forward that in having the bag it is already 
said that he carried it, and that therefore, if the verb 
simply means carried, we would have a mere repetition 
of thought; hence “carried away” or “took away’ is 
taken to be the meaning of the verb. But John has 
already said, Judas was a thief, and in the statement 
that he had the bag and carried “what was put 
therein,” he now brings out first the opportunity Judas 
had for stealing, and secondly the double baseness of 
his thefts. He had the bag — and stole: thus he abused 
his office of treasurer, thus he rewarded the trust 
placed in him. But more than this: he “carried what 
was put therein,” the offerings of Jesus’ friends 
(Luke 8, 3). The object of éfdotatey jg BoArdbueva: he 
regularly carried and had charge of the offerings; it 
would say entirely too much to read: he regularly 
stole the Boddéueva, the positive idea is altogether ab- 
sent, Bdidew is the term always employed to designate 
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the act of offering. It was not only money he carried, 
money entrusted to him, but sacred money, offerings 
to the Lord. Stealing this kind of money makes his 
crime so much the blacker. Such. was the depravity 
of this man! We may well assume that Judas had 
financial talent, and that thus in an entirely natural 
way he had been selected as the treasurer. Behold 
how he abused his talent to his own undoing! What 
a warning to us, especially when we too have financial 
talent, when we are placed in positions of trust, when 
perhaps Christ’s money is placed in our care! Here 
is a warning for all church treasurers and for those 
who administer the funds of widows and orphans and 
other dependents. ‘The love of money is a root of all 
evil,” and the love of money is exceedingly great in 
our day. Who will count the thieves inside and outside 
the prisons? — Why did not Jesus, who undoubtedly 
was aware of the thieving of Judas, take the bag away 
from him? He did not do it, and his course was right, 
even if we are unable fully to answer this question. 
Why does not God interfere by his omniscience and 
omnipotence in every case of crime, preventing it from 
being carried out? Jesus brought all his grace to bear 
upon Judas; if that proved ineffective there was noth- 
ing that could change the heart of this thief among 
his disciples. This is a better and truer answer than 
that which Nebe makes, when he says that the counsel 
of God prevented Jesus from taking the bag from 
Judas. 

V. 7. We will understand Christ’s answer better 
if we combine what all three evangelists report as the 
answer. It is this: ‘Let her alone; why trouble ye 
the woman? for she hath wrought a good work upon 
me. For ye have the poor always with you, and when- 
soever ye will ye can do them good; but me ye have 
not always. She hath done what she could. For in 
that she poured this ointment upon my body, she hath 
anointed my body aforehand for the burying. Amen, 
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I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, that also which this 
woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her.” (Suessekind.) — “Ages atti, va . . . tenon 
aité — suffer her to keep it; or (margin), “Let her 
alone: it was that she might keep it.” This reading 
is assured; and not: sis tiv jwégav . . . tetTHONKEY — 
“for the day of my burial she has kept it.”” The more 
difficult reading should be retained, according to the 
old rule of textual criticism, that the more difficult is 
liable to be the genuine, if we remember, as Luthardt 
and Keil state, that for the subjective thought to be 
expressed in past time the evangelist had no other 
choice but to use the aorist subjunctive meron. “Ages 
is more than our English “let” with the third person, 
it is “do let” or “suffer”; iva: “in order that she may 
keep.” See Robertson, p. 932. The verb meeiv cannot 
be taken in the sense of “observe,” i. e. that Mary 
observed a custom. Avto must mean the ointment, 
especially that poured out upon Jesus, not some part 
that perhaps was left. The sense “to keep,” to 
preserve, to save, is best for ™meeiv, especially when we 
note that Judas says that the ointment should have 
been sold. His idea was, it should have been sold long 
before this. The thought of a woman who pretended 
to be a disciple of Christ keeping such a cruse of oint- 
ment, and not disposing of it for the benefit of the poor, 
according to Judas’ hypocritical judgment, was alto- 
gether unjustifiable. This is the idea that Jesus meets, 
saying: “Let her alone, that she should have kept it 
against the day of my burying.” Matthew simply 
says, “She did it to prepare me for burial’; and Mark, 
“She hath anointed my body aforehead for the burial.” 
— The day of my burying plainly indicates that Christ 
shall die, and that soon. The day of Christ’s burial 
is so close at hand that Mary in anointing Jesus has 
already done what belongs to that day. None of the 
evangelists say that Jesus viewed the day of the supper 
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at Bethany as if it were already the day of his burial, 
but quite the contrary. Mark expressly says, ‘‘She 
_ hath anointed my body aforehand for the burial,” and 
Matthew “to prepare me for burial.’’ As these two 
distinguish between the time of Mary’s act and the 
coming time of burial, so also does our text: “against 
the day of my burying,” i. e. when now shortly it shall 
come. Stier is right when he pictures the thought of 
Jesus, saying: “In the midst of the joys of the festive 
supper Jesus beholds his body an anointed corpse in 
the tomb.” The anointing now taking place he com- 
bined with the death and entombment presently to 
follow. That very next Sabbath his body would be 
resting in the grave. The body of Jesus was not 
anointed the day of his burial, but only wrapped in 
linen with spices sprinkled between the folds. So 
Mary’s anointing in Bethany was the only and the 
actual anointing of Christ’s body for burial. Christ 
did not speak fancifuly when he said that Mary had 
kept this against his burial and should not be blamed 
for it, he spoke sober fact. — But did Mary actually 
think of Christ’s burial and keep that ointment for 
that occasion? Keil refuses to entertain the question 
at all, saying that Jesus says nothing about it. If we 
had only Matthew and Mark this might pass. Some 
think that Mary was providentially governed and kept 
the ointment and used it in anointing Christ, without 
being conscious of the fact that it was for his burial. 
A few even venture to say that Jesus “lent” to Mary’s 
act this significance regarding his entombment. A 
number admit that Mary had at least a foreboding, 
an anticipation of what was coming. Nebe scores 
them for virtually making Jesus play the part of a 
modern lawyer in defense of his client, inventing 
motives for her, or treating as clear motives what 
was dim in her mind; and this in the shadow of his 
own death and on the very subject of his death. The 
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words of the evangelists, and especially those of our 
text do ascribe to Mary the thought that she meant 
this anointing for Christ’s burial. Nebe admits this 
very clearly, but he spoils his own admission and his 
own statements regarding the tneeiv, the keeping of the 
ointment, by saying that if we cannot bring ourselves 
to admit a clear understanding of the significance of 
Mary’s act in her own mind, we may at least picture 
her as at first merely anointing Jesus in order to honor 
him, and then, in doing this, all at once conceiving 
the idea, as in a flash, that he was to die. So, we are 
told, the offering of her devotion became the anointing 
of his body for sepulture. But this is to give up 
entirely the force of the keeping of the ointment up 
to this time. No, we must hold Nebe fast to his own 
admissions: what Jesus had spoken in Galilee, Matth. 
16, 21; what he had told his disciples so plainly at the 
beginning of his last journey, Matth. 20, 17, Mark 10, 
32-383, Luke 18, 31-34; what even his enemies knew, 
Matth. 27, 68, all this Mary could not but also know. 
The disciples did not grasp it fully, did not realize 
properly what was impending — that is true enough. 
But why should not one person at least realize it? A 
woman’s intuition could indeed outrun the slow reason- 
ing of those dull-minded men. The great praise which 
Jesus bestowed on Mary’s act, saying that wherever 
the Gospel should be preached, this that she did should 
be spoken of as a memorial for her, points clearly to 
the exceptional character of her act as one far, far in 
advance of the other disciples of Jesus. The conclusion 
must be that Mary knew what she was doing, and did 
it for the purpose of honoring Christ for his burial. 
She knew Jesus was going straight to his death — 
crucifixion, as he himself said. She intuitively con- 
cludes that when this death shall befall Christ at the 
hands of his enemies, it may be utterly impossible to 
reach him then and anoint his body. So she embraces 
this opportunity ‘‘aforehand,” as Mark says, or 
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“against the day of my burying,” as John writes, and 
anoints Christ now — actually for his burial. And 
this is why her deed is worthy of being kept in mind 
as a memorial for her. She saw more than Peter and 
John. That a woman should have exceeded them need 
not surprise us when we remember the women, with 
only John, beneath the cross and the women at the 
tomb, and a woman (Mary Magdalene) as the first 
person to whom Christ showed himself after his 
resurrection. 

VY. 8: For the poor ye have always with you. 
The Greek article is used, tovc atwxotc, because reference 
is had to the poor meant by Judas. The poor are with 
us today, and there will always be some in spite of 
social reforms, socialistic schemes, and economic prog- 
ress. And Jesus is the last one to forget or neglect the 
poor. Mark adds: “And whensoever ye will ye can 
do them good.” This was a strong hint for thieving 
Judas who by secretly robbing Christ’s treasury robbed 
also the poor, to whom Christ was wont to give (John 
13, 29). — But me ye have not always. The thought 
is that the poor are indeed to be taken care of, but the 
passing occasion to honor Jesus personally is not on 
that account to be left unimproved. It would have been 
a shame if he who was going into death for us all 
should not have been honored in a way befitting his 
death, by one at least who understood. “The anointing 
was necessary, as it is necessary that domes and 
minsters should be built; such anointing and building 
is sinful only when we want to anoint and build while 
something else is more necessary, when we want to do 
nothing but anoint and build.” Nebe. Where Jesus 
is anointed the poor will not suffer. Mary is a better 
almoner than any Judas that ever lived. There is a 
mean, low, beggarly spirit of utilitarianism and 
benevolence which is offended at every costly gift, 
every beautiful ornament, every display of genius and 
art, which honor Jesus and do not rob him to enrich 
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the poor; while we spurn this let us not fall into the 
opposite extreme, which some have also been guilty of, 
when they did many great and notable things ostensibly 
in honor of Christ, but forgot the Lazarus at their door. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


As in the previous Lenten texts we prefer to center our 
attention first of all upon Jesus. The main point of the text 
has already been pointed out— Jesus is honored. While the 
supper was in his honor, also, the real and most significant act 
of honoring him was undoubtedly in the anointing. Conceiving 
thus of the anointing as an honor, we get for the division the 
ideas of deserving and of accepting such honor. Hence we 
outline: . 


Our Lord and Savior Anointed for His Passion. 


I. He deserved the honor a thousandfold. 
II. He accepted the honor with heavenly grace. 


These ideas may be used in still other ways. Two categories 
may serve us in connection with the idea of honoring Christ, 
namely why, and how. Instead, however, of using them as 
parts: 1) Why? 2) How? which would show no homiletical 
skill at all, we should seek a more attractive formulation. Here 
is an effort which the preacher may improve upon: 


Come, and With Mary of Bethany Let Us Honor the King of 
Salvation! 


I. Think what he is to us! Mark the excellency of 
his person; the greatness of his love and sacri- 
fice; the infinite value of his spiritual gifts to us. 
What Mary knew in part we should now know 
fully. 

II, Study what we can offer to him! Let us learn 
from his friends, Simon, Lazarus, Martha, and 
especially Mary —our faith, love, devotion — 
ordinary gifts and service, and when special op- 
portunities open up our noblest and best offer- 
ings. — Let us learn also from his secret enemy 
Judas —cast out secret sin, hypocrisy, greed, 
dishonesty, and every vice.— Learn, too, from 
his faulty friends — overcome all fickleness, and 
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and never discourage, but always support every 
true heart in loving, honoring, and serving our 
Lord. 


Holding fast that in this great Lenten text Jesus must 
be first, not Mary, we may nevertheless use Mary in thus eleva- 
ting Jesus— we may look at Jesus through her enlightened 
eyes. 


Jesus in Mary’s Eyes When She Anointed Him in Bethany. 


I. She bowed before him as her heavenly King. 
II. She foresaw his murderous death. 
Ill. She felt, no gift or honor was too high for him. 
IV. And for his sake she was ready to face any blame 
of men. 


On part two forget not that Martha had called Jesus the Son 
of God, and surely he was no less to Mary. He is the same to 
us. — Mary foresaw his death (part two), but we know it fully 
and all its significance. Can we think less of Jesus than Mary 
did? —In part three, the anointing, of course, could take place 
only once. We must bring other offerings in our heart’s love. 
Let us do so. — Part four is easy to elaborate. 


This text commends itself for certain special occasions. 
One is the anniversary of a society of young women. Here is 
the sermon that was used: 


Mary of Bethany, a Picture of the Christian Woman’s Ideal. 


I. She has learned of Christ. 
I. She has leaned on Christ. 
III. She is impelled by gratefulness to Christ. 
IV. She gives her best to honor Christ. 
V. She is content with the commendation of Christ. 


Another was for a Women’s Society dedicating an organ: 


Odors were used extensively in ancient times. We use 
them also (flowers), but use sweet sounds more (music). Both 
delightful, but evanescent. Music the fairest, it appeals to the 
heart. But there must be something sweeter than the perfume 
and the harmony; the savor of love and devotion. Be sure this 
is in all that you do for the Master. 
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Mary’s Ointment of Spikenard: 


A Fine Illustration of What Women Can Do for the Lord Jesus 


I. When like Mary they first sit at Jesus’ feet. 
Mary’s deed had its root in her learning of Jesus, 
and so always the highest and best forms of 
service come from receiving fully the Master’s 
teaching. Some try to serve and honor him with- 
out knowledge, and fall into errors. 


II. When like Mary they follow the holy impulses of 
their hearts. 
Mary let nothing deter her, and something did 
happen to cast blame on her act. How many 
good impulses we let die, like buds blasted be- 
fore bloom, by letting our opportunities pass, by 
letting false considerations deter us, by pausing 
until our enthusiasm fades. 


Ill. When like Mary they rely in simplicity on Jesus’ 
commendation. 
“Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not; 
The Master praises — what are.men?” 
Never ask: What will people say? but: What 
will Jesus say? 


Here is one the author has not yet used: 


“The House Was Filled With the Odor of the Ointment.” 


I. Betokening the devotion of Mary. 
II. Contrasting with the foulness of Judas. 


III, Gracing in advance the Savior’s sweet sacrifice 
of himself in death. 


Whether for some special occasion, like the ones we have 
named, or for Palm Sunday morning, or possibly Palm Sunday 
evening at a Reunion of the confirmed, we may do what story 
texts like this invite us to, namely place ourselves in spirit into 
the place and event portrayed in the text: 
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Let Us in Spirit Sit Down With the Guests to the Supper in 
Bethany. 


I. How fine to be in the company of Jesus and his 
friends. 
Il. How stimulating to see Jesus served and honored. 
Ill, How sad to see falseness and baseness in the very 
presence of Christ. 
IV. How comforting to hear Christ’s words in defense 
of his own. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Luke 23, 39-46 


What Christ has been telling us regarding his 
Passion is now set before us, on the day of his death, 
as a fact: Christ died. And in that death, which 
this day any well-selected gospel lesson is bound to 
set before us, we reach the height of our Lenten cycle 
— the climax of Christ’s Passion. Our text from Luke 
places beside the brief account of the actual death of 
Christ the story of the dying malefactor’s prayer — 
an excellent combination, as it shows us so clearly the 
glorious saving power of Christ’s death. Every 
feature of the text, in fact, points in that direction, 
whether we hear the promise of Paradise from Christ’s 
lips, watch the darkness that came over the land, 
behold the veil rent in the Temple, listen to Christ’s 
dying words — all, like the death itself, show us the 
climax of the Passion, full of salvation. 


V. 39. The crucifixion has taken place — Gol- 
gotha is crowned with its three crosses and three 
suffering, bleeding, slowly dying forms. One of 
these Luke calls our special attention to: And one 
of the malefactors which were hanged railed on 
him. There seems to be a discrepancy between 
Luke, who speaks only of one, and Matthew and Mark 
who speak of both malefactors as railing against 
Christ. The old fathers solved the difficulty by saying 
that at first both railed, and then one was converted 
and ceased. Another solution was attempted; Augus- 
tine, followed by others, thought really only one railed, 
and that the plural in Matthew and Mark is generic, 
meaning that besides the other classes of men also this 
class (the malefactor-class), railed. But the article 
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ot Anotai in Matth. 27, 44 forbids this, especially since 
two are explicitly mentioned. From the grammarian’s 
standpoint Robertson says that this plural is not to be 
taken for the singular, and then adopts the old ex- 
planation. And why should not the old solution be the 
true one? - Is it impossible for the one malefactor to 
be converted on the cross when Christ himself hung 
at his side and when so many powerful impressions 
must have swept in upon his soul? By no means. 
Meyer is too ready, whenever a discrepancy appears, 
to fly to the solution of conflicting traditions and 
sources, some pure, others tainted. There is not a 
shadow of cause for it here. Both malefactors railed 
at first; one grew silent; then when the other not only . 
continued, but went to the length of blasphemy — we 
behold what that silence of the one meant: his heart 
had been changed. Lange points out that when both 
malefactors are spoken of a milder verb is used, 
aveiditov — reproached; but here when the last railing 
of the impenitent malefactor is reported, a very strong 
word is used, ¢fiacpiue — literally “blasphemed,” and 
note the imperf. tense. This difference’ is very plain 
and can not be lightly brushed aside. When the first 
burst of pain swept over those poor crucified wretches 
they cried out and joined the voices of those who re- 
proached Christ (“cast upon him the same reproach,” 
Matthew 27, 44), but the one went farther as Luke here 
tells us, from reproach to blasphemy and then — to 
damnation. — His words are set down by the evan- 
gelist: Art not thou the Christ? save thyself and us. 
“Tf thou be Christ,” A. V., has no good authority. The 
malefactor asks a question and makes a demand. We 
may assume that he heard the mockery of the others 
and from this, if not from other sources, learned that 
this strange, silent man, against whom all turned in 
such hatred, was called Christ. Art not thou the 
Christ? is a mocking question; ovxi always expects an 
affirmative answer, and yet while in form this man’s 
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question pretends to call out an affirmative reply, he 
betrays that he would not believe such a reply if given. 
Therein lies the mockery. Note the difference between 
this malefactor’s mockery and that of the rulers and 
the soldiers in v. 35 and 37, both of whom use the 
conditional «i. The force of the malefactor’s scoff is 
this: “Art not thou the Christ? To be sure thou art! 
Very well: save thyself and us! — but thou never wilt.” 
— There was a stab in that word “thyself,” a scornful 
sneer, as much as, ‘“‘Why, you cannot save your own 
self — fine Christ!” “And us’ — Oh, it would be a 
small thing to save us, if you could save yourself! 
The blasphemy of these words of the malefactor is in 
the unbelieving, unprovoked, derisive mockery of 
Christ as a Christ that was no Christ. There is some- 
thing very characteristic in the things this malefactor 
demands of Christ: to save himself, and to save the 
two crucified with him. To save himself — that is the 
old suggestion of the devil; and it is truly remarkable 
how it follows Jesus with its tempting power to the 
very end. The heart of this malefactor speaks the 
thoughts of the evil one. Besides this he wants to be 
saved himself, and includes his companion, not because 
especially concerned about him, but because they two 
are in his mind linked together in calamity and in 
reproaching Christ. But “saved” for him is a chance 
to get back into the old life which now he saw surely 
slipping from him. It is the typical cry of unbelief 
in calamity and death: ‘Save us!” not with a true 
salvation, but with a transient, vain, false one. — 
Bengel has made the effort to prove by textual evidence 
that the impenitent malefactor was a Jew, the other a 
Gentile. The former calls Jesus “Christ,” the latter 
speaks of a “kingdom,” making Christ King; and to 
him Christ does not offer the promise of the fathers, 
but “Paradise,” and the Greek of his reply indicates 
familiarity with the language. But none of these 
arguments hold water, as every Israelite knew about 
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the “kingdom,” and no Gentile knew about “Paradise,” 
and Greek culture was found among the Jews too. 
Tradition gives us for the impenitent malefactor the 
name Gestas, for the other the name Dysmas. Our real 
knowledge of them is restricted to about what our 
text supplies. 

V. 40. When the blasphemer assumed that he 
could still speak for both he found he was mistaken: 
But the other answered, and rebuking him said. He 
feels bound to state that the blasphemer has not 
spoken in his name, and the blasphemy impels him 
to utter a strong and telling rebuke, éatmév, object- 
ing with the idea of censure and blame. — Dost thou: 
not even fear God, seeing thou art in the same con- 
demnation? Ovdé has been drawn to various words: 
Dost thou not even fear God; or, dost thow not even 
fear God; or, Dost thou not even fear God. Since ovd¢, 
which is partly conjunction and partly adverb, is 
followed by ¢ofii, on which also lies the emphasis, it 
must be connected with that word: “Not even fear hast 
thou of God?” Nevertheless ov also has a certain em- 
phasis, or it would not be there. Fear then ought to 
fill this blasphemer’s heart, the other tells him; like 
other scoffers, however, he is without this fear for 
which there is the greatest cause. It is proper to sup- 
pose that the fear this penitent malefactor spoke of 
had now entered his own heart. Where in his wicked 
course hitherto he too had not feared God, now this 
fear has taken hold on him. This fear of God smiting 
us with the Law and its penalties, “the terrors of 
conscience” as the fathers call them, are the marks 
of true contrition. — Seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation, or, “because thou art,” etc., u. The 
invisible God was bringing visible condemnation upon 
them, 6 xeiue, the result of xgivew, the sentence, or its 
execution, here the latter. And the death-sentence 
which was executed in the crucifixion is viewed as the 
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judgment of God. “In the same condemnation” in- 
cludes Christ. One might indeed suppose that this 
penitent malefactor viewed the crucifixion of all three 
crucified persons alike, and, doing this, some have taken 
xoma to mean only the same death-penalty; yet the 
crucifixion of Christ could not have been less than the 
condemnation of God. How this came upon Christ the 
speaker does not say. He at once adds an explanation, 
however, correcting any idea as though Christ suffered 
as the two malefactors suffered, for their sins and 
crimes. 

V. 41: And we indeed justly; for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds. He is speaking of 
human judgment, but as in accord with the judgment 
of God upon them. ‘Hueics shows that in using el before 
he did not mean to exclude himself. This judgment 
he calls just, and just for the reason (yée) that it 
accords with the wicked deeds done; the genitive ov 
depends on é&, “things worthy of the things we did.” 
Some commentators have tried to make a sort of 
patriot out of this penitent malefactor, a man rebelling 
against the Roman tyranny and fighting in Jewish zeal 
against the oppressors of his nation. But this effort 
to make him better than he himself says, is certainly 
misplaced. Nebe asks, Why make the man better than 
he himself confesses to be? why not believe his own 
words? And he is right. The crimes of this penitent 
must have been of such a kind as in justice to deserve 
the most terrible human punishment, nothing less than 
crucifixion. Murder; and terrible murder, aggravated 
by other crimes and repetitions of them, must have 
been his guilt — nothing less. And his associate on 
the cross was in the same guilt. In speaking for both, 
this man is right. His words are virtually a confession 
of sin, and a confession wrought by the fear of God, 
in the face of death, a confession with true contrition 
behind it. “One notes in his words the terror before 
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the stern Judge in heaven, the deep horror of sin, the 
bitter sorrow because of it. There is no more defiance 
of the heart; there is no trace of dissatisfaction with 
the penalty which has come upon him, no wish to shake 
it off; there is nothing of that wish to excuse himself 
and to cast the blame upon other men or upon circum- 
stances, which wish is so deeply rooted in the uncon- 
verted man; willingly he submits to God’s chastising 
rod and to the penalty of his sin; he is soft to the core 
of his heart.” Thus G. Fritschel describes his contrite 
condition. — But this man hath done nothing amiss. 
Ottos, he whom the other was so shamefully, blas- 
phemously abusing, who had done him no harm what- 
ever; he who suffered all in silence and answered all 
his blasphemers — and that wicked one on the cross 
too — nothing, but bore the fearful wrong in patience. 
There is something exceedingly fine in this defense of 
the silent Jesus. There is a contrast between éxedEapev 
and éxgatev; we have done crimes worthy of death — 
he has done, not only no crime, but nothing even amiss, 
dtoxov, nil ineptum, nil importunum (Bengel), nothing 
improper, out of place, out of the way. Here on the 
cross even the innocence of Jesus is once more acknowl- 
edged and declared. And the word does not only in- 
dicate innocence in the ordinary sense, but complete 
innocence. What man is there who has never done 
anything out of the way? There is none but Christ. 
And do we ask, how this malefactor could know Jesus 
well enough to say so much of him? he gives us his 
own answer, when he addresses Jesus as the true 
Messiah, the King who holds the keys to the eternal 
kingdom above. Bengel, Bleek, Meyer, and others 
suppose that he had heard of Jesus before, or that the 
aecount of him had penetrated the dungeon walls, and 
some even imagine that Jesus uttered words of instruc- 
tion to the man at this time; but all such ideas are with- 
out any foundation in fact. We do not need them in 
the least, as Luther shows: “You might think, How 
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did this malefactor obtain such an abundant and clear 
knowledge, as to recognize and call Christ the Lord 
of eternal life, and from whom did he learn it? There 
is no doubt at all, he learned it from the prayer Jesus 
uttered on the cross. In Is. 53, 12, both is recorded, 
that the Messiah shall suffer and shall pray for the 
transgressors. When now this actually occurred on the 
cross, and the pious Lord begins to pray: Father, for- 
give them! the one malefactor grasps the word Father. 
For in this manner people do not usually speak to God; 
Christ is the only one who can thus speak to God, and 
he has taught it to us also. Therefore the malefactor 
concludes that he is the Son of God. And since he 
prays for the sinners he recognizes him as the true 
Messiah or Christ. And without doubt these passages 
of Isaiah and other similar prophets will have come to 
his mind, which perhaps he had heard in the Temple 
at Jerusalem or elsewhere in the synagogues, but did 
not understand. These now he combines, and the Holy 
Spirit makes such prophecies light and clear in his 
heart, so that he can no longer refrain, but must out 
and confess with his mouth as he believes in the 
heart.” Nebe rightly adds to Christ’s prayer the word 
to the daughters of Jerusalem, the inscription on the 
cross, the mockeries of the men under it, and the effect 
of Jesus’ presence and the manner of his suffering: 
“The more he recognized the guilt of his sin, the higher 
grew his regard for the innocent One; the more he felt 
the need of the forgiveness of his sins, the more 
earnestly he longed to be assured of a gracious re- 
membrance by him who had prayed for the trans- 
gressors. The more he looked at the Lord, considered 
his fate, weighed all the circumstances of which he 
had been an eye and ear-witness, the more he grew 
certain in faith, that the superscription above the head 
of the man crucified with him attested the truth, that 
he was the King of the Jews whom the prophets had 
promised and concerning whose bitter sufferings and 
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shameful death they had spoken. As he at once on 
recognizing his sin confessed it, so now that he has 
recognized in Jesus of Nazareth the King of promise 
he confesses the Lord on the cross as King.” With all 
this explanation it is well to remember that we cannot 
really solve the problem of conversion, especially when 
side by side we see two men under the same effective 
influence of grace, the one converted, the other not. 
“This belongs among the high mysteries of the inner 
history of the soul, withdrawn from the eyes of the 
world, which shall only be revealed in the light of 
eternal life.” Fritschel. 

V. 42. Bengel says of the malefactor’s prayer: 
Exquisitissima oratio! Luther: “The faith that dies 
in Peter arises again in the malefactor.” We must 
correct the text of the A. V. by omitting “Lord.” 
‘Inoot is vocative. Nebe wants it to be the dative: 
“And he said to Jesus,” leaving the petition without 
an address. But if the plain address, “Jesus,” is un- 
usual, more so would be the total omission of an ad- 
dress; and this especially since the man had been 
speaking to another, and on the cross could not turn 
from one person to another in speaking. Jesus was 
crucified between the two malefactors, and thus this 
one speaking had to turn his head in the same direction 
to speak to his companion and to Christ. He surely 
used some address in the words now spoken to the 
latter; and if “Jesus” in its bareness is unusual, there 
is a great deal more so in the petition that follows. — 
Remember me, vvicbnti vov, pass. aor. imperative in 


the active sense: gedenke meiner — wonderful for its 


humility, leaving all to Jesus, with not even a wish 
expressed as to what he hopes Jesus will do. At the 
same time a word of great faith, relying completely 
on Jesus, knowing that whatever he will do will be 
blessedness. This greatness grows more and more 
when we stop to think: all the world turns from Christ, 
even his disciples, but this man turns to him; the cross, 
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the deadly offense of the Jews, this man finds agree- 
able to the King; never trained in the school of Jesus, 
this man outruns all others in grasping the essentials; 
through the cloud of the shame he sees the glory and 
the crown; amid the doom of death he beholds a death- 
less King triumphant; in the apparently helpless vic- 
tim nailed by foes to the deadly cross he recognizes the 
Son of God, the dispenser of eternal gifts. Oh, just to 
be remembered by him — just that is forever enough! 
“Tell me, O malefactor,” says Augustine, “where is 
the sapphire throne? where are the cherubim and the 
heavenly hosts? where is crown, scepter, and purple, 
that thou callest him Lord? Dost thou see other than 
the crown of thorns? a scepter other than the nails in 
his pierced hands? a purple other than his blood? a 
throne other than the cross? servants other than the 
executioners? What glories dost thou see in him?” 
Ah, but this malefactor saw what Jesus once promised 
to Nathanael: the heavens open! And this one man in 
all that crowd about the cross of Christ — he alone 
asking to be remembered, where all should have fallen 
on their faces and begged the same: he is the one who 
assures us, in this terrible hour, that though hatred, 
mockery, blindness and blasphemy rise like a flood 
against Christ, ever there will be those who seek him in 
spite of it all, see his glory and embrace his salvation. 
-— When thou comest in thy kingdom (some authori- 
ties have changed this incorrectly to: into thy kingdom, 
changing the sense materially). This word recognizes 
the kingship of Jesus. Ps. 2, 6. What a glimpse we 
catch here of the man’s faith — he sees the King in the 
bleeding, dying form on the cross, the eternal King! 
Kingdom must be taken in the Messianic sense, the 
glorious kingdom which the Messiah was to establish. 
It is not — heaven, although “into thy kingdom” is 
usually so understood. When and how this King shall 
inaugurate the Messianic kingdom is not indicated; 
only the fact that, beyond doubt, he shall do so,-is here 
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expressed. There will be a wondrous kingdom with 
this crucified King over it, ruling forever. The Lord 
shall come “in his kingdom” does not mean he shall 
enter it, but having entered it shall “come,” i. e. 
return: sich in seiner Koenigsherrschaft offenbaren, 
shall come in his glory as King. We would like to know 
just how the man conceived it, whether it was like Luke 
19, 15, or not, but we have no hint. And now, how 
could the Savior remember him who was on the cross 
of death — what could he do for him? Nebe thinks, 
raise him from the dead and give him a place in the 
kingdom. But why should we determine what the 
humility of the man evidently means to leave undeter- 
mined? All that is asked is this: that he be remem- 
bered by Jesus when Jesus shall come as the King 
glorious in the Messianic kingdom. 

V. 43. And he said unto him, he who had been 
silent when the railing malefactor spoke, Verily I 
say unto thee, Today shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise. It was a king’s word indeed. There is 
the golden seal of divine truth and authority, ’Auiv 
oo Aéyo, used so often during the ministry. To thee 
I say — thee, sinner, contrite sinner, believing sinner. 
It would have been enough if he had said, Amen I say, 
I will remember thee. But he says far, far more. In- 
stead of an indefinite promise and assurance for an 
indefinite time in the future, there is a clear, full, 
definite promise, and the time — today. — Today is 
put emphatically forward. That is a wonderful part 
of the joy, that it shall arrive so soon. O what balm 
to one suffering as that sinner did! In a little while 
all his pangs should forever be at an end. It is a bad 
mistake, made in the interest of error, to draw ovjnegov 
to 4éy@, where it would be more than superfluous. — 
With me in Paradise — with the King himself, and his 
kingdom not an earthly one, however grand and sweet, 
not even one first to be established at the end of the 
world, so that we must wait till then to enter it — but 
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a heavenly kingdom already established, already lit up 
with unspeakable glory: Paradise. But we are told, 
Paradise is not heaven, but “the kingdom of the dead,”’ 
and that while Christ went into this he did not enter 
heaven until his ascension and furthermore the male- 
factor, who this day went to Paradise, at the ascension 
went with Christ into heaven. But there should be no 
doubt as to what Christ meant by Paradise, since just 
before dying, in this very text, he tells us, when he 
commends his spirit into his Father’s hands. Paradise 
— his. Father’s hands — heaven. There are not four 
places in the beyond, heaven and hell, and sheol or 
hades with two departments, Paradise and a prelim- 
inary place of torture; but two, heaven and hell. The 
soul of Jesus at death and the soul of the malefactor 
at death went to the same place; Christ calls it Paradise 
and again, “Father, into thy hands.” Both Christ and 
the malefactor left their bodies behind. Stephen, 
dying, prayed, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” This 
was after Christ’s ascension when he is admitted to 
have been in heaven indeed and not in an inferior 
place in the kingdom of the dead, a so-called Paradise. 
The soul of Stephen went where Christ was, where the 
malefactor’s soul was —into Paradise, the Father’s 
hands or — which is equal to this — Christ’s hands, 
heaven. Dillmann is quoted with approval by Keil: 
“The notion that Paradise was ever supposed to be in 
the lower world, . . . is altogether without proof 
and is utterly incredible.’ With me denotes fellow- 
ship and blessed communion. Christ’s promise to the 
malefactor was a prophecy, namely of death that very 
day; onuegov has the emphasis. The crucified often 
suffered three to four days. Christ foresaw this man’s 
violent end, and told him it would be that very day, 
and there were not many hours left. Christ’s promise 
to the malefactor is the death-blow to the doctrine of 
purgatory. But most important of all, Christ’s word 
is an absolution pronounced upon a repentant sinner, 
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Christ pronounced him just, forgave him all his sins 
and received him as a child and heir of God. It is 
this to which again and again our best writers have 
pointed and on which they have dwelt at length. 
Melanchthon found it “the comfort of supremest 
sweetness.” Luther writes: ‘Here he uses his priestly 
office, takes the keys and absolves from sins. All this 
is done for our comfort.” This sinner brought ab- 
solutely nothing of his own, he was justified by faith 
alone, accepting Christ and his merits. ‘This is a 
mighty sermon on how to be justified and saved 
through the Crucified One alone.” Fritschel. Coper- 
nicus had placed on his tomb in the Dome at Naum- 
burg the following inscription: 


Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 

Veniam Petri non posco, sed quam 

In ecrucis ligno dederas latroni 
Sedulus oro. 


V.44. The sixth hour, of the Jewish day, count- 
ing the day as distinguished from the night, and be- 
ginning at six (our modern time) in the morning, is 
therefore noon. Luke says about the sixth hour, not 
marking the time to the minute. At this time of day, 
when the sun is in the zenith and at the very 
brightest, a strange thing occurred, a darkness 
came over the whole land until the ninth hour. 
Astronomers tell us that this being the time near to 
full moon here could be no natural eclipse of the 
sun, as this occurs only at the time of the new 
moon. — The sun’s light failing explains this much, 
that the darkness was not caused by clouds intervening, 
vapors, or anything due to an earthquake, as has been 
suggested. The trouble was with the sun himself. Con- 
sidering the other signs connected with the death of 
Christ, which were clearly due to supernatural agen- 
cies, for instance the rending of the veil in the 
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sanctuary, there is every reason to attribute this 
strange darkening directly to God’s power. One com- 
mentator writes: “One must think of an extraordinary, 
miraculous darkening, a divine sign-language in 
nature, whose darkening made the whole earth to 
appear as mourning the approaching death of God’s 
Son.” The phrase éq’ 5inv th yi describes the extent 
of the darkening. The two opinions as to the meaning 
are in the English text and in the marginal reading: 
over the whole land, and: over the whole earth. The 
idea that this darkening pertained only to the Jewish 
land and people as having rejected and putting to 
death God’s Son, is certainly untenable, for the Gentiles 
were also implicated in his death, and Christ died for 
all men. The words are best explained as describing 
a general darkening, not merely a local one. Anything 
shutting off the light in the sun himself was bound to 
cause a darkness over the whole day-side of the globe 
at that time. And this is what is meant. The dura- 
tion of the darkening is given as lasting three hours. 
Note that no eclipse lasts that long. It is preposterous 
to think that Luke’s words mean: there was a dark- 
ening from the sixth to the ninth hour, the sun, how- 
ever, still being visible; then at the ninth hour the 
sun disappeared in total darkness. For the whole 
three hours there was darkness, oxétos, real darkness, 
not merely a dimness; and this was due from be- 
ginning to end to the failing of the sun’s light, tod 
tov éxdeixnovtoc. — Many symbolic explanations of this 
phenomenon have been offered: that it symbolized the 
powers of darkness; that it was nature mourning for 
its Lord; that it was a veiling of nature’s face before 
the horror of this murder; that it was a picture of 
Israel’s condition, the light being gone from it (John 
12, 35); etc. The best explanation is the one which 
connects this darkness with the suffering of Christ, 
as the symbol of God’s wrath because of sin, and as 
the symbol of Christ’s suffering in now being for- 
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saken of God. Luke does not report the cry, Eli, Eli, 
etc., but this explains best what this fearful darkness 
meant. Those three hours in darkness were the bit- 
terest of all Christ’s sufferings; then his Father, yea, 
his God forsook him and seeing him covered with the 
world’s sin and guilt turned away from him; then 
Christ tasted the cup of damnation for our sins, the _ 
bitter, burning cup of divine wrath. This is why the 
sun was darkened over all the earth. 

VY. 45: And the veil of the temple was rent in 
the midst. Luke’s mention of this fact here is no con- 
tradiction of the narrative of the other evangelists, nor 
need we assume that this rending began with the 
darkness and was finished at the death of Christ. The 
and is consecutive, it tells what followed after the 
darkness, when a number of things occured at once, 
as it were blow upon blow. There were two veils of 
the Temple or sanctuary, one covering the entrance 
to the Holy place, and the other to the Holy of Holies. 
Bleek, in his work on Hebrews, has investigated the 
question, as to which veil is meant, and finds that 
preferably «atanétacua is used to designate the inner 
veil, the one before the Holy of Holies, Ex. 26, 31-35; 
Lev. 21, 23; 24, 3; Num. 4, 5. This then, we safely 
conclude, was the veil of the temple. The outer veil 
was called «diva or éxioxactgov, and sometimes with 
the same name as the inner. Josephus, Antiquities of 
the Jews, III. 7, 7, describes the veils of the tabernacle, 
both the outer and the inner, as follows: “Composed 
of four things, they declared the four elements; for 
the plain linen was proper to signify the earth, because 
the flax grows out of the earth. The purple signified 
the sea, because that color is dyed by the blood of a 
sea shell-fish. The blue is fit to signify the air, and 
the scarlet will naturally be an indication of fire.” 
Then too he tells us this about the veils in Solomon’s 
Temple (VIII, 3, 3): ‘He also had veils of blue and 
purple, and scarlet, and the brightest and softest 
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linen, with the most curious flowers wrought upon 
them.” From these descriptions we may gather what 
the veil in Christ’s time was like. It was 30 cubits 
in length, woven as thick as a finger (Besser even 
says as four fingers!), with thirty-eightfold twisted 
threads. The idea that is was renewed annually and 
was woven by pure maidens, is most likely an imagina- 
tion. The veil certainly was massive, heavy, and large, 
of the very best material and workmanship. — This 
veil was rent in the midst, éoxiof) . . . néoov, from 
top to bottom, as we are told by Matthew. There are 
no decent natural explanations. The only sufficient one 
offered is that of the earthquake causing the great 
cross-beam above the veil to break in two and crashing 
down to rend the veil. But this is a figment, as we 
have no account of any such effect of the earthquake 
dislocating parts of the Temple. He who caused the 
sun’s light to fail, he by the same power rent the veil. 
In all these occurrences we have God’s miraculous 
power working his will. To rend a thing in the midst, 
i. e. through the middle, shows design; someone pur- 
posely rent this veil. From the top to the bottom 
has been explained as by a hand from above moving 
down, i. e. the hand of God, or his angelic agent. The 
rent veil fell apart and exposed the Holy of Holies to 
view. Christ died near three o’clock in the afternoon, 
about the time of the evening sacrifice, and it may well 
have been that one or more priests, busy in the Holy 
place or before it, witnessed the rending, at least 
promptly discovered and reported it. The effect upon 
the Temple authorities and priests, as well as others, 
must have been great. — This veil signified that the 
way to God had not yet been opened (Heb. 9, 8) ; it con- 
stantly proclaimed, “Your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God, and your sins have hid 
his face from you, that he will not hear.” Is. 59, 2. 
But the high priest once a year, not without blood, 
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passed behind this veil (Heb. 9, 7), to make atonement 
for the people. All this grand symbolism had now 
served its purpose, since Christ, our eternal High 
Priest, with a better blood than any ever offered in the 
Temple, through the veil of his flesh entered into the 
Holy of Holies of heaven (not merely into a land of 
the dead) before the face of God, and made an ever- 
lasting atonement for all the world (Heb. 9, 12 and 
24-25). Because the real atonement had been made 
the symbolic and prophetic was to end as no longer 
needed. And thus the access to the Father was opened 
for us, Rom. 5, 2; Eph. 2, 18; Eph. 3, 12. This is the 
significance of the miraculous rending of the Temple- 
veil. 

V. 46. Luke gives only a brief account, omit- 
ting things recorded by the other synoptists, bidding 
us thus to focus our attention not upon a complete 
and detailed narrative, but upon the special features 
which he sets before us. And when Jesus had cried 
with a loud voice, f@vicas govii neydhy (with a great, 
mighty voice), has been variously interpreted. The 
loudness of his voice has been taken to signify that 
his vital powers were still strong, that he had not come 
to the lowest ebb, that when now he died he yielded up 
his life voluntarily, John 10,18. Again, that he wanted 
all standing about the cross to hear. Again, that he 
cried in the greatest bodily distress and pain, like 
David, Ps. 31, 6. It has even been added that tears 
accompained this cry, Heb. 5, 7. Of all these explana- 
tions undoubtedly the first is the best, and yet it is 
not satisfactory. There is no way to determine ab- 
solutely which word of Christ was spoken last, whether 
“It is finished,” or, “Father, into thy hands.” Bugen- 
hagen in his Passion History puts the commendation 
into his Father’s hands last, which, for internal rea- 
sons, seems correct. Neither of these words indicates 
pain, agony, or tears, but the opposite — victory, 
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assurance, peace. The fight was won, the bitterness 
passed when that deepest agony in being forsaken by 
God came to its end. We may say indeed that in crying 
aloud Christ wanted those about the cross to hear, 
but this was only incidental. As to whether his vital 
powers would yet have continued him in life or not, 
that is hard to say. Christ was no ordinary person 
and died no ordinary death. When then he does not 
let his life ebb away drop by drop, growing weaker 
and weaker, as we see so many die, but dies with words 
loudly, strongly spoken, we may say that he wanted 
to die thus. His going voluntarily into his Passion is 
his laying down his life for us without any one’s 
taking it from him. We prefer decidedly to think 
that Christ’s wounds and suffering in the way natural 
to the human body produced his death, and that he 
did not give up his life before the time. His loud cry- 
ing is due to the fervor and intensity of his feeling 
which could not be satisfied with softer tones. Who 
will weigh all that lay in the word tetéAota? the joy, 
the relief, the triumph, the glory, the blessedness ! — 
And it is even so with, Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit. — Father, once more the sweet word 
of Sonship, returning to the first word uttered on the 
cross, likewise “Father.” ‘The wonderful circle, 
which no criticism shall break, is now complete.” 
Nebe. This word “Father” shows that the sin which 
Christ assumed for us, and for which God turned from 
him as one made altogether sin and made a curse, was 
now gone. This dreadful thing — sin — which dis- 
turbed the peace between the Father and the Son, is 
now removed. “Father” — it is the obedient Son who 
utters the word, obedient unto death, in whom the 
Father was now indeed well pleased. — His spirit 
Christ commends into his Father’s hands, xvetwé pov. 
Spirit and soul are identical in substance, and while 
body and soul (or spirit) are separated in death, we 
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are nowhere told that a separation is possible between 
soul and spirit. Dying is described by the Scriptures 
both as a yielding up of the soul, Gen. 35, 18; 1 Kings 
17, 21; Acts 15, 26; and as a yielding up of the spirit, 
besides our passage in the text, Ps. 31, 6; Acts 7, 59; 
Luke 8, 51. Luther pointed out the difference in the 
usual meaning of spirit and soul, when he said, in 
explaining Luke 1, 46-47, that the spirit is the highest, 
deepest, noblest part of man, with which he is able 
to grasp incomprehenible, invisible, eternal things, 
and is in short the house where faith and the Word of 
God dwell; while soul is the same spirit according to 
nature, in that it makes alive the body and works 
through it, and its nature is to grasp what reason 
knows and comprehends. Soul is often used for the 
entire man, as when on the day of Pentecost 3,000 
souls were added to the church. While soul and spirit 
are separately used in regular set phrases or ex- 
pressions, yet both are used only of what is highest in 
man. All that can be said, on the basis of Scripture, 
is that soul and spirit are really the same higher, im- 
material element in man, and each term is at times 
used of it with a different relation. The spirit of 
Christ is the same as his soul. It is by no means his 
divinity, but as in us, his human spirit (or soul). — 
Of this spirit he says, I commend, xooatiteua, present, 
not future (textus receptus), and the middle voice = 
I deposit, I lay aside for myself. The idea is that he 
to whom something is commended shall keep it in trust 
and return it, Luke 12, 48; Acts 14, 23; 2 Tim. 2, 2. 
As a treasure Christ deposits his spirit into his 
Father’s hands. — Thy hands, is xeigds oov, the hands 
of the almighty, all-faithful, loving Father; and the 
“hands” are his power. Presently those hands will 
return the spirit in Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 
—Christ dying prayer was repeated, addressed to 
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Jesus equal in might with the Father, by Stephen, 
Acts 7, 59. When John Huss was being led out to his 
death by fire, the tall cap painted with devils on his 
head, and his foes consigning him to the devil, he 
repeated again and again: “But I commend my spirit 
into thy hands, thou hast redeemed me, my Lord Jesus, 
thou God of truth.’””’ When Bengel died, Nov. 2, 1752, 
they comforted him with the words: “Lord Jesus, 
to thee will I live, to thee will I die,” and when the 
words were reached, ‘“‘and thine will I be forever” 
(see Communion liturgy), with his hand on his breast 
he said aloud, ‘‘Yea,” and fell gently asleep. (Besser.) 
Luther’s comfort in his dying hours was this same 
word. He repeated it .twice in passing to his room 
when his ailment had taken hold on him. In his last 
prayer he said: “I pray thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, 
let my soul be commended to thee; O heavenly Father, 
though I must leave this body and be torn from this 
life, I know surely that I will remain eternally with 
thee and no one shall pluck me out of thy hands.” 
Thrice in Latin he repeated John 8, 16; also Ps. 68, 21. 
And finally: “I go hence, I will yield my spirit,’ and 
then thrice in quick succession: ‘Father; into thine 
hands I commit my spirit, thou hast redeemed me, O 
Lord God of truth.” Koestlin, Martin Luther, Sein 
Leben und seine Schriften, 2, p. 684 etc. — Nebe does 
not admit that Christ’s dying prayer is from Ps. 31, 6. 
It certainly is, although changed in those things which 
fit Christ, the dying Son of God, alone. — And having 
said this he gave up the ghost. Luke has the one word 
éEéxvevoev —= expired, or breathed his last, or breathed 
out his spirit. The other evangelists report that his 
head sank upon his breast, and so he died. There was 
no long struggle, no gradual cessation of breathing, 
but all was over in a few moments. Baugher in the 
Luth. Com. follows some English medical authorities 
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in stating that the actual death of Jesus was due to a 
rupture of the walls of the heart, so that we might 
satisfy our sentimental feeling in saying that Jesus 
really died of a broken heart. A few others have 
followed in this line. The author left the matter un- 
decided in the two previous editions. But he must 
now say that the best medical authorities call this an 
impossible theory. A lesion like that could result only 
from a degeneration of the heart, and this only in older 
persons where disease has left its effects. This state- 
ment covers also the tentative suggestion that perhaps 
some artery burst and caused death. John 10, 17-18 
has been used to maintain that Jesus died not from 
physical causes at all, but by a mere volition of his 
own. But the passage deals with the entire action of 
Jesus in giving himself into death for us. The death 
of Jesus is due to the physical effects of suffering and 
crucifixion. This alone is the cause assigned in the 
Scriptures. — Lord Jesus Christ, thou Lamb of God, 
thou art worthy to receive praise and thanksgiving for 
thy work upon the cross for us poor sinners. Help us 
to embrace thee and thy sacrifice for us in true faith, 
to live ever in the power of thy saving death, and at 
last to die commending our souls into thy pierced 
hands! Amen. : 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The text story falls into two parts, one dealing with the 
malefactor, the other with Jesus’ death. There are few preach- 
ers who would follow this analytical order in the sermon; al- 
most automatically they would at least reverse the two text 
parts in preaching on them, which would be synthesis. The 
theme thus might be: Our Savior Dies on Golgotha, with the 
two parts: 1) It was a Savior-death indeed; 2) It showed its 
saving power in the malefactor who died with the Savior. — But 
many of us will be more inclined to center the entire sermon 
directly upon Jesus himself. We would seek an outline like this, 
combining the negative and the positive effects of his death: 
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The Climax of Christ’s Passion on Golgotha. 


I. He dies and pays the penalty for our sins. 
Il. He dies and opens the way to Paradise. 


In part one, as well as in part two, the malefactor would here 
be touched upon, yet Christ himself would remain the center 
of each of the two parts. — How the important details of the 
narrative can be used as to their inner significance is shown 
in the following outline: Note the synthesis both in the parts 
themselves and in the sub-parts. 


The Blessed Significance of the Death of Jesus Christ. 


I. For the whole world. 
1. He bears our sins (the darkness). 
2. His sacrifice is complete (Father, into thy 
hands). 
8. His atoning blood is in the Holy of Holies 
above (the veil is rent). 


II. For the individual penitent sinner. 
1. Justified through Christ’s death. 
2. Received into Paradise. 
38. Shown how to die. 


Some will want to use the impenitent malefactor as well 
as the penitent one. They may do so with great propriety. 
Here is one way: 


The Three Crosses on Golgotha. 
What do they proclaim as we look at them today? 


._I. Sin—alt three of them. 

II. Redemption — the central one. 

ITI, Pardon for sin through redemption — the one on 
the right. 


One could make a special part on the impenitent malefactor, 
but this would produce one of those coordinations that are not 
really sound. No negative is really coordinate with a positive; 
the abnormal is never on a level with the normal; blasphemous 
unbelief ought not to be paired with penitent faith. So we 
use the third cross as one that also shows sin and what sin 
brings forth, in part one; and in the other two parts this cross 
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on the left will be mentioned only in passing: redemption is set 
between the transgressors, and the pardoned sinner has what 
the other might also have had, but rejected. — Let us add one 
more, synthetic in form: 


How the Lord Jesus Died on the Cross. 


I. With great signs, telling what his death meant. 
II. In blessed peace, his soul going home to the Father. 
Ill. Taking the first fruits of his death with him. 
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THE EASTER CYCLE 


Easter Sunday to Cantate 


The Easter cycle of texts is peculiar in that there 
are no preparatory texts leading up to the height con- 
tained in the cycle. It begins like the Epiphany cycle, 
with the full burst of its glory on Easter Morning. 
And so great is the radiance that it fills with its over- 
flow all the following texts up to and including Cantate. 
In this the arrangement of the church year follows 
closely the great fact as it really occurred. The dis- 
ciples were expecting no resurrection, did not even 
think of it when the guard was stationed before the 
tomb to prevent them from taking the body and saying 
Christ had risen. With heavy hearts the women pro- 
ceed to the tomb on Sunday morning. Suddenly they 
stand before this miracle of salvation: He is risen! 

a. texts constitute the Easter cycle, the first 
threé, each distinguished by an appearance of the risen 
Christ, forming a whole, for Easter Sunday, Easter 
Monday and the octave of Easter belong together. In 
‘the second trio the glory slowly diminishes; there is 
no appearance of Christ. — The Easter morning text 
has this advantage over the old gospel text from Mark, 
it shows us the risen Savior himself. This element 
in the new text deserves. to be fully utilized. This 
text, of course, presents the great and blessed fact of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead. Its note is joy, 
triumph, glory for God’s people everywhere and at all 
times. — The text for Easter Monday (which we omit, 
but which might be used for Easter night where there 
is no Monday service), Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene, resembles the text in the old gospel series: 
the resurrection is accomplished, the fountain of joy 
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and comfort already flows, but there are hearts that 
do not know and realize it as yet. So Mary Magdalene 
stands weeping at the open tomb. The risen Savior 
appears to her, as he appears in the old text to the 
two disciples at Emmaus. Now she too has the risen 
Christ. The text deals thus with the appropriation of 
the Easter joy. — Quasimodogeniti, the octave of 
Easter Sunday, fittingly brings us the risen One again, 
as the glorified Good Shepherd attending to his flock 
here on earth; he deals with one of his sheep (Peter) 
in forgiving love, and he provides for all his flock 
while on earth. 

Misericordias Domini, already somewhat removed 
from Easter, presents no appearance of the Savior, but 
gives us one of the most glorious promises for the 
hereafter, a promise the fulfillment of which his resur- 
rection and exaltation assure us completely. Here we 
see the Father’s house of many mansions where the 
exalted Savior has prepared a place for us and to which 
he himself is the way. — Jubilate and Cantate con- 
stitute a pair; they are of an intermediate chardéter. 
The first shows us a company of Greeks coming to 
Jesus with longing hearts; the second shows us a select 
few remaining with Jesus when the test comes and 
many forsake him. While the texts thus link together 
there is in both of them the afterglow of Easter; in 
the first the statement, “‘The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified,” followed by the 
description of the fruits of his death and resurrection 
(many drawn to him) and the promises based on his 
exaltation (“where I am,” etc.; “if any serve me,” 
etc.) ; in the second text we have likewise a statement 
of Christ, ““What and if ye shall see the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before?” and the confession 
of Peter, “Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Both go back to what occurred at Easter, and 
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the latter points forward to.the festival of the 
Ascension. 


The thought-line in this cycle is therefore as 
follows: 


1. The risen Savior, or the fact of the resurrec- 
tion itself, at once glorious and blessed. 


2. The risen Savior appropriated. John 20, 
11-18. 


3. The risen Savior and his flock on earth. 

4. This Savior has prepared a home for his loved 
ones in heaven. 

5. This Savior all men should desire and seek. 

6. All who have found this Savior should abide 
with him. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


Matthew 28, 1-10 


This text, like the one from Mark’s Gospel, is in- 
tended to present the great fact of the Savior’s resur- 
rection, a fact of tremendous importance, filled for all 
men and especially for God’s people with unmeasured 
blessedness. —In treating this text the story of the 
resurrection as told by all the evangelists must, of 
course, be kept in mind, while those parts and features 
brought out by Matthew in his terse and summary 
account may be given special prominence. The Easter 
sermon, however, is no place for the treatment of 
difficulties in the four Gospel accounts. Likewise it 
is no place to refute at any length the doubt and un- 
belief that have assailed the resurrection of Christ. 
This may be handled at another time. Christ is risen! 
That is an incontrovertible fact for the preacher, and 
he proclaims it to all who hear him much as the angel 
proclaimed the resurrection to the women at the tomb. 
He is bound to proclaim it so as to bring out in large 
measure the blessedness that is forever contained in 
this saving deed. There is no other way properly to 
proclaim it on Easter morning. —A special feature 
of this text is the account of the appearance of Christ 
to the women on the way. This crowns the story and 
gives it a glory of its own. Two more appearances 
follow in the next two texts; they carry ae Easter- 
glory into the A iloriel neal ica: 

It is unfortunate that the R. V. has translated 
dpi 5€ oofpatov with “now late on the sabbath day”; 
that would be the sense of 6wé in classic Greek, but 
later Greek uses it with the genitive in the sense of 
“after”; so here, not: “late on,” but: “after the sab- 
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bath day.” Stellhorn: long after something; Zahn: 
erst nach; Nebe and others all agree. Matthew then 
accords fully with Mark’s statement: “When the 
sabbath was passed.” Matthew writing for Jews 
reckoned the duration of the day after the Jewish 
fashion, from sunset to sunset. Té odffata cannot in 
the same sentence mean “sabbath day” and “week.” 
Noesgen translates it “week” both times, which is 
hard to justify. The Jews had no names for the week 
days, therefore they designate them with reference to 
the Sabbath. Mia tv oaffatwv is the Greek for the 
Hebrew expression — the first (day) with reference 
to the sabbath, i. e., the first that follows the sabbath. 
— As it began to dawn, ti émqgwoxoton (supply See), 
dat. of time, agrees with Luke, “very early in the 
morning,” and John, “when it was yet dark,” and does 
not conflict with Mark, “at the rising of the sun.” 
They started before the dawn, the sun rising about 
the time they reached the tomb. “On Sunday 
Christ wanted to arise, because this was the 
day he had begun to create the world with the calling 
into existence of light. The light which is the life of 
' the created world gives its day for the festival of that 
life which is the light of the redeemed world. Sunday, 
Christ’s resurrection day, John calls ‘the Lord’s day,’ 
Rev. 1, 10; this day the church, gathered by the preach- 
ing of the resurrection, has sanctified for its beautiful 
services (Acts 20, 7; 1 Cor. 16, 2).” Besser. — Mat- 
thew mentions only two women, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary. The former of Magdala in Galilee, 
whom Jesus had freed from a terrible affliction (Mark 
16, 9: “out of whom he had cast, séven devils”) ; 
popularly supposed to be identical with the sinful 
woman in Simon’s house, for which, however, there 
is no evidence; who stood under the cross (John 19, 
25) and also beheld where Jesus was laid (Mark 
15, 47). She is the leader among the women, in this 
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respect like Peter among the disciples; she has a 
wonderful love for Jesus, in this respect like John. 
The other Mary, the wife of Alpheus, the mother of 
James and Joses, also witnessed the crucifixion and 
atonement. But there were others, either with them 
or close behind: Salome, the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, Joanna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. 
“Behold thus the church that proceeds to the tomb! 
There is she of the grace of God (Joanna), the 
daughter of peace (Salome), and they who know 
bitterness (Mary); for them the Easter sun rises.” 
Besser. The Savior’s mother was absent. Some sup- 
pose it was because she did not seek the living among 
the dead (Besser and others), but there is no evidence 
for it; we simply do not know why she was absent. — 
To see the sepulchre, and then to finish the anointing 
of the body. The two objects are one; everything 
would depend on what they would see on reaching 
the tomb. It is the wonderful love of these women 
which must fill us with admiration; all their faith and 
hope had been buried in Joseph’s tomb, but their love 
rises above faith and hope to honor him upon whom 
their nation had heaped the terrible dishonor of the 
cross. 

V. 2. And behold, while they are on the way, 
an unexpected and remarkable thing happens, there 
was a great earthquake, etc. A great shock oc- 
curred. “As the earthquake tolled the bell for Christ 
to pass to his grave, so the Lord God rang the peal 
again for his resurrection.” Luther. A new era begins 
for the world; the firstfruit of the resurrection has 
appeared — how the earth will quake when the great 
harvest is gathered at last. The shock is not attributed 
to Christ, but to the action of the angel. None of the 
evangelists attempt to describe the resurrection itself. 
It occurred without earthly witnesses. All those 
paintings who portray the glorious Savior leaving the 
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tomb, while the guard flees and falls in dismay at 
sight of him, are untrue to fact, and the real fact of 
the case should be carefully taught. Silently, invisibly, 
wondrously, gloriously Christ’s living body passed 
through the rock. This mode of being our Formula 
of Concord, Art. VII, connects with the Lord’s Supper: 
“The incomprehensible, spiritual mode, according to 
which he neither occupies nor makes room, but pen- 
etrates all creatures according to his will, as, to make 
an imperfect comparison, my sight penetrates air, 
light or water, and does not occupy or make room; 
likewise, as light and heat penetrate air, water, glass, 
crystal, and the like, and is in them, and also does 
not make or occupy room; and much more the like. 
This mode he used when he rose from the closed 
sepulchre, and passed through the closed door, and in 
the bread and wine in the Holy Supper, and, as it is 
believed, when he was born of his mother.” Jacobs 
619, 100. — Rolled back the stone from the door and 
sat upon it; for it is a different tomb now and re- 
quires a different watchman, not keepers of the dead, 
but an inhabitant from the eternal realms of life and 
light. Note the imperfect édéinto after the aorist 
axexiiioe; he rolled the stone away and was sitting upon 
it. The servant appears first, presently the Master 
shall be seen. It is a mistake to speak of the angel’s 
appearance as something not wholly new and em- 
ployed to lead up to that which was wholly new, the 
resurrection; to the women the angel vision was 
wholly new and was meant to be so. The angel opens 
the empty tomb to show that it is empty, and to an- 
nounce the wondrous fact and its significance, for 
which such a herald was peculiarly fit. A new era has 
begun, heaven and earth are now joined, for Christ 
our Savior is risen. The wall of separation has fallen; 
God is reconciled to men; the sacrifice of the Son has 
been accepted by the Father. “Just as formerly your 
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sins hung about his neck and fastened him to the cross, 
so you now see in this other picture (namely of the 
resurrection) that no more sin is upon him, but utter 
righteousness; no pain or sorrow, but utter joy; no 
death, but utter life, and an eternal life, with which 
this temporal life cannot be compared. In this picture 
we certainly have reason to rejoice.” Luther. The 
stone is best conceived as a great upright circular slab, 
set in a groove, to be rolled to one side and thus to 
expose the opening into the rock behind it. The angel 
by touching it hurled it away from the rock wall 
entirely, making it fall flat upon the ground, and then 
he sat upon it — the tomb open to all eyes. How the 
earthquake was caused is shown by yée, it was caused 
by the angel who opened the empty tomb. The women 
felt the shock, and then, drawing nearer, saw the 
angel sitting on the stone. 

V. 3. The angel is like Christ at his transfigura- 
tion, only the glory is that of a created being, while 
Christ’s is the manifestation of his deity. The watch- 
ers, ol tyootvtes and their weapons are useless now. 
Not only did God spoil the effort of his enemies, he 
also turned their means for overcoming the truth into 
means for aiding the victory of the truth. Gerhard 
shows that Christ’s resurrection is just as terrible for 
his foes as it is comforting for his friends. The angel 
has no “Fear not ye” for the keepers; they and those 
who placed them there, and all others who would not 
have Christ risen, have every cause for fear: “Ye 
shall die in your sins,” John 8, 21. 

V. 5. Matthew does not state that the angel 
passed into the tomb. The angel’s words indicate that 
he had changed his location; while Luke mentions 
two angels, Matthew merely notes the speaker. His 
whole narrative is marked by brevity. *Mi ofeiote 
‘uets, precious words from angel lips, assuring us sin- 
ful mortals every time they are spoken, for behind 
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them is all the fulness of saving grace. The women 
who sought the body of the crucified Jesus had no cause 
to fear the herald of his resurrection, as did the 
keepers. Note the emphatic tueis: Do you not fear, 
whatever these keepers may do; and ofeiote is con- 
tinuous. — None who seek Jesus, which hath been 
crucified, tov éotavgwuévov, need be fearing; his cruci- 
fixion ends fear, and his resurrection makes the glad 
tidings known. Luther puts it thus: “This is as much 
as to say, What foolish, simple little people you are 
that you should be terrified and fear. For Christ lives 
and is risen from the dead. Therefore, the proper 
thing is for you to be glad and never to worry about 
anything. For that Christ lives he lives for your 
good, that you should enjoy him, and by him be pro- 
tected and preserved from all misery. He means to 
tell us that the resurrection of Christ is to comfort 
us against the devil, sin, death, and hell. For if these 
foes could continue to do damage, it would be im- 
possible for us not to fear. This is the first command, 
not only to the women, but to all baptized and believing 
Christians who know and believe that Christ is risen, 
namely that they are not to fear.” Luther was a 
master painter, we may well copy him. 

V. 6. Ovx Zouv bde, where they themselves had 
helped to place him and had left him cold and still. 
But what has become of the body? ’Hyéot, for he is 
risen, even as he said. The aorist passive literally 
means “he was awakened, he was raised,” although, 
as Robertson remarks, the sense of this passive aorist 
may simply be intransitive; hence the translation of 
the R. V.: “he is risen.” The resurrection, however, 
is described as the act of God; “raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father,” Rom. 6, 4; 8, 11; 
Matth. 16, 21; 17, 23; 26, 32. On the other hand, 
compare Mark 9, 31; Luke 18, 33, where the resur- 
rection is described as Christ’s own act, dvaotyoeta. 
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Both terms are true: the Father raised Christ from 
the dead, and he himself arose from the dead, for he 
himself is true God. Jesus has power to lay his life. 
down, and he has power to take it again, John 10, 18. 
—The angel emphasizes: as he said, not merely 
calling to remembrance his promise to rise, but ad- 
ducing it as incontrovertible proof. The word of Jesus 
outranks that of any angel. The effect of the angel’s 
statement must have been powerful. Like a flash the 
truth must have come over the women: just as they 
had not thought that he would really be delivered, 
mocked, scourged, spit upon, crucified, so they had not 
thought at all of his being raised from the dead, as he 
said; but now as the first had been done, so also this 
last — as he said. The word of Jesus cannot fail. 
Undoubtedly the women did not fully realize what the 
resurrection of Jesus was, but Nebe certainly is right 
when he says that these women understood it better 
than many modern theologians who refuse to believe in 
a bodily resurrection in spite of the word, he is not 
here, but imagine that only his spirit continues today 
in blessing. — Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay, the place they knew so well. Acite is the adverb 
hither, in the sense of our “come here,” always used 
with a plural imperative either expressed or under- 
stood; so here iSete, “see.” The absence of the body 
is thus strongly placed before them who certainly ex- 
pected to find it there. This absence of Christ’s dead 
body, and the necessity of accounting for what became 
of it, has been a great stumbling-block for those who 
deny the resurrection. They can resort only to ex- 
planations utterly contrary to the Scriptures, fanciful, 
improbable, and damaging to their own claim. 

V. 7. There is a task, now that Christ is risen, 
an unexpected duty to be promptly executed: taxi 
nogevdeion, “having gone quickly,” eixote (2nd aor. 
imperat.), “tell his disciples.” They are not to remain 
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in astonishment at the tomb, they are not to give way 
to the fascination of this strange sight, they are not 
to stay and speculate about this thing they had seen 
and heard, they must go and tell the blessed news. 
The “many infallible proofs” would follow in due time, 
to stand for all time; here it is the Easter message 
for the hearts of the disciples that is to be proclaimed: 
our (recitativum) ’Hyéotn axd tHv vexedv. We may well 
say that this arrangement for bringing the news to the 
disciples is remarkable. No angel apears to them; 
women are the divinely chosen messengers. Many 
reasons have been put forward for this, Gerhard has 
five of them: God chooses the weak; overwhelmed 
most by the sorrow they are to be first in the joy; 
the presence of women at the tomb silences-the Jewish 
falsehood that the disciples stole the body; as death 
came by woman, so salvation and life are to be an- 
nounced by her; God wanted to reward woman’s active 
love. One thing is certain, women here receive a 
signal honor; this reaches its climax when Christ 
appears first to Mary Magdalene. When we remember 
the women beneath the cross with only John, who 
seems to have had no reason to fear the high priest 
(John 18, 15), beside them; when again we see them 
here at the tomb so early, and even John not with 
them: we have sufficient answer to the question, why 
these women were so honored. There is no conflict 
here with 1 Cor. 14, 35, for they were to carry but 
this one message. — And lo, he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 
The resurrection it at once connected with the promise 
that they should see him. This gives the message its 
blessed fulness. Think of the expectation thus 
aroused! “You,” ‘vas, includes the women; so also 
dweode, “ye shall see him.” When Galilee is mentioned 
this evidently does not forbid the appearance in Judea. 
The supposition of Grotius and others, that Jesus at 
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first intended to meet the disciples only in Galilee, 
but afterwards allowed his yearning heart and the 
weakness of the disciples to move him to appear at 
once, is certainly wrong. Christ does not plan faultily, 
nor does he vacillate. In Galilee he had determined 
to gather his beloved flock about him, there in their 
old home far from the hostile high priests he would 
bind them together so as never to be scattered again 
as they had been at his death. Here in Judea he 
would prepare them for the meetings in Galilee. — The 
heaven-sent messenger puts his authority into the 
balance, as Gabriel did before Zacharias: idov elxov tniv; 
and he can well do so, for his word is the word of God, 
and God sent him. 

V. 8. “They departed” is the fem. 2nd aor. par- 
ticiple, axeAtotoo. — having left, or when they had gone, 
taxv¥, quickly. They thus made a hasty movement to 
leave the tomb, not running at once, but after getting 
away a little from the place, ®5ganov, they broke into 
full run; the 2nd aor. simply states the fact of what 
they did. Their own feelings speed their feet; fear, 
because of the angel and the awesome interference of 
almighty power ; joy, because of the glad tidings. Both 
mingled, but joy outranked fear, it was great (ueyaAncs 
does not modify both nouns, as they differ in gender; 
if it had been intended to modify both, nouns of the 
same gender could easily have been found — Bleek). 
The fear has vanished now, but the great joy has 
remained. 

V.9. They said nothing to any person whom they 
chanced to meet; presently, after they had gone some 
considerable distance, Jesus himself met them. Here 
was the climax to all that had occurred before. Xaigete, 
be glad, be happy, rejoice! .the present tense: continue 
to do this. Jesus does not use the Jewish form of 
greeting, Peace to you, but the Greek form, also used 
by Jews. Undoubtedly he does this because this form 
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answers his purpose best. We do not care to make 
the two forms identical, one merely a free translation 
of the other, as Zahn does; for the Greek translations 
of the Jewish vernacular distinguish between the two, 
so that where “peace to you” is said in the one lang- 
uage it is rendered so also in the other. Gerhard 
well says that Christ’s greeting of peace was more 
than the customary salutation: peace as the fruit of 
his resurrection; so also the greeting xaieew is more 
than a polite salutation, it is joy and happiness as the 
fruit of his resurrection; and what greater cause of 
joy than Christ’s resurrection can there be, through 
which we are lifted from sin to righteousness, from 
death to life, from hell to heaven? Every Easter ser- 
mon must be a repetition of this xaigete, must aim to 
plant this joy into the hearer’s heart. — Ai dé 
xgocehtotcm etxgadtnoav aitod toc x6das—the participle 
and verb as in v. 7 and 8; while xeateiv usually has 
the accusative for the whole of what is grasped, and 
the genitive for the special part, here the reverse con- 
struction is used: took hold of him, avtoi, by the feet, 
tovc xédas. The idea is conveyed that they did this 
deliberately ; they did not rush to him, it was measured 
and full of reverence. It was not to assure themselves 
that he was not a phantom; it was not merely as a 
sign of love (Weiss); nor was it the result of over- 
powering awe produced by a wonderful superhuman 
appearance, so that they cast themselves as suppliants 
at his feet (Meyer) ; it was a natural and proper act 
of worship, the first xeooxtvnois in the true and full 
sense of the word offered to Christ. They have the 
angel’s word that he is risen, they now see and feel 
the wonderful change that has come over him, their 
hearts are powerfully moved, and so most naturally 
they sink at his feet and render him the worship of 
their hearts. Jesus accepts it because it is worship 
and in so far different from the act of Mary Mag- 
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dalene. With these women all believers sink down 
and worship. 

V.10. Fear is to be cast out completely ; ofetode, 
Fear not, as above, present tense. “By this Christ 
wants to teach us all how we are to use his resurrection 
aright, casting out all fear, being happy and joyful, 
knowing that we have no longer a dead and buried 
Christ, but by faith comforting ourselves with the 
risen Christ and his victory, and rejoicing. For there 
is nothing in the whole world to frighten a Christian 
who has Christ as his Lord. Sin cannot do it, for we 
know that Christ has made payment for it. Death also 
cannot do it, for Christ has overcome it. He has rent 
asunder hell, bound and captured the devil. Though 
the world in its way is hostile to the Christians and 
inflicts all ills, what about it? it is all only temporal 
suffering, since we know that over against it we are 
to enjoy the resurrection of Christ unto eternal life. 
Therefore, this sermon of the angel, and afterward of 
our Lord Christ, is constantly to abide among Chris- 
tians, Be not afraid, be glad, thank and praise God, 
for Christ is risen and is no longer here” (in the 
tomb). Luther. A significant term — toic Gdek@ois pou 
— giving to the command to inform them a new light. 
It is to impress them with the fact, that though risen 
and glorified and duly worshipped by them, he acknowl- 
edges the disciples as truly his own, united with him as 
his brethren. “If now Christ is our brother I would 
like te know what we still lack? Brethren in the flesh 
have common possessions, have together one father, 
one inheritance, else they would not be brethren; so 
we have common possessions with Christ, and have 
together one Father and one inheritance, which does 
not grow less when divided, but whoever has one part 
of the spiritual inheritance has it all.” Luther. The 
emphasis is all on what thus becomes ours, not, as 
some have thought, on our work or what we must 
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render to our Brother. All that Christ has on this 
great day of his resurrection he has not for himself, 
but for all his brethren with him. — Into Galilee, 
there lies a special emphasis in this mention of Galilee; 
we see what is meant when in v. 16 the disciples all 
gather in Galilee to receive there the Master’s great 
command to evangelize the world, and his promise 
assuring them of success. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The sabbath was past. The stillness of death enveloped 
the garden near Golgotha. Just as the Galilean women re- 
mained quiet during the sabbath according to the law (Luke 
23, 56), so also the Lord, resting from the completed work of 
redemption had kept the sabbath in Joseph’s tomb. It was night 
on earth. Rigid arose the cold rocks, the garden was empty 
and awesomely still. Hostile soldiers, an armed rampart, was 
set to protect the cold, dead world from him whom even in death 
it feared. It was night in the hearts of the disciples. Their love 
was crucified, their honor debased, their hope killed, their life 
made desolate and void. The seven stars of the words on the 
cross were covered by the storm-clouds that rose in their souls. 
They wept and lamented, John 16, 20. Scattered without com- 
fort, united without comfort, they thought, saw, and spoke of 
only one thing, and that was of his tomb. God himself lay dead 
in that tomb. The wicked were preparing to bring in the harvest 
of their seed of blood. They had much goods laid up for many 
years; now the life of pleasure was to begin, they thought to 
proceed joyously as lords of the world. The devil’s spies passed 
through the garden; the longer all remained still, the more 
their fears subsided, they hoped soon now to satiate their 
destructive greed and to tread under foot the world they had 
finally conquered. For God lay dead in that tomb. But hell 
was already destroyed, the devil’s throne upset, principalities 


and powers despoiled. The hopes of the wicked were mere 


dreams, a terrible awakening awaited them, the harvest would 
be as the seed, blood and destruction. The angels were preparing 
with rejoicing to descend upon the redeemed earth, the road from 
heaven to Joseph’s garden was filled with the angel-hosts of 


‘the Lord, the whole heaven stooped down to the tomb. For God 


lay dead in that tomb. Now Sunday dawned, the third day after 
the preparation or day of the Lord’s death and burial. Up, up, 


\ 
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my soul, with joy behold the triumph of the Lord! Christ the 


Lord is risen today! Besser. 

In preaching repeatedly on this text we have found no 
outline quite so satisfactory to us personally as this simple 
analytical arrangement. 


The Easter Miracle in Its Blessedness 


I. There’s an open tomb. 

II. There’s a shining angel. 
Ill. There’s a blessed announcement. 
IV. There’s an inspiring duty. 

V. There’s the living Savior himself. 


Remember that the entire tone must be festive. A glow must 
fill the preacher’s heart and burn like a flame in his words. 
Away with cold, didactic dissertation! The very introduction 
must ring with the high note voiced by the congregation in its 
Easter hymn: “Hallelujah, lo he wakes!” 


In the first outline the text itself passes before us part by 
part. Here is another which operates in an entirely different 
manner. The great Easter fact that Jesus lives is made to 
radiate in different directions. In an outline like this the de- 
tails of the text are utilized in synthetic fashion wherever any of 
them may be of service in the sermon parts. 


Jesus Lives! 


That 
I. A fountain of joy for you this Easter morn. 


is: 


II, A source of strength for you in your entire life. 
III, A stream of grace for you in the Holy Sacrament. 
IV. A well-spring of hope for you im the face of death. 


Part three is very appropriate when the Sacrament is celebrated 
at the Easter service.— Here is another along this line, but 
allowing more of the features of the text to show in the parts: 


The Significance of the Angel’s Message: He is Risen 


I. Victory proclaimed. 

II, Salvation shed abroad. 
III. Promises fulfilled to the uttermost 
IV. Hope made everlastingly sure. 
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A highly effective, even dramatic, contrast is secured when 
the living and risen Christ is placed over against a Christ that 
remained dead. This may be done in various ways, according to 
the outline. Thus in part one: “There is an open tomb.” 
Picture Jesus as dead, locked fast in death. No open tomb. 
If opened, then only by human hands. Then no empty tomb. 
But one with the decaying body of Jesus. Then all the sorrow 
and the tears and the broken hopes of the women more than 
justified. Now picture the glorious reality in the text, keeping 
the strong contrasts, striking each thought fully and squarely. 
A treatment like this should not be wordy, or it will lose; and 
the contrasts must be clear and clean, or again it will lose. 


Our Easter Hallelujah Chorus: 
He is Risen! He is Risen Indeed! 


I. Hallelujah! the stone is gone! 
II. Hallelujah! an angel is there! 
Ill. Hallelujah! the grave is vacant! 
IV. Hallelujah! the risen Lord himself appears! 


The contrast to this chorus of Easter praise is: Woe unto us, 
there is no Savior! 


Easter, like every great festival of salvation, demands 
' homiletical appropriation. Nothing less will do. To offer in- 
stead, homiletical application is an unpardonable crime for a 
preacher of the Gospel. — There is a place in our text where 
this application feature may creep in and expand unduly, name- 
ly where the women are sent as messengers to tell the disciples, 
and so altogether too much emphasis may be placed upon the 
idea of “service” which we are to render.— Some preachers 
love allegory, and so they abuse the rock in this text. Inci- 
dental allegory (figurative treatment) may pass, and when well 
done in sermons may be pleasing — mark, when well done. But 
entire sermons or entire sermon parts based on allegory are 
altogether a mistake. For allegory is not real interpretation 
or exposition at all; it is human fancy, that is all. That rock 
in the text, that tomb, that open door, are simple realities and 
must be treated as such, and our fancies about them must be 
' serapped. They are human notions, no more. On Easter day 
we want the realities of the Word, nothing less. Why bring a 
few paper flowers of our own making, where God’s garden is 
all abloom with divine truth? 


QUASIMODOGENITI 


John 21, 15-19 


This is an exeedingly well chosen text. As the 
octave of Easter Quasimodogeniti is the closing cele- 
bration of the great festival. Very properly, therefore, 
we have the text showing us the risen Savior; and he 
is shown as meeting his disciples in Galilee — as he 
promised on Easter morning. This Sunday is fre- 
quently used for confirmation or for the first com- 
munion of the newly confirmed. What better words of 
Jesus could be selected for such occasions at this time 
than his question, “Lovest thou me?” and his com- 
mand, “Feed my lambs, my sheep!” It is a fine touch 
that the very Peter who was told to feed the lambs 
afterwards wrote the words from which this Sunday 
takes its name, “As newborn babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 
T Peter 2; 2. 


The risen Lord had appeared to Peter personally 
on Easter Sunday, Luke 24, 34 and 1 Cor. 15, 5. Al- 
though we do not know what was said and done at 
this appearance we may well conclude that it signally 
marked Peter’s absolution, for Jesus mentioned Peter 
especially when he sent his first message to the dis- 
ciples, Mark 16, 7. Peter was present also when Jesus 
appeared to the disciples behind locked doors and gave 
them the commission: “So send I you.” All this 
must be borne in mind as we take up this text. Peter, 
then, was already absolved and reinstated by the Lord 
himself, and we know that the other disciples had not 
turned from him. Here now the Lord deals publicly 
with Peter. John has made a record of this action for 
the Church for all time. The fall of Peter was so grave 
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a matter that we can well understand the purpose of 
Jesus in here dealing with Peter so as to eradicate the 
last trace of any false confidence in Peter himself, and 
in publicly reinstating him in his apostleship so as to 
shut off any foolish criticism by other believers. We 
have here an example of Christ’s earnest and loving 
discipline, which is the more important as it deals with 
one of his chosen disciples. — Two striking circum- 
stances deserve notice, the draught of fishes and the 
fire of coals. The former reminds us of Peter’s first call 
to the work, Luke 5, 10; the latter of the fire of coals ~ 
beside which Peter forfeited his apostleship. 

V.15. The beauty of the early morning was over 
the scene — Christ and seven of his apostles. The 
evangelist brings out a contrast by designating his 
fellow apostle as Simon Peter, when the Lord thrice 
addressed him as Simon (son) of John. The idea in 
this cannot be that for the Master the period of dis- 
cipleship was as if it had not been. Some com- 
mentators find no special significance in Christ’s mode 
of addressing Peter. Evidently there is such a 
significance, since in this Gospel of John we constantly 
have “Simon Peter” and only once the exceptional 
“Peter,” and now here in a special and marked way: 
Liuwv "lodvvov; as the genitive indicates, this exceptional 
form of address refers to the past. Lange, Zahn, and 
others are right when they find here that Christ re- 
minds Peter of his natural descent and weakness. 
Trusting in himself he had fallen and shown himself 
only as Simon (son) of John; by the Savior’s grace 
he who was helpless in himself is to be made a Peter, 
as the evangelist once again calls him. These, in the 
phrase xiéov tovcov, cannot mean the things belonging 
to his fisherman’s occupation, as though he had meant 
to forsake his apostleship; toit#v must be taken as a 
masculine, not a neuter, the other disciples are meant. 
But the sense is not that the Lord really expected 
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greater love from Peter than from the others because 
more was to be entrusted to Peter than to the others, 
namely the papacy; Peter’s answer destroys any such 
interpretation. This disciple did at one time boast of 
loving Christ more than the others, but his boast led 
him to his fall, and this is what Christ refers to. Peter 
will never boast thus again. His humility goes even 
farther. Christ asked ’AyonGs we; Peter replies only 
gud ot. Many old commentators think there is no 
difference in the two verbs, and none appears in our 
- English translation; but there undoubtedly is a dif- 
ference, one which lends added depth and significance 
to the dialog. ’Ayonév—the love of reason which 
chooses and judges, thus the more elevated love 
(diligo) ; pAém — the love of the inclinations, of the 
heart, even of the passions, thus a lower kind of love 
(amo). See Stellhorn, Woerterbuch. Zahn is very 
explicit on the matter and shows a number of cases 
where ¢uém would be impossible, and others where 
ayanév would be utterly out of place. See also Keil. 
While in certain cases either verb might do, this 
certainly does not identify them. Any reference to 
the Aramaic, as the language which Jesus spoke, is 
useless in this connection, since we have no Aramaic 
of this narrative; the Aramaic may or may not have 
had two verbs the counterpart of these in Greek, there 
are always other means at hand, besides verbs only, 
for indicating desired differences in thought. “Peter 
is modest, he confesses that he does not yet love Christ, 
as the Lord, the Son of God, deserves to be loved, in 
that respectful, reverent, deep, eternal manner, but 
that he loves him only as one is loved to whom our 
hearts are drawn affectionately, with a warm, clinging, 
passionate attachment. Openly and honestly he con- 
fesses that his love still lacks the higher consecration, 
and therefore also the proper depth, the eternal endur- 
ance.” Nebe.— Peter is very careful now in his 
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claims and profession. He has learned much by his 
fall. He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee, 6u qiio oc. Peter does not.appeal to ; 
the Lord’s memory of the evidences of his attachment, 
but to his omniscience which is more trustworthy than 
Peter’s own examination of the state of his heart. 
Besides the deep humility Peter here reveals confidence 
and trust in the Lord. When Keil refers to Acts 1, 24: 
“which knowest the hearts of all men,” as applicable 
here, he is right, but his reason is wrong, namely that 
something less than omniscience is meant; to know 
all hearts is possible only to the omniscient God. 

- The Lord accepts this humble profession and re- 
plies, Feed my lambs. Té devia wou — so the Lord has 
a flock which is his (feed the Church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood,” Acts 20, 37). 
He is the Good Shepherd who gave his life for the 
sheep, John 10,11. See Is. 40,11. The lambs are put 
first; they are valuable, for much may be expected 
from them, they need more attention on account of 
their helplessness. To feed, teach, spiritually nourish 
the children is a duty so important that Christ lays it 
upon his apostle as the first part of his sacred office. 
So it lies upon all pastors (shepherds) ; nor may it be 
transferred to others, for it is as integral a part of 
their office as feeding the sheep. Béoxe — feed, provide 
with forage, pasture; “teaching them to observe all 
things, whatsoever I have said unto you”; comp. 1 John 
2, 12-13. “To feed means to teach the Church the faith 
with living voice, or to govern by the Gospel.”’ Luther. 
“Do not, my brother, exchange the shepherd staff of 
the Gospel for the driver’s stick of the Law.” Koegel. 
To feed the lambs, this is our chief duty toward chil- 
dren, and the glory of our church is that she has given 
her strength to this task. This has been called the 
“sunny province” of a pastor’s labor. At least an at- 
tachment to Christ like Peter’s (#eiv), is required for 
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this work; éyanév, love as the highest devotion would 
be better. : 

V. 16 In his second question the Lord retains 
ayongs, thus inquiring still after the higher love, but 
mercifully omits more than these. Peter even now 
does not venture to profess the higher love, but adheres 
to the humbler word, and to his appeal to Christ’s 
omniscience. A significant change appears in the 
command, xoiuave ta rQopattd pov, Tend, lead, “expresses 
more than doz, that activity which carefully governs,” 
Stellhorn. And this duty is for the zeopane,* This 
term describes the lambs as sufficiently grown to be 
led forth and guided; the. diminutive implies at the 
same time that they are dear and tender. Peter is 
charged with the youth of the church. But he who 
leads must himself be rightly led by Christ. That 
clock is useless which indicates one hour with its hands 
and strikes another with its gong. Besser tells us 
concerning Gregory Nazianzen: “His speech had the 
effect of thunder, because his life was as the accom- 
panying lightning.” Hausmann reports of Luther: 
“What we teach, he lives.” Right leading braves the 
wolf when he comes to attack (Acts 20, 29). But when 
some maintain that the leading here entrusted to Peter 
signifies the divine institution of a general church 
government, they go beyond Christ’s words in the 
direction of Rome. 


V.17. Christ’s third question vividly recalls the 
three denials. To say that here we have only special 
emphasis forgets to explain why such emphasis should 
be necessary; in Peter’s life we need not seek long. 
Still the old name is used, but now at last the Lord 
questions even that lower form of love which Peter 
had professed: ptdeis we; It is not the third asking alone 
that grieved Peter so, it is especially that the Lord 


*So also Tischendorf reads, following B, C, while Aleph, 
A, D, have xedfpata. Cf. besides Zahn. 
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should ask about this love now in the third question. 
Ah, he had deserved that even his personal attachment 
(e.siv) to the Lord should be called in question! — 
This explains his answer. He emphasizes the om- 
niscience of the Lord, thou knowest all things (Ps. 
7, 10). Before Christ’s penetrating vision he bares 
his soul: “Thou knowest” (yweoxero — with pen- 
etrating knowledge; more than iseiv— perceive) that 
I love (gv) thee. The Lord accepts this confession, 
for he knows. Feed, nourish, my sheep, xeé6fata, the 
adult members of the flock, or the flock in general.* 
“When Christ instituted the ministry he first asks Peter 
three times whether he loves him. For he saw indeed 
that no man would be a proper preacher or Christian 
except he have delight in him and love him. But how 
can one delight in him and love him, if he do not first 
firmly believe in him, that in him he will have all 
things, and if he do not know without doubt that 
Christ is his treasure and Savior, life and consolation? 
Where this is in the heart love will follow and flow 
out. If love, however, is present it cannot rest and be 
idle, but will show itself, preach and teach every one, 
desire to plant Christ into every heart and bring all 
to him, and for this cause risk and love what it must 
and can.” lLuther.— Thrice Peter had denied the 
Lord, thrice the Lord asks him humbly to confess his 
love, accepting him and reinstating him formally into 
his office. Other interpretations of the three questions 
and commands are fanciful and in the interest of the 
false doctrine of Rome. The Romish idea is that the 
‘Jambs” are the laity, the “sheep” the clergy. “As 


*Nebe abides by the twofold division of the flock, into 
strong and weak, matured and beginners; we prefer the three- 
fold division, indicated by John himself, 1 John 2, 13. Nebe, 
however, describes a threefold duty of the shepherd: feeding the 
lambs in the fold, leading the sheep, and feeding the sheep in 
distant pastures. This also gives a satisfactory treatment of 
the text in sermons. 
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to that which is said (John 21, 15 sqq.): ‘Feed my 
sheep,’ and ‘Lovest thou me more than these?’ it does 
not as yet follow hence that a peculiar superiority was 
given Peter. He bids him ‘feed,’ i. e. teach the Word, 
or rule the Church with the Word, which Peter has in 
common with the other apostles.” Smalcald Articles 
‘(Power and Primacy of the Pope), Jacobs 343, 30. 
Instead of a special exaltation of Peter there is a 
serious reminder of his defection. Christ nowhere 
puts Peter over the other apostles. And we know that 
the apostle to the Gentiles exceeded Peter, especially 
also in the writings which form the New Testament 
and stand as an inspired authority for all time. 

What connection have v. 18-19 with the foregoing? 
Are they a further question, whether Peter will be 
ready to render the highest proof of love, from which 
he shrank when he denied the Lord? The text furnishes 
no indication to this effect. Are they merely an admo- 
nition to patience and resignation? (Gerhard). There 
is no hint of it. Besser and others take them in the 
sense of a promised reward. But this too seems a 
thought carried into the words. John plainly tells us 
that these words are prophecy. Knowing what awaited 
him, namely a martyr’s death, Peter naturally would 
devote himself zealously to the flock while his life 
lasted, and would make ready for the trial when it 
should come. So Paul also learned in advance, “how 
great things he must suffer for my name’s sake,” Acts 
9, 16. — Verily, verily — a solemn assurance by him 
who is verity itself.— Two images are presented in 
concrete form: 1) young Peter, girding himself and 
walking whither he would; 2) old Peter, stretching 
forth his hands to let another gird him, and carry him 
whither he would not. One may ask, whether the 
present hour when Jesus said this to Peter is counted 
in with his youth, or with his age. Had he not girded 
his fisher’s coat about him when he first saw Jesus at 
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the seaside? Had he not leaped into the water, asking 
no one, not even inquiring what the others would do, 
following entirely his own will? This looks like youth. 
But had not Peter also, immediately after those active 
movements, shown himself, in his humility, his de- 
pendence on Christ’s knowledge, his love? This looks 
like ripeness and age. The present, we may say, is 
viewed as a time of transition. — When thou shalt 
be old is a plain intimation that he would reach a 
good old age. Peter, no longer youthful now, would 
receive abundant time — about 35 years—to show 
his love in shepherding Christ’s flock. — Thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. John’s 
interpretation is historical, not ethical. The latter 
view, to which some commentators strongly incline, is 
impossible. Long before his death Peter was humble, 
resigned, no longer self-willed; to postpone this devel- 
opment to the last is to slander the great apostle. Nor 
can the words “whither thou wouldest not’ possibly 
mean that Peter would not go whither the Lord desired 
to lead him, for the contrary is true. The “other” who 
would gird Peter and “carry” him is the executioner. 
Peter yields to him, holding up his hands, in order to 
be bound with a rope about the body. Not his hands 
or his feet are tied, to fetter and hold him, but a rope 
is put about his body as was customary with criminals 
who were to be haled to execution. Some see in the 
stretching forth of the hands a depicting of the cruci- 
fixion, a nailing of the outstretched hands to the cross. 
But that would make the crucifixion precede the haling 
to the cross. The text does not describe the exact 
mode of Peter’s death, inasmuch as he would be haled 
to any violent death under an executioner’s hands. If, 
nevertheless, the stretched-forth hands are taken as 
a description of Peter’s crucifixion this can only be 
done by separating them from their context, which 
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Luthardt is willing to do; we cannot follow him. 
Eusebius reports (book 3, chap. 1): “At last Peter 
came to Rome, where he was crucified, head down- 
ward; for so he himself had desired to suffer.” In b. 2, 
ch. 25 he names various authorities for the fact that 
Peter was crucified by Nero. This apostle, as far as 
we know, was the only one crucified. — Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom should glorify God, in showing the work of 
the Lord brought to such perfection in Peter that he 
gave his life for the faith. ‘“‘A martyr’s death reflects 
the death of Christ by crucifixion.” Lange. “As with 
the feeding of the sheep so with his suffering in death 
this favored apostle would follow in the Master’s steps 
and glorify God.” Koegel. ‘To glorify God” came to 
signify in the early church “to undergo martyrdom.” 
“Is it something strange that the servant should die 
for his good Lord, when the Lord died for his evil 
servants?’ Ambrosius. ‘Not at the end of every 
Christian’s course stands the martyr’s cross; but no 
Christian can finish his course without being led from 
Peter’s youth to Peter’s age and being exercised in 
cross-bearing. . . . According to the judgment of 
men will-power is man’s glory, but Christians are 
manly and strong and grow into a perfect man and 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ 
(Eph. 4, 13) when they rest resignedly in the will of 
the Lord, whose hand performs miracles with a broken 
staff and a bruised vine-branch.”’ Besser. 
V.19. Christ moved away from the place; Peter 
walked after him, and John, unbidden, did the same. 
This action, however, must be taken in connection with 
the foregoing words, and thus it becomes symbolic. 
Peter “follows and shows thereby that he is ready to 
go the way Christ has marked out for him, even to 
martyrdom. Once Christ had said, “Thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shalt follow me afterwards” ; 
for this the time had now arrived. He follows the 
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crucified Christ, who is also risen from the dead and 
is about to assume his heavenly throne. ‘He who is 
of earth follows him who is of heaven; the mortal 
him who is in life immortal; the dweller in this world 
him who dwells with the Father; and being led by him 
there is no doubt as to the goal.” Mayer. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Unless one has learned how to look at a text like this, he 
will see too little in it. Probably only this: 1) As Jesus asked 
for Peter’s love—so he now asks for ours; 2) As Jesus gave 
Peter a work to do—so he now gives us work also. This is 
ordinary homiletical application, of the commonest type. It 
eenters on what we do and offer to Christ, not on what he does 
and gives to us. Yet the latter is always the chief thing. — 
Only the great saving acts of Christ admit of homiletical ap- 
propriation in the full sense of the term, and our text does not 
record such an act. Nevertheless, all texts in which Christ ap- 
pears, in which he does something, or speaks of our salvation, 
rise above the common level of mere application, and allow a 
treatment akin to and approaching appropriation. Now the 
more we get above common application and approach appropria- 
tion, the richer the sermon is bound to be. Moreover, as texts 
go, there will always be abundant room to use application, 
namely what we are to do, or not to do. So we should take every 
opportunity to tell who he, the Lord is, what he has done, does 
now, will yet do; for his doing is always rich in blessing for us. 
—What stands out most in our text? Why, the Lord’s concern 
about Peter, and besides that his concern for his flock. And it 
is the risen Lord who shows this concern. So instead of draw- 
ing lines from Peter to us today in the sermon, we decidedly 
prefer to draw lines directly from Jesus to us. This, however, 
is not really appropriation; it approaches appropriation. Here 
is a sample: 


How the Risen Savior Cares for His Own 


I. The single sheep. 
1.. He carefully deals with each one. 
2. He tenderly yet firmly lays bare the weak- 
ness. 
3. He graciously pardons the sin. 
4. He lovingly accepts the love (even the 
lower). 
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He generously reinstates. 

6. He kindly provides time, position, and ability 
for work. 

7. He mightily strengthens for sacrifice (per- 

haps even the greatest). 


II. The entire flock. 

They are his (“my”). 

They are lambs, etc. 

They are provided with shepherds. 

They are fed. 

They are tended (led). 

They are gathered at last into one great fold. 


ARE Se allel 


There will be no trouble about giving Peter his full due in a 
sermon of this kind, but Petér will not crowd too far in front 
and prevent us from getting very close to Jesus himself. — We 
ought to admit, however, that the parts as given above are not 
really a division of the theme. The point of cleavage in the 
theme is how the Savior cares, not who the persons are for 
whom he cares. The “how” is pushed into the elaboration; it 
should already appear in the formulation of the parts. Let 
the preacher improve the outline accordingly. — Another effort 
to connect as directly as possible with Jesus is the following: 


Why the Risen Savior Asks as the Main Question, 
Lovest Thou Me? 


We will find that it is this question which J. Reminds us of our 
sin; II. Points us to Christ’s redemption and pardon; III Lays 
upon us some burden. 


The author has never had much use for mere formal divi- 
sions. They seem so much to pick the text up only by its outer 
garment, as if the preacher did not succeed in reaching right into 
its heart. Such is Johann Rump’s effort: Christ and Peter at 
the Sea of Tiberias. We note 1) A Threefold question; 2) A 
threefold answer; 3) A threefold appointment — leaving out 
the conclusion of the text where there is nothing “threefold” to 
match the other parts. Now a good sermon may be preached on 
a formal division, but it would be a better sermon if the 
division penetrated more. And homiletics is so often a ques- 
tion on what it is better to do. A number of even little better- 
ments make a great improvement.—In the following outline 
Peter gets a little more room. Be sure, however, to give full 
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weight in the elaboration to part one, and do not put the chief 
stress on part two or even three: 


Why Does the Risen Savior Ask for Peter’s Love? 


I. Love is the mark of gratitude for pardon. 
II. Love is the chief equipment for work. 
III. Love is the strength for bearing the cross. 5 
Harking back to what we said in the beginning on this 
text we add: 


The Risen Savior and the Great Question of Love 


I. He meets us with love. The love of redemption — 
which calls for our faith— makes us his flock, 
lambs, etc. — puts us into his care to be fed and 
led. 

Il. He calls forth our love. Reminding us of our lack 
of it— asking it to rise higher— giving us 
more and more for which to love him. 

III. He accepts our love. Honoring us with tasks under 
his hand — distinguishing us with sacrifices to 
bear for his name’s sake. 


MISERICORDIAS DOMINI 


John 14, 1-6 


This text deals with heaven and the Christian’s 
glorious hope, and this in a manner full of the sweetest 
consolation. If to a certain degree it forms a contrast 
to the former text which touched Peters’ sin, set before 
him his great work on earth, and foretold his martyr- 
dom, it is nevertheless the complement of the former 
text. Pardoned, after life’s labors, trials, and crosses 
we shall be received into our Father’s house. — This 
heavenly hope and comfort rests for its fulfillment on 
Christ, our risen and exalted Redeemer. The text 
-brings this out clearly in its repeated reference to his 
going away, namely to his Father and that Father’s 
house. —It does more. In those pregnant closing 
words of the sixth verse the entire way of salvation is 
sketched, and in them also, as in the whole text — 
though spoken just before Christ’s Passion — there is 
the radiant Easter light of heaven. “Here,” namely 
in this entire discourse, “the Lord has abundantly 
poured out those precious consolations, which all 
Christians enjoy, and which men ought to seek in all 
their trials and tribulations. Moreover, we have here 
a summary of all the principal articles of Christian 
doctrine, most powerfully established, as nowhere else 
in the Scriptures, such as: the doctrine of the three 
distinct Persons in the Trinity; of the divine and 
human nature of Christ and his eternal, indivisible 
Person; also of the righteousness of faith and the true 
consolation for an anxious conscience.” Luther. In 
a way this text may be summed up in the words: 
“Blessed are the homesick, for they shall be taken 
home.” 
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V. 1. Christ’s statement, “Little children, yet a 
little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me: and as 
I said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; 
so now I say to you” (John 18, 33), troubled, dis- 
turbed, shook to and fro, the hearts of his disciples, 
as they were gathered about the Master just before 
his Passion. Separation— Christ’s going whither 
they could not come,—also his bidding them at 
parting to love ane another: it was all very depressing 
for them who did not comprehend the inwardness of 
it all. Christ wanted to remove this troubled condition, 
and there was ample cause to make it vanish. But it 
was difficult to make the comfort effective in the hearts 
of his disciples. Even we today do not appreciate as 
we should the blessed comforts here offered. — Ihotevete 
may be either indicative or imperative; so we find four 
interpretations with corresponding variations. We 
prefer the marginal reading of the R. V., the two 
believe in the same mode, two imperatives, which 
suits the thought better than to have one or the other 
or both indicative, and harmonizes with tacgaccéotu. 
Believe in God; also in me believe! It is an in- 
junction, to overcome the trouble of their hearts. Trust 
in God, and especially also trust in Christ will do it. 
Roffhack rightly emphasizes the majesty of this word 
of Christ. God cannot fail, his plans for the salvation 
of Israel and the world will reach their glorious goal 
— believe in God! — But when Christ speaks of God 
the disciples must remember his word, “I and my 
Father are one” (John 10, 30), also the confession 
Peter had made for them all, “Thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,” and every statement Christ 
had made to them concerning the Father and him- 
self (as he will presently add, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father —I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me”). Therefore, as the Father, so the Son 
(true God) merits their fullest trust, even if his going 
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away troubles them now because they do not under- 
stand it as they should. Christ, the Son, will not fail 
them, on this they may rely —also in me believe! 
See how believe in me is here set beside believe in God. 
The two are equally trustworthy, for they are equally 
God. This call to the troubled hearts to trust in God 
and in Christ may well be repeated no matter what 
the trouble now, whether it be some painful visitation _ 
of providence in our lives, or some blindness and 
sorrow due to our weak nature; this trust will relieve 
and help. 

V. 2 is variously read by commentators. The 
description and assurance here given, together with 
the promise following are mighty antidotes against 
troubled hearts, and powerful stimulants to faith. 
There is no more expressive or beautiful name for 
heaven than my Father’s house. ‘“‘How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord. For a 
day in thy courts is better than a thousand.” Ps. 84, 
1-2 and 10. A real place is meant. “By the term 
heaven a certain xo (somewhere) must be understood, 
in which the blessed shall see God and enjoy that 
heavenly glory and bliss.” Gerhard. It is wrong to 
spiritualize the concrete expressions in this text as 
though they are merely figurative and symbolical. 
“My Father’s house” lends to the word “Father” and 
“our Father who art in heaven” a richer meaning; 
he has a home, a house, oixic, for his “household of 
God” (Eph. 2, 19), where his children (Gal. 3, 26; 
Rom. 8, 14-17) shall dwell with him. All the tender- 
ness and attractiveness, the restfulness and comfort 
that lies for us in the word “home” is here applied to 
heaven. Christ paints it in such colors that the 
heavenly “homesickness” is awakened in our hearts, 
and that by the hope of this home through Christ we 
are consoled in every trouble, — Mansions — abiding- 
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places (margin), povai, from uévo, to remain (in the 
N. T. only here and in v. 23). Here we are pilgrims. 
(Bunyan, “Pilgrims Progress’). “As Abraham owned 
only a burial-place (Machpelah) among the children 
of Heth so we own as our inheritance on earth only | 
a grave. In the hut of our body sin and death are 
tenants; every hour they are breaking it down.” 
Koegel. In those “abiding-places” in our Father’s 
house we will remain forever, all our wanderings 
ended. 

“My Father’s house on high, 

Home of my soul, how near. 

At times to faith’s foreseeing eye 

Thy golden gates appear!” 


There are many mansions “because there are many 
members of his body.” Irenzus. The povai xoddat (the 
latter word has the emphasis) are in contrast to Christ 
as the one Son; not he alone shall dwell in the oixia 
tov xatgds, but all his followers with him. It is folly to 
interpret “many” as referring to men of all kinds of 
opinions, convictions, faiths, and the like; only be- 
lievers will enter above. Devout writers have used 
this word of Christ as a basis for their human imag- 
inings of what heaven is like, but it is well to bear in 
mind that no human thought can adequately portray 
the Father’s house with its many mansions; fanciful 
minds are not content with the brief and rich words 
of Christ. “Many” is not “manifold,” or of many 
kinds (Besser), although they may be various enough. 
Are, at this time; SUNT, as Bengel prints the word 
to bring out its meaning; realities in the fullest sense 
of the word. In fact, the realities of heaven are more 
real than anything material of earth, for all earthly 
things are but a vain show. “To them” (the lovers 
of truth) “the things on earth are copies of the things 
in heaven. They know that the earthly tabernacle is 
made after the pattern of things seen in the Mount 
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(Ex. 25, 40; 1 Chron. 28, 11-12); and the question 
suggested by the angel in Milton is often forced upon 
their meditations — 
‘What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 


Each to other like, more than on earth is thought?’ ” 
Trench, Parables, p. 13. 


If it were not so, «i 5é ui, is an abbreviated 
protasis, with the thought of unreality, as the apodosis 
shows: etixov dv tuiv, “I would have told you.” Here is 
the proof of his trustworthiness; he would never 
deceive them by a false hope, as the world does. — 
For I go to prepare a place for you. He speaks of 
his ascension. The many abiding-places are truly for 
the disciples, Christ’s going has for one of its objects 
the preparation of these places for them. This state- 
ment, as well as the following promise, answers the 
question of the disciples, How about us? What “pre- 
paring the place for them” includes the Lord does not 
say. Besser thinks that Christ entering Paradise 
unlocks the entrance to his Father’s house by virtue 
of his blood; Koegel, that he adorns it with his 
presence. “Christ is busied in preparing for us what 
will give us satisfaction and joy. When we expect a 
guest we love and have written for, we take pleasure 
in preparing for his reception, — we hang in his room 
the pictures he likes; if he is infirm we wheel in the 
easiest chair; we gather the flowers he admires and 
set them on his table; we go back and back to see if 
nothing else will suggest itself to us so that when he 
comes he may have entire satisfaction. This is enough 
for us that Christ is similarly occupied.” Eaposition 
of Bible. He, the exalted Redeemer, for us poor sin- 
ners! That preparation will make the place delight- 
ful for us as was the Mount of Transfiguration for 
Peter, when he wanted to erect the three tabernacles 
there, only the tabernacles (abiding-places) will all be 
ready. 
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V. 3. The if is affirmative, éév with the subj. 
states an expected case; the context shows that the 
expectation will surely be realized. Christ will do 
more than prepare the place, since we could not reach 
it by our own abilities. —I come again, %exoum, pre- 
served in its tense in this translation, but as x44 also 
shows, with the sense of the future. Besser goes too 
far when he includes in this coming again all the work 
of Christ, Baptism, instruction in his Word, the Lord’s 
Supper, ete. As far as this spiritual presence is 
concerned Christ never left his disciples. Ebrard and 
Olshausen find it in the resurrection of Christ, and his 
receiving the disciples unto himself they explain as 
“the reception into the communion of his heavenly 
life,” whether we are still on earth or taken from the 
earth. Evidently so to spiritualize will receive you 
unto myself is not correct, and leaves the interpreta- 
tion of “I come again” — resurrection in doubt. The 
Luth. Com. combines for the “coming again” Easter, 
Pentecost, hour of death, and second advent —a 
mingling of ideas which condemns itself. ~“Eexoua 
here is fully explained by éevceta in Acts 1, 11, “shall 
so come,” namely at the end of the world. From other 
passages we know that the soul shall anticipate the 
body in its entrance into Paradise (Lazarus in the 
parable — the malefactor), but Christ does not ‘‘come”’ 
for the soul in the sense in which he has promised 
to come in the last great day. The angels, not the 
Lord, came for Lazarus’ soul; dying Stephen beholds 
Christ in his heavenly throne, Christ does not come 
to him. But the time between our death and the 
glorious coming of the Lord is in reality so brief that 
Christ spans it with one word: “I come.” For a 
moment the body lies in the sleep of the grave, while 
the soul has its separate taste of heaven, then Christ 
comes again and takes us unto himself. Bengel adds: 
“The Father’s house, the Son’s house, comp. John 
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16, 15.”,— That where I am ye may be also is the 
crowning glory of the whole comforting assurance of 
Christ. What the disciples secretly feared was to be 
separated from Christ, and now they hear that an 
eternity of exalted and blessed communion with Christ 
is awaiting them. Our great. Lord has preceded us, 
but we, through his great help, shall not remain 
behind. 

V. 4. And whither I go, ye know the way. (So 
the correct reading). This sums up the measure of 
comfort which Christ gives. Knowing the way to that 
blessed abode, and Christ personally coming to con- 
duct them thither, no cause for sadness is left. 

V. 5. We feel like chiding Thomas for his con- 
tradiction, yet the wonderful and kind answer thus 
elicited makes us thankful for the question of this 
pessimistic apostle. Christ says, Ye know; Thomas, 
We know not. Despondent Thomas by thus contra- 
dicting darkens the clear words of Christ for his own 
soul, just as he did again when he was told Christ was 
risen. Let the shadows flee from our hearts when 
Christ’s words like sunshine flood them with the light 
of hope and consolation; he who would still shut out 
the. light does a dangerous and hurtful thing. 

V. 6. Jesus does not say, “J show you the way,” 
like a second Moses; but, “I am the way.” Nor, “I 
have the truth,” like another Elijah; but “I am the 
truth.” Not only, “I lead unto life,” as one of his 
apostles; but, “I am the life.” Koegel. — Christ, the 
Word made flesh, is the one Mediator between God and 
man, in all that he was, did, and does for us — “I”? — 
the way, " 6d56s.. The everlasting Savior is the way. 
A wonderful way indeed —I, a person! This “way” 
is like a mighty stream bearing with its own flood- 
power our little bark to the great ocean. Jacob saw 
“the way” in the ladder of his dream. Christ tells 
of it in the words, “And I, if I be lifted up from the 
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earth, will draw all men unto me.” John 12, 32. Isaiah 
complains, “All we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his own way.” 53, 6. Our 
own “ways” lead unto destruction; only this one 
“WAY” leads to salvation. Note that by knowing 
this “way” the saving power of faith becomes plain. 
If Christ with his blessed merits is the way, to walk 
this way is to believe in Christ. If this great and 
blessed Person is the way, all idea of our person, our 
excellence, and our work must fall; he must be made 
ours, we his, so shall we be on the way — and this is 
faith. “He, therefore, that trusteth by his works to 
merit grace, doth despise the merits and grace of 
Christ, and seeketh by his own power, without Christ, 
to come unto the Father: whereas Christ hath said 
expressly of himself, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” Augsb. Conf., Jacobs 44, 10. “Therefore the 
entire Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
direct all men to Christ, as to the Book of Life, in 
which they should seek the eternal election of the 
Father. For it has been decided by the Father from 
eternity that whom he would save he would save 
through Christ: ‘No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.’” Formula of Concord, J. 661, 66. This 
statement is for those who base their salvation on the 
mysterious election of God, and add Christ “the way” 
only as a means for carrying this elective decree into 
execution. — And the truth, * d7jteu: “Jesus was not 
merely truthful, that is, his words were not merely 
correct, and were not merely honest expressions of his 
thoughts. Jesus was not merely of the truth, full of 
longing for divine, everlasting truth, and inwardly 
illuminated, renewed, and purified by the reception of 
truth. He was truth itself, the very embodiment and 
source of divine truth, the outflow and expression of 
divine truth for men, the fountain of all that illu- 
minates, renews, purifies, uplifts, and saves our fallen. 
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race.” Lenski, His Footsteps, 254. “The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came” (not: was 
given) “by Jesus Christ.” John 1, 17. As all the 
blessed truth of God for our salvation stands revealed 
in Christ, so again faith is the only means for receiving 
it. — Christ is the life, 1 toy, not merely in the sense 
that for himself he has true, abiding, blessed life; he 
is the source of all true life for us, its inexhaustible, 
its sole fountain. In our sin is death; by his life he 
has destroyed the power of this death, and now sets 
us free in life. And once more, for us to receive Christ 
the life faith is necessary ; the heart, dead in trespasses 
and sins, must be opened (by faith) that life may 
enter and abide in it. “Take us upon thyself as the 
way; enlighten us as the truth; regenerate us as the 
life.’ Ambrosius. Instead of simply co-ordinating, 
some interpret: Christ is the way by being the truth 
and the life. — No one cometh unto the Father, but 
by me. There is no salvation outside of Christ; no 
soul enters heaven, no person is admitted to the 
Father’s house, except by Christ. “He that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Mark 16, 16. John 3, 36; 
Acts 4, 12. All hopes of heaven outside of Christ are 
doomed to dreadful disappointment. There are those 
who dream of a possibility of receiving Christ after 
death for those who have rejected him in this life, 
and thus allowing them to come to the Father in spite 
of their unbelief in this life. There is no foundation 
for such a doctrine in the words of Christ or any other 
Scripture. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


One way to get a sermon out of a text is to go right up 
to it and ask it some questions. Try it with our text. What 
is Jesus really doing in this text? The text answers you, he is 
comforting his disciples so that they shall no longer be troubled 
or afraid. How is he doing that? The text answers, by placing 
their great hope before them. That already is enough to sketch 
the outlines for a sermon: — 
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Jesus Comforts His Disciples in Parting 


I. They know whither he is going. 

II. That there he will prepare a place for them. 

III. That he will come and take them thither. 

IV. That the place is the Father’s house and mansions. 
V. That he himself is the way. 


In these parts the hope is expanded in detail. — There are sev- 
eral outstanding expressions in the text. They are like beauti- 
ful portals through which we may look into the entire text, 
yea, through which we may walk right into it and view all its 
beauties. Take this one: 


I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life 


I. Then we know where we wre going. To the Father’s 
house with many mansions. This Way leads 
there. This Truth does not deceive us about it. 
This Life can lead nowhere else. 

II, Then we know what path to take. This Way, 
Truth, Life. There is no other. It is wonderful, 
for this path itself carries us to our home. 

III, Then we need not be troubled or afraid. The un- 
certainty of Thomas is groundless. We can joy- 
fully believe in God and in Christ. We are 
fortified against all who would mislead us by 
another way, v. 6b. 


Another of these notable expressions is that of the Father’s 
house with many mansions. But it would be too commonplace 
altogether to use only categories, and skeletonize: The Many 
Mansions in Our Father’s House: 1) What are these mansions? 
2) How do we get to these mansions? Zapf has a far better 


suggestion: 


What Does a Christian Know Concerning the Father’s House? 


I. He has a mansion there. 
II. He has a Lord there. 
UI. He has a way thither. 


With the Father’s house and its mansions we naturally con- 
nect the idea of home. Spurgeon writes on this: Home is home 
only for the members of the family, not for strangers. We must 
have the home or family spirit; else home will not be home for 
us. So as regards our home in heaven. In a land of spirit and 
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spiritual things how can they be happy who have neglected 
these all their lives; they can never be at home in them. Ina 
land of worship and adoration, how can they be at home. There 
is a dream which is told (I tell it not for the dream, but for the 
moral of it) of a young woman who imagined that she was in 
heaven unconverted, and thought she saw upon the pavement 
of transparent gold multitudes of spirits dancing to the sweet- 
est music. She stood still, unhappy, motionless, silent, and when 
the king said to her, “Why do you not partake of the joy?” she 
answered, “I cannot join in the dance, for I do not know the 
measure; I cannot join in the song, for I do not know the tune”; 
then said he in a voice of thunder, “What dost thou here?” 
And she thought herself cast out forever.— We may outline by 
using the “home” idea: 


Our .True Home: 


The Father’s House with Many Mansions 


I. Of course, it is only for his children. 
II. A way is made for them to reach it. 
Ill. Jesus himself comes to receive them. | 
IV. While waiting let us not be troubled or afraid. 


As regards the Way let us note the following: “No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me,” no matter how much he tries with- 
out me. The omission of Christ is absolutely fatal —and it is 
this Christ who through the atoning cross went to the Father. 
There is no single truth of the Gospel which our latitudinarian 
age needs more than this. How many, in their scraps of re- 
ligious faith and practice, are satisfied with the words “God,” 
“Father,” “the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
the idea that a little morality, a little seriousness in a religious 
way, a little wish to reach heaven at last, is fully sufficient to 
save the soul. Yet no man cometh to the Father except through 
‘Christ crucified for our sins and raised for our justification. 


Sursum Corda — Lift Up Your Hearts! 


I. Jesus shows us our beautiful home. 

II, Jesus fills our hearts with the longing for home. 
III, Jesus shows us the true way home. 
IV. Jesus promises us the blessed home-coming. 


JUBILATE 


John 12, 20-26 


Two features stand out prominently in this text 
and no doubt caused its selection for the third Sunday 
after Easter. The first is the glorification of Christ in 
his death and resurrection, pictured here by the grain 
of wheat falling into the earth and dying to bring 
much fruit; the second is the coming of the Gentiles 
with their request to see Jesus, an indication of the 
abundance of fruit in due time to follow. The text 
stands in the light of those that precede it, especially 
in the light of the Easter texts proper. The preacher 
therefore proclaims the glorification accomplished and 
the abundance of fruit already brought forth and being 
added to constantly. The homiletical treatment of this 
text should put Christ forward as the glorious theme, 
and not his followers with their self-denial and reward 
of grace. The two features mentioned in the begin- 
ning must be made to stand out prominently, while 
v. 25 and 26 receive minor consideration. 

V. 20. Certain Greeks were not Greek Jews or 
' Hellenists, but “proselytes of the gate,” the goovpevor 
or oePduevo. tov Bedv of the acts, former idolaters 
who had accepted the essentials of the Jewish 
religion and some of its customs and practices, 
without formally being received into the synagogue 
by circumcision, which would have made them “pros- 
elytes of righteousness.” They resembled the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, the centurion Cornelius and others. 
’Ex tov avoBawsvtov (pres.) — among those accustomed 
to go, who went again and again; whether these 
dvaBaivovtes were all proselytes like themselves, or 
native Jews is not stated, the former seems to be the 
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case. Their purpose is said to be to worship at the 
feast, iva xgooxvvijowow év ti éogti- Solomon’s dedica- 
tion prayer, 1 Kings 8, 41-43, expressly refers to such 
“strangers”: “Moreover concerning a stranger, that is 
not of thy people Israel, but cometh out of a far country 
for thy name’s sake (for they shall hear of thy great 
name, and of thy strong hand, and of thy stretched out 
arm) ; when he shall come and pray toward this house; 
hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling place, and do accord- 
ing to all that the stranger calleth to thee for: that all 
people of the earth may know thy name, to fear thee, 
as do thy people Israel; and that they may know that 
this house, which I have builded, is called by thy 
name.” It has been supposed that these Greeks went 
up to the feast in order also to form business connec- 
tions with some of the many Jews congregating at 
Jerusalem at this time, but there is no mercenary hint 
in the text. Koegel’s surmise is more probable: “Had 
the news of Lazarus’ resurrection reached them? Had 
the festal entry of Christ drawn their attention to the 
King of Israel? Had some life-word from the lips of 
Jesus reached them, as a puff of wind bears the pollen 
of a plant to distant places? Enough, the magnetic 
needle turns to the north, and the heart that is of the 
truth longs for the King of Truth.” “Just as the set- 
ting sun sends out its most beautiful rays and lights 
up the circle of the earth afar, so the glory of our 
Lord Christ standing at the threshold of death sends 
out its rays, and the desire to see him is roused even 
in the hearts of Gentiles coming from afar; in the 
same manner at the dawn, in his childhood, the wise 
men, as the firstfruits of the Gentiles, were drawn 
by the light of the wondrous star from far away 
Persia.” Gerhard. Bengel calls their coming “a 
prelude of the transition of God’s kingdom from the 
Jews to the Gentiles,” 
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V. 21. Why these Greeks placed their request 
before a disciple and before Philip in particular is not 
stated. It seems most likely that Jesus was in the 
court of the men, where Gentiles could not enter. 
Happening to find Philip passing in or out, whom per- 
haps they had met in Bethsaida, they send their re- 
quest by him. Luthardt observes that these Gentiles 
are brought into personal touch with Christ through 
the ministration of the congregation gathered from 
Israel. Respectfully they address Philip. O¢douev tov 
‘Insoiw ideiv — significant words! If these Greeks had 
merely been sightseers we may well conclude that their 
request would have been disregarded by Christ and not 
recorded by John; but their hearts long for closer 
contact with the Savior. “See’’— modestly (Bengel). 

V. 22. Some commentators describe Philip as 
timid and diffident, but that seems to be done merely 
to explain his action here in coming and telling 
Andrew. The text makes no explanation. Philip and 
Andrew were from the same town and are repeatedly 
mentioned together. There was reason for some hesi- 
tation on the part of Philip, for Christ had instructed 
his apostles not to go in the way of the Gentiles (Matth. 
10, 5), and had declared concerning himself that he 
was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Matth. 16, 24). Yet he had heard the petition of the 
woman of Canaan and had declared that many from 
the east and the west would come and sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven 
(Matth. 8, 11). So the two tell Jesus. 

V. 23. The answer is made to the disciples and 
nothing is said about the Greeks. The evangelist is 
not concerned about them, but makes his chief purpose 
to report the words of Jesus, for which the request 
of the Gentiles furnishes the occasion. There is no 
doubt that Jesus allowed the Greeks to see him at an 
opportune moment, though Meyer does not think so, 
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and we have no report of the meeting. Little did 
Philip and Andrew imagine how this request of a few 
Gentiles would affect the heart of their Master. — 
The hour is come — often before this we are told, 
the hour had not yet come. (John 7, 6 and 30; 8, 20, 
etc. See the author’s His Footsteps: ‘Mine Hour,” 
p. 100, etc.) “Over against the hour of man’s passion- 
ate haste stands the hour of God’s calm deliberation. 
The waves may foam and break upon the rock with all 
their might, ever immovable the rock rears its head 
on high,” p. 104. “The hour, of which Christ speaks, 
was indeed an hour of bitterest anguish, yet an hour 
full of glory, the hour of victory over all the foes of 
hell, the hour, therefore, that would bring forth years 
of never-ending blessedness for his disciples,” p. 105. 
(See John 11, 9; 18, 1; 16, 82; 17, 1.) — That the Son 
of man should be glorified. (See the exposition of 
John 18, 31-35 for Judica Sunday.) In the one word 
doEa0d7 everything is summed up: the Passion as some- 
thing glorious, the exaltation following it, and the 
future adoration by the hosts of believers the world 
over and in heaven. Christ was glorified in the 
obedience he rendered to the Father even unto the 
death of the cross, and in the redemption he thus 
achieved for the fallen world; he was glorified when 
the Father highly exalted him, giving him a name 
above every name and seating him at his right hand; 
he was and is glorified in the work of the Holy Spirit 
(“he shall glorify me,” John 16, 14) as it leads 
thousands to the feet of Christ the Savior. The view 
which restricts the glorification to the resurrection 
and ascension, is too narrow. Jesus sees the magnif- 
icent vista of the future opening before him, reaching 
from that moment onward through the ages to all 
eternity — and it is one shining path of glory. It is 
“the Son of man” who is thus glorified, so called as 
the Messiah (Dan. 7, 13), not merely true man and 
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connected with our race, but its head, in and through 
whom we men shall be made what God desires: 

The double solemn assurance in v. 24 marks a 
word of highest import for all time. To Nicodemus 
the Jew, Jesus speaks of the serpent lifted up in the 
wilderness; for these Greeks, to whom his word was 
presently reported, he speaks of the grain of wheat, 
a symbol which is clear to Jew and Gentile alike. With 
divine mastery Christ pictures the glorification which 
is about to begin for him. The image chosen perfectly 
illustrates both the necessity of the cross and the 
resultant glory. If a grain of wheat be not put into 
the soil, it will indeed not die, but it will then remain 
alone, aités povog uéver, hence producing nothing. So 
would the Son of man remain alone if he would not 
stoop to the cross and death. But if the grain fall into 
the earth and die, though it be consumed its living 
germ arises and bears abundant fruit. So God’s Son 
incarnate shall die and rise gloriously from the dead, 
and who will measure the wonders of his own glory 
and the abundance of the fruit that will follow in the 
children of God, made such and rendered Christlike 
by him? “The death of Christ was the death of the 
most fertile grain of wheat.” Augustine. In the 
petition of these Greeks, Jesus sees the great harvest 
beginning that will go on and on as the product of the . 
great Grain of Wheat (himself) which fell into the 
earth and died. The emphasis is not merely on the 
necessity of Christ’s death in fulfillment of his mission, 
but on the glorification in the abundance of fruit thus 
resulting, xoiiv zagxov péget (pres. with fut. sense, as 
the thought shows). “Christ’s passion is the great 
foundation for mission work, and mission work is the 
great fruit of his passion.” Mayer. Blessed are you 
if you can truly count yourself among the fruit — and 
that is for us preachers to apply to our own souls 
before we proclaim it to our hearers. 
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V. 25. Life soul, ywxi. ‘O gidav— the lover 
of his soul, who is passionately attached to it, in the 
lower sense of the word “love”; he loses it, doAdvei, 
in that very act of loving it. “If you have loved ill 
you have hated; if you have hated well you have loved.” 
Augustine. The world is full of these evil lovers who 
love themselves to their own destruction. May this 
word make of us blessed haters who shall hate them- 
selves to their own eternal salvation. But many will 
hate themselves bitterly at last, for not having hated 
themselves properly in this life. — Mweiv is here used 
relatively, as in Luke 14, 26, which is indicated also 
by the modification “in this world,” i. e., who is ready 
to go contrary to his natural inclinations and desires 
in his life here on earth, to wound, grieve, deny, 
crucify, mortify self in repentance and sanctification. 
Such a man shall win eternal life by the grace of God. 
‘O xdop0g obtos as used here is not identical with 6 aidv 
ovtos, “this world age,” but as throughout in John’s 
Gospel this: term signifies the world as a place, ein 
dinglicher Organismus (Goebel), and the thought of 
sinfulness, corruption and separation from God may 
or may not be connected with the term. Comp. John 
9,393 11,98 12). 26s 137 L118, 36> dona 7 tor 
this world as wicked, 12, 31; 16, 11. Bengel indeed 
adds to the word in our passage; “visible, vain, fallen, 
evil earth — but here the decision is made.” But in 
the text itself this implication does not lie on the sur- 
face, it is more remote. ®vAdEe is fut., and some texts 
have dxodéoe. to match it; the fut. tense points to what 
will surely follow or result for him who hates his life 
in the sense here meant: he shall guard, protect, keep 
it eis Conv aimvov, for life eternal; his soul shall reach 
and attain that. “Freedom and salvation the half- 
hearted do not win.” Arndt. Thus the disciples of 
Christ who are the fruit of the Grain of Wheat are 
like the seed-corn from which they grew, only the two 
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are not absolutely alike in the picture as here drawn: 
Christ dying bears much fruit in blessing for others 
who are made his and saved; the Christian hating 
his life in this world himself has all the resulting 
blessedness. The parable of the grain of wheat thus 
applies strictly only to the Son of man. 

Y. 26. The emphasis is on the word me:. “Jf me 
any man serve, me let him follow.” And he has just 
described himself. Our Savior thus glorified — yea, 
him we should serve, our Master beyond compare — 
and blessed will the service be. But him we must 
“follow” (éuoi dxohovieitw), if we would truly be his 
servants, walking in his footsteps, becoming ever more 
like him. The Son of man has many admirers, but 
few followers. Likewise many preachers who tell 
others to follow, but themselves are reluctant and re- 
miss in following. The best service is to follow him. 
Deacons and deaconesses we are all called to be (éév 
tis dtaxovy. . . . 6 dtdxovos 6 éuds). And a “deacon” 
is one who serves for service sake. — And where I 
am, there shall also my servant be, éotm, is not a 
command in the disguise of a promise, as if Christ 
said, Whether under the cross or in glory my servant 
must be with me (so Besser). This is a true promise 
of glorious union with Christ in heaven, as in the 
previous text, “that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
The present tense eivi makes vivid Christ’s future 
exaltation. Where —there, he means the place of 
supreme blessedness. Calov. That is blessed service 
indeed which leads to the exaltation with the Master 
whom we serve. “Behold the example of all the 
patriarchs, with what great constancy they have held 
out in their woe and affliction, and you will see in them 
also the fruit of their patience and constancy. Joseph 
would never have attained to such honor, if at first he 
had not been plagued, killed and crushed. Therefore, 
if you are a Christian, let the world be angry at you 
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and take from you all it can; but do you comfort your- 
selves by this, the worse they intend and conspire the 
nearer God is to you and intends the very best; thus 
the Christians’ afflictions and persecutions serve the 
one purpose that we trust and know God will control 
everything for the best. When what is ours is con- 
demned and ruined, it will all become better, as was 
the case with Christ, for when they crucified him they 
only accomplished this that he became a King eter- 
nally.” Luther.— The promise is doubled and mag- 
nified: If any man serve me, him will the Father 
honor. Unspeakably great shall be the reward of this 
diaconate or service. “It was something great when 
Joseph was honored by Pharaoh, the King of Egypt, 
and Mordecai by Ahasuerus, the Persian prince; but 
it is something immensely greater for the Blessed and 
Only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
to honor the servants of Jesus Christ.” Gerhard. 
Who will describe this honor, when we shall sit with 
Christ in His throne (Rev. 3, 21)? How the honor 
exceeds the service! Perish the thought of our merit! 
The reward is here not in accord with our desert, but 
only in accord with the infinite greatness and mercy 
of him who delights to bestow it. And here again the 
glory shines in fullest splendor, the glory of the Son 
of man enfolding, uplifting into the eternal light of 
heaven his humble, faulty, unworthy servants and 
followers. Oh, if the Father so honors the servants 
of his Son, how will he honor the Son himself after the 
service he rendered! “Thine is the glory, forever 
and ever. Amen.” 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


There are three things that stand out in this text: 1) 
the desire and request of the Greeks; 2) the reply of Jesus on 
the corn of wheat; 3) the addition about us either losing or keep- 


ing our life. We may easily use these three points as sermon 
parts: 
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The Desire of Certain Greeks to See Jesus 


I. A holy and significant desire. 
I. Fully met in what Jesus said of himself. 
Ill. Bringing the most blessed results when satisfied. 


These parts are reticent, for they all withhold something: 1) 
Significant in what respect? 2) What did Jesus say, and how did 
this meet the desire? 3) What is this result? Psychologically 
it is always better to formulate in a way that leaves questions 
in the hearer’s mind, thus arousing his attention, instead of at 
once revealing the entire substance of what the preacher intends 
to offer. Here we may add that it is a psychological mistake to 
leave the hearer wholly in the dark, or all at sea, as to what is 
coming in the sermon. It is spurious homiletical wisdom not to 
formulate parts at all, or to hide any formulation that is made 
so that the hearer shall not detect it at all or detect it only by 
special mental effort. Attention is neither secured or held in 
such a manner. Unless the details of the sermon are exceptional 
the hearer’s thoughts will drift away. And when the sermon is 
finished the hearer will retain only the most hazy impression of 
what was said. While arousing a mild curiosity is good, a strik- 
ing way of actually telling what is to be offered in each part is 
also good. It is good because it strikes and thus arouses. — 
Adapting the outline of Achelis we may put the matter in this 
form: 
“Sir, We Would See Jesus!” 


I. Think of the desire! 
II. Weigh the response! 
III. Mark the outcome! 


These Greeks found something very attractive and desir- 
able in Jesus to come thus with their request. The words of 
Jesus concerning himself show us what is indeed most desirable 
in him. And what he adds concerning us completes the picture 
of desirability. 


Is Christ Your Heart’s Desire, 
So That You, Too, Long to See Him? 

I. He awakens desire. These Greeks. Yet many de- 
sire him not. Why they pass by the Most De- 
sirable One. They desire him who feel their in- 
ner emptiness, loss, danger. 
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Il. He meets desire: He, the heavenly Corn of Wheat, 
dying (Passion, redemption, etc.), bringing forth 
much fruit (glorification, salvation for thous- 
ands). Wondrous desirability! Yet some de- 
cline and spurn it. 

Ill. He more than satisfies desire. Follow and serve 
him, and you will experience it. By losing your 
life you will gain it eternally. So many love 
their lives, and in that very love lose them. 


Many preachers will stop with the striking request of the 
Greeks.. A rationalistic minister in Germany preached sermons 
very fine as to form and delivery, but empty as to Christ. One 
day he found a slip of paper in his pulpit Bible, with the words, 
“Sir, we would see Jesus.” The thing went to his heart; he 
himself sought and found Jesus, and then preached him to his 
hearers. Some time after that he discovered another slip of 
paper in his Bible; this contained the words, “Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” (John 20, 20).— But 
the figure of the corn of wheat will also attract the sermon 
writer: 


The Most Wonderful Corn of Wheat That Ever Died and 
Brought Forth Fruit 


I. Christ in his Passion and glorification. 
II. Christ in our hearts to follow and serve. 


Koegel, in his graphic way, cutting to the very root of 
things, says of materialism, this outgrowth of dust and dirt, 
that it would knock from the hand of our race the faint candle 
with which, like a poor widow, it is trying to find a lost penny 
for its needs on the great journey into the beyond; and that is 
what materialism calls — enlightening the age! About the grave 
of Christ materialism stations a new set of guards, its omnip- 
otent laws of nature, and in the name of the king of terrors 
forbids the victory of the King of the Resurrection, and this it 
calls — science! But one law of nature is enough to upset all 
the ridiculous postures of materialism — the little grain of wheat 
that bursts its coffin in the soil and grows up a living, fruitful 
plant. 


CANTATE 


John 6, 60-69 


The burden of this text is not the great confession 
of Peter as such, nor an indefinite abundance of im- 
portant Scripture thoughts that is here set before us, 
it is the general admonition, that once having come 
to the glorious Christ we should evermore abide with 
him. So Cantate rounds out the Easter cycle, and so 
it completes the thought of the Jubilate text, “We 
would see Jesus’: having seen him and believed in 
him, let us forever be found faithful to him. The note 
of glory continues in this text as in all those of the 
Easter cycle: ‘‘What and if ye shall see the Son of 
man ascend up where he was before?” It is a simpler 
note here, proclaiming only the glory of the ascension, 
and so the more fitting for a Sunday near the Ascension 
festival. Its general import, however, marks it as the 
last text of the Easter circle. 

V. 60. By many of his disciples is meant the 
larger circle of learners attached to Jesus. Among 
them a severe sifting takes place. Assembled in the 
synagogue at Capernaum where Jesus delivered his 
memorable sermon on “The Bread of Life,” éxotvoavtes, 
when they had heard it (Jesus had finished), they 
make answer to it: “This is a hard saying’’; 6 d6yos, 
. word, referring to Christ’s sermon in general and in 
particular to its climax, the eating of his flesh and 
drinking of his blood in order to live forever. By 
“hard,” oxkneds, is meant offensive, objectionable; 
therefore “who can hear it?” (dxovew, continue to do 
so) and submit to it? —it is intolerable. It is not that 
Christ’s words were misunderstood, on the contrary, 
their chief import was understood so well that the 
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hearts of these men rebelled. Christ describe these 
disciples who enthusiastically wanted to make him an 
earthly king after the feeding of the 5,000 and from 
whom he withdrew. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but be- 
cause ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled. Labor 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give unto you: for him hath God the 
Father sealed,” v. 26-27. They would not do this, 
and when the “meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life,” the flesh and blood of the Son of man, was placed 
before them, they scorned it. The world is full of 
men who desire “the meat which perisheth,” above 
all else. 

V. 61. Jesus needed no one to inform him; he 
knew the effect of his words upon men of this stamp. 
They were offended, they stumbled at his words, and 
showed it by murmuring. The words of Jesus were 
indeed blessed truth, calculated to win, satisfy, rejoice 
the hearts of poor hungry sinners; there was nothing 
evil, faulty, hurtful, or blameworthy in them. Christ 
gave no offense; these men took offense where they 
should have accepted the saving truth with thanks. 
Jesus cannot remove the offense, that would be to 
alter the truth that saves and destroy its saving power; 
on the contrary, he can only cause these men to 
stumble the more when he tells them the other nec- 
essary parts of the saving truth. — One such part lies 
close at hand, for it helps to explain what he has 
just preached, and is involved in his statements on 
the Bread of Life: What then if ye should behold 
the Son of man ascending where he was before? 
The protasis stands alone: édv dewefte etc., naturally 
ending with a rising inflection, like a question; the 
Lord omits the apodosis, or rather leaves it to his 
hearers to supply: “when then? say it yourself!” Christ 
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is speaking of his ascension (which, of course, involves 
his death and resurrection). His “ascending where 
he was before” plainly indicates who he really was 
that spoke of our eating his flesh, etc., and how he 
comes to speak so. By this unfinished sentence Jesus 
is not raising a new point to increase the offense of 
the already offended disciples, he is pointing them to 
the one thing that is able to overcome their doubts 
and misgivings and to lead them to faith. It will not 
do to make “the bloody death” of Christ the great 
stumbling block of the Jews, 1 Cor. 1, 23; Gal. 5, 11; 
or to find in Christ’s ascending where he was before 
“his dying.” The first interpretation is too narrow 
(see v. 26, 27 and 52), because the entire sermon in 
the synagoge offended these hearers, the objection to 
it rising step by step as the sermon proceeded to its 
climax. The second interpretation puts the emphasis 
at the wrong place; it is here not on the death, the 
humiliation, cross, but on the exaltation and glory, 
for Christ’s flesh and blood are full of saving power 
only because he is the glorious Son of God; and this 
great truth Jesus wanted his hearers to perceive. It 
is this truth that lies behind his sermon on the Bread 
and his demand that every one must eat it to be saved. 
The general statements regarding the offense of the 
cross, therefore, do not apply here. ‘Christ points 
these people to his exaltation and ascension as an in- 
controvertible proof, that he is not a mere man, but 
also true God, and therefore has the right to make 
life, etc., dependent on his being received by faith.” 
Stellhorn. But this, alas, proves to be more than ever 
contrary to the desires of these earthly-minded men. 
It is wrong to find the climax of offense, as far as the 
ascension is concerned, “in the withdrawal of Christ’s 
flesh and blood from the perception of the senses” — 
with Christ ascended how shall men be able to eat his 
flesh and drink his blood? This view misses the point ' 
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in the unbelief of these offended men, who stumble, 
first of all, at the spiritual purposes of Christ in offer- 
ing them instead of earthly food himself as the 
heavenly food; and secondly, they stumble much more 
at the divine exaltation of Christ by which this 
heavenly food is guaranteed to us as heavenly food 
indeed. He calls himself properly the Son of man 
(compare the exposition of the name in the text for 
the Second Sunday in Advent), for as such he ascended, 
and that visibly before the eyes of his disciples. 
Where he was before, not indeed according to his 
human nature, for it is the person that is meant, and 
before his coming to earth he dwelt with his divine 
nature in the glory of heaven. 

The words of v. 63 must be read in the light of 
what just precedes, Christ’s reference to his exaltation. 
If he were not the Son of man and could not ascend 
as he says, and if there were no place where he “was 
before,” then indeed all his utterances in regard to 
himself and his flesh as the bread of life would be a 
delusion. Christ does not say “my flesh profiteth 
nothing.” This disposes of Zwingli, who made these 
words the bulwark of his doctrine on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, triumphantly exclaiming: ‘Here you have it, you 
flesh-eaters, the flesh profiteth nothing!’ Bugenhagen 
replied: “If Christ here speaks of his flesh, he makes 
himself a liar, for he has just said, his flesh is the 
life of the world; and Luther deems it one of the 
greatest blasphemies for Zwingli and Oekolampad to 
say, Christ’s flesh profits nothing, just as though there 
were nothing here but simple flesh, with no deity in 
it.” Calov reviews the old interpretations of these 
words of which there are chiefly two: 1, Those that 
take the word “spirit”? to mean “the spiritual divine 
nature” (to which, of course, in Christ his flesh was 
joined by the personal union), and the word “flesh” 
to mean “flesh of a mere man” (which, of course, 
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Christ’s flesh was not). 2, Those who take it to mean 
“the spiritual sense’? (namely of Christ’s words) as 
opposed to “the carnal or Capernaitic sense” — flesh 
— which profits nothing, whereas the true spiritual 
sense brings life. Calov rightly follows the first; so 
does Bengel, who states that Christ here assumes a 
condition, and that an impossible one, if he were flesh 
only. Meyer does likewise, he takes 63a as a general 
statement from which the deduction as to Christ’s 
spirit and flesh is then made; “the flesh, in so far as 
it profits nothing, is the flesh without the Spirit; ‘the 
spirit that quickeneth’ is the spirit whose bearer is 
the flesh, i. e. the bodily appearance of Christ,” which 
body was given into atoning death for us. Flesh, 
mere flesh, separate from the divine Spirit, such flesh 
in man, or even in Christ himself (assuming the im- 
possible, for in Christ it could not be so) profits noth- 
ing. It is the Spirit that quickens, i. e. works life, the 
divine Spirit which was in Christ and made his flesh 
life-giving, a bearer, a channel of life for us, to be 
received, of course, by faith alone. The Formula of 
Concord states: “So, too, the power to quicken is not 
in the flesh of Christ as in his divine nature, viz. as 
an essential property.” Jacobs, 635, 61. It inheres 
in the spirit, or divine nature, as its own essential 
possession, and is given to the human nature by its 
union to the divine in the person of Christ. The thing, 
then, for Christ’s hearers to understand is, that when 
he calls upon them to eat his flesh he is not offering 
them mere dead flesh; the thing that makes his flesh 
life-giving is the Spirit, his eternal, divine nature as 
the Son of God, to which we have access by his flesh 
and which has made his flesh the Bread of Life for us. 
— The words, t é/uata — the statements, that I have 
spoken unto you, ‘v® (emphatic) ieddinxa, uttered, 
these words cannot be presumptuous statements, like 
those of some dreamer or enthusiast. The reference 
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is to the words of his sermon on the Bread of Life, 
although the statement is true of all his “words.” 
’Ey® = he who is not mere flesh, nor his flesh mere 
flesh. Because he is divine, therefore all that he has 
spoken in his sermon on his flesh and blood xvetpé 
gotw xai Cw gotw, spiritual, saving power and true life 
is in them, flowing out to the hearers, to become theirs 
by faith. 

In v. 64 he plainly states the fault in his hearers. 
It is not a mere failure to understand him, an intellect- 
ual shortcoming. ‘They understand him well enough 
to see he is not the person for their purposes. They 
seek earth, and heaven is thrust upon them. They 
turn away disappointed.” Exp. of Bible. The fault 
is one of the heart, unbelief. There is no greater or 
more fatal fault, for it absolutely shuts the door 
against all the mercy and help of God for poor sinners. 
Jesus knew the unbelieving ones from the beginning, 
when he began to reach out for the hearts of men. 
Even one of the Twelve was among this number, and 
Jesus knew it, although Judas did not openly turn 
away from Christ as yet. ‘“‘We pray in this petition, 
that God would guard and keep us, so that the devil, 
the world, and our flesh may not deceive us, nor entice 
us into misbelief,” etc. Smaller Catech. ’E& doxis, 
variously interpreted, refers to the beginning when 
those here spoken of attached themselves to Christ; 
comp. 2, 24 etc. 

V. 65. For this cause have I said unto you 
refers to what Jesus said in v. 44. “Moreover, the 
declaration that no one can come to Christ except the 
Father draw him is right and true. But the Father 
will not do this without means, and has ordained for 
this purpose his Word and Sacraments as ordinary 
means and instruments; and it is the will neither of 
the Father nor of the Son that a man should not hear 
or should despise the preaching of his Word, and with- 
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out the Word and Sacraments should expect the draw- 
ing of the Father. For the Father draws indeed by 
the power of his Holy Ghost according to his usual 
order, by the hearing of his holy, divine Word, as with 
a net, whereby the elect are delivered from the jaws 
of the devil. Every poor sinner should therefore re- 
pair thereto, hear it attentively, and should not doubt 
the drawing of the Father. For the Holy Ghost will 
be with his Word in his power, and thereby work; 
and this is the drawing of the Father. But the reason 
that not all who hear it believe, and some are therefore 
condemned the more deeply, is not that God has not 
desired their salvation, but it is their own fault, as 
they have heard the Word in such a manner as not to 
learn, but only to despise, traduce and disgrace it, and 
have resisted the Holy Ghost, who through the Word 
wishes to work in them.” Formula of Concord, Jacobs, 
662, 76-78. “From this it follows, that Jesus does not 
mean here to excuse unbelief, as if it were due to an 
inactivity of the Father as the primal cause, but he 
declares by implication as the hidden cause their not 
willing, their opposition to the saving will of God.” 
Mayer. “Not the Father, but their belly had drawn 
them.” Brenz. “Judas would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than for Jesus to have allowed himself actually to 
be made a king by the Jews; that would have been a 
Messiah for his avarice, for his earthly-mindedness.” 
Besser. 

V. 66. A sad, sad fact is here recorded: dx7Abov, 
they left him, «ai otwéu wer’ aitod neguendtovv, they were 
walking indeed, but no longer with him. Not the 
number, the sincerity counts with Christ. Prove your 
own heart; there are preachers who in the hour of 
sifting are found lacking in the sincerity which their 
confession and profession must lead us to expect. 
“Right after the day in which the enthusiasm of the 
people had reached its climax, the work of Jesus 
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seemed to be ruined in Galilee; it looked like a rich 
harvest-field over which a hail-storm had swept.” 
Godet. A better illustration is that of a tree after the 
wind had shaken the branches and scattered the wormy 
fruit on the ground. People lament over such “losses,” 
but they are no losses; the sifting is a gain, and neces- 
sary, lest all the fruit become wormy at last. 

In v. 67 the question begins with »} and thus ex- 
pects a negative answer; Jesus knew his faithful ones. 
Now was the time for decision and confession. Peter, 
ever ready to take the lead, makes the confession for 
all (Judas’ failure to dissent marks his hypocrisy). 
Here is the parting of the ways, Peter and the faith- 
ful ones turn to the right. “The Christian Church does 
as Peter does here: To whom shall we go? what shall 
we learn or hear? I know. nothing but thee, Lord; I 
know no sermon, but thou hast words of eternal life. 
This preaching has the right sound and hold, it has 
marrow in its bones, and delivers from eternal death, 
sin and all woe.”” Luther. “Believe” is here put before 
“know” (8, 32). ‘Practical conviction may precede 
or follow discursive insight. The former is the natural 
result of the direct and overwhelming impression by 
which the apostles were drawn to Christ, chapter 1. 
Therefore, however, as experience shows, the one does 
not exclude the other, but includes it.”’ Meyer. A 
fuller, deeper knowing always follows the experience 
of believing. The perfect tense expresses an accom- 
plished fact.— The R. V. is to be preferred: Holy 
One of God, instead of “Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” which is from Matth. 16, 16. At various times, 
in various ways the apostles confessed their faith in 
Christ; here they confess him, with great firmness, 
as the Messiah, sanctified and set apart (6 éyws) by 
God himself as the only Savior, also manifesting him- 
self as such in the absolute holiness of his person. 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Those accustomed only to straight analytical preaching, 
who in addition use only two or three parts may not like the 
following outline. Yet it gathers effectively all the main 
thoughts of the text and links them together synthetically in a 
natural sequence. There being six parts, each will have no 
more than 2 or 3 brief sub-parts. The outline is practically the 
sermon: 


Constancy, 
As Pictured in the Noble Confession of Peter 


I. It overcomes the temptation of worldly-mindedness. 
II. It resists the evil example of the majority. 
III. It shows the secret deception of hypocrisy. 
IV. It accepts the words of eternal life. 
VI. It praises the Holy One of God. 
V. It follows the only Savior of men. 


Many preachers will follow Koegel and others in fastening 
on the question addressed to the Twelve. This is Koegel’s treat- 
ment: 


“Will Ye Also Go Away?” 
I. A question which sets us free: Christ’s kingdom is 
a kingdom of liberty. 
Il. A question which awakens our hearts: Christ’s 
kingdom is a kingdom of truth. 
Ill. A question which divides and separates: Christ’s 
kingdom is a kingdom of faithfulness. 


Here is another: 


“Will Ye Also Go Away?” 


I. So many have already gone! 
Consider the number —the cause —the effect 
upon others. 


II. But blessed are they that remain! 


There are always some — what makes them re- 
main? — the blessed result. 
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This question sifted Jesus’ followers. So we may describe: 


The Great Sifting at Capernaum 


I. Unavoidable — the hard saying cannot be softened, 
i. e., the truth cannot be changed. 
II. Essential —faith and unbelief (v. 64) must be 
separated sooner or later. 
III. Tragic—many withdrew from Jesus, and even 
Judas was inwardly withdrawn. 
IV. Clarifying —the disciples’ position clear — their 
faith shining with a clearer confession. 


The following is similar and simpler: 


The Parting of the Ways at Capernaum 


I, The Lord himself brought it about. 
II. Many choose the wrong course. 
Ill, The few strengthened and confirmed. 
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THE PENTECOST CYCLE 


Rogate to Trinity Sunday 


This cycle begins with Rogate and ends with the 
Trinity Festival. It resembles the Christmas cycle in 
having three festival heights in it, Ascension, Pentecost 
and Trinity. The last indeed is really the finale of the 
entire festival half of the church year, and in so far 
reaches beyond the Pentecost cycle. — The inner rela- 
tion of the six texts comprised in this cycle is not as 
close and naturally cannot be, as in other cycles. The 
Pentecost festival dominates the cycle, Rogate, Exaudi 
and the two Pentecost texts proper are controlled by 
the great deed of God, the Outpouring of the Spirit. 
The Ascension takes its place in historical harmony 
with these texts. These general considerations are 
carried out in the Eisenach gospels as follows: 

Rogate opens the cycle; treating indeed of the 
special subject of prayer, it is based on thé great Pente- 
cost fact, the sending of the Holy Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of prayer, and by whom we are enabled to pray 
acceptably to God. The reference to the Spirit is con- 
tained in the last verse of the text, and goes far beyond 
the thought of prayer, for the Holy Ghost is set before 
us as the fountain and summary of all spiritual gifts of 
God, the best gift of all, for which we are to pray and 
by which acceptable prayer is made. In this reference 
to the Holy Spirit in connection with prayer the text 
fills its place for this Sunday more perfectly than the 
old gospel text. 

The Ascension text, from Luke, is well chosen, 
filling its place perfectly in setting Christ’s ascension 
strikingly before us. A second text is offered, John 
17, 11-26, in which no direct mention of Christ’s 
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ascension occurs. Christ speaks of the glory given 
him by the Father and prays for his apostles and all 
believers who are left in the world from which he has 
withdrawn his visible presence. We omit a treatment 
of this text, as it will scarcely be needed. 

Exaudi also contains a clear reference to the Holy 
Spirit in the last verse of the text. It is a fine text for 
this Sunday between two great festivals, referring as it 
does to both and thus fitting perfectly in its place. 
While not really preferable to the old gospel text, it 
offers a new text entirely acceptable. It shows what 
the Holy Spirit, whom the ascended Lord sends, will 
do in and through the believers. 

The same thing must be said of the text for Pene- 
cost Sunday. Like the old text it shows us the Com- 
forter, sent by the Father at Christ’s prayer, and the 
blessed character and work of this Comforter. — The 
text for Pentecost Monday John 15, 9-16, (which may 
also be used as an evening text where no Monday 
service is held), like the text in the old series, makes 
no mention of the Holy Spirit, yet the Spirit’s grace 
is the one requisite for the love, obedience, fruitfulness, 
and the continuance in the same, which Christ describes 
as the mark of his true disciples. It thus follows the 
lines of the Sunday text, deepening and amplifying the 
thoughts there expressed. 

The Matthew text for Trinity Sunday is exceed- 
ingly well chosen. In contains first of all the blessed 
name itself; it accords with the old text with its 
demand for the new birth by the general command 
and institution of Baptism; it thus not only links itself 
to Pentecost, but also forms a fine opening fext for 
the Trinity series. This series, as we shall see, has 
for its general theme The Kingdom of God, and the 
Trinity text with the Great Commission and Promise 
is the portal to the presentation of this kingdom and 
the things of this kingdom. 
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Focusing the thoughts thus presented, we view 


these texts as follows: 


im 


The blessed duty of prayer and the most blessed 
gift promised in answer to prayer. 

The ascending Savior blessing his disciples. 

The blessed work of the Spirit in making believers 
fountains of blessing. 

The Spirit of God, the Comforter and Spirit of 
truth and love. 

Our constant dependence upon the Holy Spirit 


‘(“continue ye in my love,” John 15, 9; “that your 


fruit should remain,” v. 16). 
The Triune God opening for us the portals of 
salvation. 


ROGATE 


Luke 11, 5-13 


When in the year 466 as a result of earthquakes in 
several countries there was great distress, Bishop 
Claudius Mamertus of Vienna directed that the first 
three days before the Ascension festival should be 
used for fasting, praying and processions in the 
churches and on the fields in order to call upon God to 
remove the distress. Gradually this custom was in- 
troduced in other places, and in 591 prescribed for the 
whole Christian Church. Thus Rogate Sunday became 
the special Prayer Sunday of the year, and the week 
beginning with this Sunday the Week of Prayer. The 
custom of praying for the prosperity of the fruits of 
the field, for protection from the loss of the crops, and 
for favorable weather was added, and was retained by 
the Lutheran Church after the Reformation, but has 
now almost entirely disappeared. So much for the 
history of Rogate. — It is certainly proper to devote 
one Sunday in the church year to special and detailed 
instruction on the vital subject of Christian prayer; 
and this Sunday, preceding Pentecost, is certainly well 
chosen for the purpose. The Holy Spirit, as the sum 
of all good and perfect gifts is also the Spirit of prayer, 
and is himself bestowed upon us, in answer to our 
prayer. He will not only help us to pray, but also 
himself be the best answer to our prayer. 

V. 5. And he said unto them. It is doubtful 
whether the words following were spoken by Christ 
in immediate connection with the Lord’s Prayer which 
he gave the disciples in answer to a request on their 
part. We know that the Lord repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Sermon on the Mount (Matth. 6, 9-13) 
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and there did not at once append the promises in re- 
gard to prayer (Matth. 7, 7-11). But the connection 
of thought is plain. Christ teaches his disciples what 
to pray for, and then how to pray. The two belong 
together. 

Trench explains our text as a parable, but strictly 
speaking it is not such. It does not begin in the usual 
form of a parable, nor narrate facts as the parables do. 
It is a question in form, and in substance an argumen- 
tative illustration, a supposed case from which a power- 
ful argument a minori ad majus is drawn, or as Trench 
puts it, “‘more accurately, from the worse to the better.”’ 
Accordingly the features of the illustration are all 
chosen with this in view: 1) only a friend — whereas 
God is a Father; 2) midnight, the time that offers the 
best excuse for refusing a request — with God there 
is no night, much less midnight; 3) asking for a 
stranger whom the sleeper does not even know and to 
whom he is under no obligation whatever — we are 
all known to God; 4) a slight need, even considering 
Eastern customs of hospitality, the friend might well 
be asked to wait for refreshment till morning — our 
needs so often far greater; 5) a small thing asked for, 
just a few slight loaves of bread, which were so small 
that one man might eat three at midnight — whereas 
our requests to God require far greater gifts for body 
and soul; 6) a selfish, unfriendly plea for refusing the 
request — where God is perfect love and kindness and 
his promises rich beyond our believing. iio; is active 
in sense, one who loves, not passive, one loved; the 
petitioner here counts on his friend’s affection. Tics 
g& iu@v fer =... xal mooevoeta =». , Hat einy 
uauetvos =. =. . tiny, first two future indicatives, then 
two aorist subjunctives, a puzzle to many gramma- 
rians, who usually doubt the reading, as though the 
future indicative may have been used all through, or 
call these subjunctives “hard.’’ Robertson helps to 
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clear up the matter by saying that deliberative ques- 
tions use either the subj. or the fut. indic., and that 
we may have the rhetorical use of the futuristic subj. 
in questions. At any rate after the two future tenses 
the discourse goes on as if we had éév to begin with. 
This change is the more tolerable, it seems, since the 
sentence is long drawn out, and instead of ending as it 
began, in a question, ends with a strong declaration. — 
“Do not trouble me,” 1% wo xéxovg axdgexe, literally: Do 
not furnish me exertions, weariness, a lot of toil, = 
“quit troubling me”; the plural is a sort of subjective 
overstatement. *Avaotés agrees in case with the subject 
of divoya. On the basis of the illustration so chosen 
Christ puts the climax. : 

V. 8 furnishes the point of the illustration, which 
its various features serve to emphasize: there is not 
a single consideration in the whole story strong enough 
to induce the sleeper to hand out the three loaves, but 
one thing conquers him, the importunity of the peti- 
tioner who carries on so with his pleading, seeking, 
and knocking at the closed door that the sleeper, simply 
to get rid of him and have rest again, gives him his 
request. Luke 18,5. The word évadia is stronger than 
importunity, it is literally shamelessness; such it was 
when he kept up his noisy begging after being refused 
in so positive a manner. The touch is added that the 
sleeper even himself gets up to reach out the loaves, 
and does not send one of his children or servants. In 
sowv xenter lies the possibility that perhaps more than - 
three were supplied at last. — Sommer follows out the 
points of the illustration after the manner of a parable. 
The friend who is asked is God. The loaves are the 
benefits we ask of God. The guest at midnight is our 
need. The asking for bread is our prayer. The plea 
that the door is shut, etc., is the spiritual doubt arising 
for us when God does not at once and in the way ex- 
pected by us hear our prayer. The importunity is 
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perseverance in prayer. Waiting outside the door is 
the test of our faith and patience. The rising and 
giving as many as are needed is the final answer to 
prayer. — The illustration shows a friend wnwilling 
to help; he appears so and really is so. God at times 
appears so to us also, but he never really is so. See 
how Christ dealt with the woman of Canaan. She 
persevered and obtained her request, but not because 
Christ merely wanted to get rid of her; his heart over- 
flowed with mercy and he delighted in her great faith. 
Two other examples belong here, Abraham pleading 
for the two doomed cities —and he obtained every 
request he made, even going much farther in his re- 
quests than he at first intended; and Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel of the Lord and prevailing. — There 
is something improvident in the man who has not a 
loaf in the house when night sets in. He is like so 
many who might by timely prayer secure God’s gifts, 
but foolishly forget, neglect, or waste their time in 
mere work and pleasure. Then unexpectedly they are 
caught by some unforeseen need. To them the words, 
“Trouble me not; the door is now shut —I cannot rise 
and give thee,” apply with special force. Why do they 
come so late, when they might have come earlier while 
the door was open and the friend might easily have 
granted the favor?—RBut even such applications 
strengthen the chief point: Pray and faint not; keep 
on shamelessly, until you are heard; for you certainly 
will be heard. 

V. 9. Now Jesus makes the application. Aiteite 
=ask humbly. This verb is used of the petition of 
subordinates, and so fits our prayers unto God; it is 
never used of Christ praying to the Father, his requests 
are expressed by the verb éoqwtéw.— Znteite — seek, 
search for, with persistence. Keovete = beat, pound, 
knock, and keep on with it. Each verb is more intense 
than the preceding one. Their choice is due to the 
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foregoing illustration, especially also the last of the 
three, which is not otherwise used of prayer: the 
friend in need at first called out at his friend’s house, 
humbly asking for bread; receiving no response he 
diligently sought where the sleeper might be lying, 
and repeated his request; still obtaining no answer 
he began knocking at the door until he aroused the 
sleeper and finally obtained his request. Note the 
present tenses of these imperatives; they bid us keep 
on with our efforts indefinitely if necessary, till we be 
heard. — A threefold promise is given for faith to 
build on. It is Christ’s own promise, stated in the most 
positive way: “It shall be given you,” etc. This 
promise, let it be remembered, has never been broken. 
— The words of this verse have been embodied in the 
Baptismal Liturgy of our church. See Luther’s Tauwf- 
buechlein, Mueller: Die symbolischen Buecher, 770, 
13. When the church holds up this promise to the 
Lord it is abundantly heard. 


V. 10 shows that thus it is among men, and on 
this fact Christ rests his illustration. But there is 
more here, as is shown by the word “for.” Men may 
fail, but God never fails; therefore ask, etc. It has 
been said that the lesson in the illustration is not 
perseverance, aS is usually supposed, to which Jesus 
does not refer when he makes his application, but the 
certainty of being heard. But Jesus does bring out 
the perseverance, in the words “Ask, seek, knock,” 
which plainly teach the “importunity”; and the very 
certainty of being heard stimulates us to persevere in 
prayer. Augustine states that he who knows no sleep 
excites us sleepers that we arouse ourselves to prayer. 
“In this ascending scale of earnestness, an exhortation 
is implicitly contained not merely to prayer, but to 
increasing urgency in prayer, even till the suppliant 
carry away the boon which he requires, and which 
God is only waiting for the arrival of the proper 
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moment to bestow.”” Trench. “Non dat nisi petenti, 
ne det non capienti.” Augustine. So much does God 
love prayer, that when we begin to pray he hides in 
order that we may seek him, and locks the door that he 
may compel us to knock. He not only “listens for our 
prayer,” but waits to be sought and yearns that we 
may knock, so that at last he may open and give us all 
the abundance of his grace and gifts. ‘When then 
we have knocked once or twice he waits a little. 
Finally, when we have knocked too much he opens and 
says: Now what do you want? — Lord, that I may 
have this or that. — Then he says: Why then, have it! 
So we must arouse him.” Luther. 

The argument is still from the less to the greater, 
from what an earthly father would not do to what the 
heavenly Father would certainly not do, i. e. give evil 
gifts. This contrast is increased in the following verse 
by setting parents who are evil over against the Father 
who is goodness and perfection itself. Jesus speaks of 
the common food of the common people, bread, fish, 
eggs, which parents give to their children to nourish 
their bodies well. There is a gradation upward, the 
egg being the richest and costliest of these three foods. 
In what Christ puts over against this food there is a 
gradation downward. The stone is useless, the serpent 
harmful, the scorpion deadly. If no earthly father 
would so answer the cry of his hungry child, how much 
less the heavenly Father? “Indeed, beloved, these 
words were spoken by him who is ‘true man,’ who knew 
the human heart and its love. He reminds us of the 
love of parents, the softest side in man, the love that 
beats feebly even in the most degraded, whose heart 
is almost wholly callous in sin. He is asking thee, 
father-heart, mother-heart: ‘Can you hear your child 
pleading in sore distress without offering it in love 
what you are able to offer, even if you are only a poor 
sinner? Does not your eye fill with tears at the cry of 
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its voice, at sight of its distress? And do you imagine 
for a moment that God, who is nothing but eternal 
love, who himself put this wealth of love into you — 
do you imagine he could let one of his children plead 
earnestly without helping it? You could suppose he 
would reward your fervent pleading, your believing, 
undismayed seeking, your knocking, with cold, mer- 
ciless replies? You could think he would answer your 
childlike folded hands, your humble imploring look by 
hiding himself, locking his heart? Tell me, do you 
know your God’s heart no better than this?’ This is 
what the Savior means to tell his disciples.” Johann 
Rump. 

V. 13. Stier calls the words “being evil,’ xovneoi 
indgxovtes, such as do what is evil or wicked, the 
strongest proof in the Bible for original sin; it is 
hardly that, but certainly strong. There are enough 
exceedingly evil parents. In their blind folly they fail 
to supply the true needs of their children especially in 
spiritual things, giving them what it utterly useless, 
a stone, or what is plainly harmful, a serpent, or even 
what is manifestly poisonous, a scorpion. They think 
they do enough when they provide only temporal things 
for their children, letting their souls starve (a stone) ; 
they teach them only business success, and so inculeate 
what is actually harmful (a serpent) ; they perhaps 
even lead them to scoff at the church, the Bible, re- 
ligion, and so give them what is deadly (a scorpion). 
How utterly unnatural, to say nothing more! And 
even we who are not like these often err, desiring 
both for ourselves and our children what is not really 
good, and even wanting God to grant it. A case in 
point is found in Monica, the godly mother of wicked 
Augustine, who dreaded nothing more than her son’s 
going to that city full of temptation, the metropolis 
Rome. She asked God to prevent it. But God gave 
her the best gift when it seemed as if he had denied 
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her prayer. But the fact remains that, evil, misled, 
blind and foolish as we are, our natural parental love 
tries to give to our children what we think is good. 
How much more will the Father in heaven do the same? 
Having perfect love and wisdom he will give the best 
possible gift to his children. That gift is his Holy 
Spirit. To have this gift is to be converted and justi- 
fied and thus made God’s child and heir; to be sanctified 
and kept in the true faith till the end. What are all 
other gifts compared with this cardinal gift or fountain 
of spiritual gifts? Yet few desire it as they should. 
And how greatly should we who preach the art of 
prayer to others pray for God’s best gift to ourselves, 
that we may do our precious work with sanctified 
hearts and lips! All our success depends on the Holy 
Spirit, without whom we are nothing and can do noth- 
ing. May none of us lack the Spirit! 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This text deals not with the general subject of prayer, but 
with the certainty of being heard, in fact of being heard in the 
best possible way. The sum of the text is: You shall receive, in 
fact receive the very best gift. In setting this forth Jesus uses 
three short paragraphs: 1) an illustration, v. 5-8; 2) a three- 
fold assurance, v. 9-10; 3) a comparison, v. 11-13. Of course, 
the entire text deals with real prayer, not with anything that 
men may call prayer. It is the prayer of true faith that has 
this certainty of being answered, and answered in the best pos- 
sible way. Perhaps it will be good to state this pointedly in 
the introduction: — Prayer that is utterly in vain with no cer- 
tainty whatever; and prayer that has the most wonderful cer- 
tainty one can imagine. 


The Wonderful Certainty of True Prayer 

I. As certain as is the kindness of God. Way beyond 
the friendship of a friend (here use the illustra- 
tion, from the less to the greater). 

II. As certain as is the truth of God. The three sol- 
emn promises, which God cannot break. 

Ill. As certain as is the greatness of God. If a father 

gives only good gifts, shall the heavenly Father 
give any less than the best? 
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V. 9-10 may be worked in with the two illustrations in our text: 


God Cannot Do Less Than Answer Prayer 


I. Less than a friend who gives what is asked. 
Therefore ask, seek, knock. 

Il. Less than a father who gives the best he has. 
Therefore again ask, seek, knock. 


When the text is studied closely and analyzed minutely, a 
number of blessed things will be found embedded in it. They are 
like secrets which we all ought to know, and most of us ought to 
know far better than we do: 


The Secrets of Christian Prayer Revealed by the Savior 


I. The secret of Perseverance (that we must keep on). 
II. The secret of Importunity (that we must grow 
more and more earnest and intense). 
Ill. The secret of Certainty (that God is bound to hear 
us). 
IV. The secret of Blessing (God gives no useless, harm- 
ful, or deadly gifts). 
V. The secret of the Holy Spirit (he is the best gift 
and the sum of all spiritual gifts). 


An outline may be built up from the first part of the text, 
so that the other two parts are used, worked into the elaboration: 


The Shameless Friend Who Came at Midnight 


I. His shamelessness shames us. Why are we dis- 
couraged so soon? Is God not far more friend- 
ly than this man’s friend? Oh, then let us ask, 
seek, knock! 

II. His swecess assures us. Shall we get less than 
this man from his friend? Must not God give us 
his very best? Is he not our Father? Know 


then: it shall be given you; you shall find; it 
shall be opened unto you. 


In the same manner we may work up the theme: The Friend 


who would not Take No as an Answer: 1) His persistence; 
2) His success, 


ASCENSION 


Luke 24, 50-53 


The very brevity of this text compels the preacher 
to concentrate his efforts on the great saving fact here 
recorded. The Lord’s accompanying act of blessing 
and the worship and joy of the disciples are so inti- 
mately connected with the ascension proper that they 
do not lead away from it. The old text from Mark 
contains much more than the account of the ascension, 
thus giving the preacher considerable occasion to 
wander away from the central fact. 

V. 50. The transitional 5¢ makes Meyer think 
that Luke in this passage knows nothing of Christ’s 
remaining for forty days after his resurrection and 
showing himself to the disciples, but that the evangelist 
describes the ascension as taking place on the day 
of the resurrection. Since the Scriptures elsewhere 
are positive as to the 40 days, Meyer supposes that 
there must have been two traditions concerning the 
ascension among the first Christians, one that Christ 
ascended on the day of his resurrection, the other that 
he ascended 40 days later, and that Luke here follows 
the first tradition and that he changes to the second in 
the Acts. Quite a structure to build on the particle 
dé! And this in the face of Luke’s narrative which 
tells of the appearance of Christ at Emmaus late 
Sunday evening, so that if Christ ascended that day, 
it must have been at night! Aé is often placed where 
something new, different from the preceding, yet not 
altogether contrary, is added. Luke is not narrating 
facts immediately connected with each other in point 
of time, as is indicated by the words ‘and he said 
unto them” in v. 44 and 46, which plainly indicate 
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breaks in the narrative. Luke really says nothing in 
regard to the time.—V. 49 indicates that it was 
Jerusalem from which Jesus led the disciples. 
They went to the Mt. of Olives until over against 
Bethany, and here the ascension took place. The Mt. 
of Olives, the place where Gethsemane lay, became the 
place of the ascension; &s xg90¢ Bnbdaviov — up to the 
point where the road to Jericho forks and the one part 
leads to Bethany; xeés with the acc. indicates the 
direction. ‘What may have moved the hearts of the 
disciples, especially of Peter and the two sons of Zebe- 
dee, when the Lord passed over the brook Kidron with 
them? Here 43 days earlier they had witnessed his 
deepest soul-agony, his sorrowfulness even unto death; 
here they had seen from afar how like a worm he lay 
in the dust, and his strong crying had reached even 
their sleep-dulled ears. And the Lord himself, with 
what thoughts did he come again to this scene of his 
suffering, moistened with the bloody sweat of his brow 
when he wrestled with death? And the angel who 
came to strengthen him, oh how he would now desire 
with joyful shout to serve him in his ascension!’ 
Besser. The places of our own humiliation and of 
our exaltation often lie close together. Where all was 
once darkness (“this is your hour and the power of 
darkness’) there presently through the grace of God 
the heavens are opened and the blessings of God shed 
upon us. — And he lifted up his hands, and blessed 
them, édéeas, having lifted up, evddynoev, he blessed. 
The uplifted hands convey the blessing, for they are 
Christ’s hands. What words the Lord uttered we are 
not told. But the hands which held the prints of the 
nails mark the character of the blessing his lips 
uttered. Blessed is more than a wish, it is a gift 
conveyed to the disciples by divine power and grace. 
They received it into their hearts, as their “worship” 
and “great joy” help to show. This blessing of Christ 
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has ever continued with the disciples of the ascended 
Christ here below. 

The greatness of the act set forth in v. 51 in 
simple words is marked by the circumstantial phrase 
“and it came to pass.” While the Lord’s hands were 
uplifted in blessing he arose from the earth. Blessing 
and ascending — so he closed his earthly work. He 
parted from them, Som ax’ aitév, this time visibly, 
their eyes following him, Acts 1, 10, until he finally 
disappeared, a cloud hiding him from their sight. — 
And was carried up into heaven, omitted in some of 
the codices, yet truly describes what took place; 
dvepégeto is the imperf.: “he was being carried,” by a 
continuing motion (not suddenly snatched out of 
sight). What a majestic deed the ascension was! 
How it completed and rounded out the earthly career 
of the Savior! No other mode of departure would have 
left the impress this left. Now the disciples looked for 
no more appearances, like those after the resurrection. 
Now the words of Christ concerning his going to the 
Father, sending the Comforter, his promises concern- 
ing the kingdom and concerning his return at the last 
day became clear.— The Scriptures abundantly de- 
scribe the power and significance of Christ’s ascension. 
Philippi draws a distinction that must not be over- 
looked: ‘He entered the place of heavenly spirits in 
order to present himself before them in his glory; 
but at the same time he entered into the heavenly 
mode of existence exalted above all earthly limitations. 
For he ascended not only into heaven, but up far above 
all heavens, that he might fill all things, Eph. 4, 10.” 
Glaubenslehre, IV, 1, 185. “God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name.” Phil. 2,9. “Set him at his own right hand in 
the heavenly places : . . and hath put all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church.” Eph. 1, 20 and 22. “That the 
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right hand of God is constantly used as the symbol of 
the almighty power of God, and consequently that sit- 
ting at God’s right hand can denote only the participa- 
tion in divine omnipotence, ought, because self-evident, 
not to be proved over and over again. Even in the 
110th Psalm, where the Messiah is first shown as 
seated-at God’s right hand, this is not merely a position 
of honor, but the divine energy of omnipotence. The 
Lord makes the enemies of the Messiah seated at his 
right hand his footstool, and the Messiah seated at the 
right hand of God is to rule as a victor in the midst 
of his enemies.” Philippi, IV, 1, 186. Thus the right 
hand of God is everywhere. — Heaven is indeed a 
place, where the eternal glory and majesty of God, 
which itself fills all the universe, dwells in unclouded 
splendor, and where the angels and blessed dwell with 
God. Of Christ’s ascent to this place we read in Acts 
1, 9; John 6, 62; Heb. 4, 14; 9, 24; comp. John 14, 1-6, 
the text for Misericordias Domini. Of the exaltation 
included in this ascent we read in Dan. 7, 14; Ps. 
110; 13 Matth..22) 445Acts: 2> 8@2 Hebaad, AS scand 
several places already mentioned. The saving power 
of this exaltation of Christ is brought out in the fol- 
lowing passages: Acts 2, 33; Rom. 8, 34; Eph. 2, 6; 
Heb. 6, 19-20; 9, 24. With the ascension Christ fully 
entered upon his kingly work. His prophetic and high- 
priestly work he completed on earth and now continues 
it in heaven; but his kingly work he began on earth, 
and now executes it fully and most gloriously in heaven. 
Philippi IV, 2, 344. — The Formula of Concord also 
refers to the ascension and exaltation of Christ in its 
articles on the Person of Christ and on the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘We also believe, teach, and confess that it 
was not a mere man who, for us, . . . . ascended 
into heaven, and was raised to the majesty and al- 
mighty power of God, but a man whose human nature 
has such a profound, ineffable union and communion 
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with the Son of God that it is one person with him.” 
Jacobs 518, 138. Among the rejected doctrines is the 
following: ‘That, because of his ascension into heaven 
with his body, Christ is so inclosed and circumscribed 
in a definite place in heaven that with his body he can- 
not or will not be truly present with us in the Holy 
Supper, which is celebrated according to the institu- 
tion of Christ upon earth, but that he is as remote 
therefrom as heaven and earth are from one another, 
as some Sacramentarians” (Calvin and Beza), “have 
wilfully and wickedly falsified the text (Acts 3, 21): 
‘Who must occupy heaven,’ for the confirmation of 
their error, and instead thereof have rendered it: 
‘Who must be received by heaven’ or ‘in heaven,’ or be 
circumscribed and contained, so that in his human 
nature he could or would be in no way with us upon 
earth.” Jacobs 623,119. “But now, since not merely 
as any other saint he has ascended to heaven, but, as 
the apostle testifies, ‘above all heavens,’ and also truly 
fills all things, and is everywhere present not only as 
God, but also as man rules from sea to sea and to the 
ends of the earth; as the prophets predict, and the 
apostles testify that he everywhere wrought with them 
and confirmed the word with signs following. Yet 
this occurred not in an earthly way, but, as Dr. Luther 
explains, according to the manner of the right hand of 
God, which is no fixed place in heaven, as the Sacra- 
mentarians assert without any ground in Holy Scrip- 
tures, but is nothing else than the almighty power of 
God, which fills heaven and earth, in which Christ is 
placed according to his humanity, really, i. e., in deed 
and truth, without confusion and equalizing of the 
two natures in their essence and essential properties.” 
Jacobs 629, 26, etc. The disciples, as they stood watch- 
ing the Savior ascend, saw only the beginning of the 
glorious act; its completion they could not behold with 
earthly eyes, the entrance into the heavenly portals 
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as David describes it, Ps. 47, 5-9; 68, 18, when the 
human nature of Christ was exhibited in the fulness 
of glory to the blessed spirits of heaven, and when the 
exercise of everlasting power and majesty was placed 
into our Savior’s hands. 

V. 52. The words “worshipped him” are not 
found in some of the old codices. As for themselves 
(in contrast with Christ) they worshipped, i. e., adored 
and honored him with gesture and word as the Son of 
God, their Savior. Comp. Matth. 28, 9, Easter Sun- 
day. “Christus est Deus’ is Bengel’s significant note. 
This worship has continued in all Christian hearts, 
and will continue to all eternity. Acts 1 tells us of 
the angels standing beside the disciples, and of their 
announcement of Christ’s glorious return. — Christ’s 
visible presence was gone, but there was great joy 
in the hearts of his disciples: mark the word “great.” 
They were not bereaved, they were erriched. Luther 
explains it: For this he ascended on high that he 
might be able to work and work more than ever. The 
words ,are high and mighty and give great comfort 
to hearts, that they who believe this grow happy and 
courageous, and relying upon it say: My Lord Christ 
is Lord over death, devil, sin, righteousness, body, life, 
foes and friends — what should cause me to fear?” 
Indeed their fear was gone; no more they hid behind 
locked doors in the city of their enemies, but went 
openly into the Temple courts, and openly blessed God 
for his marvelous gifts. — Ava xavtés (xedvov), “con- 
tinually,” without fear of the Jewish authorities. 
Where human prudence would have dictated departure 
from Jerusalem, the command of Jesus to await in Jeru- 
salem the promise of the Father held them there, but 
not with fearful or timid hearts; they were joyful and 
courageous in the face of their enemies. — Blessing 
God, evioyoivtes, pres. tense, durative, while thus in 
the Temple. And why they “were speaking well” of 
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God is not far for us to seek. This day we have all 
reason to continue with joyful hearts the blessings 
and praises which they uttered of God. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


First of all our people are entitled to a description of the 
ascension of our Lord, and that means, not so much a picture of 
the minor features connected with it, as of the great and glori- 
ous act itself. There are sermons for this festival which omit 
the description; they are inferior to that extent. Secondly our 
people are entitled to a full account of what this great saving 
act really means. This is even more necessary. To achieve 
this second requirement no mere application formula will do, as 
for instance: Christ ascended — we too shall ascend. Not even 
if to the second half we add: we too shall ascend through Christ. 
No; as for the other festivals so for this one we must use ap- 
propriation: Christ ascended for you and me-— believe, re- 
ceive it, and let all the blessedness of it fill your heart and life! 

_— Yet even so a problem develops, for the text, already so short 

speaks of the ascension itself only in the briefest terms: “He 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven.” How shall 
we get the sermon out of these few words? In the first place, 
these words, though so few, state a tremendous act. They are 
highly concentrated, and brief only for that reason; they sum 
up, and the moment we see what they sum up a great wealth ap- 
pears. In the second place, we are not left to our own devices 
in unfolding what these few words gather into a concentrated 
statement, parallel passages furnish us just what lies in these 
few words. On top of that the text itself adds a few valuable 
elements, namely the blessing as Christ ascends, and the worship, 
joy, and waiting of the disciples.— We therefore apply inner 
analysis to the central fact stated in the text. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ Forever Exalted in His Ascension 


I. He enters heaven. Here describe the act vividly, 
yet soberly and truly. According to his human 
(not divine) nature. Help the hearers realize 
the tremendousness of the act. Enoch’s, Elijah’s 
lifting up, and ours at last, pale beside this act 
of our Lord. ; 

ll. He rules as King for ever. Here describe his 
power and majesty, exercised now according to 
his human nature. How vain all opposition, how 
glorious his dominion. 
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Ill. Render him the worship he deserves. Give him all 
your faith. Bow before him like the Eleven. 
Rejoice and wait for his gifts with ever in- 
‘ creasing joy. 


Today We Celebrate Anew Our Savior’s Ascension 


We should split this theme on the word “celebrate” in order 
to arrive at the parts. 


I. We realize that our Savior is forever exalted. 


1) He has entered the glory of heaven. 

2) He reigns with everlasting sar and 
majesty. 

3) He dispenses all the gifts of Salvation: 


Il. We open our hearts to receive our Savior’s blessings. 


1) The blessings: the love of his heart; the 
atonement as marked by his pierced 
hands; the protection of those hands; the 
promises spoken before his ascension. 

2) The reception: he on high, we amid sin, 
suffering, trial, temptation — trusting his 
love, relying on his atonement, keeping in 
the shelter of his opel sa ra to 
his promises. 


III. We worship our Savior with joy and praise. 

1) We feel and realize what it means to have 
such a Savior — joy and worship in the 
heart. 

2) We show by word and act that we have such 
a Savior — joy and worship in our as- 
semblies and in our lives generally. 


Karl Gerok has a pair of outlines that are interesting. 
They might be combined and make one rich sermon. If the 
second is used by itself care must be taken to bring the ascen- 
sion itself into each part, and not in any way to slight the sub- 
stance of this great saving act. 


Heaven in the Light of Christ’s Ascension 


I, The throne-room of God’s majesty. 
II, The treasure-vault of God's blessing. 
Ill, The father-house of God's children, 
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The Earth in the Light of Christ’s Ascension 


I. A garden of heavenly blessing. 
II. A temple of divine worship. 
Ill. A field for pious labor. 
IV. An anteroom for the upper sanctuary. 


“Tt is easily said and understood that the Lord ascended to 
heaven and sits at God’s right hand. But this is a dead word and 
understanding, if it is not grasped with the heart. Therefore, 
we must let his ascension and sitting be an active and living 
thing which constantly proceeds, and must not think that he has 
gone and sits above and lets us rule here; on the contrary, he 
has ascended in order to work and rule more than ever. For if 
he had remained on earth, visibly before the people, he could 
not have wrought so much; for all people could not have been 
with him to hear him. Therefore he began a way by which he 
could deal with all and rule all, so that he might preach to all, 
and all might hear, and he could be with all. When he was on 
earth, he was far from us; now he is very near to us.” Luther. 

This is an ancient picture of Christians made for a 
heathen: “They dwell in this their home, but only as so- 
journers; they take part in everything as citizens, but bear ev- 
erything as if strangers; they are in the flesh, but do not live 
according to the flesh; they dwell on earth, but their conversa- 
tion is in heaven; they obey the existing laws, but exceed with 
their lives the demands of the laws; they love all men, and are 
persecuted byrall; they are captured and condemned, yea, they 
are killed and by this made alive; they are beggarly poor, and 
make many rich; they are in want of everything, and at the 
same time have abundance of everything; they are despised, and 
by being despised are glorified; they are reviled, and at the same 
time recognized as just.” All this could not be without the 
risen and ascended Lord. 


EXAUDI 


John 7, 33-39 


The feast of tabernacles, John 7, 2, the purpose of 
which is set forth Ex. 23, 16 and Lev. 23, 48, reminded 
the Jews of the time they dwelt in tents in passing 
through the wilderness. It was also a festival of 
thanksgiving for the fruit. harvest. Seven days were 
devoted to its celebration, from the 15th to the 22nd of 
Tisri, the seventh month; and the eighth day was a 
special day of convocation, a solemn assembly, with 
sacrifices and special solemnity as the last festival day 
of the year. Lev. 23, 36; Num. 29, 35. On each day, 
most likely also on the eighth, water was drawn from 
the Pool of Siloam in a golden jug and poured into two 
basins adjoining the western side of the altar, and 
wine into the other, whilst the words of Is. 12, 3, 
“Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation,” were repeated, in commemoration 
of the water drawn from the rock in the desert; the 
choir sang the great Hallel and waved palms during 
the recitation of the different parts of Ps. 118 used in 
the service. It was at this feast that Jesus spoke the 
words of our text. The context shows us that some of 
the people were favorably inclined to Jesus, but the 
Pharisees and the Sanhedrim, the more inflamed 
thereby, planned to arrest him, and sent officers to take 
him. These officers and some of the members of the 
Sanhedrim probably stood by while Jesus spoke as 
follows, addressing them especially. 

V. 33. “Therefore,” otv, refers plainly to the 
hostile act of the Jewish leaders as manifested by the 
presence of the officers to take Jesus. The Lord as it 
were gives them a public answer. It is a terrible word 
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of warning, yet by implication contains a final call to 
make use of the short time remaining. The word has 
an ironical tinge; they wanted to get rid of him as 
quickly as possible, meaning to resort even to violent 
arrest, and Jesus tells them, “Yet a little while I am 
with you.” Luther says of these and the following . 
words: “They are terrible words, I do not like to read 
them. And our best advice is not to think that the 
Gospel we now have will remain forever. Tell me, 
after twenty years how it will be? When the present 
pious, upright preachers are dead others will come 
who will preach and act as suits the devil. The word 
cannot abide long, for ingratitude is too great; thus 
despising it and being satiated will cause it to disap- 
pear, for God cannot always look on. When, then, the 
word is gone you will not be able to refrain, you will 
desire to be pious and blessed, to have grace and for- 
giveness of sin and heaven; but it will be in vain. 
This is the worst of it, when Christ is gone I must 
seek all this, and fail to find it.” Luther’s prophecy 
for Germany was duly fulfilled: Today or tomorrow, 
it will come to this that Germany is bathed in blood. 
There did come soon enough the bloody counter-re- 
formation, then the 30 year’s war. After a respite 
under Spener, Francke and others, came the sad days 
of rationalism — some cultivating literature, others 
ridiculing religion, and still others exalting their 
reason as the true enlightenment. These days ended 
in the oppression of a foreign tyrant.* Have we not 
warning enough? — Jesus knew the brevity of his 
hour and here states it to his foes (xedvev uixedv), as 
afterwards he stated it to his disciples (ueov), John 
13, 33.—I go unto him that sent me is a plain 
declaration of his Messianic mission, of its completion 


*Since these words were written in the 2nd edition the 
world’s war has followed, carrying Germany to the brink of 
ruin. But do not fail to think of our own land! 
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and success, and of his return to heaven when the work 
is done. It refers indeed to his death, but not pri- 
marily, as the final act of leaving this world was the 
ascension. The argument that Jesus did not utter 
these words, but that the evangelist added them, be- 
cause the Jews could not but have understood them 
and would therefore have answered differently, is a 
supposition which fails to measure properly the blind, 
wilful, scoffing folly of these haters of Christ. These 
very words which mark Christ’s Messianic claims so 
plainly served to fan their hatred to a blaze. 


V. 34. What is meant by this seeking? It cannot 
well be a hostile seeking, for Christ will be exalted in 
heaven. Some think it will be a seeking to obtain 
help against the penalties and ills that will come upon 
them to destroy their nation, but Christ never showed 
himself in the role of a political or military deliverer. 
Nor can this be that repentant seeking which is always 
wrought by the Holy Spirit and ends in finding grace 
and pardon. Jesus himself explains the seeking of the 
Jews, John 8, 21, “Ye shall seek me, and shall die in 
your sins.” With unchanged hearts, in their un- 
changed sinful condition they shall seek him, the Mes- 
siah, like Esau sought the blessing, Heb. 12,17. “The 
Seeking described in our text must in reality be a non- 
seeking, a pretended and therefore vain seeking, as 
long as the end of it is: ye shall seek me, and shall not 
find me.” Koegel. “Behold, the days come, saith the 
’ Lord God, that I will send a famine in the land, not a 
famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord. And they shall wander from 
sea to sea, and from the north even to the east, they . 
shall not find it. In that day shall the fair virgins and 
young men faint for thirst. They shall swear by the 
sin of Samaria, and say, Thy god, O Dan, liveth; and, 
The manner of Beersheba liveth; even they shall fall, 
and never rise up again.’”’ Amos 8, 11-14. “Because 
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I have called, and ye refused; I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded; but ye have set at naught 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof: I will 
also laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your - 
fear cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, 
and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall 
they call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall 
seek me early, but they shall not find me: for that they 
hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord: they would none of my counsel, they despised 
all my reproof. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit 
of their own way, and be filled with their own devices. 
For the turning away of the simple shall slay them, 
and the prosperity of fools shall destroy them. But 
whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and shall 
be quiet from fear or evil.” Prov. 1, 24-33. This is 
the seeking that shows itself when the day of grace is 
past. “Today if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts as in the provocation. . . . Andto whom 
sware he that they should not enter into his rest, but 
to them that believed not? So we see that they could 
not enter in because of unbelief.” Heb. 3, 15-19. This 


-. condition of unbelief is indicated by the words of Jesus, 


and where I am, ye cannot come. The éy« is placed 
next to the iueics to bring out the contrast — in heaven 
and blessedness he, they amid death and damnation. 

V. 35. Otros, derisively: this fellow. Mn marks 
the improbability of their own supposition, the implied 
answer to the query being negative. Of course, he will 
not go to the Dispersion, but this very reference to such 
a possibility brings out the mockery of those who make 
it. Ot “EAdnves are the heathen Greeks; 1 dion0ga tov 
‘EdAjvov, the Jews among heathen Greeks outside the 
Holy Land; there were great numbers of these, espe- 
cially in certain localities. The implication is that 
Jesus might go to the Jews outside the Holy Land, and 
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finding himself rejected even by them, descend to 
teaching the heathen Greeks. One can imagine the 
sneering ridicule in these words applied to Jesus 
claiming the position of the Messiah. A fine Messiah 
descending to such a depth diddoxew tods “EAAnvas! But 
the blind mockery of these foes of Christ unwittingly 
spoke prophecy ; for Paul followed this very course in 
his missionary labors, carrying the Gospel to the Jews 
in heathen lands, and when these rejected it turning 
to the Gentiles. And even John who wrote this account 
of the mockery of Christ, put it into the very language 
of the “Greeks,” who came to take the place of the 
outcast Jews. — What is this word, etc. must not be 
understood as addressed to Jesus, but as part of the 
mocking questioning the Jews had among themselves. 
They turn his statement over and over and claim they 
can make neither head nor tail out of it. It-is for this 
reason also that Jesus pays no further attention to 
- them. 


V. 37. Bengel takes the last day to be the 
seventh day, but there was nothing to distinguish the 
seventh, it not even being a day of convocation, and 
the sacrifices on it being less numerous. Lev. 23, 36 
and Neh. 8, 18 point to the eighth as the last and great 
day of the feast, in fact it was customary in later times 
to speak of an eight-day celebration; comp. Josephus 
Ant. 3, 10. 4. In spite of Zahn’s effort to bring for- 
ward something “great”? for the seventh day and to 
dissociate the eight from the festival as such, the 
festival as celebrated and as commonly spoken of 
consisted of eight days, with the last day very prom- 
inent. It is correct, with Besser and others, to ascribe 
the greatness of the day to the convocation witnessing 
for the last time the pouring out of the water from 
Siolam, and to the singing in fullest chorus Psalms 
1138-118. It was, in fact, the last festive day of the 
Jewish year, and thus had a peculiar distinction. — 
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The action of Jesus accords with the greatness of the 
day, he stood and cried, which was unusual for him. 
Note that two finite verbs are used iotixer xai %xgatev, 
and not a participle for the former; the action of both 
is on the same plane: he posted himself — he cried out. 
This is explained by the great festive multitude, 
necessitating that Jesus find some place where to stand 
and speak; also by the importance of the message he 
had to deliver to all this concourse of people. What 
Jesus thus did is also in fullest harmony with the 
symbolic action witnessed by the people, in fact it is 
the fulfillment of what that action merely pictured. — 
"Edy tus dupG, “if any one shall thirst,” shall be suffering 
thirst (pres. subj.) implies that there will be such; 
but tts in this multitude sounds as if there hardly 
would be many. The latter is sad, the former blessed 
—and we often find it so still. It is spiritual thirst 
that is meant, a figure of speech constantly recurring 
in the Scriptures. To refuse to connect the words of 
‘Christ which speak of thirst and drinking with the 
libation poured out at the altar by the priest, because 
there was no drinking in the ceremony, is to lose sight 
of the miracle which this ceremony commemorated, 
the water gushing out of the rock at Meribah to 
quench the thirst of the fainting multitude. Christ is 
the true Rock of Salvation; his grace and gifts (salva- 
tion) are the true waters of life. — Does any person 
really thirst for salvation? — let him come to Christ 
and drink. — Drink — receive, i. e. by faith. The 
presence of Christ, the impression of all he had hitherto 
said and done, and his very call now were the means 
for producing that thirst which he desired so much 
in order that he might quench it. These means would 
draw the heart to come, i. e. turn from every other 
fountain and promise to this one living fountain and 
divine promise in Christ. The coming is not our own 
natural ability, for “I believe that I cannot by my 
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own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ, my 
Lord, or come to him.” Christ draws us, and thus we 
are led to come. But many refuse to come, persistently 
resist his saving will and grace, and so are lost. 

V. 38. ‘O motevwv cic fut . . . motapol éx tis xordiac 
abtod gevoovow, in construction an anacoluthon, begin- 
ning with a nominative, when the sentence goes on 
with the genitive (atitot), “He that believeth on me” 
— he that has come and quenched his thirst. For him 
a glorious result shall follow: not only shall he him- 
self be ever after satisfied (so in John 4, 14, “never 
thirst” — “in him a well of water’), but others shall 
be refreshed by him: out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water. The fountain — Christ; drawing or 
drinking — faith; the vessel receiving the water = 
the inner man; the water — true life; the flowing out 
= saving effect upon others. Kowjie — abdominal 
cavity with its contents. Because some in our time 
might feel the expression to be inelegant, we must 
not change it to “heart,” “body,” or something else. 
See the proposal of the American Committee R. V.: 
“from within him,” by which little if anything is 
gained in this respect. The flowing out is like that 
of the pitcher or jug in the hands of the priest at the 
altar. Thus the mouth gives utterance to what is in 
the man. — Living water has indeed flowed from the 
lips of believers. And not only a tiny rivulet here 
and there, but from each true and active believer 
motanol tdatos C@vtos; this is not the believer’s great 
credit, but rather the credit of the Spirit and Word, 
which produce such an abundance. Think of the 
apostles; the hosts of faithful preachers and pastors 
(among them men like Luther), the godly fathers 
and mothers who instructed their children in right- 
eousness, and all others who taught, comforted, re- 
buked, admonished, etc., their fellow men. What 
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blessed streams of “living water!” Of course, works 
of faith and love are included, and every manifestation 
of the Spirit in believers; but nothing is so effective 
for salvation as the Word. “What is the apostolic 
word itself through which we believe (John 17, 20), 
what are the confessions of the-church, in harmony 
with which we believe, what are her hymns, her pray- 
ers, her sermons, all the testimonies of her faith and 
love in saving word and sacred conversation — what 
are they but rivers of living water, flowing. from the 
body of the Church? .May they be blessed, these 
rivers, and all who thirst! May our life in faith re- 
fresh itself through them —may it flow out again 
into this one river, which took its rise at the throne 
of our exalted Head at Pentecost, and found its well- 
spring in the apostolic congregation.” Besser. — As 
the Scripture hath said, — a general reference, not to 
one special passage, but to many like the following, 
Is. 44, 3; 58, 11; Joel 3, 18; Zech. 14, 8; etc. — This 
spake he of the Spirit, is the evangelist’s explanation 
for the fuller instruction of his readers. “His meaning 
is that the rivers are the Holy Spirit; that they who 
have the Gospel and have received the Holy Spirit 
are able to comfort, instruct, teach, warn, yea, profit 
the whole world and help destroy eternal death and 
obtain eternal life.”” Luther here calls the rivers the 
Spirit, and yet, as we see by what he adds, this is not 
a close identification; the rivers, strictly speaking, 
are these beneficial and saving effects which the Holy 
Spirit shall bring forth through the instrumentality of 
believers. — The Holy Spirit has descended in all his 
fulness and power upon Christ at his Baptism. But 
not until the work of Christ was finished on earth and 
he returned to the glory he had from the beginning, 
could the Holy Spirit descend and do his work among 
and in men, namely glorify Christ, take of his and 
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give to us. At Pentecost the Spirit did descend and 
has ever since wondrously wrought in the hearts of 
believers, making them also his agents for blessing 
others, even the world over. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Simple analysis finds two parts in this text, Christ’s word 
to the unbelieving Jews, and Christ’s Gospel invitation to the 
Temple crowds. The first is law, judgment, and condemnation, 
the second is Gospel, promise, and salvation. While the two 
are opposites in the fullest sense of the word, they nevertheless 
belong together. In analyzing thus what the text obviously 
presents we must add the pentecostal coloring in the second 
portion of the text, namely the strong reference to the Holy 
Spirit. Note too that in the, first part of the text Jesus speaks 
of going to him that sent him, i. e. to the Father from whom he 
would then send the Spirit. While this is not yet Pentecost, 
that festival nevertheless already dominates this Exaudi text. — 
Obviously, then, the preacher may split the text as indicated, 
his problem being to combine the contents of the two text sec- 
tions under a theme that properly covers both, i. e. covers them 
so that the split already indicated may be made. A proceeding 
like this will result in an analytical outline and sermon. Here 
is an effort in this direction: Christ’s Call to Those That Thirst: 
1)Met by scoffing wnbelief; 2) Received by joyous faith. For 
the first part we have actual unbelievers and their shameful 
scoffing. Using that as an example of unbelief generally we 
may describe 1) the folly of it; 2) the wickedness of it (these 
scoffers tried to turn the many who believed, v. 31, away from 
Jesus and the living water); 3) the terrible judgment awaiting 
it. For the second part the text presents no actual believers to 
match the actual unbelievers in the first part. We have only 
the clause: “If any man thirst,” which like the rest of this 
section counts on some actually thirsting and actually receiving 
Christ’s call; and this is quite enough. So we may speak of 
1) how Christ causes this thirst; 2) how he satisfies it; 3) how 
he makes veritable fountains of those that thirsted. A presen- 
tation like this may be greatly improved —this outline is mere- 
ly suggestive. Of course, simple synthesis may reverse the 
two parts, and speak first of those who thirst, and secondly of 
those who are self-satisfied and refuse to let their hearts thirst. 


But instead of merely pairing the two parts of the text 
under a proper theme, giving approximately an equal amount 
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of space to unbelief and to faith, the preacher may use the rich- 
ness of the second portion of the text so as to give this much 
more room in the second. Here are two samples: 


Rivers of Living Water 


I. The world an arid desert. 
II, God’s Spirit the fount of living water. 
Ill. Every believer a well-spring of life. 


Let Us Seek the Lord With Our Whole Heart 


I. We want to escape the judgment that fell upon the 
scoffing Jews. 
II. We want to obtain the grace that was granted the 
heathen Greeks. 
III. We want to quench our thirst by faith in Christ’s 
living water. 
IV. We want rivers of living water to flow out from us. 


A prominent figure in a text always lifts that text out from 
other texts of the same general type, individualizes it, and thus 
beckons to the intelligent homilitician. It is a mistake to wash 
out such figures, or other highly distinctive phrases or state- 
ments, by resorting to abstractions and generalizations in out- 
lining and in preaching. We should be highly thankful for 
every distinctive feature in a text, because each feature may 
offer us the finest kind of help in our task. We have already 
used one of the figures in the text, in the outline on “Rivers of 
Living Water.” Allied to it is the figure of thirsting and drink- 
ing. Not a few preachers will find it attractive. Take, for in- 
stance, Jesus own word: 


“If Any Man Thirst, Let Him Come Unto Me and Drink!” 
This may be elaborated as follows: 


I. Many still perish with thirst. 

ll. The Savior still stands and cries. 
lI. The Holy Spirit still offers his grace and gifts. 
IV. Rivers of living water still flow through the world. 


The theme might also be: Christ’s Call at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles: Come unto Me, and Drink! The aim should always be 
te obtain as much coloring as possible from the terms and 
phrases peculiar to the text. In outlines of this type v. 33-36 
will receive less space than in the plain analytical type. 


PENTECOST 


John 14, 15-21 


Outside the account in Acts 2 which describes the 
Pentecostal miracle historically and in detail, the Scrip- 
tures furnish for the most part only prophetic or doc- 
trinal statements concerning the Holy Spirit’s person 
and work, among the very choicest of which are the 
utterances of Jesus concerning the Spirit in the 14th, 
15th and 16th chapters.of John’s Gospel (see Luther’s 
Werke, Erlangen, Vols. 49 and 50) from which the old 
gospel pericopes as well as the best of the newer 
pericopes are taken. The theme of our text is the 
Holy Spirit. But Luther well says that we are not 
going to discuss minutely now his divine essence or 
substantia, how the' name Comforter is a personal 
designation implying that he is a separate person. To 
teach correctly concerning the Holy Spirit is to show 
(of course, on the basis of all that the Scriptures say 
concerning his person) that he is called the Comforter, 
that this is his nature, office and attribute (49, 149). 
Now everybody understands what this word signifies, 
Comfort, Comforter; nothing to shrink from or to be 
afraid of, but the very thing a miserable, sorrowful 
heart desires above all else (49, 144). That is Luther’s 
view of the text, and it must be ours. In a masterly 
way he combines with his chief theme what else the 
text contains, love and obedience to the commandments 
of Christ, the inability of the world to receive the 
Spirit, the blessed consequence of the Spirit’s dwelling 
in us and possessing our hearts completely. Keeping 

to the key-note, comfort and Comforter — the whole 

text and chapter being spoken for the purpose of 

comforting — Luther reveals the tenderness that runs 
(560) 
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through our text, which the preacher must not miss. 
“He ever continues, our dear Lord Christ, with 
friendly, comforting words, that he may prepare and 
make them able to console themselves with him amid 
their affliction, sorrow, and suffering, and to draw 
courage from him against everything that would 
assail them” (49, 172). It is the voice of the tender 
parent; I will not leave you orphans. The text must 
be so explained and applied as to make the Holy 
Spirit exceedingly dear to the hearts of God’s people, 
and others must feel how blessed it would be to have 
all this tenderness and graciousness apply also to 
themselves. 

V. 15. ’Ayandy, not giieiv, the higher love of reason 
and devotion, not only the lower of mere attachment. 
See John 21, 15 in the text for Quasimodogeniti. — 
Keep, tenoete, is more comprehensive than obey; it 
means to retain and cherish as treasures in the heart, 
and thus, of course, also to carry out in the actions. 
The future tense, you will keep them — there is no 

‘doubt of the fact. — Tas évtodds significantly defined by 
tas tuas, those of mine. These are not the admonitions 
of Christ; évvoi7 is not an admonition, it is a commis- 
sion, Aufgabe, an injunction. Christ is not a second 
Moses, Luther warns us. “Not for nought does he 
put these words first, If ye love me, ye will keep 
my commandments. For he (our dear Lord) saw well 
‘enough, that when he would be gone, the trouble would 
begin in Christendom, especially among the preachers 
and teachers, that they would not remain one, but 
would cause divisions and factions among themselves. 
So he took the entire Moses from his Christians, and 
leaves us unburdened by the unbearable load of the 
Law. For it will always be thus: wherever one rules 
by means of laws (especially in the conscience) there 
is never an end or limit in commanding or compelling, 
one law produces a hundred others, and the hundred 
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become a thousand. Therefore (says he), I lay upon 
you nothing but this, demand and desire only this one 
thing, that you faithfully preach concerning me, have 
my Word and Sacrament laid upon you, and keep to 
love and unity among yourselves for my sake, and 
suffer with patience whatever on this account comes 
upon you. These are the brief commandments that 
are called my commandments; which I lay upon you 
only as you love me and for my sake do them gladly. 
For I do not mean to be a Moses to drive and plague 
you with threats and terrors, but I give you such com- 
mandments as you can and will keep without com- 
manding, if you indeed love me. For where that is 
absent it would be in vain for me to command you 
many things; for they would remain undone” (49, 
131-2). In these words Luther sets forth the heart 
of the matter. 


V. 16. The verb fewtaw, I will pray, is used of 
Christ when he prays the Father — request, as one 
asks an equal, not a superior. Luther inquires why 
’ Christ asks the Father and does not say as before 
(v. 13), I will do it myself. His answer is that at one 
time Christ speaks as the Son of God, at another as 
the Son of man: ‘For when he says just before, What- 
soever ye shall ask that will I do, it is the same one 
who now says, I will ask the Father; so that ever this 
article of faith remains certain and clear, that in this 
person, Christ, there is not utter deity, nor utter 
humanity, but both, divine and human nature in one 
person, undivided” (49, 185). — “Addov xagdxAntov, 
another Comforter, the Paraclete; one called to one’s 
aid; in a court of justice it would be an advocate. 
Demosthenes used the word for friends of the accused 
who personally urged the judge in his favor; the word 
was not restricted to courts of law, but had a consider- 
able range of meaning. It does not occur frequently 
in literature, but seems to have been freely used in 
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speech, since even the Jews had it in transliteration 
both in Hebrew and Aramaic, and Jesus himself must 
have employed it in this form in the present statement. 
Zahn. Ilagéxdytos is a verbal adjective, from the passive 
nagaxexhjovar, not from the active xagaxadeiv, as Zahn 
urges. This passive sense is lost altogether in our 
translation Comforter (after Luther’s translation: 
Troester), which gives the sense of paraclete only in 
a loose and general way. 1 John 1, 2, xagdxdnto¢ axQic 
tov xatéga, speaks of an advocate who conducts our 
case before God “if any man sin.” This idea does 
not lie in our text; here we have dAhov axagdxintov, and 
must add John 14, 26: txouvijor twas xdvta & elxov imiv; 
and 15, 26: uagtueroe azegi guot; also 16, 7 and 14: éué 
doEdoe xti. Instead of conducting our case before God 
the Holy Spirit is here represented as conducting God’s 
case before us. This helps to explain the Atos, for it 
was Jesus who revealed God to the disciples, in whom 
they could see the Father, and who led them to the 
Father. This work is now to be turned over to the 
Holy Spirit, so that on the basis of what Jesus had 
done he might carry it forward and complete it. In 
this connection it is well to observe what Jul. Koegel 
adds (Cremer’s Bibl.-Theol. Woerterb.), that it is the 
Father who shall give the Paraclete, doce, fut. on the 
day of Pentecost, and that this Paraclete shall then 
be with you forever, to all future time, a promise 
embracing all Christians. We see in to that this is 
the Father’s purpose in giving the Paraclete. The 
other thing is that although the world as world “can- 
not receive” the Spirit of truth, v. 17, still, as he is 
sent from God, he has a duty as from God, not only 
to the church, but also to the world, John 16, 7, etc. 
But we need not limit the activity of this other 
Paraclete to what he does in the interest of the Father, 
we may well include that he is to do also what Jesus 
did for his disciples when visibly with them, stand at 
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their side, defend them and speak for them when 
attacked (Matth. 11, 17-20). ~Ad’ocs here may include 
also what we see on the part of Jesus in the high- 
priestly prayer, John 17, comp. Rom. 8, 26-27. Zahn 
has urged the active meaning of xagéxintos, but he does 
not give weight enough to the fact that neither 
nagaxaketv nor xagdxAnots is used by John. Any active 
meaning put into the word in later Christian use is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the work of a 
paraclete in taking up a person’s case necessarily 
brings comfort and encouragement to that person. 
Godet’s idea, that Jesus may have used Goél (really: 
avenger; and only in this sense: defender, champion) 
in our passage, is entirely beside the mark; the thought 
of “another supporter” in this sense is foreign to the 
entire situation. Nor can we use any old English 
etymology of Comforter, such as the Expositor’s 
Greek New Test. offers: con fortis —He shall give 
refers to a simple act resulting in a permanent pos- 
session. Sometimes people and preachers pray for “a 
new Pentecost,” for instance to inaugurate a revival 
of religion; such prayers fail to recognize what Christ 
here states, namely that the Spirit once given at Pente- 
cost is always with us; they also usually imply the idea 
that the Spirit still comes immediately and mir- 
aculously from heaven, separate from the means of 
grace, which is a serious error, for through these 
very means he abides with us and works in us. Pente- 
cost is the great day of God’s gift of the Spirit for all 
time. — With you, ved’ tov — among you, in your 
midst, accompanying you, associated with you; v. 17 
nag’ tpiv=——at your side; év twiv— within you. The 
latter is the most intimate. 

V. 17. The Paraclete is here called 16 xvetua tic 
dindeias, the Spirit of truth. “A truthful; certain 
Spirit, who does not deceive or fail.” Luther explains 
that the devil and falsehood also make men bold, 
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courageous and certain, but falsely so; in the end 
they find themselves deceived. Not so the Spirit of 
truth. But there is more in the words. “Of truth” 
describes the Spirit’s character: he belongs to truth 
and truth is thus his possession and the object of his 
activity. The “truth” is that which Christ describes 
when he says: “Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all truth: for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak; and he will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew it unto you. All things that the 
Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that he shall 
take of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” John 16, 
13-15. This truth consists in realities, saving realities; 
and here they are joined to the third person of the 
Godhead. So shall the truth be with us and in us, 
through the Spirit of truth, who possesses, bears, 
imparts, work with and through the truth. — The 
world cannot receive the Spirit of truth, i. e. remaining 
what it is, world. ‘Ye are of your father the devil. 
. . . He . . . abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him.” John 8, 44. Just because 
Jesus told the Jews the truth they believed him not; 
if he had told them something else they would no doubt 
have believed — such were their hearts. So it is with 
the Spirit of truth. — Christ contrasts the world and 
his disciples: the world beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him; they, however, know him, and this be- 
cause “he abideth with you, and shall be in you.” 
Luther asks: “Whence do they know and possess the 
Holy Spirit, that he abides with them? Only, as I have 
said, by this that they remain clinging to Christ by 
faith, love and prize his Word.” Compared with the 
world they are few in number, and the question may 
well be asked, How is it that they alone have the 
Spirit, when there are great men and great multitudes 
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opposed to them? And not only are the Christians few 
in number, but, few as they are with whom the Spirit 
is, they have him in weakness, and things are lowly, 
so that they themselves may well doubt, for the very 
reason of their weakness, whether they have the Holy 
Spirit. The answer is simple: “Therefore you must 
certainly conclude (if you would be a Christian): I 
have the Holy Spirit dwelling in me, and I shall and 
must have him, for I know that my Christ with his 
blood, Baptism, and Sacrament is holy; likewise the 
Gospel which I preach with the mouth, hear with the 
ears, believe with the heart is also holy. If I have 
this I must say the Holy Spirit is in me.” The flesh 
may be weak and afflict us; thousands of councils, 
popes and bishops may boast that they have the Spirit 
— we are to remain confident and joyous. Where the 
Word is and true faith in the Word, there the Spirit 
is, and his fruits will appear. — Beholdeth = spirit- 
ual beholding, since he comes invisibly in the means 
of grace and invisibly works on earth in the hearts 
of men; comp. “but ye behold me” vy. 19. ‘‘World- 
love sees not what is invisible.” Augustine. Kriow 
== apprehend. “Just as little as the Jews knew the 
Son of God.” Besser. This verb reaches farther than 
“behold,” it signifies to receive into the mind, i. e. in 
saving knowledge. So the disciples know the Spirit, 
for he abideth with them, and shall be in them. Since 
thus they “know” they surely also “behold.” Right 
beholding leads to knowing, and right knowing pre- 
supposes and includes right beholding. Meyer remarks 
that “beholdeth” and “knoweth” are praesentia ab- 
soluta, and the reference to time is only in the last 
verb which is future, “shall be in you,” i. e. after the 
day of Pentecost. 


In v. 18 we meet the height of tenderness: I will 


not dismiss you as orphans, éeqavoic, deprived of some- 
‘thing, robbed, orphaned. In the word desolate (‘“com- 
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fortless” A. V.) the sad condition of the disciples is 
described as it would be if Christ forever parted from 
them. They would be orphans indeed, friendless, des- 
titute, without stay and support for their souls — 
desolate. — Over against this condition stands the 
promise: I come unto you. The context shows it is 
that constant coming (present tense) which takes place 
through the Spirit; not then the transient appearances 
after the resurrection for forty days, nor the final 
appearance at the judgment (Zahn), but that blessed, 
continual, ever repeated coming which we enjoy in 
the Word and Sacrament and which the Holy Spirit 
mediates. And this is the sweetest comfort for the 
Christian as he passes on his pilgrimage through the 
foreign land of this world. “I will not leave you deso- 
late” must not be read in the sense: “I will not always 
leave you so,” which would properly be followed by: 
“T will come to you on the last day.” In v. 3 we have 
nahiv ~gxouat in this sense, but here a coming is meant 
which will altogether prevent their being “desolate” ; 
they are not to be left so at all. . 

V. 19. The little while ended the next day. 
Beholdeth me no more, for like the Spirit he will 
be invisible to the world, and the world will not 
admit and honor his spiritual presence in the Church 
and in the means of grace. Again a contrast: but ye 
behold me, that is truly, with spiritual eyes, the eyes 
of faith which see better than the world saw when 
it had Christ visibly before it. Christ explains: ye 
behold me because I live, and ye shall live (prefer- 
able to “ye shall live also’’). Christ lives, he comes 
to us, we have him in his Word and Sacrament, his 
power, grace, and wisdom touch us constantly — he 
lives; therefore, and in this spiritual way, we “behold” 
him. And we live; if we were spiritually dead we 
could certainly not behold, but now we are alive — the 
life of faith is in us, and by it we are sensitive to 
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Christ as he comes to us, is with us, and deals with 
us — we “behold” him. “Shall live,” Snoete, pointed, 
in the case of the disciples, to the Spirit’s coming and 
to the life they would live by this Spirit; for us now 
the “shall live” is present, “live.” Burger states that 
our living depends on Christ’s living, which takes the 
thought as it is given in the translations. Luther on 
the strength of these words addresses death: “Do 
you know: how you devoured the Lord Christ and yet 
had to yield him up, yea, and he devoured you in turn? 
So you will have to leave me undevoured, because I 
abide in him, and live and suffer for his sake; though 
for this I be driven out, of the world and be buried in 
the ground, let it be so; but for this I will not remain 
in death, but live with my Lord Christ, as I believe and 
know that he lives” (49, 178). 

V. 20. In that day — Pentecost. Zahn would 
make év éxeivy ti juéee the day of Christ’s final return, 
and the knowledge it will bring, the heavenly knowl- 
edge in the other world; but the time of fexoua is 
decisive for ‘in that day,” and the following verses, 
especially also 28b, show very plainly that an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the divine indwelling in this 
life is meant. A marvelous thing did take place that 
day, when the Holy Spirit came upon the disciples so 
wondrously — then they knew by their own experience 
(through the Spirit shed abroad in their hearts) that 
Christ was in the Father, and they in Christ, and 
Christ in them. For now Christ’s petition was ful- 
filled, the Father had poured out the Spirit, the Spirit 
was upon them and in them. Now they knew that the 
Savior they had once walked with in humiliation, the 
Savior they had then seen risen in power from the 
dead, the Savior they had finally seen lifted up into 
glory on high was indeed true God, one with the 
Father, or, as he himself had said, in my Father. 
It was a marvelous experience; nothing else could 
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have given them such wondrous knowledge. It is not 
given to us in the same manner nor fulness, for the 
exceptional features of Pentecost are not repeated for 
us. To us this knowledge comes by the ordinary 
channel of the Word by which the Spirit’s grace and 
power work in us; so we know God, and the Son of 
God our Savior, and by the Holy Spirit in our hearts 
the oneness of the Father and the Son —I am in my 
Father — for the love, grace, mercy, light, comfort, 
joy, hope and glory as offered and bestowed by the 
Father and the Son are one. — Ye in me, through the 
Spirit, cleansed, purified, filled with new life and 
power. What was thus for the disciples at Pentecost 
is for us now day by day through the same Spirit and 
his ordinary working in us. By grace we are lifted up 
from sin, earth, death, and all evil, and placed in 
Christ. —I im you, united with you inwardly, pos- 
sessing, ruling, governing, blessing you, heart, mind, 
faculties, members. This is for us like the other. 
It is the mystic union, which they alone who have it 
know. It is the work of the Spirit, who makes a place 
for Christ in us, changing us inwardly to be his 
habitation and removing what displeases him. 

V. 21. He that hath, in the heart; and con- 
tinues to have (6 xv) ; keepeth, cherisheth and doeth, 
continuing in this (ai tmea@v): he it is, emphatic, 
ézxeivos, that loveth me. No other, whatever he may 
profess and claim, loves him. — But this love shall be 
rewarded with new measures of love. Both the Father 
and Christ will love him. This is that added love and 
favor that comes to all the beloved children of God. 
It manifests itself in all the benefactions and gifts 
which this love showers upon us as children of. God. 
God’s love (“so loved the world”) first calls forth our 
love; then when it comes and rises in strength through 
the power of the Spirit, God answers it with renewed 
love. The future tenses, dyaxntjoet . . . cyamjow 
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... upaviow, point to the day of Pentecost; they are all 
present tenses now. —I will manifest myself unto 
him. That is love’s way, to show itself most fully to 
the loved one. But not, as has been suggested, in a 
special feeling of the nearness of Christ, in a con- 
sciousness of power (while perhaps the outer man 
fades away), in direct impressions of Christ’s glory, 
in glimpses of the other world. All these are so sub- 
jective that whatever value we may put upon them 
they are more or less linked with doubt. Surer, more 
certain and solid is the manifestation which Christ 
promises his loved ones. Gerhard describes it when 
he leaves the entire domain of what is doubtful and 
returns to the Word. “That is a salutary, practical 
revelation of Jesus Christ, when he implants spiritual 
motions into the hearts of his believers and lovers: 
as when they receive a living, believing impression of 
the divine love from the mystery of the incarnation; 
when they understand the greatness of their sins from 
the mystery of the passion, heartily lament them and 
are assured of their forgiveness; when they draw an 
earnest longing for heaven from the mystery of eternal 
life, etc. For thus Christ reveals himself to the soul 
as the most gracious Savior, as the most lovely Bride- 
groom, as the most faithful Shepherd, as the most 
mighty King, as the most wise Teacher, as the most 
ready Physician; and by such revelation faith, love, 
hope, patience and all Christian virtues are produced 
in the hearts of the godly and increased from day to 
day.” This is sound and safe, and full of richest 
blessings beside. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


There should be no trouble at all to supply for a text 
and festival like this the story of the Spirit’s outpouring, i. e. 
the historical account in Acts 1. It is the fulfillment of the 
promises voiced in our text. The sermon on a text like ours, 
of course, cannot dwell at length on that story, its subject is the 
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Holy Spirit himself as he is here portrayed. Thus the trend 
of the sermon must be to make the Holy Spirit known just as 
fully and intimately as possible to our hearers. Nor should we 
forget that a festival demands a festive sermon, something 
higher and more stirring than dry didactic expositions. We 
would not outline thus: The Gift of the Holy Ghost; 1) The 
condition under which he is given; 2) The nature of his work; 
3) The fruits of his presence. This is too cold, also very com- 
mon and ordinary. — We like this better: 


Open Your Hearts to Receive Christ’s Best Gift This 
; Pentecostal Day! 


So great, precious, intimate, and beneficent is this Pentecostal 
Gift that we must look at it from various sides in order to grasp 
it all. 
I. The Spirit of truth —to fill you with faith. 
II, The Comforter —to fill you with. consolation. 
II, The Creator of love —to fill you with obedience. 


Christ could send you no better gift. — This outline is built on 
an inner analysis of the text. This in fact is the way most 
of the best outlines on our text are constructed. One roams 
too far from the borders of the text when he outlines: The 
Spirit’s Coming: 1) In Jerusalem; 2) Throughout the ages; 
8) His presence now; 4) The purpose of his coming. Part four 
does not match the other parts. And really there is but one 
coming, that on Pentecost. — Far better is this: 


The Paraclete, the Gift Beyond Compare 
Splitting on the auxiliary concept “gift,” we have 


I. The Bestowal: 1) At Christ’s prayer, v. 16; 2) 
From the Father; 3) When Christ’s work was 
done; 4) Wondrously on Pentecost; 5) To flow 
on in the means of grace from age to age. 

II. The Richness: 1) To be at our side like Jesus; 2) 
To bring us all saving truth; 3) To bring Christ 
to us, “I come to you”; 4) To make our heart’s 
the abode of God (unio mystica); 5) To put us 
into the possession and enjoyment of the love of 
the Father and the Son. 


One of the few themes that can be drawn directly from the text 
is that used by Langsdorff: “I Will Not Leave You Comfort- 
less: I Will Come to You!” But his division is not attractive: 
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I. I come in the Comforter; II. In the Comforter I come. 
Divisions that lie so close together are not good. Pentecost 
brings us Christ in a new way, namely by the Spirit of truth, 
by spiritual indwelling, by continuous manifestation (the latter 
two by means of the truth or Word). This is the direction for 
the parts under the theme. 

See what all the Spirit does for us: He is our Comforter; 
he is with us forever; he dwells in us; he is the Spirit of truth; 
without him we are orphans, having him we are children in our 
Father’s house; he glorifies Christ; he makes us partakers of 
the Father and the Son. O blessed Spirit of grace! 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


Matthew 28, 16-20 


This text fills it place admirably, both as a text 
for the festival of the Holy Trinity and as a text 
matched to the foregoing and following texts. Here, 
and only here, we find the full name of God, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, giving this text a distinction all 
its own when the Trinity is considered. The Savior 
himself appears here in his exaltation, manifesting 
forth his divine glory. The heights to which this text 
rises (Holy Trinity; omnipotence, eternity, omnipres- 
ence of the Savior) are crowned with the thought of 
our salvation — vatytetoate advta ta é#ivn.— As the 
closing text of the festival half of the church year it 
thus presents once more in a glorious way what the 
Triune God has done for our salvation. In majesty | 
the Savior who once came in such lowly form in 
Bethlehem, who once gave himself in such deep humil- 
ity as the offering for the world’s sins, and who then 
arose in triumph from the tomb and sent down mirac- 
ulously from heaven “the promise of the Father,” the 
blessed Comforter, appears before his disciples, and 
as he utters the sacred name, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, links with it the work that shall proceed 
through the ages for God’s eternal glory. The com- 
ing Sundays will tell us chapter by chapter the great 
story of the Marvelous Kingdom of God, and here at 
the head of them stands this text comprehending all 
that shall be said in a few all-embracing, heavenly 
words. The King himself speaks here, the grace and 
power of this King show themselves, the power and 
consummation of his kingdom rise like a glorious 
dawn upon our mortal vision. Ah, that one might do 
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justice to this text! But every earnest effort in de- 
pendence upon the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost shall 
be rewarded. 

V.16. Matthew mentions only the eleven. But 
it is very probable that this is the occasion referred 
to by Paul when the Lord “appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once.” No good reason appears 
why Jesus should summon the eleven to meet him on 
a distant mountain in Galilee, when he had already 
twice met them and, if they alone were concerned, 
might just as well have met them again, in Jerusalem 
or elsewhere. The appearance to the five hundred 
must be referred to Galilee; for even after the ascen- 
sion we find only about 120 disciples in Jerusalem. 
Acts 1, 15. In 1 Cor. 15, 5-8 Paul mentions only the 
appearance to apostles, but includes the appearance 
to the five hundred, among whom accordingly the 
apostles must have been. The occasion here is also a 
notable one, it is especially appointed in advance, and 
is devoted to the promulgation of the Great Commis- 
sion for all time. It is certainly proper that this 
meeting should have been a public one, including not 
merely the eleven as in former private interviews. 
At the resurrection the angels, and the Lord himself, 
point to Galilee, and that not only for the eleven, but 
also for the women (“he goeth before you,” Matth. 
28, 7), A general gathering of Christ’s followers must 
then have taken place in Galiee. Taking all this to- 
gether we agree with Nebe, Robinson (Harmony of 
the Four Gospels), and others in supposing that Christ 
made this appearance a very special occasion, sum- 
moning the eleven and perhaps also the five hundred 
brethren for a most important meeting. Here they 
came together undisturbed by foes, on some fitting 
mountain height. Previous to it was the appearance 
to the seven disciples at the lakeside when Peter was 
reinstated. The exact day is not known. Nebe con- 
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cludes from the fact that Peter and his companions 
had gone back to their fishing labors, and that the 
command and promise here given have the appear- 
ance of finality, that this meeting on the mountain 
must have been toward the end of the forty day period, 
shortly before the ascension. The theory of a few that 
“Galilee” signified a certain part of Mt. Olivet is with- 
out foundation. Christ appeared in the land of 
Galilee. — The mountain, the definite article in the 
Greek designating the mountain as well-known, yet 
it is nowhere named, and commentators have various 
conjectures to offer, none with much evidence of being 
correct. It may have been a mountain where Christ 
and his followers had been before when he taught 
and wrought miracles. The gathering on a mountain 
outwardly marks a noteworthy and important event; 
for on a mountain Christ preached his great sermon 
Matth. 5-7, on a mountain he chose the Twelve, on a 
mountain he showed himself in the glory of the trans- 
figuration. On mountain heights heaven and earth 
as it were meet, and the glorified Savior here spoke 
of his power in heaven and on earth. With the vast 
expanse of the sky above him and the great panorama 
of earth spread beneath him stands Christ in his ex- 
altation and glory —a striking vision indeed. Con- 
cerning the particulars of the “appointment” we know 
nothing. 

V. 17. When they saw him — when suddenly 
he stood before them, coming to them from the in- 
visible world. They had come in smaller or larger 
groups and waited. Then suddenly “they saw him.” 
— The effect was powerful, they worshipped him, as 
the women had done when he appeared to them on 
the way to Jerusalem, as Thomas had done when he 
exclaimed, “My Lord and my God.” This worship is 
the recognition of his deity, the adoration of Christ 
as the Son of God. Only after the resurrection do we 
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find it, for of all men the Jews were averse to wor- 
shipping a creature, and so the act here recorded is 
proof of their faith in him as God exalted over all that 
_ is created. — But some doubted. Various commen- 
tators refuse to believe this of any of the eleven, 
preferring to think of some of the five hundred present, 
who perhaps saw him for the first time. But Mat- 
thew’s narrative mentions only the eleven, and the 
context requires that “some,” oi ¢, be referred only to 
those mentioned. But how was it possible? That is 
hard to say except in a general way. This doubting 
seems to mar the occasion, but the Scriptures tell the 
plain truth whether it mars the occasion and offends 
our ideas of what should have been, or not. “So . 
beautiful, so unfadingly beautiful was his appearance, 
and yet so mild, so entirely human and brotherly; so 
almighty and powerful, the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
the Conqueror of death and hell, and yet so entirely 
the Lamb of God, with the marks of the slaughter 
upon him. The dim eyes of human flesh could not 
accommodate themselves at once to the blessed vision 
of the resurrection and the life.” Besser. Who will 
follow the devious windings of human thought, dark- 
ening faith with secret, unfounded, foolish, perverse 
doubt, even in an hour like this when the glorious 
Savior stood visibly before the eye. There were 
considerable differences among the eleven, some hearts 
very receptive, some slow to apprehend, of little faith, 
easily discouraged and troubled, unable to let go their 
old notions. Thus some doubted. How they: must 
have felt ashamed afterwards, like every doubter to- 
day when the vapor of doubt has been driven away 
by the shining sun of truth. Nebe thinks that there 
were gradations of glory in the different appearances 
of Christ, each shining with greater glory than the 
preceding. Not that the glory itself developed: and 
grew in Christ, but that he allowed it to manifest 
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itself more and more fully to their human sight. The 
Scriptures say and hint nothing of the kind; it is a 
human supposition. We lack any description of 
Christ’s appearance on this as well as on other oc- 
casions during the forty .day period. It is quite 
possible that this was such, in its strangeness and 
wonderfulness, as to leave room in the hearts of a 
few to doubt. Not that they doubted the fact of the 
Savior’s resurrection, as once Thomas did. The con- 
text does not point to the resurrection itself, but to 
this appearance, and the identity of him who here 
stood before them. Was this Christ indeed, or was 
it not? But while the doubt thus arose in the minds 
of some, it did not continue, it soon vanished. All 
that occurred here shows how the doubt was scattered. 
The rationalist, Strauss, therefore, attempts a vain 
thing when he endeavors to use this doubting in proof 
of a denial of the resurrection itself. The very fact 
that the disciples were not credulous, but had to have 
their doubts completely and thoroughly removed, 
proves beyond a doubt that Christ did arise and that 
he did appear to his disciples as recorded in the in- 
spired record. 

V.18. “These are the words of a Majesty which 
must be termed Majesty indeed.” Luther. Once the 
tempter had taken Christ to a high mountain to show 
him the kingdoms of this world and their glory, in 
order to induce him to flee the cross in obtaining the 
kingdom. Now Christ himself shows his disciples the 
kingdom of this world after the cross had been borne, 
and points out the conquest his sacrifice and love shall 
achieve through the Gospel. — Heoceitov, Jesus came 
to them, reads as if when Jesus first appeared to these 
disciples he was not in their midst, but rather a little 
way in front of them; as they fall down in worship 
he moves forward toward them. — All authority, «doo 
éEovoia (not divas) — the active power, the full ability 
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to do as one wills. Two domains are mentioned, 
év ovgav@ xai éxi yiics, in heaven and on earth. All 
authority in each. Nothing more comprehensive can 
be conceived. Who can measure or fathom this utter- 
ance of Christ? The kingly authority of Christ em- 
braces heaven, all that lives and has its being there, 
the angels and archangels, powers, principalities, 
might, dominion, thrones, and the saints in glory. 
Not less the evil spirit world whose prince is con- 
quered and despoiled and whose hosts lie in abject 
submission beneath the Savior’s feet. All the powers 
of heaven are in his hand to do his bidding and will 
without question or pause. This the disciples are to 
realize as the Savior sends them forth. Never had a 
human army such resources behind it. It is the same 
with earth, its inhabitants, both friend and foe, and 
all the powers that are in the earth whether of spirit 
or nature. “The means of transportation wing the 
passage of his embassadors, commerce paves the way 
for the work of missions, the science of language 
furnishes new tongues for the preaching of the Gospel, 
the spread of culture helps to break down the bulwarks 
of heathendom.” Nebe. Every foe, however un- 
willing, must yield his tribute to the kingdom, for 
Christ reigns supreme.— Hath been given. The 
aorist ¢66d narrates a fact that has taken place. “For 
to quicken, to have all judgment and power in heaven 
and on earth, to have all things in his hands, to have 
all things in subjection beneath his feet, to cleanse 
from sin, etc., are not created gifts, but divine, in- 
finite properties, which, nevertheless, according to the 
declaration of Scripture are given and communicated 
to the man Christ (John 5, 27; 6, 39; Matth. 28, 18; 
. Dan. 7, 14; John 8, 35;.18, 3; Matth. 11, 27; Eph. 
1,:22; Heb) 2, 831 Corsi, 27. John 1 ois; 4) tne ree 
mark is added that this communication is to be under- 
stood, not as a phrase or mode of speaking, i. e. only 
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in words with respect to the person, and only according 
to the divine nature, but according to the assumed 
human nature. Jacobs, 634, 55-56. “Therefore we 
hold and teach, with the ancient orthodox Church, 
as it explained this doctrine from the Scriptures, that 
the human nature in Christ has received this majesty 
according to the manner of the personal union, viz. 
because the entire fulness of the divinity dwells in 
Christ, not as in other holy men or angels, but bodily, 
as in its own body, so that with all its majesty, power, 
glory and efficacy in the assumed human nature, 
voluntarily when and as he wills, it shines forth, and 
in, with, and through the same manifests, exercises, 
and executes its divine power, glory and efficacy, as 
the soul does in the body and fire in glowing iron. 
For by this illustration, as is also mentioned above, 
the entire ancient church explained this doctrine. At 
the time of the humiliation this majesty was concealed 
and withheld; but now since the form of a servant 
has been laid aside, it fully, powerfully and publicly 
is exercised in heaven and on earth before all saints, 
and in the life to come we will behold this his glory 
face to face (John 17, 24). Therefore, in Christ there 
is and remains only one divine omnipotence, power, 
majesty and glory, which is peculiar alone to the 
divine nature; but it shines, manifests and exercises 
itself fully, yet voluntarily, in, with, and through the 
assumed, exalted human nature in Christ. Just as in 
glowing iron there are not two kinds of power to 
shine and burn, but the power to shine and to burn is 
a property of the fire; yet because the fire is united 
with the iron it manifests and exercises this its power 
to shine and to burn in, with and through the glowing 
iron, so that the glowing iron has thence from this 
union the power to shine and to burn without con- 
version of the essence and of the natural properties 
of fire and iron.” Jacobs, 636, 64-66. Phil. 2, 9: 
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“God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name,” etc. 

V. 19. The Great Commission is referred to, 
besides our text, in Mark 16, 15; Luke 24, 46-48; John 
20, 21; Acts 1, 8.— Therefore, oiv, has a peculiar 
force here; it draws a conclusion from the gift of all 
authority bestowed upon Christ; it puts all this power 
and authority behind the command to evangelize the 
world. This otv shows how what otherwise would be 
absolutely impossible, now becomes gloriously possible, 
yea, an assured reality. — Ilogevdévtes — “having gone 
(forth).” This was certainly something new. Hitherto 
men were welcomed when they came to Israel, the 
people of God, now the people of God are to go to men 
everywhere. Christ does not command: Go! but 
links the going to the command: Having gone make 
disciples! as the regular and natural way of carrying 
the command into execution. And what going there 
has been since! Who will count up the miles traveled 
by the messengers of Jesus? — Madntevoatse — make 
disciples of (in this sense only in N. T. Greek). The 
word does not express or hint how this is to be done; 
in itself it designates only such an activity as will 
result in disciples for Christ. It connotes results, not 
methods and ways. The translation ‘“‘teach” is there- 
fore unfortunate, and misleading for those who can- 
not examine the original. This fact should be made 
plain to our people, even aside from the Baptist argu- 
ment based on this faulty translation. — All nations, 
ta @vn. Note the universality, and in it the fulfillment 
of the Messianic prophecies of the coming kingdom. 
Ta édvn — one wonders how it sounded in the Jewish 
ears of the disciples; one thing is certain, God had to 
give them much additional light and leading to make 
them go out to “all nations.” “It was not a strange 
world into which Christ sent his servants, but into 
the world the Father had laid at his feet.” Besser. 
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What diversity among the nations of the earth — race, 
color, location, climate, traits, achievements; yet they 
are all embraced by this command, for all are sinners, 
all have souls, all need and are capable of salvation 
through the grace of God. Here Christ did not over- 
shoot the mark; the nations reached by the Gospel to- 
day prove it. A tremendous task — “disciple all 
nations!” Who would not have recoiled from it — had 
not Christ first declared his omnipotence in heaven 
and on earth (‘go ye therefore’). 

The imperative, ‘make disciples of,” is followed 
by a present participle, baptizing. Boxtitw, ag all 
lexicographers agree, has a variety of meanings, be- 
ginning with dip, immerse, and including especially 
to wash, lave, cleanse, etc. That the mere etymological 
meaning cannot be urged for the word as in common 
use in the New Test. is ably shown by Krauth as 
quoted in connection with Matthew 3, 1-11 for the 
Third Sunday in Advent. In estimating the value of 
any historical evidence from church history we dare 
not overlook the original Biblical evidence furnished 
us in the account of the Baptism of the three thousand, 
the jailor at Philippi, and others, which is decisive on 
the original mode of Baptism as compared with any 
later evidence which may be adduced. As regards 
the three thousand baptized at Pentecost it is proper 
to conclude that these, having been baptized in some 
way other than by immersion, as also the five thousand 
men (plus a corresponding number of women and 
children) soon added to them in Jerusalem, the practice 
of baptizing in this other way must have gained the 
most powerful impetus from the very start, not only 
because of the large number thus baptized, but also 
because this was the beginning of the great work in 
the world under the direct authority of the apostles 
themselves, thus once for all establishing a custom by 
its mere example. Baptism in some other way than 
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by immersion, therefore, goes back to the very day 
of Pentecost, and, to say the very least, must at once 
have been recognized and practiced as an entirely 
proper mode of administering the sacrament. — A 
fine and thorough explanation of Luther’s position is 
found in Krauth, Conservative Reformation, p. 519 etc. 
On the Baptism of John compare the Third Sunday 
in Advent, Matth. 3, 6; on Christ baptized by John, 
Epiphany, Matth. 3, 15.—It is correct to say that 
Baptism as a rite was not entirely new to the dis- 
ciples, who had not only themselves been baptized by 
John the Baptist, but had themselves administered 
Baptism at Christ’s order (John 3, 22; 4, 2) ; Philippi 
calls it “relatively new,” Glaubenslehre v. 2, 212. But 
Meyer goes too far when he claims that Baptism as 
a Christian Sacrament had already been instituted 
and was not instituted on this Galilean mountain. 
Practically, in that case, we would know nothing of 
the real institution of Baptism. But all former Bap- 
tisms were in the nature of preparations for the 
sacrament now instituted. They were therefore limited 
in scope, being applied to the chosen people as a pre- 
paration for Christ, and lacked that full revelation 
contained in the name Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
and in the promise of salvation, Mark 16, 16. The 
sacrament here is a means of grace for all time; by 
it men become disciples of Christ (are ‘“saved’’). 
Baptism is accordingly commanded for all nations. — 
Into the name (R. V.) is really a wrong translation; 
in English it must be “in the name,” and the phrase 
expresses what Baptism really is, an act placing us in 
union and communion with the revelation (name) by 
which the Triune God draws nigh to us. Nebe assails 
the formula used in our church, “in the name,” and 
asserts that it must be “into,” since the sense is dif- 
ferent. Long ago Gerhard has disposed of this ob- 
jection by saying: “Both formulas are found in the 
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_ Scriptures, the former in Matthew 28, 19; 1 Cor. 1, 18, 
and the latter in Acts 2, 38; 10, 48. But more than 
this must be said, as we have shown in discussing 
év and eis in the text for Epiphany, Matth. 3, 13-17. 
In the Greek of this era cis has begun to take the place 
of év in static verbs and even in verbs of being. 
Robertson’s Grammar, p. 592 (than which there is 
nothing better to date), says without qualification: 
“In Matthew 28, 19, Baxtitovtes cis td Svona, and Rom. 
6, 3 etc., tic Xqutov and eis tov ddvatov, the notion of 
sphere is the true one.” He holds the same as probahle 
for Acts 2, 38: Baxtiotitm sic dgeow tHv dpagtiav. It is 
simply a mistake to build upon eis as “into,” either in 
the exegesis of this passage, or in preaching upon it. 
Our old liturgical formula ‘in the name” was more 
correct than we knew these many years. Not only on 
these two prepositions, but likewise on all sorts of 
other uses and construction, the late discoveries in the 
ostraca and papyri that were found in such great 
quantities have shed a wonderful new light, abolishing 
old suppositions and grammatical explanations that 
were merely invented by the old learning to dispose 
of seeming difficulties. Today we are certain on these 
points, and no longer suppose or invent. 

Of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. For Trinity Sunday our congregations should 
be reminded of the great Confessions of the church 
which declare its faith in this name and which have 
grown out of this passage of Holy Writ and others 
that speak of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Creed of 
Athanasius (this creed is to be used in Lutheran 
churches on Trinity Sunday in place of the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the main service — which should not be over- 
looked) ; also the Augsburg Confession, agreeing to 
these general creeds in the words “and that yet there 
be three persons of the same essence and power, who 
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are co-eternal, the Father, the Son, and the Holy . 
Ghost. And they use the name person in that signi- 
fication in which the ecclesiastical writers have used 
it in this cause, to signify, not a part or quality in 
another, but that which properly subsisteth’’; the 
Apology repeating this doctrine and adding: “This 
article we have always taught and defended, and we 
believe that it has, in Holy Scripture, sure and firm 
testimonies that cannot be overthrown. And we 
constantly affirm that those thinking otherwise are 
outside of the Church of Christ, and are idolaters, and 
insult God”; finally the Smalcald Articles: “The 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, three distinct persons in 
one divine essence and nature, are one God, who has 
created heaven and earth,” and the following para- 
graphs. See also Luther’s Catechisms. By these Con- 
fessions our church sets its face againstUnitarianism 
and every explicit or implicit denial of the Holy Trin- 
ity, or of the deity of Christ (John 5, 28), or of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost (John 15, 26). Any 
religious practice such as worship, prayer, oath, 
brotherhood and brotherly obligations in which Jews, 
Mohammedans, unbelievers and Christians attempt to 
unite, as in Masonry and other lodge associations, in 
which this true name of God is and must be omitted 
and other names are substituted, are to be utterly 
condemned as subversive of the very fundamentals of 
the Christian faith.—The Holy Trinity may be 
pictured to the human mind by a triangle of equal 
sides surrounding an open eye. The eye tells of the 
Unity, the three lines of the triangle of the three per- 
sons in the one Essence. A Laplander once denied that 
in the one Essence there could be three persons, where- 
upon a missionary endeavored to help him by the 
following visible demonstration: into a basin he first 
poured water, then laid a handful of snow into it, 
finally a piece of ice. He now asked the Laplander 
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whether he could distinguish three things. Receiving 
an affirmative reply he heated the basin and its con- 
tents, and when the snow and the ice were melted he 
pointed to the water with the words, “Behold, there is 
but one essence.” However, it must constantly be 
remembered that we can form only the very faintest 
illustrations of the Trinity, and when it comes to 
analogies, none at all; for all analogies that are offered 
lack the one essential point here needed: that there 
can be in one and the same idential essence three 
persons, and yet in each person this entire undivided 
essence. Analogies of the Trinity ought all to be 
discarded. — God’s revelation of himself as the Triune 
God is bound up with the things pertaining to our 
salvation. This is the case throughout Scripture and 
also in the passage under consideration. Rohnert 
writes: “By Baptism God gives himself to us; the 
Father becomes our Father and adopts us as his 
children (Gal. 3, 26-27; John 1, 12-13; 1 John 3, 1); 
the Son becomes our Redeemer, for we are baptized in 
his death and cleansed by his blood to be his own 
(Eph. 5, 26) and have put on Christ (Gal. 3, 27; 1 Cor. 
12, 12-13), so that his righteousness is our glorious 
dress (Matth. 22, 11; Is. 61, 10) and we are members 
of his body (Eph. 5, 30; 1 Cor. 12, 13; John 15, 4) ; 
the Holy Ghost becomes our comforter and the earnest 
of our inheritance (Eph. 1, 14; 2 Cor. 11, 22), we 
become his temple in which together with the Father | 
and the Son he dwells (1 Cor. 3, 10). In this way we 
assume a new relation to God by means of this sacra- 
ment of regeneration, our heart and spirit being re- 
newed and pursuing a new direction through the joint 
operation of the three divine persons.” —JIn ad- 
ministering the sacrament there is every reason for 
retaining the full name of God as Christ uttered it, 
and one cannot conceive of a good reason for changing 
it. Christ’s solemn mention of the Name in its fulness, 
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while evidently not a command always to repeat it in 
the same way, is nevertheless a requirement that the 
Name and all it stands for be present in the baptismal 
act. While one might not insist absolutely that Bap- 
tisms for instance in the name of Jesus Christ, in a 
Trinitarian church, are invalid, yet Gerhard is cor- 
rect: “It is safest to adhere to Christ’s words and not 
to use a form of words different from the one he 
prescribed; for he certainly had his reasons for want- 
ing the three persons explicitly mentioned in Baptism, 
and by no means the least of these reasons was this 
that each and every person acts in this sacrament and 
dispenses-his blessings. The Father receives the bap- 
tized person as his child, the Son as his brother and 
disciple, the Holy Spirit as his temple and habitation.” 
We must say even more. The thing is like a signature 
to a note or document. Even a slight change renders 
the signature doubtful, and may invalidate the docu- 
ment. And let no man tamper with God’s own 
signature. 


No “and” connects v. 20 with the foregoing. The 
sense then is that Baptism makes men disciples of 
Christ, so that these now are to be taught. Meyer 
concludes from this that the Lord did not think of 
children, and that therefore the word “all nations’ 
must not be referred in any way to children; but the 
very reverse is the proper conclusion as the practice 
of the Church generally shows when children are bap- 
tized in infancy, and thus having been made disciples 
are afterwards taught, while Philip first taught the 
eunuch before baptizing him, and the Church proceeds 
in the same way with adults today. — The teaching 
is to include all that Christ commanded. Peter speaks 
of “the way of righteousness” as “the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them.” 2 Pet. 2, 21; 8, 2. It is 
the entire way of salvation. John states its essential 
part: ‘And this is his commandment, That we should 
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believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another, as he gave us commandment.” 1 John 
3, 23; comp. John 6, 29; 1 John 8, 11; the previous 
text. The substance of this teaching is such that it 
requires more than mere mental mastery; “teaching 
them to observe, teeiv, keep, guard, namely by obey- 
ing. A living reception into the heart is meant, an 
inner assimilation in faith, moulding the character 
and life. No limit of duration is set for this teaching, 
it is a life-work.—Lo is exclamatory, to rivet the 
attention upon the great promise. The “I” is placed 
first — let their eyes and hearts (and ours also!) re- 
main fixed on him. — Alway, really “all the days,” 
limited only by the end of the world, when we shall 
no longer walk by faith, but forever by sight. Besides 
the explicit promise that Christ is with his disciples 
alway, there is here the implied promise and assurance 
that there will be disciples “even unto the end of the 
world.” The Church shall never be destroyed. Ps. 
46, 5-6. “There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of our God, the holy place of 
the tabernacle of the most High. God is in the midst 
of her; she shall not be moved: God shall help her, 
and that right early.” Did the disciples shrink from 
the great task Christ had set them? Here he answers 
every fear, doubt, discouragement, weakness: I am 


‘ with you, I am not separated from you; you are not 


alone to work with unaided strength; my might and 
power shall make you succeed. ‘These testimonies we 
do not understand, as though with us in the Christian 
Church and congregation only the divinity of Christ 
were present, and such presence in no way whatever 
pertained to Christ according to his humanity; for in 
like manner Peter, Paul and all the saints in heaven 
would also be with us on earth, since divinity, which 
is everywhere present, dwells in them. This the Holy 
Scriptures testify only of Christ, and of no other man 
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besides. But we hold that by these words (the pas- 
sages of Scripture above) the majesty of the man Christ 
is declared, which Christ has received, according to 
his humanity, at the right hand of the majesty and 
power of God, viz. that he also, according to his 
assumed human nature and with the same, can be and 
is present where he will, and especially that in his 
Church and congregation on earth, as Mediator, Head, 
King and High Priest, he is not half present or there 
is only the half present, but the entire person of Christ 
is present, to which two natures belong, the divine 
and the human; not only according to this divinity, 
but also according to and with his assumed human 
nature, by which he is our brother and we are fiesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone. For the certain 
assurance and confirmation of this he has instituted 
his Holy Supper, that also according to our nature, 
by which he has flesh and blood, he will be with us, 
and in us dwell, work and be efficacious.” Jacobs, 
639, 78-79. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The Festival indicates how the text chosen for it is to be 
utilized; we are to lay emphasis on the Holy Trinity, making 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost the pivot of the sermon. In doing 
this we are aided by the fact that the text composes a unit, the 
little narrative is just one piece. So there is nothing to deflect 
us from the great central point embodied in the Divine Name.— 
Now one may start right here with a theme like this: 


Our Faith in the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 


and speak on the grounds, the contents, and the blessings of this 
faith. That would be simple and matter-of-fact. — Again the 
preacher, moved by the extent of the denial of the true God, 
may this day send out a ringing call: 


Stand by Your Confession of the Triune God! 


I. There is no other God. 
Il. There is*no Christianity without him. 
III. There is no salvation apart from him. 
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Part one will touch on idolatry, in heathen and in Christian 
lands, notably the false god of lodgism; and will then bring out 
strongly the reality of the true God, the incomprehensibleness 
of his Being, his infinite greatness, etc. Part two will turn on 
Baptism and the Word (“teaching them” etc.), and thus the one 
faith which alone makes a Christian; and will expose the fake 
Christianity so prevalent today. Part three will conclude by 
showing that all efforts to find salvation apart from the Trinity 
are absolutely vain; and that there is the promise of salvation 
only in the Trinity. A sermon like this ought to clarify and 
strengthen, and mightily stir the true faith in our hearers’ 
hearts. 

A closer analysis of the contents of our text, all of course 
with reference to the Trinity, may result in a sermon of this 


type: 


The Triune God Opening the Doors of Salvation Through 
Jesus Christ to All the World. 


I. When the Savior’s great work was done. 
II. By appointing special means. 
Ill. By sending the apostles to all nations. 
IV. By receiving sinners into the communion of the 
Triune God. 
V. By giving the promise of Christ’s saving presence 
for all time. 


If this could be made less didactic, with a little more of dramatic 
force added, it would be excellent. 


Our text is often used for Mission Festivals, so we add 
the following. O. Pank has this: 


Christ’s Regal Words of Majesty 


I. The regal announcement: ALL power is given unto 
me. 
II. The regal command: Teach ALL nations. 
III. The regal assurance: I am with you alway —ALL 
the days. 


We add another: 


The Greatest Work in the World 


I. It has the greatest Founder. 

II. It has the greatest extent. 
Ill. It operates with the greatest means, 
IV. It produces the greatest result. 


PDRINERY GYCLE: « 


(591) 


THE TRINITY CYCLE 


The First Sunday After Trinity to the Twenty- 
Seventh Sunday After Trinity 


This is the grandest cycle in the Eisenach gospel 
series. All the other cycles are briefer and bring only 
a few texts under one great head, but in this cycle 
no less than twenty-seven are combined to unfold 
before us one grand theme. The usual view of the 
Trinity section of the church year, as distinguished 
from the festival half, is that, while the latter centers 
about the Lord, the former circles about the Church. 
The old texts in a general way treat thus of the be- 
ginning, the development, and the completion of 
Christian faith, in three sub-cycles. Our Trinity texts 
keep to this great idea, but individualize it more than 
the old texts and carry it out far more distinctly and 
connectedly. Once the golden thread is found in these 
twenty-seven texts there is comparatively little diffi- 
culty in following it step by step through all the long 
line of texts to the very end. Our whole cycle is like 
a great continued story, with one chapter ever carrying 
forward the narrative, until the glorious end is 
reached. This connection of the texts as one great 
whole, makes them so attractive to the preacher and 
to the hearer. In all the different lines of texts the 
author has handled this Trinity cycle in the Eisenach 
gospel selections is among the very finest he has found. 

The great subject of this whole cycle is found 
to be The Kingdom of Heaven, or The Things Per- 
taining to the Kingdom of Heaven. In this magnificent 
and compresensive theme we have inseparably woven 
together the objective and the subjective: the King- 
dom as a great reality, and our connection with this 
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Kingdom from the very beginning of that connection 
to the end. Every text fits this theme and is at once 
a portion of it and receives added light and beauty 
from the theme. 

We may say that at the head of the whole cycle 
stands the text for Trinity Sunday, The Triune God 
opening the portals of the Kingdom for all the world. 
This text, however, is properly drawn into the Pente- 
costal cycle, or rather into the whole first half of the 
church year, as the great closing note of that festival 
half. Yet it points in both directions, forward as well 
as backward, and thus admirably fits its place. There 
is no break as we pass from Trinity Sunday into the 
after-Trinity texts, there is a development and pro- 
gress. 

It will probably be best if we at once group the 
texts of the cycle into sub-cycles and thus show the 
main outlines of the development of the Trinity theme. 
The first text, the one for the First Sunday after 
Trinity, is a peculiar one and stands apart. It takes 
up the thought of the Kingdom and tells us that this 
is a marvelous, a unique Kingdom, unlike any other 
we have ever heard of. It does this by showing us the 
power of the Kingdom. There is the wonderful mus- 
tard seed, there is the silent and pervasive leaven. 
A text of this kind is admirably suited to strike the 
first great chord in the symphony on the Kingdom. 
Now follow five sub-cycles, developing the theme in 
detail: This marvelous Kingdom of heaven is set 
before us as follows: 


1) The sinner and the Kingdom. 

2) The life in the Kingdom. 

3) The characteristics of the Kingdom. 
4) The requirements of the Kingdom. 
5) The consummation of the Kingdom. 
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The first sub-cycle embraces five texts, the Second 
Sunday after Trinity to the Seventh. The first two 
texts are a pair, showing this is a Kingdom for sin- 
ners: 1) Jt is intended for sinners —for Christ calls 
Matthew and eats and drinks with publicans and 
sinners. 2) We see: How sinners get into this King- 
dom — in the example of the prodigal son (conversion 
— justification). The last three texts are a trio, and 
in a way belong together, for they show the new 
relation which the sinner assumes when he gets into 
the Kingdom: 3) a new relation to the world — now 
he is the salt of the earth and the light of the world; 
4) a new relation to Christ — who now to him is in- 
deed “the Christ of God”; 5) a new relation to the 
Father through Christ — not a disobedient, self-right- 
eous, but an obedient, justified son (text: the parable 
of the two sons). 

The next sub-cycle carries the thought of the 
Kingdom developed thus far a step higher. We now 
examine more closely the Life in the Kingdom, and 
this in four texts. Our first text tells us of seed 
growing mysteriously, first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear —1) the mysterious birth 
and growth of the life in the Kingdom. The second 
text brings us Christ’s word on who is his mother, 
brethren, and sisters, and here we have—2) the 
blessed family relation produced by the life in the 
Kingdom. The third text is the parable of the treas- 
ure and the pearl — 3) the priceless treasure we have 
in the life in the Kingdom. The fourth and last text 
of this sub-cycle tells of Jerusalem scorning the mercy 
and the prophets of God—4) the terrible danger 
threatening our life in the Kingdom. 

The third sub-cycle is made to embrace eight texts, 
from the Eleventh to the Eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. Here we have the Characteristics, or the 
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Characteristic Marks of the Kingdom —a beautiful 
and blessed line of texts. It opens with Christ and the 
sinful woman in Simon’s house; this evidently denotes 
1) Love. Then comes Christ’s word: If the Son make 
you free—2) Liberty. Third the widow’s mite — 
3) Sacrifice. This is followed by the healing at 
Bethesda: ‘Wilt thou be made whole?” —4) Sound- 
ness; spiritual health. Then the sad story of Lazarus’ 
sickness — 5) Affliction. Like an answer to it comes 
the word of Jesus: ‘“‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden!’ —6) Consolation. The next 
text, plucking ears on the Sabbath and Christ’s reply 
to the objecting Pharisees — 7) Sabbath-rest; freedom 
from ceremonialism, And finally, the rich young ruler, 
and Christ’s word on the danger of riches — 8) Free- 
dom from mammonism. 


To these marks of the Kingdom and the life in the 
Kingdom is added a line of texts which we sum up 
under the heading: The Requirements of the Kingdom 
— The Nineteenth to the Twenty-third after Trinity. 
These are all spiritual. 1) Enlightened eyes — the 
healing of the blind man and Christ’s words to the 
‘blind Pharisees who thought they were seeing. 2) 
Fruit —the allegory of the vine and the branches. 
3) Child-likeness — “of such is the kingdom.” 4) 
Complete Devotion — the trilogy on following Christ. 
5) Fearless Confession — ‘Fear not them which kill 
the body!” 

The last four Trinity texts deal with the Consum- 
mation of the Kingdom. Here we have the following 
subjects: 1) Hternal Life — “And I give unto them 
eternal life.” 2) The Resurrection and the Judgment 
— with the text: “The hour is coming.” 8) The 
Eternal Reward of Grace — the parable of the pounds. 
4) Be Ye Ready! — “Let your loins be girt!” It is 
very seldom that an actual church year contains 
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twenty-seven or even twenty-six Sundays; yet the texts 
on the Consummation of the Kingdom ought all four 
to be brought before our people. We, therefore, sug- 
gest that a sufficient number of texts from the pre- 
ceding lengthier sections of the great Trinity cycle be 
omitted, thus allowing these last four texts to be 


reached. 


To give a condensed view of the whole Trinity 
scheme of texts we present the following schedule: 


The Kingdom 


I. Jts Nature. 


1) Unique. 
2) It is for sinners. 
3) They enter. 
4) They are changed toward the world. 
5) They are changed toward Christ. 
6) They are changed toward God. 
II. Jts Life. 
7) The growth. 
8) The family. 
9) The treasure. 
10) The danger. 
Ill. Jts Marks. 
11) Love. 
12) Liberty. 
13) Sacrifice. 
14) Health. . 
15) Affliction. 
16) Consolation. 
17) No Ceremonialism. 


18) 


No Mammonism. 
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IV. Its Requirements. 
1 EO) ORY ed. 
20) Fruit. 
21) Child-heart. — 
22) Whole heart. 
ne Brave heart. 


V. I ts Conmmraudione 
24) Eternal Life. 
25) Judgment. 
26) Reward. 
27) Be ye ready! 


THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 13, 31-35 


This text announces the theme of the entire great 
after-Trinity cycle, the kingdom of heaven. In this 
cycle it sets forth, to begin with, the power of the 
kingdom of heaven. The lines of thought thus worked 
out for the preacher are quite simple, yet they are 
wonderfully great. It is a marvelous kingdom into 
which Christ ushers us, none other like it on earth. 
But to picture the power of it the divine Painter does 
not take some great earthly realm built by Cesar, 
Czar, or Sultan, and draw out likenesses from the one 
to fit the other; he uses entirely unexpected com- 
parisons, the tiny mustard seed growing in the garden, 
the unseen yeast-plant spreading in the meal. The 
very smallness of these types throws the kingdom 
they illustrate into relief by contrast —if one has at 
all a proper conception of it. For the common people 
there is something very attractive in the homely 
beauty of this pair of parables. Jesus here steps into 
the humble farmer’s field, where he digs and toils, 
plants and reaps, and by a few simple words leaves 
behind him a glorious vision, such as the plodding 
toiler would never have dreamed of in this place. He 
despises not the work of the humble housewife beside 
her kneading-trough and oven; again a few simple 
words, and the every-day task is lit up with a new, 
glorious meaning which lifts it up far beyond all the 
drudgery and care of things tHat perish, into the 
heavenly light of things that abide and satisfy for- 
ever. A text like this ought to inspire the preacher 
and leave no doubt as to his reaching his hearers’ 
hearts. — The general theme of the text is an objective 
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one, the subjective element recedes in it, yet must not 
be lost. In the sermon the kingdom must not be 
treated in a far-away, distant manner, it must be 
brought into close relation to every heart. For this is 
Christ’s kingdom and our kingdom, its powers are over 
us and in us, in it we live and move and have our 
spiritual being. Everything in and about this king- 
dom concerns us, and the sermon must make us realize 
and feel this at every turn and so reach its fullest 
effect. 


There is a fine order among the parables as Mat- 
thew records them and we may well take it that in that 
order our parables have the place following that of 
the Sower and of the Tares, whether actually spoken 
in connection with them or not. The thought would 
then be, as Chrysostom and Trench sketch it: “From 
that of the Sower the disciples may have gathered 
that of the seed they should sow three parts would 
perish, and only a fourth part prosper; while that of 
the Tares had opened to them the prospect of further 
hindrances which would beset even that portion which 
had taken root downward, and sprung upward; now 
then, lest they should be tempted quite to lose heart 
and to despair, these two parables are spoken for 
their encouragement. ‘My kingdom,’ the Lord would 
say, ‘shall survive these losses, and surmount these 
hindrances, until, small as its first beginnings may 
appear, it shall, like a mighty tree, fill the earth 
with its branches — like potent leaven, diffuse its in- 
fluence through all the world.’” “As Paul speaks of 
that wonderful work of Christ’s love, the Church, in 
a fourfold way, sa the mystery of the kingdom of 
heaven is here set forth in a fourfold manner: in its 
breadth, for the sower casts his seed to the ends of the 
earth; in its length, for the seed of the kingdom — 
mixed with the enemy’s tares — grows till the final 
harvest; in its height, for the mustard seed grows 
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into a heavenly tree overshadowing all earthly trees; 
in its depth, for the leaven penetrates the meal of the 
nations with its all-renewing, spicy power.” Besser. 

V. 31. The kingdom of heaven — heavenly or 
spiritual in its nature. “The kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” Rom. 14, 17. It began in its 
Christian form when Christ came, for the Baptist’s 
message was, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Its consummation is reached when Christ returns at 
the last day. The kingdom of heaven is the invisible 
Church, the communion of saints. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is always the domain of grace in which our 
Savior reigns and dispenses the blessings which he 
has secured for men by his life and death on earth. 
We speak of it as coming when Christ comes with his 
Word, by which he exercises his dominion; we speak 
of it as present now, when Christ has gathered dis- 
ciples around him who believe in him as their Savior; 
we speak of it as future when we look to the consum- 
mation of his gracious purpose in the glories of heaven. 
His kingdom is the Church on earth, the congregation 
of believers in which he reigns with absolute suprem- 
acy over such a people as by his grace he has made 
his willing and loving subjects; and it is the same 
Church when it is rendered trimphant over sin and 
death and has entered into the everlasting inheritance 
of the saints in light, and when the redeemed shall 
behold him in his glory and adore him forevermore.” 
Loy, Sermon on the Mount, p. 30. The kingdom of 
heaven is viewed in our parable, not as to its inner 
life, beauty or blessedness, but as to its wonderful 
manifestation in the world; we are shown here the 
power of this kingdom as it unfolds itself in a visible 
manner. 

Like unto a grain of mustard seed, Swoia xdxunw 
owétews, namely, the garden mustard, Sinapis nigra, 
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for it is here classed among “herbs,”’ not the mustard 
tree Salvadora persica. Who would ever have thought 
of comparing the great spiritual kingdom of Christ 
with so insignificant a thing as a grain of mustard 
seed? The comparison is the more striking when we 
note that the seed really is Christ himself. Some 
think not only of the size of the seed, but also of its 
pungency when reflecting on the choice of this symbol ; 
Irenzus calls it “fiery and austere’; Trench speaks 
of its “active energy” and quotes an unknown author 
who tells us how it draws up the face and brow, moves 
to tears, yet is wholesome for the body. “Its heat, its 
fiery vigor, the fact that. only through being bruised 
it gives out its best virtues, and all this under so in- 
significant an appearance and in so small a compass, 
may well have moved him (Christ) to select this seed 
by which to set forth the destinies of that word of the 
kingdom, that doctrine of a crucified Redeemer, which, 
to the Greeks foolishness, and to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, should prove to them that believed ‘the power of 
God unto salvation.’ ” 


Which a man took and sowed in his field. | 
Trench makes the “man” to mean Christ himself, “in 
that by a free act of his own he gave himself to that 
death whereby he became the Author of life unto 
many; as he himself had said, ‘Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit’ (John 12, 24).” But 
we prefer to take the “man” as referring to the Father, 
since it is not by any means the death of Christ alone 
which is here had in mind, but his entire life and 
work including his death, as he himself has said, “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son,” 
etc.; “God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.” John 3, 16-17. Matth. writes “field,” év 16 
dyed; Luke “garden,” eis xijov éavtot. Both may be 
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taken in the same sense as describing the world (John 
3, 16). The world is indeed God’s field or garden, for 
he made it and it belongs to him, though sin has sadly 
filled it with weeds, briars and stones. Yet a difference 
may be made, allowing for the fact that Christ repeated 
this parable: the “field” is taken in the one narration 
for world, and in the other, “garden” for the Jewish 
people, for “salvation is of the Jews’ (John 4, 22), 
and God by special cultivation made the chosen people 
his “garden” on earth. Took, i«fdv, shows that this 
wonderful mustard seed came not from the field itself ; 
Christ came from heaven, he was sent from. above. 
The “sowing” signifies the sending of the Son. 


V. 32. Which indeed is less than all seeds — 
not absolutely, for the botanist knows more minute 
seeds, but relatively, the least of the seeds used in 
planting fields or gardens. Mimedtegov, comparative — 
“less than,” not “the least” as in R. V. What a fine 
illustration for Christ and the beginning of his king- 
dom. How small and insignificant the Babe in Beth- 
lehem looked to the eyes of the world assustomed to 
outward greatness; likewise the work of Christ ending 
in his death, which to the wordly mind looked exactly 
like complete failure. But it is God’s way to choose 
the weak things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty, the things which are not, to bring to 
naught things that are. 1 Cor. 1, 27-28. “What, to 
the eye of flesh, could be less magnificent, what could 
have less of promise, than the commencements of that 
kingdom in his person? Growing up in a distant and 
despised province, till the thirtieth year he did not 
emerge from the bosom of his family; then taught for 
two or three years in the neighboring towns and 
villages, and occasionally at Jerusalem; made a few 
converts, chiefly among the poor and unlearned; and 
at length, falling into the hands of his enemies, with 
no attempt at resistance on his part or that of his 
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followers, died a malefactor’s death upon the cross. 
Such, and so slight, was the commencement of the 
universal kingdom of God; for herein that kingdom 
differs from the great schemes of this world; these 
last have a proud beginning, a shameful and miserable 
end — towers as of Babel, which at first threaten to 
be as high as heaven, but end a deserted misshapen 
heap of slime and brick; while the works of God and 
most of all his chief work, his church, have a slight 
and unobserved beginning, with gradual increase, and 
a glorious consummation. So it is with his kingdom 
in the world, a kingdom which came not with observa- 
tion; so it is with his kingdom in any single 
heart; there too the word of Christ falls like a slight 
mustard seed, seeming to promise little, but effecting, 
if allowed to grow, mighty and marvelous results.” 
Trench. 

But when it is grown, it is greater, etc. 
Meitov, “greater,” not “the greatest” as in A. V.; Luke 
13, 19, ‘“waxed a (great) tree.’”’ ‘‘Moldonatus assures 
us, that in Spain he has seen large ovens heated with 
its branches; often too he has noted when the seed 
was ripening, immense flocks of birds congregating 
upon the boughs, which yet were strong enough to 
sustain the weight without being broken. All this 
was probably familiar to our Lord’s hearers as well, 
and presented a lively image to their minds. « They, too, 
had beheld the birds of the air coming and lodging 
in the branches of the mustard tree, and finding at 
once their food and their shelter there.” Trench. 
“When it is grown,” really ‘‘when it shall be grown,” 
avéndy, (the passive form in an intransitive sense), 
shows with a prophetic touch that it will indeed grow 
and reach a great development, and that this develop- 
ment will be visible in the world. — A comparison is 
made between this growing “herb” and others, of 
which there are many: greater than the herbs, tay 
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haxavov; its greatnes by comparison is added: and 
becometh a tree, dévdgov. There are earthly kingdoms 
and empires — but none of them equal to the kingdom 
of heaven in extent. There are social, scientific, re- 
ligious growths — but again none so great individually 
as the kingdom of heaven. “All other religions, 
heathen, Jewish, Mohammedan, though once they had 
their time of bloom, are dead or dying; none of them 
grows, none sends out missionaries to win new souls” 
(at least not from its own impulse, rather only as an 
imitation of Christianity) ; “Christianity alone grows 
in spite of its being almost 2,000 years old, and will 
continue to grow, until it has become that tree ‘whose 
roots embrace the Rock of Ages, whose crown reaches 
to heaven,’ whose leaves and fruit are for the healing 
of nations, and in whose shady branches all manner 
of birds dwell and offer psalms and praises night and 
day to the great God of heaven and earth.” Pank. 
“Thus saith the Lord God; I will also take the highest 
branch of the high cedar, and I will set it; I will chop 
off from the top of his young twigs a tender one, and 
will plant it upon a high mountain and eminent: 
in the mountain of the height of Israel will I 
plant it: and it shall bring forth boughs, and 
bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar: and under it 
shall dwell all fowl of every wing; in the shadow of 
the branches thereof shall they dwell. And all the 
trees of the-field shall know that I the Lord have 
brought down the high tree, have exalted the low tree, 
have dried up the green tree, and have made the dry 
tree to flourish: I the Lord have spoken and have done 
it.” Ezek. 17, 22-24. — The birds coming and lodging 
(really “tenting’’) shows not only the greatness but 
also the character of the development of the kingdom, 
it is beneficial and offers shelter. Food and nourish- 
ment is not mentioned, but may be added. 


In this parable we see the power of the kingdom 
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of heaven in its visible growth. A number of thoughts 
are at once involved or necessarily attached. The 
power of this kingdom is divine. It is a living or- 
ganism and its life and power are undying — all other 
growths of earth have the blight of decay and death 
inthem. The growth continues through all time, which 
means that it shall extend farther and farther over 
the earth (‘this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; 
and then shall the end come,” Matth. 24, 14). The 
kingdom of heaven was among God’s people in the Old 
Testament, but there it was confined; the parable 
describes the kingdom of-the New Testament which 
alone extends to the nations of the earth. While the 
outward reach of the kingdom is here pictured the idea 
is not of a grand outward organization as the ultimate 
development, such as the ideal of Rome. The spir- 
ituality of the kingdom as a kingdom of grace, as the 
communion of saints must be held fast, and this is 
essentially invisible although it manifests its presence 
and power in many visible ways. As the whole king- 
dom grows from an outwardly small beginning, so do 
many of its parts. From Luther and his humble work 
grew the Reformation, from many a missionary’s 
humble labors have come streams of blessing, visible 
now to the Church and the world. The parable 
stimulates faith, encourages our work, fills us with 
joy and hope. The world still despises the kingdom, 
but we glory in it, love it, and give our hearts and 
souls to it. 

V. 33. The inner connection between the two 
parables is so close that the second one was certainly 
spoken immediately after the first. Spake, uttered; 
above, introducing the first, Matthew wrote “set he 
before them”; in uttering them this is what Jesus 
did: set them before his hearers with their interesting 
imagery and their rich store of truth.— Like unto 
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leaven, tiun, probably from té, to ferment, because 
it causes fermentation. There is no doubt as to the 
fact that leaven is extensively used in the Bible as the 
symbol of something evil. It was forbidden in the 
offerings of the Law, Ex. 18, 3; Lev. 2, 11; Amos 4, 5; 
although an exception is mentioned Lev. 23, 17. 
During the Passover week no leaven dared to be left 
in the house of an Israelite. Christ himself used it in 
an evil sense: “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy,” Luke 12, 1; St. Paul, when he 
urges, “Purge out therefore the old leaven,”’ and 
“Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness,”’ 
1 Cor. 5, 7-8; and when he warns us, “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump,” Gal. 5, 9. Some have 
vainly tried to take leaven in an evil sense here, inter- 
preting accordingly. But Christ’s words are plain: 
i Bactkeia tHv ovgavav, the kingdom of the heavens is 
like unto leaven. Though used as. a type of evil in 
many instances, because of its secret, penetrating, 
fermenting (corrupting) qualities, it may be, and is 
here, used as a type of something good, for it has the 
peculiar quality of penetrating flour and making 
dough light, ready for the baking of wholesome bread. 
Other images are similarly used in a double way: 1 Pet. 
5, 8, the devil as a roaring lion, and Rev. 5, 5, Christ, 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah; the serpent as a symbol 
of Satan, Gen. 3, 1, and the serpent as a type of 
Christ, John 3, 14; the dove, as a picture of silliness, 
Hos. 7, 11, and the dove as an image of simplicity, 
Matth. 10, 16. The leaven in this parable images the 
Gospel in its effective, renewing, beneficent power. 
The sum and substance of the Gospel is Christ, and so 
this parable, like the former, points back to the source 
of all power in the kingdom of heaven, the blessed 
Savior himself. “Without me ye can do nothing.” — 
There are other ferments in the world, but all of them 
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are full of the corruptive power of sin which has in- 
vaded every human faculty and effort. None have 
saving power, most of them at best produce only a 
slight temporary benefit of relief from some oppressive 
result of man’s folly. — A woman — where in the first 
place Christ set before us “a man.” This is like the 
parable of the Lost Coin, Luke 15, 18. Trench says 
that by “the woman” the divine Wisdom (Prov. 9, 
1-3), that is the Holy Spirit, may be intended since the 
organ of the Spirit’s working is the Church. We see 
no reason why ‘‘the woman” here may not represent 
the Church directly, since to her the Lord committed 
His Work and the work of. preaching and teaching it 
among all nations; so also in that other parable (the 
Lost Coin) the underlying thought is that the souls of 
God’s children are committed to the care of the Church. 
— Took, Acfotoa, “having taken,” picturesque vernac- 
ular, as Robertson calls it. “From elsewhere . : 
and even such is the Gospel, a kingdom not of this 
world, not the unfolding of any powers which already 
existed therein, a kingdom not rising, as the secular 
kingdoms, ‘out of the earth,’ Dan. 7, 17, but a new 
power brought into the world from above; not a 
philosophy, but a Revelation. The Gospel of Christ 
was a new and quickening power cast into the midst 
of an old and dying world, a centre of life round which 
all the moral energies which still survived, and all of 
which itself should awaken, might form and gather; 
— by the help of which the world might constitute 
itself anew.” Trench. — And hid, évéxevwev followed 
by sis == the action of a woman mixing the yeast with 
the flour in preparing to bake bread. The yeast dis- 
appears from view, then does its work. Here the 
secret power of the Gospel (or kingdom which centers 
in the Gospel) is set before us. “This was wonderfully 
exemplified in the early history of Christianity. The 
leaven was effectually hidden. How striking is the 
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entire ignorance which heathen writers betray of all 
that was going forward a little below the surface of 
society, — the manner in which they overlooked the 
mighty change which was preparing; and this, not 
merely at the first, when the mustard tree might well 
escape notice, but, with slight exceptions, even up to 
the very moment when the open triumph of Christian- 
ity was at hand. Working from the center to the 
circumference, by degrees it made itself felt, till at 
length the whole Roman world was, more or less, 
leavened by it. Nor must we forget, that the mere 
external conversion of that whole world gives us a 
very inadequate measure of the work which had to be 
done; besides this, there was the eradication of the 
innumerable heathen practices and customs and feel- 
ings which had enwoven and entwined their fibres 
round the very heart of society; a work which lagged 
very considerably behind the other, and which, in fact, 
was never thoroughly accomplished till the whole 
structure of Roman society had gone to pieces, and the 
new Teutonic framework had been erected in its room.” 
Trench. By the one word “hid” Christ describes the 
real work of the Church which is the quiet and steady 
mixing of the Gospel with the hearts of men. The 
Church is not to enter the field of politics, sociology, 
or public reform agitation of any kind. When she does 
she usually injures herself and hampers her true work. 
The Gospel leaven is too slow for some men, so they 
“take” other means more effective to their notion. Let 
us keep to the humble housewife work of mixing the 
leaven with the meal, and trust what Christ has 
promised. 

In three measures of meal, ota toils, a saton 
(Hebrew seah) being the third part of an epha; three 
sata — something over one-half bushel; the quantity 
used by Sarah when the Lord and two angels visited 
Abraham, Gen. 18, 6. There is considerable diversity 
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as to what these three measures stand for. They have 
been referred to the three parts of the then known 
world, to the three sons of Noah (Augustine) ; to the 
Greeks, Jews, and Samaritans; to spirit, soul, and body 
(Jerome, Ambrose) ; they have been taken as simply 
indicating a whole; or as stating a usual quantity 
with no special significance (Meyer). For the preacher 
Augustine’s view is probably the best. — Till it was 
all leavened. The aorist indicative with é< records 
an actual past event; the leavening occurred. The 
wonderful power of the leaven is thus revealed: 
mingled with the flour, it penetrates, touches, affects 
every particle—and all this silently and secretly. 
So the Gospel reaches out and works among men. We 
are not ready to say that the leavening here described 
denotes only the saving effect of the Gospel, for the 
Gospel of the kingdom does not save all whom it 
touches, although it affects and changes them, often 
without their knowing it. Compare any land in which 
the Gospel has free course with a land untouched by 
it. It has undermined and overthrown slavery, altered 
the entire status of woman, lifted children to a plane 
of importance, altered many barbarous customs, etc. 
The work constantly progresses, for there is always 
more to do; its highest success is in conversion and 
sanctification of God’s children, in whom the Word 
of God dwells richly. 


In this parable the power of the kingdom is 
described as it works invisibly. Again this is a divine 
power; hidden from the observation of the senses it 
is secret, mysterious, spiritual. It is always a whole- 
some, beneficent (and saving) power, and it proceeds 
steadily in its work and succeeds. Here we learn what 
the Church is to do in the world, how she must devote 
herself to the work of preaching, teaching and spread- 
ing the Gospel. It is a parable to awaken and 
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strengthen faith, patience and hope, and to fill us with 
joy when we see the work done at last. 

V. 34. Matthew uses a restriction: “all these 
things,” taita xdévta, i. e., concerning the kingdom of 
heaven. Besser takes it that this was on a special day, 
when Jesus uttered many parables. It is not necessary 
to do this, for the fact of the case is simply this that 
the main points of Christ’s teaching are illustrated by 
parables or parabolic sayings.— The Prophet is 
Asaph, who speaks in Ps. 78, 2, and is called a prophet 
(seer) in 2 Chron. 29, 30. Matthew quotes the first 
sentence from Asaph according to the LXX trans- 
lation, and the second with an alteration (“of old” — 
“from the foundation of the world’) from the original 
Hebrew. Asaph took the history of the Jews for the 
basis of teaching the people of his day, Jesus takes 
the significant things of God’s creation and of human 
life, since his teaching was intended for all men every- 
where. Asaph is a type of Christ, but the perfection 
of the great Anti-type far outshines the type. It is 
not said here that Christ meant to hide his doctrine 
by means of the parabolic form from his ungodly 
enemies; that thought is found elsewhere. The first 
object of a parable is to reveal, make clear, especially 
difficult things. This is what Matthew expresses in 
the words “utter things hidden from the foundation of 
the world,” i. e., the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven are now uttered and thus revealed. It is only 
because of the inward wilful blindness and hardness 
of heart that some fail to comprehend this revelation. 
Luke 8, 10. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


We may of course divide this text horizontally, between the 
two parables, and then we have two obvious parts. They fit 
well under the theme suggested by the subject of the text we 
have already indicated. The preacher may begin thus: Dur- 
ing the after-Trinity season the wonderful things of the King- 
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dom of Heaven. What a glorious theme! Christ has set it forth 
in those gems of his teaching, the parables; so he does here, 
making the field (or garden) and the kitchen a preacher of his 
Kingdom. 


The Kingdom of Heaven in Its Wonderful Power 


I. Like a grain of mustard seed in the field. 
II. Like a handful of leaven in three measures of meal. 


The material for the elaboration may be gathered from the 
exegetical remarks. — Concentrating a little more, and at the 
same time indicating how the mustard seed and the leaven are 
to be used, we get the following: 


Our Blessed Kingdom 
I, It shelters us.—II. It penetrates us. 


We may, however, also split perpendicularly down through both 
parables. 


The Kingdom of Christ in Its Power 


I, Its beginnings seem so slight. 
II, Its development reaches so far, and 
III. Its penetration is so deep. 


A third way is to gather all the main thoughts together, and 
then by means of synthesis arrange them freely in an order 
that will properly unfold the theme that covers them. Here 
is an effort in this direction: 


The Blessed Kingdom of God, 
Pictured by the Mustard Seed and the Leaven 


After saying: I believe in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, let us add: And in the Holy Christian Church, the 
blessed Kingdom of God on Earth. 


Our Faith in the Kingdom of Heaven 


I. A divine Kingdom. 

II. An unending Kingdom. 

III, A world-embracing Kingdom. 

IV. A soul and life-renewing Kingdom, 
V, A triumphant Kingdom, 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 9, 9-13 


This text is so clear and plain that the preacher 
can hardly help striking the right note, even if he 
pays no attention to the line of thought in which this 
text is the second link. Yet there is a decided ad- 
vantage in knowing that this text is the second in a 
series on the Kingdom of God. Considered in its 
relation to this grand theme this text plainly tells us 
the character and purpose of the Kingdom, it is a 
Kingdom intended for the saving reception of poor 
sinners. Every part of the text fits this thought; for 
not only is a publican and sinner received here, but 
Christ is found in the midst of men of this kind 
endeavoring to save them, yea, he declares this to be 
his great mission, “I am not come to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance,” i. e., into his king- 
dom. This blessed truth is so vital that it is put into 
the foreground here; after viewing the marvelous 
power of the kingdom, the very next thing we should 
have deeply impressed upon us is that it is a kingdom 
for poor, miserable, wretched, outcast repentant sin- 
ners. A blessed kingdom indeed! 

Vv. 9. “From thence’:-— in Capernaum where a 
man sick of the palsy had been healed. Jesus passed 
or walked on until he came by what we may call the 
office of Matthew. Here he saw this man busy at his 
usual work of collecting toll, or taxes. The designa- 
tion a man, dvdewnov, is very wide, and frequently 
connotes weakness, being used in a contemptuous 
sense, then in contrast to évia. Matthew gives himself 
no high name, he is only “a man.” No sinner called 
by Jesus can claim to be more. — Matthew = Theo- 
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dore — gift of Jehovah, the name he bore as an apostle 
of Jesus, his honor-name. Bengel states that we may 
well believe he had no pleasure in his old name Levi 
which was associated with his former sinful occupa- 
tion. Here he puts down his new name, which speaks 
of higher and better things, the name by which he 
has been generally known since. Matthew was the 
son of Alpheus, who, however, was not the same as the 
father of James the Less of like name. His greatest 
work is the composition of the first Gospel, the longest 
of the four, written expressly for Jewish readers as 
the many Old Testament quotations and references 
show. After Christ’s ascension he labored in Judea, 
and then, according to various accounts, in foreign 
lands, one says in Ethiopia, another in Persia and in 
the region about the Euphrates. There is no certainty. 
Likewise we have no sure account of his death, the 
story of his martyrdom being of later origin. — At 
the place of toll. ‘The publicans, properly so called 
(publicani), were persons who farmed the Roman 
taxes, and they were usually, in later times, Roman 
knights, and persons of wealth and credit. They 
employed under them inferior officers, natives of the 
province where the taxes were collected, called properly 
portitores, to which class Matthew no doubt belonged. 
The latter were notorious for impudent exactions 
everywhere; but to the Jews they were specially odious, 
for they were the very spot where the Roman chain 
galled them, the visible proof of the degraded state of 
their nation. As a rule, none but the lowest would 
accept such an unpopular office, and thus the class 
became more worthy of the hatred with which in any 
case the Jews would have regarded it.” Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. Matthew was a tehdvys, a pur- 
chaser of tax privileges; the teA®vov was the house 
where the people came to pay their taxes to the teAdvns. 
— And he said unto him, Follow me, dxohovder por. 
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Matthew here states only the simple, striking fact of 
his call and of his following it. We may well suppose 
that in Capernaum he had heard of Christ and his 
preaching and miracles before this, and that he may 
have come in direct contact with the Savior. From 
that first influence and contact he may have gone back 
to his toll-gathering with the resolve to “exact no 
more than that which is appointed you.” Luke 8, 13. 
We must at least say that he was prepared for the 
great moment that now came into his life. There are 
special hours of grace which God sends us; they come 
as a result of the previous workings of the Spirit, 
and if properly used, lead to glorious results, as here 
in the case of Matthew. To the Pharisees Christ 
could not come and say, Follow me, although they had 
seen and heard the same things as Matthew, for they 
had hardened their hearts against the grace that had 
thus touched them. — Follow me here means to join 
Christ as a disciple or learner, ready to leave all the 
old work of life and take up the new work Jesus would 
impose. For the future apostle it meant a complete 
giving up of the former occupation, whether sinful in 
the usual practice, like that of a publican, or indifferent 
like that of a fisherman. — And he arose and followed 
him, évactés is descriptive. He either closed his office 
or turned it over at once to others. This prompt 
decision and action is a notable thing. It is a fine 
example for us to follow in every Gospel call that 
comes to us. To vacillate and hesitate is to run the 
greatest danger. Many diseases prove fatal because 
the cure was put off from time to time. Lot was too 
slow in leaving the doomed city. The rich young ruler 
could not forsake his great wealth, and it is doubtful 
whether the millstone weight of it was ever taken 
from his neck. One man wanted to follow Jesus well 
enough, but first he meant to bury his dead father. 
Luke 9, 60. Jesus warns him to let the dead bury 
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their dead. Heb. 3, 15: ‘Today if ye will hear his 
voice.” There is a hesitation that may prove fatal. 
How many good intentions pave the way to hell? Re- 
member Felix and the convenient season that never 
came, Acts 24, 25. Matthew, no doubt, suffered some 
considerable loss in obeying Jesus’ call, but he secured 
eternal gain in place of it; so does every faithful 
preacher of the Gospel who gives up a secular career 
with possibly alluring prospects, and follows the 
Master’s call to work in his vineyard. 


V.10. A notable thing is here narrated, there- 
fore the words and it came to pass and behold; 
ajtod avoxemévov, gen. abs., aitod refers to Matthew. — 
The house, not as Meyer for instance has thought, 
the house of Jesus, in which he and his disciples were 
eating, and the publicans and sinners merely came in, 
but the house of Matthew, as Luke 5, 29, plainly 
states, and the publicans and sinners partook of the 
feast. Why Meyer should find a disagreement between 
the evangelists is hard to see. A feast required some 
preparation. This feast surely was some hours after 
Matthew’s call, possibly the next day. Besser finds in 
Matthew’s reticence about the ownership of the house 
the humility of the centurion who thought himself not 
worthy that Jesus should come under his roof. — 
Sat at meat, really “reclined.” This was no casual 
meal, but an important gathering. Matthew and his 
new Master and friends meet the old friends of his 
past life. There is no thought of regret on the part of 
Matthew that he must now leave his former compan- 
ions; on the contrary, there is joy at the new-found 
liberty and an earnest desire that many of his old 
friends might likewise obtain it. Matthew by this 
feast recommends the physician who has healed him 
to his many sick friends. — Publicans and sinners, 
here undoubtedly only men. Publicans are mentioned 
by Matthew together with harlots (21, 31-32), with 
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heathen men (18, 17), and are spoken of in general 
as outside the pale of the Jewish church (5, 46-47; 
11, 19). It was a new sight for the proud, self-right- 
eous Pharisees to see these outcasts treated with con- 
descension and love. Jesus went very far in this 
direction, for: many publicans and sinners came and 
sat down with Jesus and his disciples. The inference 
is that Jesus, who is not mentioned till now, and his 
disciples, such as had already attached themselves to 
him, were specially invited and had accepted this in- 
vitation. There was no danger, however, of a false 
impression on the part of the other guests or of Mat- 
thew. They know why they came, not because they 
found in Jesus the slightest excuse for their sins, but 
because he held out to them the help that would save 
them from their sins. When Christians and Christian 
pastors yield to solicitations and allow themselves to 
be drawn into questionable company and association 
with men of evil life, they are by no means repeating 
what Christ did in Matthew’s house. Jesus had com- 
plete control of the situation and kept control, doing 
his necessary work among sinners. When we can have 
proper control we may also sit down and eat with 
publicans and sinners; but where the control is theirs, 
and we are merely drawn into their company, we allow 
them to drag us down to their level, instead of our 
lifting them up to ours. The young and inexperienced 
have thus frequently been permanently injured, and 
older people (and pastors) have seriously hurt them- 
selves. 

V. 11. We need not speculate on the way these 
Pharisees managed to see what here took place. Their 
eyes were sharpened by hate, and they watched Jesus 
constantly. Their seeing here was, therefore, hardly 
accidental. They probably watched the gathering of 
the guests, some twenty or more, at Matthew’s house, 
and then, when the feast was ended and the guests 
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began to leave, put their evil question to the disciples. 
"Edeyov, imperf., shows that the thing was repeatedly 
urged by the questioners. — They spoke to the dis- 
ciples, but Jesus answers for them. Did the Pharisees 
fear to face Jesus directly? It may have been. Did 
they want to turn the disciples from Jesus? This, too, 
is probable. But they do not escape the Master’s 
crushing reply, and instead of really raising doubts in 
the hearts of his disciples, they only furnish a fine 
oceasion for strengthening their faith. Jesus takes 
care of his own. Let us not listen to evil conclusions 
and arguments against our Savior, but keep our hearts 
and ears open for his own words, which are light, 
life, and blessed truth. 

-V. 12. The Pharisees argued after the manner 
of the proverb: “Birds of a feather flock together,” 
or “Tell me with whom you associate, and I will tell 
you who you are.” This argument is sound and good 
in its place, only it is not always in place. Here it was 
not. The case was anything but one of ordinary asso- 
ciation. Here were they that are sick, and among 
them a physician. This was the true status of both 
parties ; so they had met and only so. It would be ridic- 
ulous for a physician to keep himself aloof from the 
sick; his very business is to deal with them, without 
contaminating himself, in order to cure them. Jesus 
as the Messiah is the true Physician, ioteds: “I am the 
Lord that healeth thee,” Ex. 15, 26; comp. Jer. 8, 22. 
We know his power and remedies: the grace of God, 
the means of grace (Word and Sacrament), his Holy 
Spirit, his atoning merits, his own cleansing blood. — 
And these publicans were they that are sick, ot xoxéc> 
éxovtes, those in evil condition. Their disease was sin, 
the all-pervading poison in our systems. Sin takes 
many forms, but is always sin and always a deadly 
disease. Original sin is described as a disease by the 
Augsburg Confession, Art. II: “without the fear of 
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God, without trust in him, and with fleshly appetite,” 
and “this disease, or original fault is truly sin, con- 
demning and bringing eternal death now also upon 
all that are not born again by Baptism and the Holy 
Ghost.” The Apology adds: “that Original Sin con- 
tains also these diseases, viz., ignorance of God, 
contempt for God, the being destitute of fear and 
confidence in God, inability to love God. These are 
the chief faults of human nature, conflicting espe- 
cially with the first table of the Decalogue.” Mark 
7, 21-23: “For from within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, mur- 
ders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciv- 
iousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 
all these evil things come from within, and defile the 
man.” . Besser takes various sins and pictures them 
as disease. Thus: inflammation, the tongue-disease, 
James 3, 6; inflammation of the eyes, 1 John 2, 16; 
foul fever, Col. 3, 5; cancer, or the love of money, 
1 Tim. 6, 9, etc.; consumption or spiritual decline. 
The diseases of the body often mock the physician’s 
effort at cure; but all this dreadful host of spiritual 
diseases is fully subject to our heavenly Physician’s 
remedies. Only they die in their sins who refuse to 
take his remedies. Our Confessions use this passage 
repeatedly in connection with the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, showing that it is meant for those who are 
“weary and heavy-laden with their sins, with the fear 
of death, temptations of the flesh and of the devil,” 
Jacobs, 484, 71; 614, 70. 
V. 13, if not directly spoken to the Pharisees, 
was certainly meant for them. Jesus quotes Hos. 6, 6, 
according to the LXX, which agrees with the orig- 
inal, compare Micah 7, 18: “He delighteth in mercy.” 
Mercy, #ie0s, in the sense of pity or sympathy with 
the suffering. God’s wonderful mercy embraces us 
and so wants to fill us with the quality of mercy. “Be 
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ye therefore merciful, as your Father is also merciful.” 
Luke 6, 36. ‘Sacrifice,’ dvoia, the gift itself and the 
act of bringing it, is put in opposition to “mercy,” so the 
latter must mean human mercy; here the mercy that 
ought to delight in bringing the true physician and his 
help to them that are sick. This the Pharisees not 
only lacked, but failed to understand. To their blind 
eyes the Scriptures were dark in this vital point, as 
in so many others. They made their boast and reliance 
the outward act of sacrifice, and omitted that which 
could alone make this act acceptable unto God, divinely- 
wrought mercy and love in their hearts, the reflection 
of God’s mercy to them. They simply scorned and ex- 
pelled publicans and sinners, and made no effort to 
reach and help them. A similar disposition some- 
times crops out among church members today. We 
must all keep on with our lesson, Learn what this 
meaneth. — The lesson is easier in every way since 
Christ has shown us how to learn it, and what it means, 
as he did here in Matthew’s house. — For I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners. The addition 
“to repentance” should be struck out, as not belonging 
to the text. The “sinners” are the “sick” described 
above. “The righteous” are ‘‘the whole” who “have 
no need of a physician.” Those who are really whole 
certainly need no physician. The Pharisees were 
“whole” only in their imagination; in reality they were 
sick with the worst of all diseases, the fixed idea of 
being whole. Christ points out the symptoms of their 
disease when he reveals their wilful blindness, their 
stony unmercifulness, which always appears in proud 
self-righteousness. In silencing their slander about 
himself he uses an unanswerable argumentum ad 
hominem; he takes them at their word when they sup- 
pose themselves whole. But his argument never once 
grants that they are whole, quite the contrary. As 
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the Messiah Christ is and must be the great Physician. 
They could hardly avoid the question: Do not we need 
him also? has he not help for us also? But in refusing 
to accept his help they force Jesus to pronounce the. 
sentence of judgment upon them: he cannot help them, 
because they will not accept his help, which is for 
sinners only —and they dream of being far different 
from these “publicans and sinners”: “God, I thank 
thee, that Iam not as other men ... . or evenas 
this publican.” Luke 18, 11. The argument has an- 
other edge; as the Pharisees considered themselves 
“whole” and “righteous,” so they considered the pub- 
licans, etc., “sick” and “sinners’’; here Jesus again 
takes them at their word; he has come to heal, so he 
must “call” them. — Call — invite into the kingdom 
of God, i. e., with the saving power of grace. This 
call reaches the heart, sore and stricken with sin, and 
kindles the spark of faith. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The Kingdom of God, spreading like a mustard tree, secret- 
ly winning and influencing like leaven, is doing all this in a 
world of sinners, which brings us to the most blessed thing that 
ean be said about it, it is intended for poor sinners the world 
over, to rescue, uplift, and save them. 


O the Blessedness of Christ’s Kingdom: 
Sinners Are Called Into It! 


TI. You see it when Christ calls the publican, Matthew. 

II. You see it more clearly when Christ eats with pub- 
licams and sinners. 

III. You see it with fullest clearness when Christ ex- 

plains his whole mission as the Savior of sinners. 


This outline embodies a simple analysis of the text.—If we 
keep the idea of the Kingdom from the previous text, we may 
connect the thought of sinners with that in this obvious way: 
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The Kingdom of God a Kingdom for Sinners 


I. At its head stands the great Helper of sinners. 
II. Through its portals none but poor sinners enter. 
III. In all its domain hosts of pardoned sinners praise 
God. 


We may also combine the idea of the Kingdom with what Jesus 
says about the sick: 


The Kingdom of God a Place Where the Sick Are Made Whole 


I. The sick that are treated. 

II. The physician who treats them. 
III. The remedy provided. 
IV. The cure effected. 


: 4 
Certain hymns will come to mind as one ponders over this 
attractive text. Here is a couplet: 


“Blessed He Who can Believe 


Jesus Sinners doth Receive!” 


I, This was his mission. The merey of it —the in- 
conceivableness of it for the self-righteous — the 
comfort of it for us. 

II. This was his work. The preparatory work on 


. Matthew, on the publicans and sinners, even on 
the Pharisees. — “Follow me!’ — The life with 
Christ. 


III. This was his joy. The feast with Matthew — the 
feast through the ages since — the joy in heaven 
through eternity. 


» * 
" 


THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER. TRINITY 


Luke 15, 11-32 


This pearl of Gospel texts, this crown of all par- 
ables, this Evangelium in Evangelio deserves a first 
place among the texts used for regular preaching. A 
sermon on it will be appreciated by our people who 
never hear it in the old gospel series. Much might be 
said in praise of it; here only a word on its position 
in this series. The burden of the last text was, that 
sinners are received into Christ’s kingdom; the burden 
of this text it, how sinners enter the kingdom. In the 
last text we marveled at the mercy of the Lord, we 
heard his call, saw his condescension, heard the gra- 
cious and comforting description of his mission. Now 
we look closely at the sinner, observe the change that 
takes place in him, hear him speak, expressing repent- 
ance and faith, and thus see him received by the 
Father. Of course, there is much more in the text, and 
one sermon will never begin to exhaust it. There is 
especially the section on the older brother and the 
detailed description of the younger son’s leaving the 
father’s house. Both deserve attention, but here only 
as subsidiary elements. They simply must recede be- 
fore the grand theme that dare not be slighted, which 
is the return of the prodigal. A strong subjective 
element lies in the text, a heart-touch of appeal that 
must color the whole sermon. It is a wonderful story, 
but always your story and mine, however the preacher 
tells it. The grand doctrinal content of the sermon 
will be Conversion and Justification, these two bound 
together. Clothed in the beautiful, touching imagery 
of this text, which has inspired many a poet, painter, 
and preacher, and placed in the grand line of thought 
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on the Kingdom of God, this text ought to produce 
the very finest of sermons. 

The parable of the Prodigal son is a link in that 
finest line of parables filling the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel. First the love of Jesus 
Christ in the image of the Good Shepherd; secondly 
the work of the Christian Church in the Woman 
Seeking the Lost Coin; then our parable, the sinner’s 
return to God. These are followed by the lesson on 
Christian life and stewardship in the Unjust Steward, 
and by the grand conclusion, the glimpse into the 
eternal world, in the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. : 

V. 11. And he said, A certain man had two 
sons. This simplicity is the soul of beauty. The 
Father in heaven is pictured by this earthly father. 
There is difference of opinion as to who is meant by 
the two sons. The best interpretation, without doubt, 
is that which takes the younger as the type of every 
sinner turning from God and choosing the path of 
open godlessness or worldliness, and the older as the 
type of the self-righteous sinner, remaining outwardly 
in the church, but inwardly without saving faith. Both 
are lost, both must return. Usually the younger son 
is taken to refer to the publicans and sinners in 
Christ’s time, and the older son to the work-righteous 
Pharisees (ch. 15, 1-2). 

V. 12. The younger —what a warning to 
youth! Its inexperience, presumption, self-will, dis- 
like of restraint, failure to appreciate Christian home- 
blessings, all come to mind here. Behind the request 
of the younger lies the perversion of the heart which 
has already turned away from the father and the 
father’s house. — Father — what a different tone and 
meaning from the same word in v. 21! “He would 
like to be boss before the time, can hardly wait for the 
father’s death in order to get his portion of the in- 
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heritance.” Luther. — Give me —the request as it 
is made is not in disrespect to the father. According 
to the Jewish law the younger son received half as 
much of the inheritance as the older, Deut. 21, 17; 
and while the older remained at home the younger 
might ask his portion in order to found a home for 
himself. What the real intentions of the younger in 
this case were comes out later; the request as made 
sounds proper, what all it covered is soon apparent. 
In applying this part of the parable it may be said 
that the Father in heaven indeed intends us to have 
our portion, but, alas, what evil intentions and plans 
fill the hearts of those who take their portion! — And 
so the father divided to them, dveiiev, from diaigéo. 
The reason is obvious. The father might have refused, 
declining to make the division at this time, on a request 
that lacked further explanation, but having lost his 
son’s heart the father is not willing to hold his body, 
he will not hold him against his will. So God “divides” 
to the sinner life, health, faculties of mind and body, 
earthiy wealth, a thousand advantages and among all 
these blessings ever some that strongly remind the 
heart of the heavenly Father and the Father’s house 
(“not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance?” Rom. 2, 4; comp. Acts 14,17). The 
sinner “desires to be independent of God, to become 
a god to himself (Gen. 3, 5), and to lay out his life 
at his own will and for his own pleasure. Growing 
weary of living upon God’s fulness, he desires to be, 
and believes that he can be, a fountain of blessedness 
to himself; that, laying out his life for himself, he will 
lay it out better than God would have laid it out for 
him. This sin of pride is the sin of sins; in which 
all subsequent sins are included; they are all but the 
unfolding of this one.” Trench. And this fine ex- 
positor of the parable adds that true children of God 
pray, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
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V. 138. Jesus knew what was in man, and how it 
comes out. The son waits awhile; the inward separa- 
tion always precedes the outward (which, however, 
does not always come out plainly, as we see in the 
older brother). At last the breach shows itself in all 
its terribleness; he turns his back on his father’s 
house, but not to found a home of his own; &xedyunoev 
(absent from his Sijuos), he went among strangers, he 
left home to go elsewhere. Thus the sinner leaves 
the Church, the Communion of saints. What a sad 
moment! Many in their time were baptized, even 
confirmed, and lived for awhile in the Father’s house. 
Where are they now? Ask sad-hearted parents and 
pastors. — They have left the society of their Father, 
they have gone into a far country, «is x®gav paxeav. 
What country can this be but the “world,” of which 
we read, “‘Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever.” 1 John 2, 15-17. How its glitter, its pleasure, 
its promise of good things for the flesh attract. So 
the flame ever attracts the moth — only to burn and 
blast it.— And there he wasted his substance with 
riotous living, dieoxdemoev tiv ovoiav aitot Cav dowtws, he 
scattered his substance living in a manner past re- 
covery; dowto¢ (from odteotu), so that neither his 
goods nor himself were saved. The Lord gives us no 
details; they are not needed, the spectacle is ever be- 
fore us. Neither do we need the salacious descriptions 
of the stage and of novel-writers, which serve only 
to gild the corruption and to tempt the unwary. It is 
the elder brother who describes in an unloving way 
what the Lord has passed over: “which hath devoured 
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thy living with harlots.” Self-righteous men gloat 
over the open failings of others, failing to see their 
own “secret faults,” Ps. 19, 13. Sometimes this “wast- 
ing”’ still retains the form of outward respectability ; 
but it always retains its inward mark, separation from 
God and the delusion that happiness and satisfaction 
can best be found away from God. So the sinner goes 
on until his substance is consumed and he finds him- 
self destitute indeed. . 

V. 14. The hand of Providence is even in the 
godless world. The mighty famine came when the 
prodigal had spent all. Temporal gifts all vanish 
at last. Sooner or later the satisfaction found only 
in the creature, excluding the Creator and Savior, | 
comes to an end. — He began to be in want, the aor. 
jeSato marks the point of the beginning, and the pres. 
inf, votegeiotu the continuance that followed. The lat- 
ter verb implies that now he was last, where he had 
been first. The prodigal’s “want” had a deeper seat 
than he thought, for he had not only lost his “‘portion,” 
but there was nothing left, no inner support and stay, 
no soul-treasure that cannot fade, no strong, abiding 
comfort to support the soul in affliction. When men 
reach this condition the devil often reaps his harvest 
— they commit suicide. With money gone, pleasure 
gone, friends gone, they conclude that all is gone, and 
do the fatal act. But we must not forget that the 
famine and want often arrive while the cup of earthly 
possession still flows to the brim; this is when the 
vanity and emptiness of it all falls upon the soul like 
a blight. 

V.15. Jesus might have brought in the prodigal’s 
return at this point. Thank God, some do return more 
quickly than others. But many go on to the limit as 
here set forth.— What hope was there in this “far 
country”? For the plenty in his father’s house the 
prodigal now had poverty; for the freedom in his 
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father’s house he is now to have servitude; and for 
the honor, degradation and shame.— One of the 
citizens. So there are “citizens” in that “far coun- 
try,” men who have completely adjusted themselves 
to the life apart from God. ‘With all his guilt the 
prodigal was not ‘a citizen,’ but a stranger in that 
‘far land.’” Trench. It is significant that this “cit- 
izen’”’ is described as the owner of “swine,” which were 
an abomination to the Jews. —To such a man the 
prodigal joined himself, glued, attached, éxoAdntn, the 
passive in the sense of the middle; the thought sug- 
gested is that this citizen did not care to keep him, 
hence also the labor the man put him to. This is the 
association that results from the separation from God, 
Sin makes man a companion of swine, in more ways 
than one. — And he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine, xoigovs, shoats, used also of hogs in general — 
an occupation worse than merely degrading, for it 
bore the stamp of sin upon it and had the taste of 
bitterness and shamefulness that results from sin. 
It cut his pride, but it also cut his conscience. The 
fancy gilding and deception were all gone, the galling 
disgrace, the deadly heart-ache alone were left. Still 
there is a mercy in such bitter experience for the sin- 
ner; it is good once for all to end the deception, even 
if the hour be late; it is good really to see and feel the 
consequence of sin, while there is still time to repent, 
for these may bring the sinner to his knees at last. 

V.16. Now comes the final drop in the bitter cup 
—not only “feeding swine,” but feeding himself with 
swine’s food —and lackirig even that. The human 
being thus sinks through sin to the level of the beast. 
This is whither the devil would bring every man, 
whom God intended to be in the divine image. — 
Husks, sod, horn-like pods of the carob tree, the 
Johannesbrodbaum, which flourishes in Syria, Egypt, 
and southern Europe; it bears long, thin sickle-like 
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pods with small, shiny seeds; these pods were eaten 
by the poor, but not as regular food, and are to this 
day used as feed for hogs. ‘‘Husks” stand here for 
all the empty, unsatisfying food offered by the world 
to the starving souls of men. What are its shows 
and shams, it carousals and “good times,” its lies 
and dreams (science falsely so called), but “husks”; 
they fill the belly, but never still the hunger of the 
soul. — The verb xootactiva, from xéetocs, fodder, hay, 
etc., is coarse, but to the point; some codices read 
yeuloa tHhv xotkiav adtot, “to pack his belly full.” Kai 
ovdeic edidov aitG, even this food was denied him, and the 
imperf. tense makes this denial continuous. — If you 
have not reached such a depth as is here described, 
thank God. His mercy saved you from the degrada- 
tion. This parable, however, takes in the whole down- 
ward range of the sinner in his separation from God, 
in order that it may hold out hope and help to all, 
even to the lowest and worst. 

V. 17 brings us to the heart of the parable. And 
this heart of it is the very feature that must stand 
forth prominently in the treatment of the whole text 
in this series? Jesus shows us how the sinner enters 
the kingdom — he is converted, and, v. 22, justified! 
First the masterly description of conversion. It is 
all in the words he came to himself, eis éavtov étov; 
but what that really includes is shown by the detailed 
description that follows. “He came to himself,” that 
implies that heretofore, in his whole course of sin, 
he was beside himself, not in his right mind, insane. 
And it is true, there is neither reason nor sense in 
sin, but the contrary. It was an insane thing for the 
prodigal to leave his father thus, to plunge into riotous 
living, to go on till he ended amid a herd of swine. 
Conversion thus is to become rational, right-minded, 
properly balanced again. It is a sound, rational act 
to turn from sin, its curse and doom, to God, pardon, 
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and salvation. The real turn is in the depth of the 
soul. It comes, not without preparation, yet suddenly 
and in a moment, as here shown in the case of the 
prodigal. There is much. that is mysterious about it; 
it is like a spark of new life come into the dead heart, 
a sudden pulse-beat of vitality, where all was lifeless 
and still before. Just how this is produced God alone 
knows. The means by which it is produced we easily 
infer from Jesus’ further description; they are the 
Law to produce contrition, or sorrow for sin, combined 
with the Gospel to work faith or living trust in God’s 
mercy in Christ Jesus. — How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish here with hunger! What a true, sensible, 
salutary observation! But at the same time what 
confession and acknowledgment of his own folly, that 
he should have left his father’s house and come to 
this. Thus the Holy. Spirit enlightens the sinner’s 
heart. 

V. 18. In the story of the parable there is a 
progress in the return of the prodigal covering some 
time. The elements in the sinner’s conversion are 
separated by this means and set. distinctly before us. 
In reality, however, there is no such passing of time, 
especially no interval between conversion and justifica- 
tion. The sinner is pardoned the moment he is contrite 
and believing. — First then we are shown the con- 
trition when the prodigal comes to himself: Father, 
I have sinned, jwoetov, the 2nd aorist acknowledges 
the terrible fact as such. There is no excuse, no ex- 
tenuation, but a full, plain confession of sin. While 
contrition is an inward thing of the heart, its presence 
is always made manifest by an open and sincere con- 
fession; where this is absent, we cannot be sure that 
contrition is present. — The confession expresses the 
enormity of the sin: against heaven; it states the 
real essence of sin: and in thy sight, namely against 
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the father, and the veil is thin, behind this father 
we see the real Father. “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.” Ps. 
51, 4. —It even states what the just negative con- 
sequence of the sin is: I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son. Let every sinner learn from this 
sinner. Here is a sample of what contrition ought 
to be, and how it ought to express itself in confession. 
“This willingness to confess is ever noted in Scripture 
as the sign of a true repentance begun; even as the 
sinner’s refusal to humble himself in confession before 
God is the sure note of a continued obduracy.” 
Trench. — But the contrition is mingled with faith. 
The faith shines out in the beginning and in the end; 
it is in the word Father, and in the humble petition: 
make me as one of thy hired servants. Its chief 
element is trust. The whole confession breathes it. 
The humility of it which gives up every claim of its 
own righteousness, every hope of being received for 
anything good in self, even the past claims of sonship, 
is a vital element in true faith, and remains to the 
end in all saving faith in the hearts of sinners accepted 
by God. The Canaanitish woman begged only for a 
crumb and acknowledged herself a dog. Again here 
let us learn. — “The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.” Ps. 51, 17. 

V. 20. In the sinner converted to God this arising 
and coming is one with conversion; to be converted 
is thus to arise and come. The whole transaction with 
the Father is really all in a moment. Besser indeed 
says: “Between the ‘I will arise’ and the ‘he arose’ 
very likely lay hard battles. . . . The way from the 
far country to the father’s house is marked by many 
death-signs: how many arise, but never get through!” 
But he is certainly mistaken. We must guard our- 
selves lest the notions with which revivalists work in 
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producing their “conversions” obtrude themselves in 
our dealing with sinners and in our preaching on 
conversion; they figure on such “battles,” long drawn 
out, and they with their methods may produce them; 
but the Gospel does not work so. Yet the story as here 
told has its counterpart in the sinner as far as the 
following of a spoken confession upon conversion is 
concerned. This usually occurs. Thus in the male- 
factor on the cross; there was first the change in his 
heart, this was followed by the words expressing it 
spoken to his fellow malefactor and to Christ on the 
cross, then came the audible absolution pronounced 
by Christ. So sinners still express their contrition 
and faith, and receive the audible absolution, the 
sentence of pardon, the justification through the Word. 
— How fine and sweet is the description of the 
Father’s mercy! The whole action shows that the 
prodigal is already pardoned, even as the omniscient 
and ever present God pardons the sinner the moment 
he believes. See here the compassion in God’s heart, 
his pity for every fallen wretch (éoxhayzviodn), see 
how he longs to pardon, how he yearns for the sinner’s 
return, and how he embraces the converted soul with 
his love. What a heart to run thus and to kiss 
(xatepidnoev, kissed tenderly). Jesus pictures the mercy 
of the Father in such strong colors because it is neces- 
sary. The oppressed conscience often doubts that 
God really is full of mercy to forgive. How this picture 
must win the sinner’s heart! There is no cause in 
God to make us hesitate, only our own blindness and 
perversion which does injustice to God.—JIn this 
parable the mediatorial work of Christ and his merits 
are not brought forward. Only a part of the whole 
blessed story is here told — but what a blessed part! 
And the rest is easily supplied from other words of 
Scripture. 


V. 21. We have already spoken of this formal 
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confession: Father, I have sinned, etc. “Though 
God may forgive, man is not therefore to forget.” 
Trench. Before the sinner’s lips can frame the words 
God beholds his heart and knows its sincerity. Men 
may require an investigation, God never. — The Father 
breaks into the words of his son ere they are finished. 
(Bengel). Zahn rightly calls this one of the tenderest 
touches in this beautiful parable, the son is spared 
this humiliating petition. 

In v. 22-24 we see the sinner justified and adopted 
(received as a son). A similar act of pardon is 
described Zech. 3, 3-5: “Now Joshua was clothed 
with filthy garments, and stood before the angel. And 
he answered and spake unto those that stood before 
him, saying, Take away the filthy garments from him. 
And unto him he said, Behold, I have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
change of raiment. And I said, Let them set a fair 
mitre upon his head. So they set a fair mitre upon 
his head, and clothed him with garments. And the 
angel of the Lord stood by.’’ —The best robe, 
stony tiv xeotyv, in the place of his vile swine-herd’s 
garments; really “the first,’ foremost and thus best, 
with the emphasis on the adjective since it has the 
article, not the noun. Thus the sinner “puts on 
Christ,” Gal. 3, 27; “he hath clothed me with the 
garments of salvation, he hath covered me with the 
_ robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with 
her jewels.” Is. 61, 10. This is the “wedding gar- 
ment,” Matth. 22, 11, which stands for the imputation 
to the sinner of the merits and righteousness of Christ. 
— Put a ring on his hand, doxtéiov, a further mark of 
sonship. The same blessed truth in other form is 
found in Hosea 2, 19-20: “I will betroth thee unto me 
for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto me in right- 
eousness, and in judgment, and in lovingkindness, and 
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in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto me in faith- 
fulness: and thou shalt know the Lord.” Trench 
refers the ring to the sealing of the Spirit: “ye were 
sealed with that holy Spirit of promise,” Eph. 1, 13; 
“who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts,” 2 Cor. 1, 22. — Shoes on his 
feet, txodjpata — slaves might run barefooted, not the 
son. Zech. 10, 12: “I will strengthen them in the 
Lord, and they shall walk up and down in his name.” 
Paul describes the Christian as having his “feet shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of peace,” Eph. 
6, 15. In God’s pardoning reception of the sinner he 
- gives him shoes not merely to honor him as a son 
and heir, but also to show his confidence in the sinner 
that now he will walk as befits a son and heir. — 
Bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat and 
make merry; the final verb a hortative subjunctive, 
payovtes evpgavd@uev (the passive in sense of middle), 
now including besides the servants himself and his son. 
There is no allusion here either to Christ sacrificed 
for us; nor to the Eucharist. This is the counterpart. 
to the ending of the previous parables: “Likewise, 
I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” Yes, 
it was true what the prodigal said when sitting among 
swine in the far country, ‘““How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare.” 
What a contrast with that “far country,” where even 
the “husks” were denied him, and here without any 
work he sits down to the full feast of joy. “Thou 
preparest a table before me,” Ps. 23, 5. The food in 
our heavenly Father’s house satisfies and restores; 
there shall never be a lack to the faithful children. — 
For (é6u, because) this my son— mark the word! 
— was dead, and is alive again, came to life again, 
avétnoev. This is the joy of the Father’s merciful heart, 
and all his “household” share in it. “You hath he 
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quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Eph. 2, 1; 1 John 3, 14. The life away from God is 
spiritual death; saving faith is the true life of the 
soul, and it shall never die, John 11, 26.— He was 
lost, and is found. “As sheep going astray,” 1 Pet. 
2, 25; “all we like sheep have gone astray,” Is. 53, 6. 
Here this parable meets the two that precede it. 
“Lost” to God and the kingdom of God is every stray- 
ing sinner, a prey to the devil; “found” is every con- 
verted sinner and lost to Satan. What a world of 
blessedness in. the two simple words “alive” — 
“found” ! — And they began to make merry; all was 
done very quickly. But the feast is not described, nor 
the conversation that took place during it. The cel- 
ebration ended with music and dancing. Something 
that happened while this was in progress is added. 
V. 25. Another son is lost, or at least in the 
gravest danger of being lost. His story is entirely 
different from that of his brother, as he is lost or on 
the verge of being lost in his own father’s house. 
How is that possible? Through self-righteousness. 
In a masterly way Jesus shows this in the story. — 
In the field, working hard, but like those laborers in 
the vineyard who worked only to secure the pay, and 
got that and nothing more. — Music and dancing 
not after the modern fashion with the sexes mingling 
and embracing. “It would be alien to the manners 
and the feelings of the East, to suppose the guests 
themselves engaged in these diversions: they would be 
but listeners and spectators, the singers and dancers 
being hired for the occasion.” Trench. =weovia is 
really the music made by several players together, 
and we might translate: orchestra or concert; the 
yooss is the choral-dance, with certain gestures and 
perhaps also steps; the xogot could be “heard” only 
through the accompanying music. — Called to him 
one of the servants and inquired what these things 
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might be; éva tov xaidov, einen der Burschen, one of the 
young fellows (of the servants, doti0). The optative 
with év in the indirect question is transferred un- 
changed from the direct; the indeclinable ti is often 
used as a predicate with a plural subject, here tatra. 
How aloof this older brother stands; he never took 
for granted that there must be just cause for the happy 
sounds he heard; the celebration he characterizes as 
“these things’; he does not go to the father, but asks 
a servant. In all this the spirit of the self-righteous 
man appears. The feast that mercy prepares, the 
joy of the Father’s heart and all that causes it is 
strange, foreign, incomprehensible to him. Why? we 
shall soon see. — The servant makes answer using 
the words thy brother — thy father. But there is no 
response and echo of love. One may well ask, Are 
they really his brother, his father still, in the full 
sense of the word? or has he become inwardly alienated 
from them? 


V. 28. But he was angry and would not go in, 
jerev, imperfect, as if resisting repeated urgings — 
the very action of the Pharisees! — how different, 
how totally different from the mercy and joy in the 
heart of him whom he called father! There are those 
among church members who are little pleased with 
the reception of repentant prodigals. But behold a 
new mercy, fully as great as the one we have already 
seen: his father came out and intreated him, xagexdaer. 
The Father seeks the lost, just as the Son, our Savior 
does. Where this elder brother deserved the strongest 
rebuke the father meets him with gentle, loving, 
patient entreaty. Observe the imperfect tense, it 
denotes repeated entreaty. What a spectacle, the 
Father begging the sinner to come in! — V. 29. But 
now all the blindness, perversity, and hardness of the 
self-righteous soul comes to the surface. As’ with the 
younger son there was hidden alienation of the heart 
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that did not come out at once, so with this older one. 
The occasion has come at last to reveal himself as he 
really is. Hear his boastful claim: Lo, these many 
“years do I serve thee, and his boastful assertion: and 
I never transgressed a commandment of thine. This 
is rank self-righteousness. It serves, dovieto — to 
establish merit before God, a righteousness of its own 
(“not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law,” Phil. 3, 9, says St. Paul). It dreams of never 
having transgressed, ovdéxote xagiitov (“all these have 
I kept from my youth up,” Luke 18, 21). Yet in the 
very utterance of the words God’s greatest command- 
ment, that of love, is broken. — For himself the older 
brother claimed perfection, not so for his father: 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends — withholding just dues — but 
when this thy son came .. . thou killedst for 
him the fatted calf — acting with unjust partiality! 
So the self-righteous accuse God himself. Note the 
contrast between éomov, just any kid, and tov ottevtov 
nooxov, the fatted calf, intended for a special occasion; 
I, thy faithful son — this thy son, 6 vids oov otto (con- 
temptuous) ; thy living, forgetting that the father had 
been content to divide and had given the older son the 
double portion; ~atagayav, hath devoured, consumed 
and eaten up in a wasteful manner; with harlots — 
an evil surmise on his part. What a sad condition of 
heart! What insane blindness and baseness — so like 
that of the younger son in its inwardness, although 
this man had not gone from his father outwardly and 
had not landed among swine. — Might not the father 
have turned upon him in anger, denouncing his wicked 
words and heart? ‘He does the opposite, but with 
firm, unshakable word: Son, tévov, really: “child,” 
with a touch of tenderness — if thou be child of mine 
indeed and still; for this is not filial language. Thou 
art ever with me, yea, with me — what “friends” can 
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you have that would require you to turn from me to 
make merry with them?—and am I not your best 
friend? — All that is mine is thine — kid, calf, and 
all the house and field; for had it not been divided to - 
him? And more than all, the father was his in the 
bargain! So Jesus, in whom was the Father, as he 
uttered these words was truly “intreating” the Phari- 
sees to forsake their self-righteousness. To have the 
Father as our Father in never-ending mercy — is this 
not our highest possession? To have all that is his 
as our own through the merciful adoption as sons, 
is this not more than all the world besides? — But 
it. was meet to make merry and be glad, é5«1 — won- 
derful meetness!—clear only to him who knows 
something of the love and mercy that requires joy 
when the sinner repents. Shall there not be joy when 
death is turned to life, spiritual death into everlasting 
life? when the lost is found, the lost soul, for which 
God gave his only begotten Son, found by the heavenly 
grace that sought it? 

Abruptly the parable ends. There is a purpose in 
it. First for the hearers (Luke 15, 2, “the Pharisees 
and scribes murmured”), this ending presented the 
pointed question to them, Would they, who were pic- 
tured by this elder brother, yield, fall at the feet of 
the heavenly Father, confess their sin and wrong, drop 
their self-righteous claims and folly, and throw them- 
selves upon the Father’s mercy above? Ah, what joy 
would that have been—a double finding, a double 
coming to life! Secondly, for us all, who are ever 
prone to think self-righteous thoughts, even in our 
Father’s house; and for us a warning. Oh that we 
may not get upon this wrong course! We know not 
how that older brother finally acted and answered. It 
almost looks as if he turned away for good from his 
father: No, we will not go and do likewise — by the 
help of God we will not! 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The parable is a narrative, and for homiletical purposes 
may therefore be divided into its natural parts, just like any 
other narrative. One might take the simple theme:. The Story 
of the Prodigal, and then retell that story in the sermon, part 
after part, weaving in with each the natural application: 
1) How he left home; 2) How he fared in the far country; 
3) How he came back home; and 4) The brother he had left at 
home. You may put this into finer shape, dress it up and polish 
it more, even as the parable is a work of beauty, the idea, how- 
ever, may be left quite the same. Thus one way is to derive the 
formulation from the text itself, as we have just done. Another 
way is to draw the formulation from the use of the text made in 
the sermon,.i. e. from the application decided on. And there is a 
third way, a combination of the two just described: in formula- 
ting combine the expressions of the text with applicatory terms 
or expressions. Naumann, in his parts, illustrates the second 
way of formulating: She Story of the Prodigal, in the sense: 
What must we see in it? I. Here is sin in its wretchedness; II. 
Here is repentance in its sincerity; III. Here is grace with the 
fulness of its comfort. This omits the brother, which some may 
prefer to do, since in most homiletical arrangements this portion 
of the text is a bit difficult to fit in smoothly; it often appears 
like an appendix. Naumann’s theme is drawn from the parable, 
only the parts are from the application. Here is one in which 
the theme is applicatory, as well as the parts: 


Come, Let Us Go Home! 


I. It is our true home, our Father’s house. 
II. No other place can be home for us. 
Ill. Our Father is waiting for us at home. 
IV. The way home is easy to find. 
V. How blessed the joy when we all are at home! 


We might combine text and application in this theme, and make 
it read: The Prodigal’s Return Calls to Us: Come, Let Us Go 
Home! — Johann Rump has: “Return, Ye Backsliding Children,” 
derived from Jer. 3, 22. The author is compelled to say that 
themes of this kind, drawn from other passages of Scripture, 
are never good. They always sound as if one is preaching on 
that other passage. They thus sound misleading. Themes of 
this type, though they persist in homiletical works, are really 
unnecessary, quite so, because so many other far better themes, 
far closer to the text and to the ideas of the sermon, may easily 
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be found. Unless one is told so in the sermon he would hardly 
know that Rump’s theme is from Jeremiah, and when he is told, 
he will wonder why Rump went that far away to get his theme, 
so many others lying near at hand. Rump’s parts are: 1) to 
liberty; 2) to peace; 3) to mercy; 4) to humility. Apart from 
the appropriateness of these terms, one essential is lacking, evi- 
dently required by the theme, namely the information how back- 
sliding children may accomplish this return. In other words, the 
split should be made on the term “return.” 


In the following outline there is a synthetic feature in 
making part three take care of the elder brother: Sinners are 
called into the kingdom — and here we see one entering in. 


The Prodigal: Christ’s Wonderful Picture of How the Sinner 
Comes Into the Kingdom. 


I. O the folly of the sinner! 
II, O the deception of the world! 
III. O the delusion of self-righteousness! (The elder 
brother. ) 
IV. O the blessedness of the pardon! 
V. O the joy of the reception! 


Here the effort is made throughout to combine in the formulation 
the text thoughts and the applicatory sermon thoughts. The 
parts corresponding are exclamations, and if their tenor is 
adhered to in the elaboration the sermon ought to be more 
dramatic and lively. Anyway, prosy sermons tend to sleepiness. 


Looking at our text from the doctrinal standpoint we see 
that it deals with the sinner’s conversion, or even more directly 
and in a more explanatory way with the sinner’s pardon or 
justification. This makes the father’s action most prominent, 
i. e. picks up the entire text at this point. In fact we here have 
a lovely picture of what‘takes place in the sinner’s justification. 
Perhaps the word “pardon” would suit better for the general 
imagery here used — that is a separate point to determine. The 
theme might be: 


The Prodigal Pardoned by His Father. 


And the parts may be: I. His sin; II. His repentance; III. His 
absolution; IV. His reinstatement. This omits the elder brother. 
To bring him in is highly desirable in a sermon on justification, 
because he illustrates self-righteousness which always forfeits 
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pardon. So it will probably be better to pivot the theme on the 
father, not on the prodigal directly: What is the finest part in 
the parable we have just read? Of course, we rejoice in the 
return of the prodigal son, in his repentance, open confession 
of sin, and in his happy reinstatement. But undoubtedly the 
highest thing in this wonderful parable is the action of the 
father throughout, especially his pardoning grace. Let us look 
at the heart of this parable, at 


The Prodigal’s Father, 
An Illustration of Our Heavenly Father’s Grace and Pardon. 


I. He longs for his lost son’s return. 
II. He runs and embraces his wretched son. 
Ill. He cuts short his confession with the word of 
pardon. 
IV. He reinstates him with honor and joy. 
V. He goes out and pleads with his self-righteous elder : 
son. 


Doctrine preached in this fashion, by Biblical illustration or 
Biblical example, is highly attractive to our hearers, and no 
pains should be spared on a clear and vivid presentation. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 5, 13-16 


The progress from the foregoing text to this one 
is very plain. There we saw how the sinner gets into 
the kingdom — here we see what he must be after he 
is in the kingdom. This is the general relation of the 
two texts to each other. Looking more closely we 
find that in getting into the kingdom (his. father’s 
house) the sinner leaves the world (the far country). 
The question is, Does he leave it so that he is forever 
separate from it, without any obligation or duty 
toward it? This text is the answer. He enters into 
a new and striking relation to the world by having 
come into the kingdom; formerly its dupe, slave and 
prey, he is now for it a salt, a light, a city on a hill. 
These illustrations point not only to the duty of those 
in the kingdom toward the world, i. e., the influence 
they must exert and the work they must do, but 
especially also to their character, to the kind of people 
they must be (salt, light, city), in order to exert such 
influence and do such work. This thought is em- 
phasized by the reference to a possible loss of the 
essential quality belonging to Christ’s disciples, and 
the sad consequences. The simplicity of the illustrative 
symbols of the text combined with such great depth 
and convincing power must ever attract the preacher, 
and feeling the force of Jesus’ words in his own soul 
he will be enthused to make all his hearers feel it 
likewise. 


‘Yueis éoté td dhas tis iis, you, with emphasis. Who 
are these people so prominently put forward? Evi- 
dently the disciples of Christ who believe in him, as 
they were gathered there on the Mount listening to his 
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preaching. And the number is properly extended to 
include all believers everywhere. Some have tried to 
narrow the word “you” to embrace only the apostles 
and in further application the pastors of the Church, 
although the calling of the twelve disciples as apostles 
is reported much later by Matthew, namely in chapter 
10. Tholuck for instance states: “Also according to 
Luther, Bucer, and Chemnitz properly the office of the 
ministry is spoken of here. To be sure, the word 
refers primarily to those who are to season and light 
the world by being called thereto; but to the extent 
the universal priesthood of Christians is acknowledged 
these in general have a limited participation in that 
calling, as notably a comparison of Phil. 2, 15 with 
v. 14 and 1 Pet. 2, 9 with v. 16 shows.” The idea of 
a special cali of pastors and of a limited participation 
in it by the laity is nowhere indicated in the text, and 
no such separation is found in Phil. and Peter. “The 
fact that, according to our Lord’s ordinance, preachers 
of the Gospel are to receive a special call by the Church 
before they are authorized to perform the public 
functions of the ministry and assume the pastoral 
office, has led some to entertain the opinion that only 
such as hold this special office are the salt of the earth. 
There is no reason in the text and the circumstances, 
as there in none in the nature of the subject set forth, 
that would justify such a limitation of the powers and 
privileges and duties of believers in Christ, who are a 
peculiar people and a royal priesthood and as such 
have the calling in common to show forth the praises 
of him who has called them to his marvelous light. 
The Gospel is given to every believer, else he could 
not be a member of Christ’s kingdom, and the com- 
mand is given to every one to make known the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, that others too may enjoy 
them.” Loy, Sermon on the Mount, p. 76. Dryander 
in preaching on the text says that many have the hazy 
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notion, which is a remnant of Romanism, or imported 
from there, that a certain indefinite something called 
the Church is the salt of the earth. You are the 
Church, if Christ is in you. The text refers to every 
individual believer. — Are, not “ought to be,” plainly 
and directly “are”; and Westcott and Hort accent éoté 
on this account. This states a fact. In preaching we 
incline to turn the fact into an admonition. This may 
serve its purpose in the sermon, but even the admoni- 
tion would be stronger if the solid incontrovertible 
fact in the case were set forth with more power and 
positiveness. A believer is salt; the nature of the 
faith in him makes him salt. If he is not salt he is 
no believer. — Salt. A great deal may be said about 
salt. Thus: “Salt is good,” Mark. 9, 50. It is neces- 
sary and indispensable. A symbol of purity for its 
whiteness and preservative qualities. Used in Jewish 
sacrifices, while honey and leaven were forbidden, Lev. 
2, 138; Ezek. 48, 24; Mark 9, 49, “every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt.” Used in cementing covenants, 
Numb. 18, 19; 2 Chron, 138, 5. Elisha purified the 
water of Jericho with salt, 2 Kgs. 2, 21. A pinch of 
salt was put in the child’s mouth at Baptism in the old 
church, with the words: Accipe sal sapientiae in vitam 
aeternam. The Arab held inviolate one with whom he 
had eaten salt. Among these many ideas about salt 
only one applies in this word of Christ: its power to 
counteract corruption. We omit the additional power 
to render food seasoned with it palatable. Meyer and 
Stellhorn mention only the first; the latter thus: 
“Since the fall of Adam and Eve, and in consequence 
of it, mankind, together with their abode and sur- 
roundings, have been in a state of corruption and 
decay, spiritually, morally, and physically. If it had 
not been for the seed that God in his mercy and loving- 
kindness has always been preserving from this mass 
of corruption, it would long ago have been impossible 
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for God to bear with it any longer. This holy seed, 
these children of God, they are the salt that by its 
divinely given powers, the means of grace and a life 
in faith and love, prevents the corruption and decay 
from becoming unbearable to God. And this is their 
office to the last of the days.” Loy indeed gives the 
wider references: “The purpose of salt is to prevent, 
decay and to impart savor and taste. It is a preser-| 
vative and a relish. Applied to food it prevents 
putrefaction, and renders agreeable to the palate what 
would otherwise be insipid. ‘Can that which is un- 
savory be eaten without salt?’ Hence it was ordered 
to be used in sacrifices. ‘Every obligation of thy meat 
offering shalt thou season with salt, neither shalt thou 
suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking 
from thy meat offering: with all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt.’ Lev. 2, 138. It was a symbol of 
purity. The offering should not be putrid or un- 
seasoned. Therefore our Lord commands his dis- 
ciples: ‘Have salt in yourselves and have peace one ' 
with another.’ Mark 9, 50. And St. Paul says: ‘Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how. to answer every man.’ Col. 
4, 6.” Yet in the application Loy too, holds to the single 
thought expressed negatively thus: Christians “arez 
designed to be a purifying element in the mass of cor 
ruption which mankind has become through th 
malignant work of Satan’; and positively: “They are, 
the salt through whom, by the appointment and’ 
blessing of God, salvation should come to all the ends 
of the earth.” As far as “rendering palatable” is 
concerned it must be remembered that the corrupt 
world is never palatable to God because here and there 
Christians are found exerting their influence; men 
become palatable to God only when the salt so enters 
them that they in turn are salt, i. e. believers in Christ. 
Besser well says that the world would like us Chris- 
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tians better if we were honey, instead of being salt 
which is sharp and biting to the taste. Salt, properly 
speaking, is not a food, and it is a mistake to speak 
of it as such in a general way in preaching. — Of the 
earth, tis vis—in the other figure: the light of the 
world, tot xdouov. In extent these are alike —a tre- 
mendous reach for all the earth is meant; and for all 
of it only one salt: YOU! “Earth” is correlated with 
corruption and decay; “world” with darkness. — The 
question remains, How can Christ say so much of us? 
Answer, Because he dwells in us and has made us 
what we are, and because his grace and mercy are 
active in us changing us inwardly and making us 
effective so that he and his Spirit are able to work 
through us. The kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory are God’s — only indirectly ours. 

But if the salt have lost its savor (évaiov yévntat, 
Mark 9, 50): éév poeaviy, if it should become ugdy, 
tasteless, imagines this as actually occurring, not as 
merely hypothetical, a case really impossible. Some 
have sought to verify this in nature, by referring to 
one or two travelers who claim to have found salt 
rock the outer crust of which was tasteless. But this 
is too remote for hearers such as Jesus was addressing. 
It is far better to remember that in those days the 
production of salt was not always perfect, with the 
result that other ingredients, with chemical properties, 
were mixed with the salt; these might eventually spoil 
the salt by making it bitter and thus useless for ordin- 
ary purposes. It seems best to assume that Jesus had 
such cases in mind when he spoke of the salt becoming 
“saltless,” dvahov, and uwedy, tasteless. What occurred 
then at times with natural has occurred ever since and 
very frequently with spiritual salt; it may indeed lose 
its savor. “Christians may become heedless of their 
gracious endowments and negligent of their high 
calling, losing their salt by failing to use it for their 
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own seasoning and to impart it to others for their 
spiritual benefit. They may become careless in the 
use of the means of grace, and cease to meditate on 
those glorious things which are spoken of Christ and 
his kingdom and in the possession of which they once 
found their chief joy. They may grow indifferent to 
the heavenly truth of which the Savior bears witness 
and to the holiness by which believers are called and 
qualified to adorn the doctrine. They may gradually 
abandon the application of the salt to their own hearts 
and lives and, neglecting the beauty and blessedness 
of the kingdom of heaven, return to the beggarly 
elements of the world that lieth in wickedness. In 
short, believers may turn away from their blessed 
Savior and abandon their holy calling; they may fall 
from grace and lose their saltness, ceasing thus to 
belong to the blessed company who are the salt of the 
earth.’”’ Loy. — Wherewith shall it be salted? The 
unnaturalness comes out strikingly in this question. 
If salt be no more salty with what shall we salt it to 
make it salty again? “There is no salt of salt,” 
Jansen. Having lost its usefulness for the one pur- 
pose for which it exists it is good for nothing but to 
be cast out and trodden under foot of men. ‘Think 
of the solemn fulfillment of this word in the dead 
churches of the Orient which have literally been trod- 
den under foot of the servants of the crescent; think 
of the terrible judgments that have come upon / 
European Christian nations.” Pank. There is some- 
thing of scorn and derision in the words ‘under foot,” 
for the world utterly scorns and despises these Chris- 
tians who should be salt and yet are without the salt 
savor. A bitter truth lies in the word that a saltless 
and powerless sort of Christianity makes more unbe- 
lievers than all the infidel books that ever were written. 
But the real significance of this being cast out and 
trodden under foot is the judgment that inevitably 
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comes upon those who once were salt and are so no ~ 
more. 


V.14. Ye are the light of the world — tweis éoté 

t as tov xdonov. Again the you stands first. These 
are the same people as those addressed before. And 
it is again a fact that is expressed concerning them: 
they are the light of the world.— But a new and 
remarkable figure is introduced: the light of the 
world. Now Christ says of himself, “I am the light 
of the world,” John 8, 12: “As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world,” John 9, 5; “Yet 
a little while is the light with you,” John 12, 35; and 
John himself declares, ““That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” John 
1, 9. Compare Is. 49, 6: “I will also give thee for 
a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.” Is. 60, 1, “Thy light 
jis come.” The antithesis of light is darkness, and the 
‘condition of the world is described truly as darkness. 
“The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not,” John 1, 5. “The rulers of the 
darkness of this world,” Eph. 6, 12, “The people that 
walked in darkness . . . that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death,” Is. 9, 2. ‘Power of darkness,”’ 
Luke 22, 58. In and for this dark world not only 
Christ, but also his believers are “the light of the 
world,” he in a primary, they in a secondary sense, he 
immediately, they mediately, he with original, they 
with derived light, he as the sun, they as the moon 
with reflected light. This relation of Christ, the light 
of the world, to his disciples as the light of the world, 
is expressed, John 8, 12, “he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life”; 
above see John 1, 9; John 12, 36. ‘While ye have the 
light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children 
of light”; 1 Thess. 5, 5, “Ye are the children of light, 
and the children of the day: we are not of the night, 
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nor of darkness.” The word “children” points to a 
parent from whom their light as luminaries is derived. 
The same derivation of their light from God or Christ 
is suggested by the word “lamp” in the next verse of 
the text, for a lamp does not light itself. — In speaking 
of the disciples as the salt the correlated thought is: 
the earth is full of corruption; so the word light 
implies: the world is full of darkness. Do these im- 
ages coincide, or are there two distinct and separate 
realms, one called corruption and one darkness? Our 
answer is that substantially the same thing is meant 
by the salt and the light, by the corruption and the 
darkness; formally, however, when the wicked, un- 
believing, godless, and lost world is called corrupt we 
think more of the foulness of sin, the immorality, 
vice, shame, crime (“the whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness,” malignant evil, 1 John 5, 19; “the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these, adultery,’ for- 
nication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatery, witch- 


craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi-. 
tions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 


lings, and such like,” Gal. 5, 19-21; Rom. 1, 23-32) ; 
when this same world is called darkness we naturally 
think more of it as full of ignorance, blindness, folly 
(“having the understanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their hearts,” Eph. 
4, 18; “deceivableness of unrighteousness,” 2 Thess. 
2, 10; “many false prophets . . . shall deceive 
many,” Matth. 24, 11). The two circles of thought, 
however, eventually converge, as when we speak of 
“the unfruitful works of darkness,’ Eph. 5, 11, we 
join the thought of corruption with that of blackness 
and night. The application then is plain: Christians 
are the salt by having received Christ in faith into 
their hearts, and they do the work of salt by their 
teaching and their lives; in the same way they are the 
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light by having thus received Christ, and do their 
work as the light by their teaching and their lives. 
Thus they counteract the filthy, foul, shameful, stink- 
ing condition of the world, a portrayal of which is 
given us every day in the newspapers; and thus they 
overcome also the ignorance, blindness, deception, 
falsehood, folly, perversion of the same world. And 
- all this saving and salutary activity of Christ’s 
followers is exerted through the Word and Sacraments 
entrusted to them, which have made them what they 
are and constantly produce in them the testimony and 
life of faith. 

Christ uses two auxiliary illustrations bringing 
out the chief point in the figure of the light: as “the 
light” Christ’s disciple must shine out. A city set on 
a hill simply cannot be hid, it will be visible from all 
directions in the country round about. It is ridiculous 
to think of hiding it. The mention of “a city” reminds 
us of Ps. 48, 2, “Beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of the 
north, the city of the great King’; and of Ps. 87, 3, 
“Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of 
God.” What a little band they were when Jesus 
uttered these words in an obscure corner of 
an obscure country. But he- who sat there on 
the Mount spoke truly, his disciples cannot be 
hid, as a city on a hill or a mount cannot be hid. 
—A lamp, }%xvos, lucerna, a small receptacle for. oil, 
of metal or earthenware, with a handle for carrying; 
it was usually placed upon a stand, Avxvia. (Attic Avzviov) , 
mostly of metal, whenever it was intended to light 
up a room. Some old references have been hunted up 
saying that a bushel was at times put over a lighted 
lamp. But nobody lights (xaiovow) a lamp in order 
to do this. That would be ridiculous. If the light is 
not wanted the lamp is simply not lit. The very fact 
that a person lights the lamp shows that light is 
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wanted, so the nédwv, a little smaller than our peck 
measure, is not clapped over it, but it is set on the 
Avzvia, the lampstand, that it may shine unto all that are 
in the house. — The two figures are really one, doubled 
for emphasis. Christians must shine; they must illu- 
mine the world. They are God’s light placed here for 
that purpose. “A city” suggests a union of many 
individuals; a “house” with its one “lamp” the in- 
dividual by himself. In the words, “Ye are the salt — 
the “light,” and “let your light shine,” this difference, 
however, does not come out. 

V. 16. Even so —as a burning lamp on its 
stand. Your light, t) ~@> iu@v — you are the light, as 
was said also of John the Baptist, “he was a burning 
and a shining light”; and you have the light, as it is 
put in Christ’s words, “he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.”” — 
This light shines out before men in your good works, 
especially, as Luther states, in the confessional works 


of the first table of the Law, “the three high com-, 


mandments which refer to God’s honor, name and 
Word,” not, of course, omitting the second table and 
the love to our neighbor with its many works. In our 
day of humanitarian works and so-called “charity” the 
chief works by which the faith of Christ’s disciples 
shines out, and must shine out, deserve especial atten- 
tion. These are the acts of Christian worship, the 
support of Gospel preaching and teaching at home 
and afar, the stand against antichristian and unchris- 
tian forces and movements, the fearless confession of 
faith, the loyalty to Christian principles under all 
circumstances, the readiness to bear ridicule, slander, 
loss, and persecution of all kinds for the sake of our 
faith and convictions from the Word of God (this only 
is the cross). We all need the stimulus of Christ’s 
command Aarydét.— And the object of all our good 
works thus rendered must not be self-glory, which 
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would vitiate everything, but to glorify our Father 
which is in heaven; purpose: 6am idwow 

doEdowow “Let your religious principles be so sity 
avowed and maintained in your conduct, that the honor 
and glory resulting from your new life may be ascribed 
by all who witness it to its proper source, to your 
religious faith which God gave, and to the power of 
that grace by which you are what you are (1 Cor. 
15, 10; Eph. 2, 10).” Luth. Com. Not all, by any 
means, who see our good works will glorify God, some 
will turn in enmity against him and us. But the salt 
and the light will do its work in some hearts and there 
will “glorify your Father which is in heaven” in that 
fullest sense of these word, by themselves turning to 
God and then joining us in such “good works.” 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Whenever we preach about heaven and the blessedness 
hereafter, men cry out against us that what they need is a mes- 
sage for the life of today on earth. Well, here it is. No accusa- 
tion against our religion is as false as this that it is imprac- 
tical and unfit for the needs of this life. While our faith reaches 
beyond the clouds into all eternity, it stands here on earth, seat- 
tering blessings far and wide. 

“And the men of the city said unto Elisha, Behold, I pray 
thee, the situation of this city is pleasant, as my lord seeth: but 
the water is naught, and the ground barren. And he said, 
bring me a new cruse, and put salt therein. And they brought 
it to him. And he went forth unto the spring of the waters, 
and cast the salt in there and said, Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters; there shall not be from thence any more 
death or barren land. So the waters were healed unto this day, 
according to the saying of Elisha which he spake.” 2 Kings 2, 
19-22. Pank applies this narrative to the great cities of our 
time, pleasant to live in, but poisoned and full of death. The 
crying need is salt, the Gospel as exemplified in Christian men 
and women. ‘ 

As good a way as any to preach on this text is to follow 
the analytical method of division. Since there are two, even 
three, figures to be taken care of the theme cannot well be drawn 
from them, and must thus be formulated to cover what the 
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sermon is to contain. — After we are in the Kingdom are we to 
forget the world or flee from it? After we have been received 
unto our Father’s house and escaped from the “far country” are 
we to think of it no more? Christ gives us answer: 


Our High Calling as Regards the World. 


I. We are to be the salt of the earth, counteracting 
the world’s moral corruption. 
Il. We are to be the light of the world, removing its 
spiritual darkness. 
Ill. We are to be a city set on a hill, a magnet and 
refuge for all the world’s wanderers. 


Sommer is satisfied to elevate the “light” into the theme and 
to subordinate everything else to this concept: 


Let Your Light Shine Before Men! 


I. After the example of him, who is the light of the 
world, 
Il. For the salvation of the world which would other- 
wise sink in darkness and corruption. 
Ill, To the glory of the Father, who gives us light and 
power. 
IV. For our own salvation, here and hereafter. 


Where the figures are as pronounced as in this text, one would 
like to color even the theme by their imagery, though this seems 
out of the question. Yet to show nothing at all of the figures 
and to use instead a formulation drawn from a general concep- 
tion of what the text contains, is hardly to be recommended. So 
we have little pleasure in an outline like this: Christians are 
the Hope of the World: 1) Because Christ is in them; 2) 
Because Christ works through them; 3) Because Christ works 
to make the children of the world like them. — A brief outline, 
using the two chief figures, may be formed like this: Show Your 
Faith! 1) Effective like salt; 2) Far-reaching like light. Other 
simple formulations on this general order will be easy to 


arrange. 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Luke 9, 18-26 


This text takes us an important step farther than 
the last. There we saw that the sinner by getting 
into the Kingdom assumes a new relation to the world 
which he leaves. Formerly its dupe and slave, he is 
now its salt and its light. But this changed relation 
extends much farther. Besides the world to which 
he formerly belonged, and toward which his relation 
is now entirely different, there are two to whom he 
now belongs and toward whom his relation is there- 
fore now entirely different from what it once was. 
These two are Christ and the Father. The next text 
will deal especially with the Father, the present one 
sets forth the new relation toward Christ assumed by 
the sinner in getting into the kingdom. Formerly he 
was like the “multitudes” in Christ’s day (and they 
are so still), who did not know exactly what to make 
of Christ. They called him John the Baptist, or Elijah, 
or one of the old prophets risen again. Today they 
call him a great Teacher of men, the Ideal Man, a 
great religious Genius; some look at him as a new 
Moses or law-giver, a stern Judge to be feared and, if 
possible, placated (Luther before his conversion) ; 
others give him baser names and put him, together 
with his word and work, more on a level with common 
men. But for the sinner entering the kingdom all 
this is changed; for him, as for Peter of old, Jesus is 
now the Christ of God. And Jesus himself explains 
what that means and must mean as regards our re- 
lation to him. The Christ of God has suffered and 
died for us. Our new relation to him is: faith in this 
Christ and hope of salvation in him alone. Therefore 
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we deny our sinful self, stand ready to give up every- 
thing that may conflict with our faith and hope in him, 
and confess this our Savior before men everywhere 
unashamed. Let the preacher set forth this blessed 
relation of the saved sinner in the kingdom to Christ 
with such attractive and convincing words — testify- 
ing what is at the same time in his own soul — that 
they who have entered this relation may be confirmed 
in it with joy, and that others may be influenced and > 
moved to enter it likewise. — Compare the parallel 
text for Invocavit on Matth. 16, 21-26 which sefs forth 
the necessity of the Cross. 


V. 18. And it came to pass, as so often, intro- 
duces a new and important occurrence. Jesus was 
praying alone, as the R. V. translates, but éyéveto év t@ 
elvan attév mgooevyduevov , ., ., ovvijoav aitm of pad ytat 
reads as if while the praying was going on the dis- 
ciples were together with Jesus; hence the Am. Com. 
translates ~ata povas: “apart.” As Jesus was praying 
apart the disciples were with him. He had left the 
populous neighborhood of the sea of Galilee, where he 
had wrought and taught so long and faithfully, be- 
cause of the growing opposition that had gradually 
developed to a dangerous pitch. First he had gone 
to the northwest, to the borders of Tyre and Sidon; 
then we hear of him in the coasts of the Ten Cities, 
toward the east of the lake; finally he came directly 
north, working a miracle at Bethsaida, and approach- 
ing Cesarea Philippi where he remained for some 
while. His work in Galilee was almost finished. The 
end was approaching, and with this before him he 
began to prepare his disciples. Compare the author’s 
His Footsteps, p. 311-313. Caesarea —Cesar’s city, 
so named in honor of the emperor Tiberius; and 
Philip’s Czesarea because rebuilt by him and thus 
distinguished from the other Cesarea on the Mediter- 
ranean. Its population was largely heathen. Here . 
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Jesus seems to have remained undisturbed, devoting 
himself to this disciples. — He was praying, *v t@ 
elvan aitov mgocevydpevov is a case of the paraphrastic 
pres. infin., and conveys strongly the thought of con- 
tinuance. It is Luke who likes to draw attention to 
this practice of Jesus in connection with various im- 
portant acts. One such is the announcement of the 
cross now to be made. Following Jesus we too will 
do nothing of importance without prayer. To do a 
great thing well we must first do that other thing 
well which may seem little, but which in its way is 
the greatest of all. — The disciples were with him, 
ovvioov, the imperfect tense here points to a continued 
remaining with him, undisturbed by the crowds that 
usually broke in on the little circle. — The preparation 
having been made Jesus asks the question, Who do 
the multitudes say that I am? This question is 
preparatory; it is asked for the sake of the disciples, 
for them to focus their attention upon the wrong and 
uncertain opinions of the multitudes, in order that 
they might set themselves firmly against them. The 
same thing must be done today; ot dxi0 are still about 
us, and their notions are wrong and uncertain. Our 
conviction and confession is to be set like a rock 
against the waves of their false and shifting opinions. 
The great question is always first the person of Christ, 
then this work. Instead of Luke’s “me” Matthew 
has “the Son of man.” He it is who divides the hearts 
of men the world over. 

V.19. The answer is readily made. John the 
Baptist — this was the opinion of Herod (Matth. 14, 
2) who had killed faithful, courageous John and whose - 
‘conscience smote him with superstitious fear. Many 
evidently shared his notion, for the disciples put this 
forward as the general answer to Jesus’ question, ad- 
ding the remainder for completeness, cdo. 8¢ ' 
aihhov S€. — Elijah — this idea was based on a misap- 
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plication of Mal. 4, 5, which prophecy was fulfilled in 
John the Baptist, Matth. 11, 14; 17, 12. It was only 
a variation of the former opinion, considering Jesus 
as only a forerunner of the Messiah, no doubt because 
men failed to see in him the outward splendor of the 
great expected King, even the more spiritual missing 
the works of judgment and destruction of his enemies 
with overwhelming power. — One of the old 
prophets is risen again, 7e0¢ytns tis tov dexaiwv, “some 
prophet of those of old,” or as Matthew has it (16, 14), 
“Jeremias or one of the prophets.” The notion about 
Jeremiah was based only on legends, but these still 
find great credence among those who claim they “can- 
not believe” the truth. “Our reason, without the light 
and grace of revelation, will not enable us to receive 
Christ according to the true faith. They who believe 
that Christ is nothing higher than a holy man and 
wise teacher, or than ‘one of the prophets,’ still walk 
in darkness, and do not truly know him.” Luther. 
Jesus now asks his second question, and we begin to 
see his aim. 

V. 20. ‘Ypeic 5@ tiva we déyete elvor; —a question 
for all men and all ages, and the emphasis is strong 
on the first word: YOU. For you everything depends 
on who you say Jesus is. — Peter makes the answer 
as on so many previous occasions. It is the repetition 
and yet at the same time the crown of previous con- 
fessions, such as that of Nathanael, “Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel,” John 
1, 49; of the disciples in the boat, “Of a truth thou 
art the Son of God,” Matth. 14, 33; of Peter himself 
in the name of the rest when many turned back and 
forsook Jesus, “Thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” John 6, 69. — The Christ, tov zovot6v (comp. 
zoiw). This originally was not a proper name. The 
corresponding Hebrew word Messiah, in the sense of 
the Anointed One, was given in reference to their 
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consecration, as an official title, to priests (Ex. 28, 41; 
Lev. 4, 3, 5; 8,12). In 1°Sam, 2, 10; Ps. 18, 50, King 
and Anointed occur as equivalent terms. The spiritual 
import of anointing is specially indicated in Is. 61, 1, 
which passage prophetically describes the Redeemer, 
Luke 4, 17-21. The inspired prophets taught the Jews 
that they should be delivered from all evils which they 
suffered, by a descendant of David, whom they 
described as a prophet, priest and king. At a later 
period, all these offices, as combined in the person of 
the Savior, were summarily expressed in the one 
Hebrew word Messiah, Dan. 9, 25-26.” Luth. Com. — 
Of God, “whom God has set forth and sent as the 
Messiah,” Meyer; who belongs to God, and this in 
general, embracing not only what pertains to his mis- 
sion, but also what pertains to his person, his work, 
his success, etc. This name “the Christ of God” is 
compact and powerful. The heart of the Gospel beats 
in it. It is the name of the pear! of great price, of the 
treasure-trove in the field. It is the inmost kernel in 
true faith. “In these words the whole Apostles’ creed 
is included,” Luther; but not yet in the consciousness 
of Peter and his companions, although the time is fast 
approaching when they will be able to confess in St. 
Paul’s later words: “I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him -cruci- 
fied,” 1 Cor. 2, 2 or in Peter’s own: “God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ,” Acts 2, 36. 


V.21. There is nothing strange about this charge 
and command when one looks at the reason appended, 
and when one remembers how little the disciples 
grasped the essentials of the Messiah’s work. They 
were absolutely unready for the task of preaching 
Christ as the Messiah. But in due time, when ready 
at last, he who ordered their silence now would order 
their preaching, Go and teach all nations! — Christ 
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uses his favorite name, the Son of man, in the an- 
nouncement of his coming passion and glorification. 
It points to his lowliness indeed, but at the same time, 
as the Son of man (with the Greek article) it singles 
him out and lifts him above all the sons of men. And 
so the name has here an especial fitness, both when 
we think of his passion, and when: we look at his ex- 
altation in the resurrection. (Luke 17, 22, in the text 
for the Second Sunday in Advent.) — Aci with the 
infinitive designates every kind of necessity — must! 
But why “must”? Because of the compulsion of love, 
and because of the requirements of our redemption, 
for which no smaller price would suffice. The disciples 
did not understand it until the work was done. — 
Suffer many things — the whole passion history in 
three words: dei x0i)a xabeiv. Jesus does not detail the 
story, he merely summarizes the tremendous fact. — 
And be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes. The verb dzxodoxpydéto denotes rejection after 
examination, the simple verb is used of metals that 
are tested, the adjective of coins found to be genuine. 
The Jewish leaders in a strong way had already re- 
jected Jesus, but their rejection would culminate in 
that irrevocable and fatal act when they would cry, 
Crucify him—we have no king but Cesar! The 
“elders” were the non-clerical members of the San- 
hedrim, chosen probably for their standing and 
political influence; the “chief priests” were the men 
of high-priestly families; and the “scribes” were the 
official interpreters of the law and tradition. These, 
the court of Seventy, were the head and represent- 
atives of the entire nation. — And be killed — this 
is the terrible climax. Such really was “the Christ 
of God” the disciples had just now confessed. If their 
confession was far above that of the multitudes, 
Christ’s own concerning himself is far above theirs, 
or rather let us say fills theirs out as it should be, with 
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contents of full reality and truth. — And, this is the 
third xi, but it is different from the others, bringing 
in a totally unexpected thing, like a mighty 4Aé. We 
know how far short of it the disciples in their thought 
stopped. Yet the “must” at the head of the sentence 
extends also to this declaration: And must be raised 
up, ‘yeodjjva. Without the resurrection — no Christ 
of God. — Luke does not report what Matthew and 
Mark add about Peter’s effort to dissuade Jesus from 
his passion, but at once proceeds. 

V. 23. Luke does not inform us who is meant by 
all, but it is plain that more than the Twelve (attois — 
v. 21) are meant. From Matthew and Mark we learn 
there was a break between the foregoing dialog and 
this dictum of Christ; after the rebuke to Peter, as 
Mark tells the story, ‘““when he (Jesus) had called the 
people unto him with his disciples also, he said unto 
them“ etc. “Eteyev indicates that he spoke at length. 
— O¢he refers to the will. Jesus forces no one against 
his will, but with his word and grace reaches out to 
win the will, this center of our personality, so that 
each one “‘would come after him.” In the words, if 
any man would come after me, «i téde, better: “if 
any man is willing,’ we have the condition of reality; 
Jesus is thinking of someone as actually willing; the 
following imperatives thus are to the point, they are 
not hanging in the air, dependent on a condition that 
may not be fulfilled. There is a universal reach, going 
out to “all” indeed, for ws is any one, without an ex- 
ception, and dziom pov %exeodu is all that anyone need 
to do to be saved, namely follow and tread in Jesus’ 
steps as sheep in their shepherd’s. Our invitation and 
call to come after him lies in the words. — Let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily and follow 
me. This is what “coming after him’ who has just 
revealed the mystery of his passion and glorification, 
must include if it is real and true. The three state- 
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ments are the counterpart to the three things Christ 
said of his own passion; only these three are not 
consecutive as those are, but different sides of one 
and the same act, namely “coming after Jesus.” 
Let him deny himself (éovnododo, aor., one definite 
act), as Peter afterwards denied and abjured himself 
before the soldiers in the high priest’s courtyard. 
Compare the explanation of Matth. 16, 24 in the text 
for Invocavit. This “self” is not merely one or the 
other sinful inclination or habit, but the entire self 
as it has lived hitherto, careless, indifferent, apart 
from God, pleasing the flesh and its desires. A picture 
of this self is the prodigal in the far country. To 
“deny himself’ means to turn inwardly from this 
self and all its way, overcome with the conviction that 
its end must be eternal death. “Be it observed that 
this is not ‘self-denial’ as currently understood, a term 
applied to the denial to self of something or other 
which perhaps self cares very little about, but some- 
thing much more radical. It is the denial of self in- 
volving as its correlative the giving of the life to God. 
It is the death of self-will, and the birth of God-will, 
as the central force of the life.” Exp. of the B., IV, 
755. — In the place of self which is denied there is to 
be no blank, but each must take up his cross daily; 
doatm, likewise aorist. The adverbial: modifier ~«\’ 
jutoav, distributive, “day by day,” goes to both verbs; 
in a definite act day by day whoever means to follow 
Jesus must deny himself and take up his cross. A 
strange trade, to give up self and take the cross! The 
“cross” is every bitterness which the sweet Christ of 
God pours out for his followers; and “his” cross may 
well be taken as the particular burden intended by 
Christ for each individual follower. Let us remember 
there is no “cross” without Christ, for all the ills 
and pains and terrors that come upon non-Christians 
are not crosses, but fruits of sin and unbelief and 
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thus signs of God’s displeasure. ‘Many sorrows shall 
be to the wicked,” Ps. 32, 10, but no crosses. The 
Christian’s cross is a mark of God’s favor, as is the 
Iron Cross formerly given by the German emperor for 
heroic deeds in war, and the Victoria Cross bestowed 
by the English Sovereign. AanBdvew is best explained 
by this custom. The soldier does not go and take the 
cross of his own volition, it is tendered to him and thus 
taken and worn as a mark of high favor. So it is 
with Christ’s followers, and this “daily,” the new 
relation to Christ, the walk in the light and sunshine 
of his favor, is marked by continual taking of: the 
cross. Whoever casts his cross away sinks back into 
the former deplorable state. The cross signifies those 
hurts which come to us for confessing Christ, hence 
not the common aches and pains of life. — And follow 
me, dxohovteitw, present tense, “continue to follow.” 
We might say that denying self and taking up the 
cross is already to follow Christ; but “follow me” 
here is plainly an addition to the previous thought; 
to follow Jesus is impossible as long as we are linked 
to self and as long as we dread the cross. To follow 
Christ here means the active life of discipleship, keep- 
ing in thought, word, and deed close to Christ’s person, 
will, and word. — But is not all this extremely hard? 
Let us say it at once, it is utterly impossible — for 
us and any ability of our own. But it is both possible 
and is constantly done with success by all those who 
do not wilfully resist the Savior when his call and 
grace reach them. The Gospel is “the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth,’ Rom. 1, 
16; and “it is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure,” Phil. 2, 13. 

V. 24. Here is déiew again, but the condition here 
is one of expectancy: “whosoever shall will to save 
his life.” Note that in the second sentence there is 
no #éiew, there is no need, for whoever really follows 
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Christ indeed “shall lose” his life. Christ speaks 
paradoxically in order to fasten his words in men’s 
minds and cause them to search and question as to 
his meaning. The paradox is solved by the double 
sense in which wiv yvxziv aitod is taken. Whosoever 
sets his will to save his life, attempting it in the way 
of the world, striving for earthly treasures, etc., may 
indeed succeed, but he will have saved only “his life,” 
yexnv, as it dwells among these temporalities of earth, 
and having done only that, he has in reality lost it, 
namely in so far as the eternal things of its existence 
are concerned. But whosoever follows Christ and 
thereby (“for my sake’’) “loses his life’ in regard to 
temporal things, ease, honor, money, friends, perhaps 
in martyrdom shedding his blood, he (note the em- 
phatic ottos) “shall save it,” in the higher sense of the 
word, by obtaining eternal blessedness (which alone 
is true life) here and hereafter. The world is full of 
people who would save their lives and succeed in their 
fashion, but lose them eternally. They put all their 
desires and faculties upon earthly things, business, 
pleasure, power, success in this life, omitting or rele- 
gating to the rear the Christ of God, the means of 
grace, the Church and all things spiritual; and so they 
lose their lives in the very act of saving them. The 
preacher should paint vividly the striking examples 
before us all on every side. 

V. 25. Another yée, for to be followed by a 
third, everyone of them ushering in a striking reason 
to work conviction in the soul. The whole world is 
put last in the first clause, and his own self, éavtév, 
first in the next, bringing them together in striking 
comparison. Comp. the Invocavit text, Matth. 16, 26. 
“The whole world” is certainly a great deal. No man 
ever did gain it or will. How little of it we really get 
— one small corner, one little span of time, one little 
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round of its good things, and at last one little narrow, 
cold chamber in the ground! But if one did get it all, 
what would he have if he lost éovtov? Here Christ 
teaches the supreme value of yourself and myself, or 
we may say of the soul. Our gain is supreme and ever- 
lasting if we lose no matter what, and save ourselves 
in Jesus Christ. The rich man in the parable gained 
a great deal when he dwelt in worldly luxury, but 
Lazarus in rags, amid dogs, feeding on crumbs gained 
more. Christ in his own masterly way puts the matter 
into the form of a question which answers itself; to 
give any other answer is to utter nonsense and folly. 
Note, too, that the thought is expressed by means of 
three participles attached to dvdewxocs, making the whole 
of it compact and strong: this kind of man (described 
by the participles) what does he gain? Nothing; he 
loses everything. This idea of loss is made stronger 
by the doubling: “lose or forfeit.” 

V. 26. A new argument and reason is added,’ by 
which at the same time the former two are increased 
in strength. The construction of the sentence is the 
same as before, only here there is a return to the 
form of positive declaration; the thought is of ex- 
pectancy, os év and the subj. followed by the fut. pass., 
to which is added the temporal clause étev with the 
subj. “Ashamed,” Matth. 10, 33: “Whosoever shall 
deny me before men.” See the hymn: “Jesus, and 
shall it ever be, A mortal man ashamed of Thee!” To 
be ashamed of Jesus is to know him, and yet not to 
acknowledge and confess him. The number of those 
ashamed of Jesus is very great. They fear the ridicule 
of worldly men; they withdraw from Christ’s brethren, 
because they appear perhaps as a small and humble 
flock, meeting in some insignificant church building; 
they hear Christ’s Word abused and mocked and fear 
to defend it; they yield to the demands and solicita- 
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tions of unbelieving men, ashamed to show their Chris- 
tian colors by rebuking what is sinful and Christless. 
They always find some excuse, but their action is fatal. 
— Christ in a flash rolls up the curtain of his glorious 
return at the last day. Ah, that we might always keep 
our eyes upon that vision of the Son of man, when 
he cometh in his own glory, and the glory of the 
Father, and of the holy angels. A glimpse of it three 
of the disciples would have presently on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. “His own glory’ is mentioned 
in his prayer, John 17, 5, “the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” It is the essential 
glory of the Son of God, and we shall see it as it fills 
his human nature completely at that day when he sits 
on the throne of judgment. “The glory of the Father” 
shall also be upon him, according to Phil. 2, 9, ““Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him,” etc. On that 
day all who have been ashamed of him whom God hath 
so exalted shall behold his glory with dismay. The 
glorious angels of God will come with the Son of man 
and thus lend their glory to him who created and gave 
it to them. — Of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed — just reward and retribution. A word 
that involves eternal rejection and damnation. But 
blessed are all who now are not ashamed of the Christ 
of God, for on that day he shall not be ashamed of 
them, but shall call them brethren and lift up their 
heads in eternal glory. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The formula of application will not satisfy this text: as 
Christ bore the cross — so must we. That would cheapen all that 
Christ here says of himself. Not even this answers fully: as 
Peter believed, confessed, etc.—so must we. For this throws 
Peter tuo much into the foreground, and leaves Christ too far 
in the background. Besides, our cross bearing has already been 
treated on Invocavit, and as far as affliction and consolation are 
concerned these will be treated on the 15th and 16th Sunday 
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after Trinity. So let us use appropriation. Put Christ for- 
ward, and us in relation to him: Christ for us — ours by faith 
and complete devotion. We may also recall Spurgeon’s remark. 
“Nothing provokes the devil like the Cross. Modern theology 
has for its main object the obscuration of the doctrine of atone- 
ment. These modern cuttle-fish make the water of life black 
with their ink. They make out sin to be a trifle, and the punish- 
ment of it to be a temporary business; and thus they degrade 
the remedy by underrating the disease.” Spurgeon. We have 
already summarized our text as here setting forth the sinner’s 
new relation to Christ when now the sinner has entered the 
kingdom. So we preach on a theme like this: 


How the Christ of God Captivates the Hearts in His Kingdom. 


I. They confess the glory of his person. 
II. They trust in his passion and exaltation. 
III, They take up their cross and follow him. 
IV. They shall not be ashamed before him at the last 
day. 


Note how Christ stands out in a sermon of this type. — Here is 
another: 


Our Blessed Relation to Christ in His Kingdom on Earth. 


I. We embrace him as the Christ of God. 
II. We follow him bearing our cross. 
III. We shall meet him unashamed at the last day. 


Note the progress in the verbs: embrace — follow — shall meet. 
All the material of the text finds ample room in these analytical 
parts. — Still keeping Christ forward, we may preach on 


A Study in Eternal Profit and Loss. 


I. All human notions as against the Christ of God. 
II. The whole world as against the soul. 
III, A little cross in time as against the glory of 
eternity. 


So also in the following: 


The Real Tests of Discipleship as They Center in Christ. 


I. In his person; I. In his work; III, In confessing him; IV. 
In bearing the cross after him. 


a: 
I, 
Til, 


IV. 
y. 
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Christ’s Followers Must Grow Christlike. 


By enshrining the Christ of God in their hearts by 
faith. 

By keeping his passion and resurrection fetes 
their eyes. 

By taking up their cross daily and following him. 

By losing their life for his sake and thus saving it. 

By looking forward to his glorious appearance un- 
ashamed before men. — 


THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 21, 28-32 


A plain and simple text is this parable and its 
application, recorded by Matthew only. The preacher 
cannot go far astray from the line of thought in this 
cycle when he explains and applies this text with its 
one great thought as he finds it. He will warn against 
the Pharisee as he is imaged in the second son; he 
will urge the example of the publican and harlot as 
portrayed in the first son. What else can he do? It 
will aid, however, to remember that the text as placed 
in our cycle has something to say about the kingdom 
of God, which also is mentioned here by name. If we 
ask what it necessarily must say, we may make the 
negative side especially prominent and turn the text 
into the warning, Beware of self-righteousness; or, 
Do not become a Pharisee in the kingdom of God! 
That would answer very well. But is seems better to 
the writer to let the positive side have the prominence, 
since that of itself does justice also to the negative, 
and at the same time takes care of the important 
words “father” and “son,” throwing into prominence 
also the cardinal question in the text, Whether o the 
twain did the will of his father? 

The question, What think ye? is a direct appeal 
to the judgment of Christ’s hearers, which judgment 
the further direct question, “Whether of the twain 
did the will of his father?” helps to direct to the right 
conclusion. In this way Jesus repeatedly made his 
appeal; see Matth. 17, 25; 18, 12. By using a parable 
whose application is completely veiled at first he 
enables his hearers to give an impartial verdict on their 
own conduct, which ought to turn them the more 
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readily from their evil course. So Nathan did with 
David. Had Jesus charged the Pharisees directly 
with their sin they would have resorted to defense’ at 
once, but here they are convicted before they can 
think of defense, in fact, they have surrendered before 
they know that the parable refers to them. — The 
parable thus introduced with a question is simplicity 
itself. A man had two sons, téxve. The “man” 
stands for God and his “two sons” for the two great 
divisions into which all to whom the kingdom of God 
has come fall. A double grace appears in the simple, 
affectionate téxva. One may well ask, Was the first 
still a téxvov, a child of the father, when he answered 
him, I will not? And when the second “went not,” 
was he still a child? Nor is the grace that still leaves 
the endearing word where there would be cause to 
put a word of far different kind, withheld by Christ 
in his application of the parable; for he shuts no one 
out of the kingdom of God, not even the Pharisees, 
saying to them that the publicans and harlots “go 
into the kingdom of God before you,” implying that 
the Pharisees still may come after. And he came 
to the first and said. In some ancient copies this 
first is put second, in an effort to make the parable 
fit the Jew and Gentile, in which case the Jew would 
have to come first. The reference to Jew and Gentile 
is not indeed to be excluded, yet the parable goes 
deeper and farther. —Son, go work today in the 
vineyard. The English renders the Greek asydeton 
fiaaye égydtov finely; no «oi is needed. This is not a 
_master; it is a father speaking: té«vov, child, go work! 
The deepest kind of obligation, that of filial love and 
ebedience, is here involved. Jesus might have used 
other imagery, but he has a purpose in choosing this, 
for God shows us indeed fatherly love, and we owe him 
filial love, affection, obedience, and service on our part, 
even if we fail to render it. Our true relation to God, 
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as thus brought out in the ground-work of this parable, 
must form the basis of the sermon on this text, and 
so it will fit well into its place after the sermon on the 
Christ of God. — There is work for God’s children 
on earth. It is vineyard work, which recalls other 
parables of Jesus. The particulars about this work 
are not made prominent here, but evidently it includes 
all our proper service to God in his kingdom on earth. 
But the application which Christ makes of the parable 
compels us to take the ‘work’ not in the sense of 
Christian service as distinct from faith, but as com- 
bined with it, growing out of it and an evidence of it. 
The sense in the father’s gentle command is, Son, 
go show thyself as a son today by working in the 
vineyard! In his application Jesus speaks of those 
who “go into the kingdom,” of those who “believed” 
John the Baptist. This suggests passages like John 
6, 40: “This is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son and believeth on him, 
may have everlasting life.” But it would be too nar- 
row an interpretation to make “work in the vineyard” 
mean only faith as one becomes a child of God; it 
signifies rather the life as marked by faith and the 
fruits of faith, after the manner of Christ’s saying 
John 15, 8: ‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” — And 
this helps to explain the word today. True faith and 
love should ever dwell in the heart, to be called on as 
needed, and then (‘today’) it will show itself in work, 
whatever kind may be required. ° 

The reply plainly describes what sort of “son” 
this was. And he answered and said, I will not. 
There is a bluntness and rudeness in this answer which 
is the very opposite of filial respect and love. ‘He has 
dismissed even the hypocrisies with which others 
cloak their sin; cares not to say, like those invited 
guests, ‘I pray thee have me excused’; but flatly re- 
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fuses to go.” Trench. O% dso — the will was wrong. 
This is always the case, even when men do not admit 
it. Jesus says concerning Jerusalem, “how often 
wouldI .. . .but ye would not.” Wilful resistance 
is the great sin that leads to damnation. We here quote 
Wiese who makes an application, of course, only an | 
application, with a wide range, of the od tim: “What 
an act of Pic when the no: ‘I will not believe,’ 
gave place at last to the unshakeable certainty: ‘My 
Lord and my God!’ Or of Paul, when the no of his 
kicking against the pricks and of his discouragement 
grew silent before the yea of his complete obedience: 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ Go thou and 
do likewise. Didst thou say no to the commandments 
of the Holy One in Israel, to the requirement of the 
divine Son of man: ‘This is an hard saying; who 
can hear it??—-do thou repent and confess: “Thy 
truth is better than life.’ ‘I delight to do thy will.’ — 
Wast thou admonished to become reconciled and 
friendly, and didst thou say no: ‘I will try to forget, 
but I can never forgive’ — let it repent thee, and let 
the merciful, reconciling love of Jesus overcome thy 
hard pride. — Wast thou in severe tribulation from 
above or from below, stumbling because of men: ‘No; 
justice is denied me before God and my prayer is not 
heard’ — repent of thy doubt and thy impatience, and 
wrestle on till thou reach the yea of the Canaanitish 
woman and the sacred daring of Jacob: ‘I will not 
leave thee, except thou bless me!’ — Was it hard for 
thee to rely on grace alone to confess thyself a sinner, 
even with the best of life — come to thyself, deny thy 
self-righteousness and unholy pride: ‘Yea, Lord, I 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ — Did it 
seems unnecessary to thee what is done of vineyard 
work in the Church of Jesus Christ afar in the 
heathen world, and at home in inner mission work 
and among the scattered brethren, and didst thou 
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turn from the collectors with a cold-hearted no: ‘What 
is that to me’? — repent of thy lack of love and go 
work in the vineyard by giving and by praying accord- 
ing to thy Savior’s word: ‘If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.’ ” — In the first son Jesus 
pictures that class, of which the publicans and harlots 
stand as representatives, who have thrown off the yoke, 
openly and boldly transgressing the laws of God, done 
evil as “with both hands earnestly.””»— Trench. But 
afterward he repented himself. There was much to 
cause this repentance. Think of the “father” and the 
father’s love as expressed in the word “son”; of the 
strong obligation resting on the son, whether he 
yielded to it or not; of the unnatural wrong and 
wickedness of his refusal and evil course. The same 
power of grace still goes out to the sinner in the Word 
of God, effectually working to turn him from every 
evil way. “He repented himself,” wuetapednteic, was 
sorry; not so strong as uetavofw, yet here in substan- 
tially the same sense. — For he went, entered the . 
vineyard and worked, i. e. did the father’s will. Jesus 
explains it of the act of the publicans and harlots in 
“believing” John the Baptist. Luke gives us the fuller 
statement: “Then came also publicans to be baptized, 
and said unto him, Master, what shall we do? And he 
said unto them, Exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed you” (38, 12-13). Here is repentance with its 
fruits, as demanded by John, “Bring forth therefore 
fruits worthy of repentance,” Luke 3, 8. So it must 
be with every one who would do the will of his Father 
in heaven. In fact, this is the way our lives should be 
from the beginning to the end in the kingdom of God 
on earth. Every time the will in any way refuses to 
obey, it must return: “he repented himself, and went.” 


V. 30. We should not suppose that he came to 
the second because the first refused, rather that he 
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came to the second just as he came to the first. He 
wanted both to work in the vineyard; God wants all 
of us in his blessed work. There is such a thing as 
one taking another’s place, but only because that other 
refuses to take it himself; if he would take it there 
would be place enough still for the first. — And said 
likewise, thus showing that both were equally 
desired. Aequitas vocationis, Bengel. The call is not 
stronger in the one case than in the other, so that 
either might excuse himself saying, I would have 
come if the father had asked me as he asked my — 
brother. — And he answered and said, I go, sir, 
éy, xigte. Sounds almost as if he were running for 
the door, catching up spade and prunifg hook from the 
wall. This was ready compliance. So it should be, 
really be, with every soul among us, Let no one think 
that the best course is first to decline, then to accept. 
The best course is never to decline; but it is better to 
accept at last, than to pretend accepance while one 
really declines. The Jews said, I go, sir: “And all the 
people answered together, and said, All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do. And Moses returned the 
words of the people unto the Lord.” Ex. 19,8. Matth. 
23, 3: “They say and do not.” In the «‘ge some try | 
to find a hint of the servile spirit improper for a child. 
It is rather a respectful word used in contrast to the 
disrespectful answer of the other. — And went not. 
“This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me.” Is. 29, 13. Pank in applying this text 
to his hearers asks whether this brother is still alive, 
and finds that he is. He then refers to those who sing 
at the Reformation festival: 


“And take they our life, 
Goods, fame, child and wife, 
' They yet have nothing won; 
The kingdom ours remaineth’— 
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and then deny their faith and leave their church for 
a bit of mammon; to the children at the confirmation 
altar saying in chorus, Yea, Lord, we will serve thee, 
work in thy garden, root out sin with the sharp hoe 
of repentance, plant the seed of thy Word, water it 
with prayer, be content where thou dost place us, in 
sunshine, or amid thorny briars, and be faithful unto 
death — and soon forget and leave all undone; to the 
bridal couple at the altar and their sacred, I will, 
Lord — and the hard, bitter words, the strife that 
follows, the disruption of the sacred tie perhaps. Like- 
wise he mentions the vows in the confessional service; 
that given in private to father, or mother, or preacher, 
or in prayer to God himself — and how often these too 
are forgotten again and broken. 


The facts having been clearly and succinctly 
stated Christ now turns to his hearers for their judg- 
ment on the case. V.31: Whether of the twain did. 
the will of his father? He asks did, éxotnoev, dis- 
regarding what each at first said. The answer was so 
self-evident that the Pharisees could not evade it, as 
they had done in the case before. — It may have been 
with reluctance, certainly it was without catching the 
bearing of their answer, they say, The first. Of 
course, not completely as he should have done, but 
comparatively when set beside the other. Mark how 
these Pharisees pronounce judgment on themselves. 
So will every man who refuses to do the Father’s will 
utter at last his own damning verdict. Did not David 
himself do it before Nathan? The case against the 
transgressor, when viewed in the clear light of truth 
and reality, will be so overwhelmingly simple and 
strong, that he himself will either do what the Phari- 
sees did here, damn himself, or what the foolish 
fellow in that other parable did, remain dumb. — And 
now Jesus makes his application searching and pierc- 
ing indeed, “for the Word of God is quick, and power- 
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ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow.” Heb. 4, 12. 


A solemn Amen opens the application. An 
authoritative I say unto you seals the truth of what 
is now uttered. Jesus without hesitation names the 
two brothers as he finds them before him: publicans 
and harlots — you yourselves (Pharisees). So spake 
ancient Nathan: Thou art the man! And mark you, 
these are brothers. So today the most haughty and 
self-righteous men are brothers of the outcast and 
criminal. “There is no difference: for all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God.” Rom. 3, 22. 
Romans 2 and 3 put Jew and Gentile on the same basis 
as brothers. ‘For God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy ‘on all.” Rom. 
12, 32. This juxtaposition no doubt cut the Pharisees 
deeply, but even more the statement that the publicans 
and harlots go into the kingdom of God before you, 
agoayovow. So Jesus was relegating the Pharisees to 
the rear — putting publicans and harlots ahead of 
them! This was bound to offend — namely the sinful 
pride of the Pharisees. But Jesus is never afraid of 
the offense thus caused by the truth. It enters as 
a knife indeed, but it heals the sore boil as a balm. 
But if men will grow angry and resent the truth, they 
may do so —to their own undoing. Christ is careful 
not to close the door to the Pharisees. “‘Go before you” 
still leaves open the chance to come after. Such is the 
long-suffering and patience of him who came to seek 
and to save the lost. His words ‘‘set in the strongest 
light the welcome fact that the salvation of God is 
for the chief of sinners, for those who have been 
rudest and most rebellious in their first answers to the 
divine appeal; and then, while they condemn so very 
strongly the self-deceiver, it is not for the purpose of 
covering him with confussian, but in order to open his 
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eyes and save him from the net in which he has set 
his feet. Even in that terrible sentence which puts 
him lower down than open and disgraceful sinners, 
there is a door left still unlatched for him to enter.” 
Exp. of the B. 

V. 32: John came unto you in the way of right- 
eousness. ‘The particular habits of thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting, or the manner of life, as controlled by 
any leading doctrine of general principle, is sometimes 
compared to a way or road leading in a certain direc- 
tion (Prov. 11, 20; 16, 31); hence the Christian re- 
ligion, which is pre-eminently the way to righteous- 
ness and heaven, receives this general name . . 
The sense is: John the Baptist taught both by his 
precepts and by his example the true way of becoming 
righteous and of pleasing God.” Luth. Com. One 
would think that John, stern and ascetic, would appeal 
’ especially to the Pharisees, but it was not so. The 
reason is not far to seek; because “he preached the 
Baptism of repentance for the remission of sins,” Luke 
3, 8. So “the Pharisees and lawyers rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves, being not baptized 
of him.” Luke 7, 30. Jesus puts it briefly here: 
And ye believed him not, ox émotevoate, the aorist for 
the fact. In the test that John brought for them they 
failed utterly. And their boastful pretence only added 
to their condemnation. — But the publicans and 
harlots believed him, éxictevoav, note the contrast, and 
again the fact which could not be denied; and in the 
word “believe” lies the implication that they made a 
complete change, a saving turn in their lives. The 
thing was visible; Jesus can say to the Pharisees: 
when ye saw it, iddvtes. Luke describes the visible 
change: “And all the people that heard him (John), 
and the publicans, justified God, being baptized with 
the Baptism of John.” Luke 7, 29. Yet even this did 
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not prevail on the Pharisees. The example alone is 
not meant, but with it the demonstration that here 
was a power able to change and save great and 
acknowledged sinners. In spite of it ye did not even 
repent yourselves afterward. Here the same word 
for “repent” as above, become sorry. That ye might 
believe him — for which, as it were they then had 
a double reason, namely not only the saving truth as 
preached by John, but also the example of great sin- 
ners saved. And so the very richness of God’s grace 
toward sinners shuts out those who want to enter, 
remain in, and rise to the highest honors in his king- 
dom by their own merit without grace. These thinking 
themselves surely and safely in the kingdom, and in 
the very best relation to God, are making the most 
fatal mistake of their lives. They alone are in the 
kingdom, and in the right relation to their heavenly 
Father, who do that Father’s will, in the Gospel sense 
of the word. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This text is aimed at the people who are proud of their 
Christian respectability and are in danger of forgetting their 
sinfulness and the necessity of true repentance; not indeed to 
oust them from the church, but to awaken them and make them 
truly Christ’s own. — When you see sinners going into the king- 
dom, some of them very great and notorious sinners, then do 
not turn away and refuse to enter with them; but stop and 
think: if these can enter, then there must be an entrance for 
you; and if the Lord allows these to enter he will surely cleanse 
them, and so you will after all, if you enter, find yourself in 
the cleanest of company. For only without are dogs and sorcer- 
ers and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie. Rev. 22, 15. Do not remain 
without! — The text consists of a parable and its interpreta- 
tion or application, but no preacher will split the text in this 
way for his sermon. He will almost automatically split vertical- 
ly, first the one son, then the other, and combined with each the 
Lord’s application. We may thus arrive at the following: 
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The Story of the Two Unequal Sons, and the Question Whether 
They Are Still Alive. 


I. The son who said, I go, sir, and went not —is he 
still alive? The Jewish people as a whole; the 
Pharisee — he lives in all who merely pretend 
faith, obedience, service, holiness, etc. 

II, The son who said, I will not, but repented and went 
—is he still alive? Publicans and harlots under 
John’s preaching —all who have turned aside, 
who repent and return in true faith. 


The Unequal Sons—In Which One Am I Portrayed? 


I. In the one with the wicked yea? 
II. Or in the other with the repentant nay? 


A three-part arrangement may be secured by treating the idea 
of sonship separately, then adding secondly the two forms of 
disobedience, and thirdly the true obedience. 


Our Relation to the Father in His Kingdom. 


I. It ought to be that of true sons to their father. 
II. It cannot be that if either we refuse obedience, or 
promising it omit it. 
Ill. It can be that only if by believing we do our 
Father’s Gospel will. 


The parable itself presents only two sons, and the applica- 
tion also is only dual. Yet each son does two things. So we 
may arrive at a four-part division, under the question: 


Are You Doing the Father’s Gracious Will in His Kingdom? 


I. There are some who refuse to do it and never 
change. 
II, There are some who pretend to do it and do not. 
III, There are some who refuse to do it and repent. 
IV. There are some who consent to do it and do it. 


Two other possible arrangements offer themselves. We 
may lift out one of the two sons and from the one reach out 


and cover also the other. Here is an effort based on the second 
son; 


av 


» 
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The Son Who Said, I Go, Sir! 
my Fine, but in this case false. Lots of mere talk like 
that in the church. 

II. Always deceptive and dangerous. 

TT Confession confirmed by obedience alone safe. 


‘THE SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Mark 4, 26-29 


In this text a new turn is taken in the great theme 
of our after-Trinity cycle, the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. It is seen at once when we observe 
that this text speaks of life and its unfolding in growth 
unto maturity. Looking back, we will see the progress 
in the line of thought traced so far: the great kingdom 
of heaven on earth is for sinners, and coming into it 
sinners assume a new relation to the world to which 
they once belonged, to the Savior whom they now con- 
fess and follow bearing the cross, and to the Father 
whose obedient children they now are. Here our text 
follows, and points to that wonderful thing in us by 
which all this change has been brought about — the 
new life in the soul. It is the mark of every sinner in 
the kingdom. And more shall be said of it in the 
coming texts, namely how by it we shall become true 
relatives of Christ; how Christ, who is this our life, 
is a priceless treasure for us; and how there is ever 
danger that our life and treasure may be lost. But 
here the life itself with the mystery of its being and 
the wonder of its unfolding is traced out for us. 

V. 26. This simple parable is recorded only by 
Mark. We cannot accept the speculation of those 
(Weiss, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann) who think that this 
is Mark’s abbreviated version of the parable of the 
tares; it is a distinct and independent parable with its 
own scope and lesson. — And he said, the descrip- 
tive éeyev, he was saying; a simple introduction which 
states neither time, nor place, nor circumstance. The 
parable, then, is to bring its meaning to us simply as 
spoken by Christ and here recorded. — So, oiitus, 
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emphatically put forward; positively so is the kingdom 
of God, and not otherwise. This oftws is followed by 
its correlative #<c, which here, as in Gal. 6, 10, has the 
subj. without Gv: dé: Boln 2... xadeddy xai éyeignta 

Bhaotg xai pnxivyta. Robertson correctly accepts 
this futuristic subj. without & as permissible in. the 
Greek of this time, against Blass who declares this 
construction “impossible.” Christ is speaking of that 
spiritual kingdom which he came to found, and which 
grew so wonderfully through the power of the Holy 
Spirit; it is the Christian Church on earth which 
consists of the communion of all the true believers in 
Christ. If we ask whether this parable treats of the 
whole kingdom as a unit, or of the individual mem- 
bers one by one, the parable itself makes answer: 
every individual “seed” is meant, as it is cast, grows, 
and comes to fruit, and in this manner the whole 
grain-field where all this ‘“‘seed” grows together is 
meant. This directs our attention to one of the 
beauties of the parable, namely the mastergrasp the 
divine speaker had of the whole inwardness of things 
spiritual and things natural. Our thoughts only 
stumble after him where he moves serenely, loftily 
forward. — Of course, only one grand feature of the 
kingdom is treated in this parable, as is the case in 
others; we may say that in a certain respect the king- 
dom of God is “so” as here set forth. The kingdom is 
not likened to a seed here. Christ says it is so, as if 
a man should cast seed upon the earth, and should sleep 
and rise, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how. The likeness is in the whole action 
and result as here sketched out. There is the seed, 
the casting upon the earth, the man’s sleeping and 
rising without doing anything further to the seed, and 
the mysterious development of the seed till it reaches 
fruitage and comes to the sickle of the harvest. 
Trench sums it all up tersely in the caption “the seed 
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growing secretly.”— The seed (tov oxdgov with the 
article = the particular seed) is undoubtedly the liv- 
ing Word of God, as in the other parable of this 
chapter of Mark, “A sower went forth to sow.” Here, 
however, the life that is in the seed is the feature 
that is dwelt upon, a life which has the power of 
growth and development unto maturity in itself. What 
a wonderful thing seed is! Yet how thougthlessly 
men handle it when they sow it, when they see its 
growth, and when they gather in the harvest — 
thousands and millions of seeds again — at last. It 
is a miracle in nature taking place before our very 
eyes, and yet so seldom ‘appreciated as it deserves to 
be. This natural miracle. with its mystery is set vividly 
before us by Christ’s application of it to the kingdom 
of God.— By the earth human hearts are under- 
stood; they are the soil for the Word. The difference 
that is found in the soil is not dwelt on here, and should 
not be brought in; it is treated in another parable. 
A good many commentators lay too much stress on the 
part the soil plays in producing growth. Bengel has 
well said (in connection with oitouatn) that neither the 
cultivation nor the rain and sunshine of heaven is 
excluded in the parable, but is taken for granted. In 
the same manner “the earth” is taken merely as the 
medium in which the seed grows. It has no life and 
can produce no life. So is the natural human heart. 
There is no synergistic or semi-Pelagian basis in this 
parable, but the contrary. When the living “seed” 
falls into “the earth,” then the earth has life in it, 
and then only. And the earth only receives the fallen 
seed, it does not reach up or out to get it, it simply 
lies there. So is the natural human heart, it receives 
the living seed of the Word, and when this is cast into 
it and lodges in it, through the preaching of the Word, 
then it has life. In this way regeneration, i. e. the 
planting of spiritual life in the soul, takes place. All 
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that follows belongs to another chapter, that of 
spiritual growth, for the seed at once begins its life- 
development. We, therefore, decline to use interpreta- 
tions that bring in the “moral self-activity of the 
human heart” and speak of “two factors,” the seed as 
“the divine working of grace,” and the earth as “the 
moral self-activity of man.” It is the seed alone which 
has the life and grows, not the earth; the seed merely 
grows in the earth. It is the divine Word alone which 
has life and imparts it to us that it may grow in us; 
our hearts are but the soil, nothing more. — But who 
is to be understood by a man? Bengel says simply: 
God or Christ. It is best to stay by this interpretation. 
In a former parable Christ too is the sower, although 
he uses the preachers of the Gospel to do his sowing. 
So here. The activity of the ministry is to be viewed 
as an agency of God or Christ. The end of the parable 
is thus well taken care of: he putteth forth the sickle,” 
namely God or Christ, and we may add as regards the 
great final harvest that the angels are his agents and 
helpers. 

_ The difficulty in the words, as applied to God or 
Christ: and should sleep and rise night and day, is 
by no means insuperable.” God indeed never really 
slumbers or sleeps; “behold, he that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep,” Ps. 121, 4; but in this 
parable God is likened to a man who casts his seed into 
the ground and does no more, sleeping and rising 
night and day, i. e. attending to his rest and‘ to his 
other labor, since he has done all that is necessary 
and possible as regards the seed. This is a true picture 
of God’s work as regards the seed. When Christ 
ordered his disciples to preach the Gospel, to teach all 
nations, i. e. when thus he made provision through 
them to cast the seed into the earth, he rested content 
with this. He ordered and provided nothing else; 
no more was necessary or possible. He indeed prom- 
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ised to be with them to the end of the world, but this, 
as far as their casting seed into the earth is concerned, 
means that he would be present. with them in this 
their work, which was his own work done through 
them. — We must not, however, restrict the casting 
of the seed into the earth to the first impartation of 
the Word to a human soul, nor to that first imparta- 
tion by preaching and teaching which results in the 
reception of the Word by faith. All the Word is seed, 
living seed, and every preaching of it is as if a man 
‘should cast seed in the earth, and every reception of 
the Word is reception of living seed, even if life be — 
already in the soul through previous preaching and 
teaching. We might be inclined to speak rather of 
sunshine, rain, etc., fostering the seed once planted, 
thus viewing the renewed impartation of the Word 
as edification building up what has been begun. But 
the imagery of this parable, as far as the seed and 
what is done to the seed is concerned, does not provide 
for this. The Word is the seed and nothing more; 
it is not here pictured also as sunshine, moisture, the 
tilling hoe or cultivating tool, or anything that aids 
the seed in growing as in nature.— And the seed 
should spring up and grow. The wonderful, myster- 
ious life-power of the seed is here vividly brought out. 
Silently, steadily the seed develops. It sprouts; it 
stretches upward, miyxiwnta. And it does this itself. 
That is the marvel of the life that is in it. How won- 
derful even as we see it in nature! — He knoweth not 
how, «tc, emphatically at the end; —a word as true 
of the scientist who spends hours and days with 
instruments and cunning skill and wisdom to find out 
what the life is that does these things, as of the 
unthinking farmer who casts his seed in the earth 
and then cares no more, goes to sleep after his day’s 
labor, works at other things the next day, knowing the 
seed will take care of itself. Because proud spirits, 
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for instance Haeckel and his pupils, with little real 
knowledge and great boast of lofty science sometimes 
trouble the faith of our people, the preacher should 
emphatically bring out the ignoramus et ignorabimus 
of the highest real science in this domain of natural 
life, what life really is, and what this power of life- 
growth — in a germ of wheat for instance — really is. 
But if it must be said concerning the earthly “he 
knoweth not how,” it surely must be said much more 
concerning the spiritual. What is this life that is in 
the divine Word? No dissecting human hand can lay 
it bare. What is this growth-power in it, that when 
it falls into a sinner’s heart it reaches out its rootlets, 
shoots up a blade, a stalk, an ear, i. e. regenerates, 
renews, and sanctifies the man? It is beyond our grasp 
of comprehension. Yet the blessed reality is before 
and within us, we are “born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God which 
abideth for ever. . . . And this is the Word which 
by the Gospel is preached unto you.” “Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of truth that we should 
be a kind of first fruits of his creatures.” Jas. 1, 18; 
1 Pet. 1, 23 and 25. ‘‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ is born of God.” 1 John 5,1. Also John 
1, 13; 3, 7-8. In this let us rejoice, both we who have 
the seed of life growing within us, and we who have 
this and the special call besides to keep on as God’s 
servants in sowing it. There are many who have lost 
faith in this seed and sow other seed of human hybrid- 
izing. They will never have anything but weeds as 
the result of their sowing, fine weeds perhaps, but 
only weeds after all. We must not follow them., And 
some grow over-anxious when they preach the Word, 
fearing it will not do its work unless they in some 
manner keep helping it on. Let us learn absolutely to 
trust the divine seed, and sowing that steadily and 
faithfully as the Master has bidden us, let us there- 
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with be content. “Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience for it, until he receive the early and latter 
rain.” Jas. 5, 7.— Trench finds a difficulty in the 
words “he knoweth not how” when referred to God. 
He solves it, after a manner by combining God as 
the sower with the preachers of the Gospel as the 
human agents in the sowing, taking the words “he 
knoweth not how” as referring only to these human 
agents. Trench is right in not referring the words 
to God, but he ought to refrain from doing it for a 
different reason than the one he indicates, namely 
because he would thus leave the bounds of the parable. 
The parable reduces the great things in God to a human 
form, in order that we in a way may apprehend them, 
for our salvation. God himself made the Word, 
created the living power in it, and therefore knows 
all the mystery of it. Man did no such thing with the 
wheat or grain which he casts into the ground; there- 
fore “‘he knows not how” it germinates and grows, and 
yet God compares himself to such a man and the ignor- 
ance that limits him. But all this is really outside of 
the parable and must not be brought in to create a 
perplexity. Other commentators pass it by entirely. 
“He knows not how”’ describes only the mystery of the 
life-germ and growth which is beyond us. 


V. 28. Avtoudtn is placed first. Automatically the 
earth yieldeth fruit. Of herself, in the sense of auto- 
matically, after what has been said of the seed, 
certainly does not ascribe the life-power and growth- 
power to the earth. The earth merely “beareth,” or 
“vieldeth” fruit. It is the medium in which the seed 
does its wonderful work. So our hearts automatically 
yield fruit; which signifies that the divine seed once 
placed into them grows in them and reaches at last its 
fruitage. All this, of course, only when we receive 
and retain it; the seed may be snatched away again, 
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or be blighted, uprooted, destroyed, but all these 
considerations are here omitted where only the one 
thought of successful growth is sketched out. — First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear 
—a word often quoted and variously applied, but here 
used to describe one thing, namely the progressive 
course of the spiritual life. It cannot mean, first 
regeneration and conversion, then an increase of faith, 
and finally good works. Faith is always productive 
of good works, as Starke has well said, “Where God’s 
Word is rightly sown and accepted it never remains 
without fruits of faith and godliness.” “For as the 
rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not re- 
turn unto me void, but it shall acomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing where- 
unto I sent it.” Is. 55, 10-11. There is a sense, then, 
in which the spiritual life produced by the Word can 
be said to be always with full corn in the ear. Even 
when God calls little children away by death he does 
not harvest partly grown grain. Here we might make 
the difference that those ripe in years as well as faith 
come to their graves in a full age, like a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season, Job. 5, 26; and those who have 
passed through years of trial, going forth and weep- 
ing, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them, 
Ps. 126, 6; while those of younger years, when they 
die early, bring indeed their ripe grain, but not such 
large shocks or so many sheaves. The description in 
the text, “first the blade,” etc., does not refer to this 
difference but speaks of the progressive development 
of all that is spiritual in man. Is it faith? that grows 
from a blade, to an ear, and to the full corn in the ear? 
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Is it love — hope — patience — knowledge — any 
Christian virtue? all of these grow likewise. As 
having been produced by the Word they are all “fruit” 
at any stage, or at any time of life; the text does not, 
however, view them thus. It views them rather as 
developing until a certain ripeness and maturity is 
reached. — As the blade is not the wheat-grain itself 
that was sown, but the living growth from it; so is 
faith, etc., not the Word itself, but the living, spiritual 
growth from it in our hearts.. And ever as more of 
the Word of God is sown into our hearts more spiritual 
grain starts to grow. Some commentators and 
preachers make the “blade,” x¢etos, mean the faith and 
spiritual life of children, the ‘‘ear,” otéxvc, the faith 
etc. of young people; “the full corn in the ear,” Angus 
oitos év t@ otdxvi, the faith etc. of men and women and 
old people. They usually quote, John 2, 12, etc., where 
the apostle addresses “little children,” “‘young men,” 
and “fathers.” The objection to this is that it brings 
in the thought of different human ages which so often 
does not tally with spiritual development. Most chil- 
dren are indeed immature in the spiritual life, and 
some old people are mature, yet many of all ages are 
still in the “‘blade’’ stage, if we look to their whole 
spiritual condition, and some very youthful ones are 
like “full corn in the ear.’”’ Also we must avoid teach- 
ing any old person that he has already reached the 
fullest development, “the full corn in the ear,’ lest a 
fatal feeling of security be the result. Rather let us 
keep in mind that the Word is ever the seed for all 
ages, that there are ever new sowings, that while some 
of these sowings are like the stalk coming into the 
ear and full corn, others are still like the blade. But 
wherever the Word is in the heart there is life, and 
where life is there is growth, and where growth pro- 
ceeds as it should there in God’s good time will be 
“the full corn in the ear,” 
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Ilagadoi is the aor. subj. from zagadidmu. The verb 
here appears to be intransitive (Keil, also Robertson), 
with neither sitov (so Wohlenberg) nor éavtév as the 
object. The sense “permit,” or margin “allow,” does 
not seem to be assured; the translation: is ripe 
conveys very well just what is meant, though without 
solving the riddle of xogadismu without an object. 
"Axootéhiet 16 dgéxavov (not the reapers) is like the Greek 
of Joel 3, 13, and Rev. 14, 15: he sends forth the sickle. 
“The full corn in the ear may have ripened slowly, 
one ear after another —: wherever it is given to a 
man to say in humility, I stand in faith and know 
how precious my faith is; wherever a man has dis- 
covered in humility that this faith in him has become 
a power to tread under foot sin, wrath and passion, 
casting off what is objectionable to God, and putting 
on what is pleasing to him; wherever a man by this 
faith of his overcomes the cares and lust of the world 
and bears within him a peace which the world neither 
gives nor takes, and where by virtue of his faith he 
grows into heart-humility and love —there is the 
living spirit-fruit of the kingdom of God. And the 
great Lord of the harvest lets none of it spoil. He 
gathers it for the harvest of his kingdom. Yea, he 
turns it into a new sowing of his kingdom and makes 
more new fruit of santification grow from it, until the 
last harvest begins and with it the consummation of 
the kingdom in glory. Then all the hidden growth of 
the kingdom of God will become visible, and also all 
apparent resting; and all painful cessation and upward 
striving will resolve itself into blessed praise.” 
Dryander. Under a different image Paul describes the 
growth that reaches ripeness at last: “And he gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ; till we all come 
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in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ: that we hence- 
forth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive; but speaking the truth in love, may 
grow up into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ.”’ Eph. 4, 11-15 — Those who refer the parable 
principally to the kingdom as a grand unit, interpret 
v. 29 of the harvest at the end of time (Meyer, Trench, 
Keil) ; others refer it to the individual members of 
the kingdom, and interpret the last verse of the end 
of life. God alone knows when the fruit is ripe, for 
he sees the heart and life, and all that is in it without 
a veil, we see only indirectly and imperfectly. The 
sickle these latter take as signifying death, and the 
harvest, 6 dequopdc, as the time for gathering into God’s 
heavenly garner. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This is one of those compact texts which offers no obvious 
points of division. We need these texts —they are invitations 
for us to stop and think. As we meditate over this text thoughts 
like these will come to us: All are beautiful in turn, blade, ear, 
full corn in the ear. God is willing to wait — why be like chil- 
dren looking for a harvest the day after planting? How little 
corn in the ear did Jesus see when he had finished his labors? 
Some want to remain in the blade stage forever — do they not 
know that when the blade stops growing something is the 
matter with the plant, either a worm at the heart or a blight 
over the entire plant? There is joy in a field green with many 
blades, but far greater joy in the full sheaves. All such thoughts, 
however, will revert back to this astounding and incomprehen- 
sible life-mystery in the grain we see growing as in the spiritual 
life we see unfolding from seed to harvest. — In presenting what 
the text offers us we can only try inner analysis. Most obvious 
are these three: seed — growth — harvest. Let us use them; 
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The Powers of the Living Seed in the Kingdom of God. 


I. It brings us spiritual life. 
II, That life develops in spiritual growth. 
Il. That growth produces a spiritual harvest. 


This is the so-called chain arrangement. It requires at least 
three parts. Either the last member in part one is made the 
first member in part two, and the last in part two the first in 
part three, and so on; or the first in part one appears as the 
second in part two, and the first in part two the second in part 
three, and so on. These arrangements are always attractive. — 
The parable presents the mystery of the seed and its growing, 
which is also the mystery of the Word: 


:The Mystery of the Seed—Growing We Know Not How. 


I. Cast it — that is all you can do. 
Il. Watch it —what now it will do. 
III. Trust it—the Lord is back of the little you do 
and the great thing the seed will always do. 


We may put it more compactly: 


The Living Word. 


I. It germinates; IJ. It grows; III. It ripens for harvest. 
Of course, this leaves all the details of the application to the 
elaboration. If one prefers he may allow this to show in the 
outline itself: 


God’s Living Seed. 
I. It comes from the hand of God. 
II. It is cast into the soil of human hearts. 
III. It grows with mysterious power. 
IV. It produces a wonderful harvest. 


If still more of the application is desired something like this may 
answer: 


The Wonderful Seed God Made For Our Souls. 


I. His Word full of life and power. 

Il. We sow it by teaching and preaching. 
Ill. It brings forth faith, love, virtue. 
IV. Till the Lord reaps the full ears for heaven. 


THE EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 12, 46-50 


The connection of this text with the foregoing, 
and its general purpose at this place in the Trinity 
cycle, are not difficult to determine. The former text 
set before us the spiritual life that springs up and 
grows in the soul from the Word of God; this text tells 
us what the spiritual life really makes of us: true 
relatives of Christ, living members of his spiritual 
family. The image is changed from that of the former 
text, but the thought of life is retained and unfolded 
with new and greater richness.— There is in the 
whole text a reference also to human relationship, 
which may well be used, but not, we think, as the main 
subject here. That must ever be the spiritual rela- 
tionship, and it should be adequately treated whether 
the human is fully entered upon or not. “He is my 
brother, and sister, and mother” points in an ex- 
pressive way to individual relationship, the peculiar 
affection of each heart as bestowed upon Christ; at 
the same time it gives us the thought of a circle of 
relatives, or a family. All who have the new life in 
them, or (as this text has it) who do the will of the 
Father, by being joined to Christ as his brothers, 
sisters, and mothers, are themselves also joined to- 
gether and become one family in Jesus Christ. This 
application is of great value when we consider the 
many wordly and dangerous entanglements which in- 
vite ourselves and our fellow church members today; 
against them all this tie must be set. The treatment 
Christ here accords his mother, so different from what 
the Romish ideal would lead us to expect, is also note- 
worthy and may be brought out if necessary in the 
sermon. 

(692) 
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V. 46. When Jesus was in the midst of his 
arduous labors, taxing his strength to the utmost, we 
suddenly come upon his mother and his brethren 
attempting to turn him from his stupendous task. 
Robinson’s Harmony follows Matthew’s chronology in 
the twelfth chapter. While he was yet speaking to 
the multitudes thus connects our text with the in- 
cidents preceding. “Accordingly this conduct of 
Christ’s family is an indication for him of the altered 
opinion concerning Jesus at that time among the 
people. Their conduct is evidently a result of the 
suspicions scattered by his opponents, though softened 
down by his relatives into the assumption that he is 
beside himself.” Noesgen. The Jewish leaders were 
apparently successful in discrediting Christ and his 
work even among the members of his own family; 
these proceed to take measures of their own to stop 
his further career in the direction he had chosen. In 
a way they meant well enough, but how utterly they 
misunderstood their great relative! They came upon 
him thus “speaking to the multitudes” — toic dyAotc, 
the crowds, as distinguished presently from the nabnrtai, 
the circle of his faithful pupils. — Behold marks the 
incident of their coming as something strange. Really 
the occurrence is a painful happening, especially be- 
cause his mother, but also because of his brethren, 
coming here in this way and publicly revealing that 
they too are not in harmony with him, even if their 
disagreement is tempered by their natural love as 
his kin. Humanly speaking it was a trying situation 
for Jesus, but he handled it with perfect mastery. 
Let us note the wondrous patience with which he bears 
this false move of his relatives, even of his own mother 
who should have known better. Then also his absolute 
truthfulness in not creating the least false appearance 
either before his relatives or before the people gener- 
ally. Finally, the perfect mastery with which he 
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utilizes this untimely and ill-inspired interruption in 
defining and impressing a momentous truth. — One 
may well ask how his mother could be party to this 
expedition “to lay hold on him,” Mark 3, 21. She is 
mentioned first, probably because the others put her 
forward, and because the people were especially quick 
to note her presence on an errand like this. But she 
was hardly the instigator of this proceeding; “she 
permitted herself to be drawn along by the fears of 
his other relatives, who very likely led in the foolish 
undertaking.” Lenski, His Footsteps, p. 231. One 
thing is certain, “her participation in this attempt to 
draw Jesus away from his Savior work reveals to us 
in the mother of Jesus a personality far different from 
that of the legendary image of the Mother of God in 
the medieval and Romish ecclesiatical tradition. In 
all likelihood, like the brethren of Jesus, she too came 
very gradually to a realization of the greatness of the 
Son so wonderfully given her, who was more than 
Jonah and Solomon.” Noesgen. — The question who 
his brethren were has received different answers. 
There are three views: 1) They were sons of Joseph 
and Mary born later than Jesus. This is the view of 
a considerable number of modern commentators. 
2) They were sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 
Noesgen remarks in favor of this view that Jesus is 
called “the son of Mary” in a very marked way, Mark 
6, 3; comp. John 19, 26, etc., as if the inhabitants of 
Nazareth took him to be this in a special sense, as 
they would if his brethren and sisters had been Mary’s 
step-children — an assumption contradicted as little 
by John 7, 5 as by Acts 1, 4. The idea of their being 
older would well explain their unbelief in the Messiah- 
ship of their younger brother. 3) The sons of Clopas, 
a brother or brother-in-law of Joseph, and thus 
cousins of Jesus. This is the view of the Latin Church 
since Jerome, and of the older Protestant theologians. 
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Personally the author also inclines to it. Those who 
fix their attention primarily on the word as it stands 
in the sacred record and shut out other considerations 
take the first view. Those who incline to give weight 
also to other considerations as presented by the Scrip- 
tures usually take one of the other views. In John 
7, 5 we are informed: “Neither did his brethren 
believe in him.” There seems to be no way to settle 
beyond doubt the question exegetically. — Some think 
without can only mean “without the house,” so that 
the scene took place in a house. Noesgen remarks 
that the word ££ is variously used, and signifies here 
“without the press” of the multitudes, the scene thus 
being laid in the open. There is no mention of a build- 
ing, and the narrative as Luke gives it favors 
Noesgen’s interpretation. 

While v. 47 is omitted by a few codices there is 
no necessary reason for rejecting it as spurious. Jesus 
could not sée his relatives, and they could not reach 
him. A bystander may have voiced their efforts to get 
to him by calling out. Ebrard’s notion that some one 
wished to interrupt the severe censures Jesus was 
uttering, by calling attention to his relatives, is un- 
founded. The perfect éoty~a0 has the usual present 
meaning; tntotvtés oo Aakijoa does not reveal the in- 
tention they had in desiring the interview, but Christ 
undoubtedly knew sufficiently without its being stated. 

V. 48. Instead of turning to his relatives Jesus 
turns to the man who had told him of them. For the 
slight service this man tried to render Jesus he renders 
this unnamed man a great service indeed by setting 
an everlasting truth vividly before him. — The usual 
circumstantial participle dxoxedeis precedes elnev. Jesus 
asks a question: Who is my mother? who are my 
brethren? One commentator finds a_ surprising 
amount of thought in this question; namely that the 
divine Christ is lifted up far above the natural order 
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and limitation of family and human life in general; 
that he is conscious of himself as the Son of God and 
Savior who is no longer a son of Nazareth, or of his 
mother, or an Israelite; that this feeling of filial 
attachment is wrestling with his Messianic feeling of 
duty; etc. But this is certainly loading the simple 
question of Jesus too heavily. The question does just 
what this commentator says it cannot do, namely fix 
the attention of the man addressed and of all who 
hear the dialog upon the thing Jesus asks. They are. 
to pause and think — who really is Christ’s mother, 
who his brethren? The dramatic question form gives 
it a deeper significance .than any common or casual 
inquiry can have. Involuntarily the hearers must 
have sought for a deeper meaning in the words “my 
mother,” ‘‘my brethren.” And this is the object of the 
question, which, of course, is far more than merely 
a rhetorical form. While men’s minds are still in- 
quiring, Christ himself gives the terse, striking, per- 
fect answer, and the more his question has opened and 
stirred men’s minds in seeking an answer, the more 
Christ’s answer when given penetrates and fixes itself. 

V. 49. First comes the illuminating gesture, the 
extended hand, with its motion indicating the natnrai, 
the disciples-and separating them from the éxio the 
crowds. It is symbolic of the action which shall at 
last forever separate the disciples (believers) from 
all others, no matter who they may be. But did Christ 
exclude his own mother here from his spiritual family 
and relationship? The text does not say so. The 
following ‘‘whosoever” includes all believers. — Be- 
hold, my mother and my brethren! This already is 
an answer, but one with the question still in it, namely, 
Why does he call his disciples his mother and his 
brethren? Christ speaks dramatically, as in uttering 
his first question. He holds the minds of his hearers 
open so that his answer may sink into them more 
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deeply. — The disciples were men, yet Christ’s word 
includes his mother. ‘Mother’ and “brethren” are 
thus thrown together and have essentially the same 
meaning. This already helped Christ’s hearers to 
perceive that he was speaking of a higher relation than 
that of blood-ties. 

The climax of the whole is in v. 50, and is so 
perfect that it satisfies fully and leaves nothing more 
to be desired. Now the question is answered indeed. 
—For states why the disciples are called Christ’s 
mother and brethren. Only this one thing which 
Christ now mentions makes them such. Christ here 
confesses his disciples before men. It must have been 
exceedingly sweet and satisfying to their ears to hear 
this public acknowledgment from his lips. It was the 
prelude to that confession which he will make at last 
before his Father and the angels of heaven. — Who- 
soever — he; éotis — aités; universal — yet particular; 
opening the blessed relationship invitingly to all and 
excluding none (“whosoever’’) — yet embracing only 
those who at last are spiritually his (“he”). So the 
Scriptures record God’s antecedent will: “Who will 
have all men to be saved,” 1 Tim. 2, 4; “God so loved 
the world.” Then they set beside it the subsequent 
will: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” Hoenecke, Dogmatik, II, p. 130, rejects this 
distinction of our old dogmaticians (for instance Ger- 
hard) and endeavors to cast upon it the stigma of 
Socinianism, semi-Pelagianism, and Arminianism, but 
he strangely omits to explain why the Scriptures con- 
tain the distinction in the clearest Gospel utterances. 
— “Ooug &v xojon, indefinite relative clause, with the 
futuristic subj.: ““‘whosoever shall do,” and the aorist 
views the doing as one comprehensive act; 10 déinua tod 
natods pov tov év ovgavois —= the gracious will of God, as 
revealed in the Gospel, the will which itself furnishes 
the power for its doing. Bengel: “The will by which 
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we are regenerated, James 1, 18”: “Of his own will 
begat he us” etc. His will is that we “should come 
to repentance,” 2 Pet. 3, 9, and “unto the knowledge 
of the truth,” 1 Tim. 2, 4. The fact that the disciples 
were only beginners in doing this will of the Father 
does not debar them from the spiritual family of 
Christ. But let us remember that they grew in faith 
and reached ‘the full corn in the ear.’ — He is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. The «ttd< is positive 
and emphatic: he, and only he. Christ reverses the 
order, putting brother first and mother last, and in- 
serting sister. This is a climax. Like the previous 
sentences it places the mother into prominence. There 
she was named first, because it was remarkable that 
she should have come in such a manner to her Son; 
here she stands last, symbolizing the tenderest spiritual 
relationship. Jesus adds sister to “my brother,” and 
“mother.” Matth. 13, 56 we are told that the people 
of his own country said, “And his sisters, are they 
not all with us?” We take them all, brethren as well 
as sisters, to be children of Clopas, thus really Christ’s 
cousins. Jesus mentions three members of a family 
, —the one in which he had lived so long —in order 
to bring out the fact that he is speaking of his entire 
spiritual family relationship. Essentially there is no 
difference between brother, sister, and mother, for the 
spiritual link which binds to Christ is one, and only 
_ one, faith. So Chrysostom writes of Mary that she 
became Christ’s mother by faith: Bernhard says, 
“You know the will of God: be one with him, then you 
receive Christ, and having received him you are his 
mother.” Luther has the same thought: 


“Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee.” 
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We know how tenderly Christ remembered his mother 
when he committed her to the care of John ere he 
died. Never did Jesus lack in filial piety. Every 
heart that receives Christ by faith holds him as a 
mother holds her darling child. Yea, the love of the 
soul for Christ is to be fairer, purer, higher, stronger, 
deeper, more intense, lasting and holier than any 
natural brother’s, sister’s, or mother’s love ever was. 
— All these of whom Christ speaks, having the same 
spiritual relationship toward him, are thereby them- 
selves joined in one and belong to the “household of 
God,” Eph. 2, 19; “the household of faith,’ Gal. 6, 10. 
To them all others are “strangers and foreigners,” 
having indeed now the possibility of becoming brothers 
and co-heirs with Christ, but if remaining as they are, 
sundered forever from the divine family of believers. 
Yet too many honor the tie of blood and family in the 
lower sphere, and fail to honor it in the higher. There 
is a call here for every believer to set the spiritual tie 
above every other; especially for pastors when they 
reflect on their work for their great Brother. Let 
them never love wife or child more than him; for “he 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.”’ Matth. 10, 37. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The text is one of those narratives which cannot be split 
as a narrative, its brief story rising in one straight line to the 
climax at the close. Even the side thoughts about Mary and 
the brethren and their attempt to stop Jesus’ work are quite 
minor to Jesus’ own final word. The text-story is really a 
frame for this beautiful and important final word. — And the 
vital statement in this final word is simply, “Whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven.” We may say, 
this is what forms the tie in the family of Jesus Christ: 
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The Kingdom of God as the Family of Jesus Christ. 


I. The family tie in this kingdom. Not of blood or 
marriage, but tie of souls; binding to Christ and 
the family in heaven and on earth; formed by 
doing the Father’s will (faith).— The idea of 
this tie, however, leads us a step farther. 

II. The family life in this kingdom. The tie involves 
association, fellowship, intercourse; the faith 
forming the tie, mediated through Word and 
Sacrament, in a Christian congregation with its 
worship and work. — And so the tie and the life 
lead to another step: 

Ill, The family duty in his kingdom. To remain in 
this family, and to prize our place in it; to form 
no antagonistic tie, and to let no other tie inter- 
fere; to use every means for strengthening and 
deepening this tie; to render all the service it re- 
quires toward Christ and his family; to bring 
others in, especially earthly relatives. 


This is an inner analysis of the central words of Jesus con- 
cerning his brother, sister and mother.—Instead of using the 
figure of the family, we may speak of our 


Spiritual Relationship with Christ. 


I. The bond that forms it; II, The honor bound up in it; 
III. The hopes that center in it. 


The text itself offers a colorful theme: 


“Behold, My Mother and My Brethren!” : 


I. This shows what Christ is to us; 
II, This shows what we are to be to Christ. 


K. Gerok tries to get into the text from the point of human 
earthly ties, making his theme: Ties of Blood in the Kingdom 
of God. This, however, hits the text obliquely, for it is far less a 
text on ties of blood than on ties of the spirit. So the parts are 
not radiations from the central thought of the text, when Gerok 
preaches 1) on sanctifying the ties of blood; 2) on disregarding 
them under certain circumstances; 3) on possibly displacing 
them entirely. What we want is an exposition on the spiritual 
tie. We thus find ourselves narrowed down to this central idea, 
and, as the outlines given indicate, about all that the parts can 
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do is to display the different sides of this one central thought 
in one way or another. We may make the theme (note the ex- 
clamatory form) : 


Relatives of Christ! 


The parts will have the same tone: 


I. Think what this means! 
Il. Prize what this bestows! 
Ill, Do what this involves! 
IV. Be happy in what this promises! 


Intro.: It is a grand thing to be a king’s mother, or brother, or 
sister, even in an earthly family. What all it signifies when 
that king is the King of kings! That’s your position today; 
that at least is the position you may enter on today. Do not 
let the lowly outward position of this great King’s family mis- 
lead you now. Think how all these relatives of the King will 
shine at the last day. So learn to thank God that we are rela- 
tives of Christ. Yes 


Relatives of Christ! 


THE NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 13, 44-46 


Trench compares the parables of the hid treasure 
and the pearl of great price with two others, the mus- 
tard seed and the leaven, and finds in the former the 
thought of personal appropriation, which does not 
occur in the latter. In the text as it stands in our series 
this thought cannot be made the distinctive feature. 
The theme of our sub-cycle is the life in the kingdom, 
and throughout, in every one of the texts, this life is 
viewed as something personally our own when in the 
kingdom. This is the case especially in the foregoing 
text in which Christ tells us who really is his mother, 
his brother, and his sister. We, of course, retain this 
thought of personal possession as our present text 
presents it. We must get the treasure, we must get 
the pearl, and we must keep both. But the treasure is 
here presented to us as a treasure, and the pearl as 
a gem of great price. The obvious idea, therefore, is 
one of supreme value. It is this which makes the 
treasure and the pearl so desirable; we have here more 
than the thought of personal appropriation — which, 
in fact, is taken as a matter of course, — we have the 
true cause for the personal appropriation, which is 
none other than the incomparable value of the life 
(our treasure and our pearl) in the kingdom. While 
neither the word “life,” nor any other term or descrip- 
tive statement equivalent to “life” occurs in our text, 
the two images of the treasure and the pearl must be 
interpreted so as to include this life. Trench calls the 
treasure “Christ in the heart,” and the pearl “the 
kingdom of God within a man,” or “the knowledge of 
Christ,” or “Christ himself” — each only a different 
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way of stating the same thing. Our great spiritual 
treasure and possession in the kingdom of God is the 
spiritual life made ours in this kingdom. And in this 
text this life is held up before us as a priceless treas- 
ure, supreme over all others, and therefore infinitely 
desirable. 

The beginning of the thirteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew shows us Jesus speaking by the seaside. Here 
he uttered four parables. V. 36 tells us that Jesus left 
the multitude and spoke to his disciples privately in 
the house. After interpreting one of the parables 
spoken at the seaside Jesus. proceeds by speaking 
three additional parables, the first two of which con- 
stitute our text. There is evidently a relation between 
the seven parables thus put forth by Jesus. See on the 
parable of the mustard seed, Matth. 13, 31 etc., the 
First Sunday after Trinity. It is impossible to tell 
positively whether all seven parables were spoken by 
Jesus the same day, or whether it is Matthew who has 
placed them together as forming one great chain. 
However this may be, the two parables constituting 
our text fit in well after the preceding four and 
before the final one which describes the separation 
of the good from the bad fish. In the first four par- 
ables we have the work of spreading the kingdom of 
God set beautifully and instructively before us, in the 
two of our-text we have the description of the precious- 
ness and desirableness of this kingdom and its treasures 
and in the final parable, the division which ultimately 
ensues between those truly belonging to the kingdom 
and those that are cast away. Since our two parables, 
it seems, were spoken to the disciples alone, we may 
say that for them, and for people like them, namely 
beginners in the faith and followers of Jesus, these 
two parables set forth vividly what should make them 
hold fast the gifts of the kingdom. Yet we cannot say 
that either of these parables, or even the final one, is 
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of a kind unsuited to the multitude, since it is plain 
that men in general ought to hear and know both 
about the value of the kingdom and about the judgment 
to come. — V. 40. The Kingdom of heaven has been 
spoken of before; see the texts for the First Sunday 
after Trinity, Matth. 18, 31-35, and for the Seventh 
Sunday after Trinity, Mark 4, 26-29; also for the 
Second Sunday in Advent. As in these other parables, 
so in ours the kingdom of heaven is described not in 
general, or in all respects, but in a certain respect. 
One great characteristic is brought out clearly. There 
is a likeness between the kingdom and a treasure, and 
this treasure hidden and found and secured by some- 
one. Both of our parables deal with valuable objects, 
in fact, objects of the very highest value. — The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in the 
field. Besser remarks that this likeness includes three 


features: there is likeness to a treasure, a hidden 


treasure, and a treasure hidden in the field. But we 
must add that the likeness includes also the finding of 
the treasure and the securing of it by the finder. The 
image which Jesus thus employed was one familiar 
enough to his hearers. ‘The circumstance which sup- 
plies the groundwork of this first parable, namely the 
finding of a concealed treasure, is of much more fre- 
quent occurrence in an insecure state of society, such 
as in almost all ages has prevailed in the East, than 
happily it can be with us. A writer on Oriental litera- 
ture and customs mentions that in the East on account 
of the frequent changes of dynasties, and the revolu- 
tions which accompany them, many rich men divide 
their goods into three parts: one they employ in com- 
merce, or for their necessary support; one they turn 
into jewels, which, should it prove needful to fly, 
could be easily carried with them; a third part they 
bury. But as they trust no one with the place where 
the treasure is buried, so is the same, should they not 
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return to the spot before their death, as good as lost 
to the living (Jer. 41, 8), until, by chance, a lucky 
peasant digging in his field, lights upon it. And thus, 
when we read in Eastern tales, how a man has found 
a buried treasure, and, in a moment, risen from 
poverty to great riches, this is, in fact, no strange or 
rare occurrence, but a natural consequence of the 
customs of these people. Trench. It is certainly a - 
misconception as well as a belittling of the whole 
parable to imagine the “treasure” to be a gold coin, 
discovered by plowing or digging in the field. Such a 
coin the finder would simply have picked up and gone 
away with. The whole proceeding of the man pictured 
in the parable is such that we must assume a treasure 
which could not be taken away easily. There may 
have been some sort of chest or other receptacle, con- vs 
taining a treasure-trove of great value. In this parable 
especially, where: the kingdom is directly compared 
with a treasure, this treasure must, be one of enormous 
greatness. In all the world there is no treasure so 
great as the kingdom of God and what it contains 
for us. What that feature of the kingdom is which 
Christ here calls ‘‘a treasure” (#noaveds, without the 
article), we are left to conclude ourselves from the 
entire parable and its mate. The question is some- 
what complex, because the likeness is not between the 
kingdom and the treasure alone, but between the king- 
dom and the treasure as here pictured, hidden, found, 
and secured by the finder. The question is not: In 
what respect may the kingdom be likened to a treasure? 
but: In what respect may the kingdom be likened to 
such a treasure? The answers given vary somewhat, 

as indicated in our introductory remarks, yet in the 
main they are correct. Christ is called the treasure; 

or salvation in and through Christ. If we look for a 
hint in the context, we may take v. 43 as pointing to 
that which makes us righteous before God — Christ 
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our righteousness. Or we may take descriptions like 
Rom. 14, 17: “The kingdom of God is not eating and 
drinking, but righteousness, and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” In so many of “the fields” of human 
endeavor men look merely for “eating and drinking,” 
for ordinary earthly treasures, but the kingdom of 
God is like a field in which there is more than labor 
for the obtaining of a day’s wages, more than the pro- 
duct of the soil in grain and vegetables, — a priceless 
treasure which, just to look at the field, no one would 
have expected. 


Hidden in the field; ~exquunéve has the common 
force of the perfect; having been hidden and thus 
lying hidden now. — So the precious, saving truth of 
Christ was hidden from the wise and the prudent, and 
revealed to babes, Luke 10, 21; as our Gospel is hid 
to them that are lost, and remains so, because they 
have allowed the god of this world to blind them, 
Col. 4, 3-4; as the things that belonged to her peace 
were hid from the eyes of Jerusalem, Luke 19, 42. 
How the treasure was placed in the field is not told 
us, but the impression conveyed is that God himself 
placed it in the field as a good hiding-place. Of course, 
God does not want his treasures to remain hidden 
from men, else he would have selected a hiding-place 
so far away in the heavenly fields that no man would 
ever have come near the treasure. God takes a field 
for this hiding-place for a twofold reason, which the 
Scriptures plainly indicate: first, that the treasure 
may be where we can indeed find it; secondly, that ‘it 
may be in a place where those too proud and haughty 
to accept it shall not find it. In this choice of the field 
for the depositing of God’s great treasure we have 
an illustration of God’s plan: ‘God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and base things 
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of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” 1 Cor. 1, 27-29. And his purpose in 
doing this we have in v. 22-25: “For the Jews require 
-a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. Because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men.” ’Ev t@ éyo6, in the 
field, has the definite article, which points to a certain 
field; others, however, take it in the generic sense: 
in the field, not elsewhere; Blass-Debr. simply calls it 
“incorrect,” and insists that we read év dye@, as one 
codex has it. The generic sense at least is sufficient 
to justify the article. Two interpretations of “the 
field” are offered, namely the Sgriptures, and the 
Church. There is something about both which indeed 
makes them suitable hiding-places for God’s treasure, 
like a field for some treasure of man. Both look plain, 
ordinary, unlikely to men in their pride. But in 
deciding between the two we prefer the former, for 
Christ himself said, the treasure is there: “Search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life: and they are they which testify of me.” John 
5, 39. This passage shows, too, that the treasure is 
both Christ and eternal life, as also Christ calls him- 
self the life. The objection that the field is bought 
by the finder of the treasure is certainly no reason 
for saying that in the parable ‘the field” is only an 
auxiliary image without a definite meaning. Why 
should “the field” be that, any more than for instance 
the “buying” itself? Trench decides for himself that 
“the field” — the Church, since no one can have Christ 
except in his Church; “none but the golden pipes of 
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the sanctuary are used for the conveyance of the golden 
oil (Zech. 4, 12)”; and no one can have Christ in his 
heart, and at the same time separate his fortunes from 
those of Christ’s struggling, suffering, warring Church.’ 
Yet the buying befits the Word better than the Church, 
however true in themselves the remarks of Trench 
are. Many a man has glanced into the Scriptures and 
found nothing there; he has passed on and left “the 
field” to seek his satisfaction elsewhere. But he who - 
) finds the treasure there, he appropriates the Scriptures 
)in a way the other never thinks of, making them his 
\very own. Koegel combines the idea of the Church 
{and the Word as represented here by “the field”: “Do 
‘ you know this unnoticed field with the hidden treasure 
of the kingdom of heaven in it?- It is the Church in 
her unpretentious form; she bears and shelters the 
treasure of all treasures, but hidden under cover of 
the unpretentiousness of her Word and Sacrament. 
You yourself perhaps knew her, the Church with her 
means of grace, for years and since your childhood 
days; you went past the field, over the field for twenty, 
thirty years, without seeing the treasure or dreaming 
of it — until one day an invisible hand took away both, 
the covering from your eyes, and the covering from the 
treasure in the field, and the treasure then shone before 
you in undreamed of, wondrous, increasing beauty.” 
He then instances the woman at the well, the brethren 
of Jesus, and Saul- 


Which a man found. “Avigwxos — here is a word 
full of comfort for us all—this person who found 
the treasure was just “a man.” He is not distinguished 
in any way; he is not a man of special attainments or 
qualifications, he is not even represented as a seeker. 
“A man” reminds of the word “whosoever” — that 
whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life. The treasure was there, and the man 
was there; and it was God’s intention to unite the two, 
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for each was made for the other. — The man found the 
treasure, as the first disciples found Christ and in him 
eternal life, John 1, 41, etc. What was the man doing 
in the field? Was he just passing across it? was he 
laboring there? No matter — he was in the field, and 
so he “found” the treasure. Luther speaks of the Jews 
who had the field of the Law, but failed to find in it 
the end of the Law, namely Christ; and then he speaks 
of the Gentiles who found Christ in the Law, went and 
sold all they had, and bought the field with the treas- 
ure in it. “In the field of the Law and promise the 
treasure Christ lay buried, but they who tilled the field 
in order to be justified and saved by the wages of 
their labor, did not find the treasure (Rom. 9, 138) ; 
it was found, however, by the publicans and sinners 
who despaired of their merit, and by the Gentiles for 
whom Christ was an unexpected find of grace (Rom. 
10, 20).” Besser. The little world “found” excludes 
all human merit in securing eternal life. We neither 
make the field, nor the treasure; nor do we by our 
exertions secure the treasure. We just find it. God 
puts it there, God leads us to it, God lets us happen 
upon it — as a man digging in a field hits something 
hard with his spade, uncovers a treasure-chest, and is 
rich for all his life after. But here we must not for- 
get, that God has intended this treasure for all men, 
yet all do not find it, because some will not even let 
him bring them near the treasure where it lies in the 
field, others spurn it when they come upon it and 
keep on with their hoarding of transient earthly treas- 
ures. Every one who “finds” the treasure and is made 
truly rich by it, is bound to praise solely the grace of 
God. — And hid, ‘evyev, the aorist, though followed 
by present tenses, txdyei zai mwhet . ., nal ayoodter; 


Robertson and Blass-Debr. call this the gnomic aorist ~ ; 


which is used in parables and sayings, with or with- 
out following present tenses, and is considered to be 
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timeless. The hiding of the treasure on finding it is 
a touch true to human nature, both in regard to earthly 
as well as heavenly treasures. A man finding a great 
treasure in a field hides it in order to secure it the 
more certainly and completely. Someone might inter- 
fere with his removing it, if he went about it at once. 
In the parable we may suppose that there were others 
working in the field besides the one who found the 
treasure, and so he hastily covered up what he had 
discovered. But also in the spiritual field, the first 
finding goes together with a tremulous secreting of 
the treasure. Trench: “If he hide the treasure, this 
hiding will be, not lest another should find, but lest he 
himself should lose it. In the first moments that the 
truth is revealed to a soul, there may well be a trem- 
ulous fear lest the blessing found should, by some 
means or other, escape from it again, the anxiety that 
it may not do so, the jealous precautions for this end 
taken, would seem to be the truth signified by this 
re-concealment of the found treasure.” —In his joy 
— he was a changed man. His own life, and all that 
was in it, now had a new look. This “joy” is some- 
thing the world does not understand when it looks 
upon the followers of Christ as a dreary, joyless people 
since they spurn all sinful worldly joys. Compared 
with the new joy born of finding Christ all sinful 
joys of the Christless, worldly life are like poisons 
and bitterness. — Note now the present tenses: he 
goeth and selleth . . . and buyeth. It is as if 
with these brief strokes Christ paints the picture be- 
fore our eyes. One can almost see the man hurrying 
on to execute the purchase of the field. “Buyeth that 
field,” éxetvov — that one distinguished above all others. 
For the second time the “field” is mentioned, and here 
emphatically so, which certainly does not look as if 
Christ meant nothing especial by the field. The situa- 
tion is plainly this that the treasure cannot be secured 
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without obtaining the field itself. Christ and the 
Scriptures cannot be separated; you cannot have 
Christ and discard the Word which testifies of him. 
The same is true of the Church. — The moral aspect 
of this purchase of the field has been criticized. Was 
it not wrong for this finder to buy the field while with- 
holding from the owner the knowledge that it held a 
treasure? Secondly, was it not wrong for Christ to | 
use an act morally questionable, in illustrating the 
truths of the kingdom? Usually the fact of there 
really being something questionable about the purchase 
of the field is admitted, and then the solution is offered, 
that this is a parable like that of the unjust steward, 
where the wisdom and prudence is commended by the 
Lord, not the wrong transaction. This, of course, 
answers. But in our present parable, it will be hard 
to demonstrate any moral wrong in the purchase of 
the field. To whom did the treasure in the field belong? 
Trench and Olshausen seem to think, to the owner of 
the field. That is by no means established; in fact, 
it is impossible of proof. As far as the parable goes 
the only person to our knowledge who had a moral, if 
not a legal, claim to the treasure was the finder. The 
owner of the field had paid for that treasure as little 
as this finder. We must assume that the real depositor 
of the treasure was long dead and gone, and that there 
were no heirs of his known. For years the treasure 
lay buried and unknown. Now that it is found, the 
finder is the one who ought to have it. In stating 
that he “bought” the field Christ plainly indicates 
two things: first, the man does what is legally right to 
secure the field and the treasure — he does not come 
back at night secretly to lift it; secondly, he indi- 
cates that the treasure is so great that no ordinary 
owner of a field or two could have deposited it there. 
In order words, there is sufficient reason to maintain 
that this transaction was entirely honorable. The 
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finder is a poor man, for the purchase of this one field 
takes all that he hath, 600. Two questions remain 
in regard to the interpretation. How can one sell all 
that he has and therewith buy? and how can one buy 
this field which is the Word? Luther: “What it means 
‘to sell’ learn of Paul, who writes, Phil. 3, 7: “But 
what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ.” Yea, and not only for loss, but I count it all 
as dung and rubbish, and my highest joy and best 
comfort is, that I be found not having my own right- 
eousness which is of the Law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
by faith. I, indeed, thought myself a great saint in 
stifiy and with all diligence keeping the Law, and 
considered this my highest treasure and greatest gain; 
but when I heard of this brotherhood and inheritance 
of the Lord Christ, oh, how all my pride and boasting 
in my righteousness fell away, and I am frightened 
at it and do not like to think of it.” There are two 
ways of buying in the Scriptures unknown to ordinary 
commerce and trade: one is, to buy without money or 
price, Is. 55, 1; Rev. 21, 6; and the other is to give up 
for the eternal treasure of God all that would prevent 
our possessing them. This second kind of selling and 
buying is here meant. There is no idea of taking any- 
thing of our own works, merits, or the like, and offering 
it as an equivalent for what we buy of God. To buy 
of him is always to accept his gifts, but in order really 
to accept them we must cast away the follies, delusions, 
and deceptive treasures which this world would press 
upon us. — Christ speaks of our buying the field, not 
the treasure. Plainly, the finder of the treasure can- 
not think of buying the treasure. Both the price which 
that would require, and the circumstances that the 
treasure now has no real owner, preclude buying the 
treasure. But the field may be bought, and so the 
treasure secured. You may indeed secure the Word, 
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and thus Christ. Of course, you can buy the Word 
only as you buy of God, but he has so placed Christ 
and eternal life in the Word, that, heavenly and divine 
though they are, you can obtain them by means of the 
Word. You buy the field, then, when you give up 
every self-made, human doctrine and philosophy, how- 
ever shallow or deep it may seem, and cling only and 
wholly to the Word in true faith. 


V. 45. Again introduces another picture of the 
kingdom, and a glance shows that it is intended to 
amplify the one already set before us in the first par- 
able. — What surprises us in this second parable is 
the change, comparing the kingdom no longer to a 
valuable treasure (here a pearl), but to a person, the 
man that is a merchant. We must observe, however, 
that the comparison embraces not merely the man as 
such, i. e. as a merchant, or as a merchant seeking 
goodly pearls; it embraces all the good fortune that 
befell him, when he found the one pear! of great price, 
and all that this finding moved him to when he sold 


all that he had and bought that one pearl. In likening : 


the kingdom to a great treasure found and appro- 
priated, our attention is fixed primarily upon Christ 
and the life and salvation in him as made our own; in 
likening the kingdom to a merchant finding and secur- 
ing the pear! of great price, our attention is fixed upon 
the person thus enriched, the believer who has secured 
life and salvation. Thus in speaking of the kingdom 
we must ever combine the two: that which enriches; 
and they who are enriched — the kingdom is life and 
salvation in Christ, infinitely precious; and the king- 
dom is, at the same time, the persons who have this 
life and salvation.— Merchant, éx0Q05, or dvigwaos 
%uogos == one who travels (év and x6g0s) ; who takes 
passage on a ship in order to go to foreign parts to 
buy; and thus a wholesale merchant. And this was 
a pearl-merchant; his business was seeking goodly 
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pearls, in order to buy them as an investment. “It 
makes much for the beauty of the parable, and the 
fitness of the image used to set forth the surpassing 
value of the kingdom of God, that we keep in mind the 
esteem in which pearls were held in antiquity, sums 
almost incredible having been given for single pearls, 
when perfect of their kind. There were many defects 
which materially diminished their value, as for in- 
stance, if they had a yellow or dusky tinge, or were . 
not absolutely round or smooth. The skill and wari- 
ness which the pearl-merchant therefore needed, if he 
would not have a meaner thing imposed on him in 
place of the best, will not be without its answer in the 
spiritual world.” Trench. Evidently there is a differ- 
ence between the two persons placed before us in the 
two parables. One is simply “a man,” with nothing 
whatever to distinguish him. With this “man” in 
some way connected with “the field,” we may assume 
that he is altogether an ordinary man, a peasant, a 
common laborer, such as the world is full of. In the 
pearl-merchant we have a man also, but one on a 
higher plane of earthly life, not, of course, higher 
spiritually. By the goodly pearls in which he invested, 
we must understand high aims and noble occupations 
from the wordly standpoint. This merchant is the 
type of those who strive for the ideal things of earth 
— men who make wisdom their aim, who mean to 
benefit their race by deeds of philanthropy and kind- 
ness, who devote themselves to science and art, the 
promulgation of peace, moral living, betterment of 
social conditions, etc. In the seeking we see pictured 
all their earnest, devoted efforts, their willingness to 
give up their ease, their zealous work, and the like. 
The number of men of this stamp is not very great 
in the world, since most of us are sordid and mean in 
our aspirations. It is the more notable that Jesus 
should single out those with the higher aspirations. 
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But we must never overlook two things: one, that this 
merchant did not seek the pearl of great price — in 
fact, knew nothing of its existence; the other, based 
on the first, that his finding that pearl ‘was not due to 
his seeking. The truth is that, as thousands pass over 
the field, dig and work in it all their lives, and never 
find the hidden treasure, so the great majority of 
merchants are satisfied with “goodly pearls,” such as 
they find again and again in the treasuries of their kind, 
and even deny that there can be any one pearl absolutely 
superior to all others, and should they perhaps light 
upon it, imagine it to be a fabrication, an imitation fit 
for children to play with, but not for sober, solid 
merchants to place amid their stores. “For ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called.” 1 Cor. 1, 26. Not many, yet some. All are 
indeed called, but not all accept the call. There is a 
pride which often goes with this dealing in “goodly 
pearls” of earthly growth, which blinds the eyes to the 
pearl of great price. How many great poets, philos- 
ophers, literary lights of all kinds, philanthropists, 
artists, etc., steadily pass the pearl of great price by. 
Thank God, not all. — This merchant in the parable, 
having found what he did not seek, what he did not 
even know existed, namely one pearl of great price, 
éva xokitisov uagyagitnv, went and sold all that he had, 
and bought it. The point of the parable is again in 
this remarkable finding. The pearl thus suddenly dis- 
covered is one, not a pearl, but one absolutely unique, 
transcending all others in all its qualities. Since pearls 
are always valuable, the exceptional character of this 
one pearl is expressed by a word signifying value, 
xohitipos (xodtc and tu — great value). The finding of 
this pearl includes the recognition of its quality, and, 
therefore, of its great value. What the pearl signifies 
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is not hard to say. It is the same thing as the treasure 
in the other parable; it is Christ, or the life and salva- 
tion prepared for us in Christ. In order to clothe this 
heavenly gift of God in words of human imagery, we 
must say that Christ had to cheapen the gift. “Great 
price” is really less than the true worth of this pearl; 
it should be: “of infinite price.” But this would 
destroy the imagery of the parable, and so we must be 
content with “great price.” Who will figure out the 
true value of this divine pear! of salvation? To have 
it as our own is to be immeasurably rich for time and 
for eternity. — He went and sold all that he had and 
bought it. “Axsidov, “having gone,” is followed in the 
regular way by the aorist jréeassv; between the two 
we have the perfect zéxeaxev, which lends a dramatic 
touch to the narrative and appeals to the imagination 
(Robertson 897): see, “he has sold.” We can render 
the latter in translation only by our prosaic past tense: 
“sold.” The selling is the same as in the previous 
parable; compare Is. 55, 1; Matth. 25, 9-10; Rev. 
3, 18; Prov 23, 23. “Sold all that he had” — and he 
was a rich man to be able to buy “goodly pearls” at 
all — does not necessarily mean that he gave up and 
dispensed with all the “goodly pearls” he had, i. e. 
dropped every ideal earthly treasure he possessed. It 
does mean this, however, that having found Christ, 
and in him life and salvation, his heart inwardly turned 
from all treasures and ideals of earth, no longer finding 
true satisfaction in them, and making Christ alone 
his one and all in life and death. In the former par- 
able the treasure, far from being a single gold coin, 
consisted “of gold and of gems” (Bengel) — many 
single jewels and precious pieces; in this second par- 
able we have only “one pearl”: thus Christ is in one 
way the treasure-chest full of precious things (think 
of all the doctrines of salvation, and of all the blessed- 
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Christ, the Priceless Treasure in the Kingdom of God. 


I. Priceless indeed! II, Found by you and me; III. Made your 
own and mine. 


Next to the treasures mentioned in the two parables is the 
wonderful finding in both. We may pivot the sermon thus: 


There is Only One Way to Get the Heavenly Treasure of Life 
in Christ: Find It! 


I. God has placed it somewhere where we can find it. 
II. God is leading us so that we may come where we 
can find it. 
III. God is extending to us his grace so that we actually 
can find it. | 
IV. God is showing us that on finding it we must make 
it our own. 


Intro.: Christ, the Good Shepherd finds; the Church, with 
broom and candle, finds; the prodigal son is found; we ourselves 
must find. 

; Blessed Are They That Find! 


I. The treasure God prepared. 
II. The treasure Christ bought. 
Jil, The treasure intended for us to find. 
IV. The treasure which enriches for eternity. 
V. The treasure easily secured when found. 


Koegel describes how the treasure is still found in the 
field: ‘Has not many a one come into church with nothing 
farther from his thoughts than to find something noteworthy 
there; and like a flash of lightning, in hearing the Word, some- 
thing went though his soul — and the treasure of all treasures 
glowed with increasing brightness before his eyes. Or the 
hand of God led him in his life into some godly family, into a 
circle of Christian friends, or to the side of some eceath-bed — 
and what he never dreamed of, suddenly his surprised eye be- 
held: the treasure hidden within true disciples of Christ. Or 
when the plowshare of trouble drew sharp furrows across his 
own field, on the sick-bed, beside the grave of his best-beloved, 
at the burial of his hopes, he found the royal treasure of faith 
and learned to say with Asaph, ‘Whom have I in heaven but 
thee!’ and to confess with Paul, ‘For me to live is Christ!’ ’? — 
Now, to finish with, we may consider the two part division, one 
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parable to each part. We may do it by drawing attention to the 
fact that in the first parable the kingdom is compared to a 
treasure, and in the second parable this kingdom is compared 
to a man. How shall we tie the two together? By means of the 
finding. 


The Secret of Finding in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


I. There’s a treasure — God intends the finding of it. 
Il, There is a man -—— God intends that he be the finder. 


THE TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 23, 34-39 


This text rounds out and completes the general. 
thought presented in the three foregoing texts. The 
theme of this sub-cycle (the Seventh to the Tenth 
after Trinity) is The Life in the Kingdom. We have 
had first its'mysterious birth and growth; secondly, 
the blessed family relation which results; thirdly, the 
priceless treasures thus made ours; and finally, in the 
text before us, we are’ warned of the ever present 
danger threatening our spiritual life. This is the bur- 
den of the text for our hearers. In the connection 
thus presented a mighty warning is given against the 
blind and false security which, like a deadly sleep, 
may fall upon us. A brief analysis reveals the danger 
in detail. The Jews disregarded and rejected the 
messengers of grace God sent unto them (v. 34) ; they 
failed to understand the time of grace in which they 
lived (v. 37: “how often would I have gathered” etc.) ; 
and they wilfully resisted the gracious will of God 
which sought their salvation (v. 39, refusing to re- 
ceive the Savior with the cry of faith, Blessed is he, 
etc.). No more terrible mistake can be made. In 
presenting this warning to our hearers we, of course, 
speak to them as God’s people. We are not facing the 
foes of Christ and his kingdom, as did Christ when he 
uttered his awful woes against the hypocritical Phari- 
sees, the climax of which are the words of our text, 
although in our preaching on this text there will neces- 
sarily be the deep undercurrent of judgment for all the 
foes of Christ and the contemners of his grace. Our 
task is to warn God’s people of today, lest, like the 
people of God in olden times, they, too, lose God’s grace, 
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sink into spiritual death, and thus fall at last beneath 
the fearful penalties of his judgment . 

This text resembles the regular Gospel text for this 
Sunday, both announcing God’s judgment upon the 
obdurate Jews. A few of the Eisenach Gospel texts 
are parallels of the older Gospel texts, yet each is 
selected, not merely to serve as a parallel, but to con- 
stitute a true link in the chain of thought, the re- 
semblance to well-known older texts merely serving 
as an added charm. The one verse in the text before 
us, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” etc., makes it a memo- 
rable text indeed. Christ’s seven woes precede our text. 
In all the Gospels there is nothing so terrible from the 
lips of the Savior as these words of burning denuncia- 
tion. They reveal the consuming wrath of the Lamb 
(Rev. 6, 16), showing forth his fiery indignation. 
The connection of our text with what precedes it must 
be borne in mind. This public and detailed denuncia- 
tion of the scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites is 
Christ’s final word to them. His special work as far 
as they are concerned is finished; he has done all that 
can be done for them. Our text is the closing passage 
of this final scathing address. 

V. 34. Three powerful words usher in this 
closing section: Therefore, 5 toito; behold, idov; I, 
éyo. “Therefore” — because these serpents and off- 
spring of vipers shall not escape the judgment of hell. 
The scribes and Pharisees were not merely like their 
forefathers who slew the prophets, they were worse, 
for they had the evil example of their fathers as a 
warning before them, yet did not only what once their 
fathers did, but went far beyond in the same line of 
wickedness, rejecting and killing the very Son of God 
and the last messengers of grace he sent unto them. 
— Behold! — see this monstrous thing! — worse than 
the other, as we have just said. — I — here the majesty 
of God’s Son comes out. He in his own person sends 
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these last messengers. In Luke 11, 49: “Therefore 
also said the wisdom of God, I will send them 
prophets,” etc., this majesty still veils itself. Now, 
however, it emphatically draws attention to itself. — 
I send, dxootéhio, present tense, followed by the futures: 
“ye shall kill and crucify,” etc. The Jews’ action (ex- 
pressed by the future tense) is thus a sure result of 
Christ’s (present tense). As certainly as Christ sends, 
they will kill and crucify, etc. And Christ’s mes- 
sengers are so nearly ready that he can speak of send- 
ing them in the present tense. The verb dxootéiiw 
is descriptive of the office and work of those sent, 
they are commissioned as apostles, i. e. as men bearing 
a special message. The thought, however, is not 
restricted to the Twelve who are usually called 
“apostles,” but includes all whom the Lord sends. — 
Unto you, because unto all nations, all creatures. This 
sending unto the Jews is clearly stated in Christ’s 
command to this followers at his ascension: “Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” Acts 1, 8. It is also pictured in the 
parable of the King’s Wedding Feast: “Again he sent 
forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are 
bidden, Behold,” etc. — Prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes. These are the messengers mentioned in Eph. 
4, 11: “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers”; although here they are spoken of as 
sent to the church. It is evident, however, that their. 
work is also to extend the Church, and thus to reach 
out to those still outside the Church. Some com- 
mentators take the words of Christ to include the 
sending out of all the Old Testament prophets. Meyer 
rightly opposes this interpretation by pointing to the 
future tenses which follow: “some of them ye shall 
kill and crucify.” The “prophets,” etc., here mentioned 
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are clearly those of the New Testament, with whose 
rejection the Jews filled up the measure of their 
fathers (v. 32). Christ will send all these prophets, 
wise men, and scribes. Luther makes the following 
distinction: “Prophets here designates those who have 
received the Word immediately from the Lord, not 
getting it out of books or by the assistance of men. 
Thus the apostles received it; therefore the twelve 
apostles are here meant, who heard the Lord himself, 
Gal. 1, 11-12. Like this also were the prophets, Moses, 
Isaiah, Amos, David, and others, who all wrote what 
no other man taught them. The Law indeed they 
heard (from others), but this wisdom of the Gospel 
they have through the revelation of the Holy Ghost, 
2 Pet. 1, 21. Wise men are those who have it not 
directly from God, but from the writings of men who 
are taught by the prophets. They were the scholars 
of those who had received it from the Lord (comp. 
Ex. 4, 15-16). Scribes, or writers, are those who were 
instructed by the writings of the apostles.” Christ 
calls some of his messengers prophets and thus puts 
them before his hostile hearers as the true successors 
of the prophets whom their fathers killed; he adds 
wise men and scribes (in striking contrast to what he 
had just called his hearers, “fools and blind,” v. 17) 
and designates them as the true teachers of the divine 
wisdom (Chokma) and interpreters of the law and 
the prophets. — And some of them; @& ott@v is the 
object, a case of the partitive use of &, with tvés 
understood. Some —not all. Yet this will not lessen 
their guilt, for they would have destroyed all, if God’s 
gracious providence had not shielded some. — Shall 
ye kill and crucify; and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute from city 
to city. ‘Axoxteveite, shall ye put out of the way, as 
was James whom the Jews beheaded, and Stephen, 
whom they stoned to death; stavedoete, the most shame- 
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ful Roman method of execution, inflicted upon Peter, 
and upon a son of Cleopas, Simeon by name. In the 
year 107, when 120 years old, he was accused by the 
Jews. and crucified by the consular legate Atticus. 
Eusebius 3, 32. Although this martyrdom occurred 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, it is part of the 
blood-guilt resting upon the Jews. The early history- 
of the Church is meager; we do not even know how 
all the apostles died, to say nothing of many others. 
Maotiydoete, ye shall beat. with rods, which was the 
Jewish mode of scourging, suffered by Paul: “Of the 
Jews five times I received forty stripes save one.” 
2 Cor. 11, 24. Even the Christian “scribes,” these 
humblest teachers of the Gospel, would be persecuted 
by the Jews unto death, showing the extent to which 
their hostlity would go. Besser points out that the 
infliction of these Christian martyrdoms was a far 
greater crime than the killing of the Old Testament 
prophets, because between these two stood the open 
tomb of the risen Savior. 

V. 35.—“Oxws with the subjunctive —in order 
that, so that; and expresses the divine intention. God 
indeed would have all men to come to repentance and. 
be saved, but when they completely frustrate his saving 
will by hardening their hearts in impenitence and 
wickedness, he gives them over to their punishment. 
In this way he intends it. Moreover, there is such a 
thing as an accumulation of sin and guilt, a piling up 
of crime upon crime, causing at last an avalanche of 
punishment to fall upon the wicked perpetrators. 
Each individual and each generation of evil-doers will 
indeed receive the due reward of their deeds, but when 
one generation follows the wicked course of another 
in spite of all the warnings of God, there comes at last 
a final doom, when the pent-up wrath of outraged. 
justice breaks forth with unrestrained intensity. The 
divine justice is not so superficial as ours; it demands 
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more than a reckoning for individual and separate 
crimes. Each crime when re-enacted in new instances, 
and these perhaps worse than the ones that went be- 
fore, involves a guilt that reaches back to the begin- 
ning. These last acts really “allow,” or sanction, all 
the former of the same sort and so involve a guiltiness 
for all. In this way there came upon the last genera- 
tion of the Jews all the righteous blood shed on the 
earth, from Abel on to Zachariah. It is called 
righteous, «aiua dixaov, because the persons involved 
were righteous before God, and their blood was shed 
innocently. “Ter hoc dicitur uno hoe versu, magna 
vi.” Bengel. Shed, é«zvvvouevov, really poured out, 
i. e. in penalty; é-zivw a later form of éxzéo. The 
present tense strikingly describes the blood as still 
in the act of flowing. — The first righteous man whose 
blood was shed innocently was Abel, and his death 
is mentioned on the first pages of the Bible. The last 
notable representative of righteousness who suffered 
such a fate was Zachariah, mentioned in the last book 
of the Hebrew Bible, 2 Chron. 24, 20-22. Both are 
eminent examples. Abel is emphatically called the 
righteous; and Zachariah’s martyrdom is a murder 
so terrible that even the Talmud deplores it as one of 
the most heinous of Jewish crimes against God’s ser- 
vants. When Zachariah died he exclaimed: “The Lord 
look upon it, and require it.” This dying call for just 
retribution makes Christ’s reference to Zachariah the 
more effective. Historically the martyrdom of Urijah 
(Jer. 26, 23) occurred about 200 years later than that 
of Zachariah, but that of the latter stands last on the 
sacred Old Testament pages, and is therefore men- 
tioned by the Savior in preference to the other in sum- 
ming up the Jewish guilt.— Zachariah son of 
Barachiah. “Zachariah” signifies: Whom Jehovah 
remembers. Meyer, Zahn, and others admit, without 
compunction, a lapse of memory on the part of the 
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evangelist, taking it for granted that he confused 
Zachariah son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. 24, 20), with 
one of the minor prophets, Zachariah, the son of 
Berechiah (Zech. 1, 1). This we are absolutely unable 
to do. At most we would consent to admit with Kuebel 
that we have here an unsolved difficulty. Noesgen re- 
marks that a lapse of memory cannot be thought of 
here, because the evangelist purposely added the second 
designation (son of Barachiah) to distinguish this 
Zachariah from others; and this observation is 
certainly correct. The simplest explanation, and to 
our mind the best, is Luther’s, namely that Jehoiada 
had two names: “Jehoiada with the added name 
Barachiah.”’ Jehoiada_ signifies) Whom Jehovah 
knows; and Barachiah, Whom Jehovah has blessed. 
The giving of new or additional names was nothing 
strange among the Jews. The son of Joash, for 
instance, is called both Jerubbaal and Gideon, Judges 
8, 29 and 32, comp. 6, 32 and 7,1. Another explanation 
is that Jehoiada was really the grandfather, and Bara- 
chiah the father. This is possible when we remember 
the great age of Jehoiada, 130 years, and when we 
recall his great deeds, making it very creditable to be 
called his son. In this theory Zachariah would be 
named after his grandfather in Chronicles, but after 
his father in Matthew, the father’s name having been 
preserved by Jewish tradition or genealogical records. 
Still other solutions have been offered, but they lack 
probability. — Between the sanctuary and the altar 
designates exactly the same spot as “in the court of 
the house of the Lord,” 2 Chron 24, 21, only is more 
explicit, and no doubt was so handed down by tradi- 
tion. The effect of this exact location of the crime — 
Christ may have pointed to the very spot when he 
spoke the words — must have been powerful indeed. 
The hearts of his hearers must have been adamantine 
not to be crushed by these words, and their faces like 
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steel not to be blanched by the thought of the blood 
shed so close to where they all stood. 

V.36. Verily — here is absolute truth, and the 
terrible story of Jerusalem’s destruction attests it. 
I say unto you — here is absolute, divine authority 
and prophecy, which cannot fail. Tatra xadvta — all 
these bloody deeds, every one; shall come, in 
penalty; upon this generation, extending to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. These words are like 
God’s final seal affixed to the prophecy of Jerusalem’s 
doom. 

The entire 23rd chapter so far has been one ter- 
rific outpour of denunciation— calm, measured, ir- 
resistible, fortified with absolute proof at every step, 
final. Now at last the note of tenderness breaks into 
that of stern judgment, and the hope that still holds 
out to the last sends forth a ray of Bent to penetrate 
the midnight gloom. 

V. 37. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem sounds like the 
reverberating thunder of the approaching storm. 
Besser finds in the words the cry of the mother-heart 
for its perverted and lost child; and this is nearer the 
truth. The very form ‘Iegovooinn, Hebrew, instead of 
‘Iegoodivpa, together with the sad repetition of the word, 
is full of deepest, sincerest pathos, recalling in its way 
all the cries of the old martyred prophets and their 
vain appeals to this city, called the city of peace, but 
ever forsaking the ways of peace. The name of the 
city stands for the people in it, and as the capital of 
the nation for the entire nation. Calov explodes the 
distinction that some would make between “Jerusalem” 
— the rulers and authorities, and “thy children,” or 
the children of Jerusalem — the common people, as 
though Jesus meant to gather only the latter. He 
points out that the very ones whom Jesus would have 
gathered, themselves would not be gathered — rulers 
and people alike. — Which killeth the prophets, and 
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stoneth them that are sent unto her — what a descrip- 
tion for a city of peace! Here is summed up all her 
guilt. She putteth the prophets out of the way, and 
stoneth to death the messengers sent unto her. The 
present tense in the participles dxoxteivovo. and 
AWoBohkotca marks this her conduct as characteristic 
and constant; such is Jerusalem at the moment Christ 
speaks, in two days she will prove it again, more 
terribly than ever before, by killing the Christ himself. 
“Unto her” instead of “unto thee” is required by the 
participles which present the subject they modify in 
the third person. — How often, oodx1¢ — not once, but 
many times Christ did his utmost for Jerusalem, as 
John’s Gospel especially describes at length. The 
persistence of divine grace is here illustrated, and it 
still persists in making use of every opportunity and 
means to win the sinner from his way. But all Christ’s 
efforts were fruitless as far as the bulk of the nation 
is concerned. This is what fills his heart with tears. 
The same sadness comes over God’s servants now when 
they meet the same experience in the perverse and 
obdurate people of today. They, too, lament: How 
often, how often —yet all seems to be in vain! — 
Would I have gathered; ji<tsnou states the earnest 
and gracious will of Christ for the salvation of Jeru- 
salem. Stellhorn writes on this passage: ‘Christ’s 
willing was a sincere and positive one, not a mere 
weakly wishing... This is shown by the word in the 
original (ew), just as it is indicated also by his 
weeping and lamenting over Jerusalem. . . . (Luke 
19, 41). But to this positive willing on the part of 
Christ the inhabitants of Jerusalem opposed an 
equally positive and decisive non-willing, and thus 
rendered Christ’s intention fruitless, since his earnest, 
gracious will was not, and is not, irresistible. Their 
resistance was a wilful one, which they might have 
given up; and this explains why, in spite of the gra- 
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cious will which embraced them also, they were not 
converted and saved.”’ Der Schriftb. des Luth. Kat. 
Calvin’s distinction between the will of God as ex- 
pressed in words, and the mystery of the secret will 
of God, imputes a duplicity to God, which is not only 
false and utterly unworthy of him, but horrible even to 
contemplate. Even in thinking and speaking of eternal 
election “we should accustom ourselves not to speculate 
concerning the mere, secret, concealed, inscrutable 
foreknowledge of God, but how the counsel, purpose 
and ordination of God in Christ Jesus, who is the true 
book of life, has been revealed to us through the Word.” 
Formula of Concord, 652, 13. “And this call of God, 
which is made through the preaching of the Word, we 
should regard as no delusion (Spiegelfechten), but 
know that thereby God reveals his will, viz., that in 
those whom he thus calls he will work through the 
Word, that they may be enlightened, converted and 
saved.” (654, 29) — Especially touching and beauti- 
ful is the simile which Christ introduces: even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings. 
*“Oovs, bird, used also of a hen; a descriptive figure 
frequently used by the Rabbis with reference to the 
Shechinah, as the gathering-place of the proselytes. 
Similar figures, Deut. 32, 11: “As an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings: so the Lord,” etc.; Ps. 17, 8: ‘Hide me under 
the shadow of thy wings”; 61, 4; Is. 31, 5. Luther 
dwells on this loving image as follows: “See, what the 
ordinary clucking hen does. There is hardly a creature 
which is so careful of its young. She changes her 
natural voice and assumes a plaintive and mournful 
tone; she searches, scratches, and calls to her chicks; 
if she finds anything, she does not eat it, leaves it 
with entire earnestness for her chicks; fights, and 
warns them with a cry against the hawk; spreads out 
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her wings willingly and lets the chicks pass under her 
and upon her, loving them so well; and is ever a fine 
and lovely image. Thus Christ also assumed a plain- 
tive voice, mourned for us and preached repentance, 
showed every one his sin and woe, with his whole heart. 
He stirs in the Scriptures, beckons us in and lets us 
eat, and spreads his wings over us with all his right- 
eousness, merit, and grace, and takes us so lovingly 
under them, warms us with his own warmth, that is 
his Holy Spirit, who alone comes through him, fights 
for us against the devil in the air.” Let the preacher 
not forget that this image of the hen applies also to 
his office. Chrysostom has well said: “The more your 
voice is like the call of the clucking hen, the more 
truly will you preach the Gospel.’’— A second image 
is hidden in Christ’s simile: he would have gathered, 
émovvayayetv, — his will was to be gathering together 
to himself, for protection against the foe. That foe 
was already hovering over the wicked nation, ‘as 
the eagle flieth,” Deut. 28, 49, the messenger of God’s 
righteous wrath. Alas, Jerusalem’s children saw not 
the danger and would not accept the proffered shelter. 
— And ye would not, «ol ovx ndednoate, states the simple, 
terrible fact. Note well the awful clash: I would — 
ye would not! The trouble is in the will, which has 
the fearful power to set itself obdurately against the 
saving will of God. All who are finally lost, are lost 
because they would not be saved. Theirs is the blame, 
and their knowing this at last, and the resulting self- 
accusation, will be one of the chief elements in their 
endless misery. “Few receive the Word and follow 
it; the greatest number despise the Word, and will not 
come to the wedding (Matth. 22, 83 sqq.). The cause 
for this contempt of the Word is not God’s knowledge 
(or predestination), but the perverse will of man, 
who rejects or perverts the means and instrument of 
the Holy Ghost, which God offers him through the call, 
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and resists the Holy Ghost, who wishes to be efficacious, 
and works through the Word, as Christ says: ‘How 
often would I have gathered thee together, and ye 
would not.’” F.C., J. 657, 41. “A master of music 
has laid all the power which his art gave him into this 
lament of the Messiah, and he into whose ears has 
once been sung ‘And ye would not!’ will never forget 
this heart-penetrating music. What? shall the art of 
music do more than the voice of eternal love speaking 
from heaven? No; let it penetrate our hearts when 
Jesus calls to us: ‘How often would I have gathered 
you even as a hen her nest under her wings — and ye 
would not!’ Then we shall will what he wills, our sal- 
vation, and shall fiee from the judgment of Jerusalem, 
which scorned the wings of the hen and fell into the 
talons of the eagle (Matth. 17, 37).” Besser. 

V. 38. “Ye would not’’—then must the ter- 
rible consequences follow, and they merit the ex- 
clamatory behold! Calvin, Hofmann, Lange and 
Besser take your house, 6 olxoc tuov, to mean the 
Temple. Besser describes how God had chosen him 
a different habitation, namely the body of his Son, 
which temple the Jews destroyed, but Jesus, himself 
restored by his resurrection from the dead, and into 
which all believers are now incorporated — while the 
old Jewish Temple was given over to destruction. The 
context, however, does not point so directly to the 
Temple, but to the city of Jerusalem (Meyer, Zahn) 
which naturally includes the Temple. Your house, 
Jerusalem, is left unto you; deprived of the loving 
care and sheltering hand of God it would soon be 
desolate enough. — Desolate, fenvos, is not found in 
some old manuscripts, but it truly describes the out- 
ward and inward results of Jerusalem’s obduracy, 
when God now abandoned her. The outward are seen 
in the fearful catastrophe of Jerusalem’s destruction 
and the fate of the Jews ever since. The inward, 
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Luther describes well when he says, desolate means 
to be without the divine Word and Sacraments. “God 
has let the Jews go for 1500 (now approaching 1900) 
years without preaching, without prophets, has taken 
from them his Word, and folded his wings tightly. And 
thus their house is desolate, their soul no one cultivates, 
and no God dwells among them.” Referring to Is. 
5, 5-6 he adds: “What is this that the clouds shall not 
rain upon them, but that they shall not hear the 
Gospel? They are not to be pruned and digged — what 
is this but that no one shall rebuke their error and 
heal their infirmities? Hence their vineyard bears 
only briers and thorns, that is work-holy people, who 
are without faith, bear no fruit of the Spirit, and only 
grow to be cast into eternal fire.” 

V. 39. The question of the final conversion of the 
Jews as a nation will decide, in most cases, the inter- 
pretation of this passage. Those who look for such a 
conversion will find it referred to here. We cannot 
go into the question of the conversion of the Jewish 
nation here. Luther in his last utterances and most 
of the old Lutheran theologians did not expect such a 
conversion; they held that only a certain number of 
Jews would come to faith through the preaching of 
the Gospel from age to age. This is the author’s posi- 
tion also. Later exegetes looked for a final conversion 
of the nation as such, some mixing it with Chiliasm; 
but the most recent tendency is back to the old 
Lutheran interpretations. — de introduces the reason 
why the “house” shall be left desolate: Christ will 
leave, and they shall not see him. The pronoun 
tuiv and the verbs iénte and eimte have to be severely 
pressed to make them refer to the Jews as a nation. 
The former is the futuristic subjunctive, with the 
strong negative ot uw: “in no wise shall ye see”; the 
latter likewise futuristic, &¢ av etxte, “until ye shall 
say,” and the thought is an expectation that they shall, 
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Every ‘individual is included, throughout the course 
of the ages, who finally comes to say, “Blessed is he,” 
etc. There is absolutely nothing in this text, or in the 
original in Ps. 118, 26, or in the greeting as used on 
Palm Sunday during Christ’s entry into the city, to 
indicate that the greeting, “Blessed is he,” etc., ever 
would be forced from unwilling and unbelieving lips. 
Meyer and others carry such a notion into this verse. 
Ps. 118, 26 adds to the greeting the following words: 
“We have blessed you out of the house of the Lord.” 
This is really the other half of the greeting, and can 
only be put into the mouth of believers. On Palm 
Sunday the foes of Christ resented the greeting which 
his friends gave him. We decline to accept the idea 
that a grand conversion of the Jewish nation is prom- 
ised for the time shortly before Christ’s judgment. 
The words of Christ, while not directly saying that 
any, or many, or all Jews at any particular time in the 
future, will greet him as blessed, do contain the ex- 
pectation that some will. And whenever any or many 
do so (fms &v eixnte), namely by faith, they will see him, 
not indeed at once with the eyes of the flesh — for so 
no Christian sees him now, although he is with us 
always, and we are therefore by no means desolate, 
— but with the eyes of the spirit. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This text is a warning against unbelief. In its very na- 
ture it is negative. The preacher must know how to handle 
a negative text. It will not do to preach a negative sermon on 
it. Only a preacher built on abnormal mental and spiritual 
lines would think of doing this. The consensus of all well 
balanced students of preaching is, and ever will be, that the 
sermon must be at least in great part positive. They would 
say, the general effect must be positive. But shall we then dis- 
_eard negative texts? In other words, are the negative parts 
of Scripture unfit to be used as texts? That might simplify 
matters, but it would be going too far. The finest pericope sys- 
tems show an occasional negative text. Nor is the way out 
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this that we deal loosely with the text, take liberties, go beyond 
it, and thus achieve a positive sermon. — Let us remember all 
truth has a double side, one positive, the other negative. To 
say truth, means to say the opposite of lies; to make life plain 
contrast it with death; to impress right, condemn wrong; and 
so all along the line. Now reverse the operation. Sin is made 
plain by setting righteousness against it; hate, by contrasting it 
with love; judgment, by setting it beside grace, pardon, justifi- 
cation. All preachers, many of them perhaps unconsciously, 
thus operate with the two natural and self-evident sides of the 
truth. Texts wholly positive seem to afford no difficulty — the 
preacher supplies the implied negatives. A text demanding 
love is easily expounded as thereby shutting out hate. Well 
then, why cannot we reverse the operation? A text that warns 
against unbelief certainly urges faith upon us. That is 
how to stick to a negative text, and at the same time preach 
a sermon sufficiently positive in tone. — A few texts are com- 
pletely negative in statement; but most negative texts, like ours, 
have some positive statements, and this makes our task easier. 
Moreover, let us not forget that we are not preaching today to 
the wicked Jews whose fate was sealed, but to Christian be- 
lievers, who indeed need warning, but whose judgment we are 
not pronouncing. 


According to these proper principles we decline the out- 
line of Langsdorff: Jesus Bids Jerusalem Farewell: 1) With 
a bitter lament; 2) With a fearful complaint; 3) With a dire- 
ful prophecy. This is blank negation. — Here is one with a 
more positive ring: 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! — the Lord’s Constant Call to the 


Church! 


I. It throbs with the heart-beat of his love. 
II, It rings with the seriousness of his warning. 
III, It echoes with the thunders of his judgment. 


Here is another, still more positive in tone, yet not losing the 
negations in the text: 


The Infinite Love of Jesus Toward Those Who 
Refuse to Accept It. 


I. He continues his saving efforts in spite of the 
hatred and opposition he meets. 

I. He mourns, as a mother for her lost children when 
his efforts prove in vain, 
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Ill, He announces his judgment, if possible at last to 
turn men to his grace. 


A simple way to handle a text like ours is to place the positives 
right alongside the negatives. This simplifies the elaboration 
which will place under each part a positive and a negative sub- 
part. 


Jerusalem: A Signal Warning for All Who Are in the Kingdom. 


I. Hear the call of grace —do not grow deaf. 
II, Use the time of grace —do not grow hard. 
Ill. Embrace the gift of grace—do not grow indiffer- 
ent to the warning of judgment. 


The Fall of Zion of Old a Warning for Zion Today. 


I. They would not, when Jesus would. 
II. They added to their fathers’ guilt, when Jesus 
would have freed them from all guilt. 
III, Their house was left desolate, when Jesus would 
have filled it with blessedness. 


THE ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Luke 7, 36-50 


This text ushers in a new sub-cycle in the Trinity 
series, embracing in one group the texts from the 
eleventh to the eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. The 
general theme of these texts is: The Characteristics 
of the Kingdom, or: The Characteristics of the Life 
in the Kingdom. These are, briefly stated, the fol- 
lowing: Love; Liberty; Sacrifice; Soundness; the 
Christian’s Cross; Consolation; Worship (the Sab- 
bath question) ; Complete Devotion (the money ques- 
tion). These are all characteristics of the Kingdom 
itself, as well as of the life in the Kingdom. The series 
is exceedingly rich, and the choice of texts is often 
very striking. By keeping the general trend of these 
texts well in mind they will not only be linked together 
as so many pearls upon one string, but each will also 
gain from the other a measure of beauty and attract- 
iveness. 


The first of these texts is especially rich and fine. 
Its one great theme is Love. Of all the marks of the 
Kingdom, and of the life in the Kingdom, this is the 
first, the greatest, the highest, the most comprehensive 
and vital. For this reason it heads this sub-cycle. 
Frommel has said of this text: “This is a golden page 
of Holy Writ, and one can well understand that a 
preacher in a former century wrote twenty sermons 
on it. Whether we picture the Pharisee and his com- 
pany, into whose midst Jesus was invited as a guest; 
or speak of the unbidden guest, who suddenly caused 
such a commotion; or of Jesus, the gentle host, who 
refreshed both with his seriousness and his mercy — 
everywhere there lies a wealth of thought. Or, whether 
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we take the Savior’s word, Simon, I have something 
to say unto thee, and drive it as an arrow into the 
heart of the self-righteous; or lay upon the hearts of 
all women, too haughty to receive their sisters fallen 
into sin and shame, the pathetic question of the Lord, 
Seest thou this woman? or place before those merciful 
women who do Magdalene-work this one sinner whom 
the Lord granted so gloriously the absolution from 
sin, as a consolation that their work is not in vain —. 
we can well understand that more than one sermon 
may be preached on this text.’”’ But whatever feature 
we may wish to put forward, it will ever be love which 
constitutes the heart of our theme. And to bring this 
out the preacher himself must both have tasted fully 
of this love and learned, in a measure at least, to return 
it. That is the blessedness of Christ’s kingdom — it is 
filled with love, and all who are in it know something 
of the wonders and glories of this love. — The 
anointing narrated in this text dare not be identified 
with the anointing reported by the other evangelists, 
Matth. 26; Mark 14; John 12. The two differ in regard 
to time, place, the owner of the house where the act 
took place, the moral character of the women who 
anointed the Lord, and the conversation connected 
with the act. 

V. 36. ’Hewta is descriptive, the man was de- 
siring or requesting Jesus; twa with a verb like éewtaw 
is sub-final, almost an object clause, Robertson 993. 
The story opens with considerable abruptness. There 
is no apparent connection with anything preceding, 
unless we take Christ’s acceptance of a Pharisee’s in- 
vitation as an illustration of his own saying in a 
previous verse of this chapter, that the Son of man 
came eating and drinking and was accordingly 
slandered as a glutton and a winebibber. The Pharisee 
concerned is afterwards incidentally named Simon, a 
very common name, as can be seen by the number of 
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Simons mentioned in the New Testament. Beyond 
the name and the Jewish sect to which this man be- 
longed we know nothing about him, save that the 
story itself pictures him as in character and heart 
one of Christ’s antagonists. We rightly infer that the 
desire that Christ dine with him was not a true act 
of friendliness at all. Some suppose that there may 
have been an unrest in his heart, drawing him to 
Christ, or a feeling or sorrow for some particular sin; 
but this is wholly imaginary, and not probable. It is 
rather to be supposed from the text that this Pharisee, 
as a true Pharisee, used the form of a friendly invita- 
tion with a heart and purpose not friendly at all. 
Christ was fully aware of it; nevertheless he accepted 
the invitation, yet on his part there was no return of 
unfriendliness, veiled like that of Simon under a thin 
veneer of politeness, but rather true love even for this 
sinner, and others like him, and a true desire if 
possible to reach his heart by saving love. This the 
whole account makes plain, revealing for one thing 
the slights put upon Christ by Simon, and over against 
them the patient nobility of Christ in bearing them, 
and, in spite of all the hostility he knew to be in 
Simon’s heart, the loving effort to save this Pharisee’s 
soul. There is a lesson here, much needed by us all, 
that we should always be sincere and true in using the 
forms of politeness which each other. There are too 
many invitations extended and accepted in the spirit 
of Simon, “one of the Pharisees,’’ when every one of 
them should be in the spirit of Christ, loving, long- 
suffering, truly kind, and sincere.— “And having 
entered into the house of the Pharisees he reclined” 
(xatexhidn) at table. No mention is made of any atten- 
tions between his entrance and his reclining to dine as 
a significant omission. The custom of reclining upon 
couches while eating was usual among the Jews at this 
time. Each man rested upon his left elbow, his feet 
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extended away from the table, several persons thus 
occupying one couch. Some artists have painted Jesus 
as seated upon a chair at table: they have convention- 
alized the scene. 

V.37. An unexpected, a remarkable thing occurs, 
giving the entire visit of Christ at this Pharisee’s 
house a significance of its own — ido', behold! —_A 
woman, no name given, none necessary. One has well 
said, Put your own name down for hers. Roman 
Catholic exegetes, especially the older ones, and also 
the older Protestant theologians, identify this woman 
with Mary Magdalene. But there is no Biblical 
evidence for this identification. Mary Magdalene was 
a demoniac, possessed of seven devils, which Christ 
drove out. There is no hint that she ever led a disso- 
lute life. This woman was a prostitute. It is un- 
fortunate that she of Magdala has been compelled to 
lend her name to repentant fallen women (“penitent 
Magdalene”), and that the A. V. in its chapter head- 
ing to Luke 7 countenances this error. — Which was 
in the city, a sinner. A sidelight is cast by the 
presence of this woman on the moral condition of 
that Jewish “city,” and of the Jews themselves, when 
we remember the stern laws of Moses against sins of 
this character. The word for “sinner” is descriptive 
éuagtwrés — one who has missed the mark. How many 
éuagtmhot there are, missing now this, now that mark 
set for them in God’s Ten Commandments. The word 
“was,” and in v. 39 “is” a sinner, states her reputation 
among the people. That a great change has taken 
place within her heart is evidenced by her present 
action. — Four participles describe the woman’s move- 
ment in coming publicly to Christ: when she knew, 
émyvovoa — “having come to know’; she brought, 
zoutoace — “having brought”; standing, °%técu; weep- 
ing, «Aaiovoa —and every one of them is important, 
because they depict not only the outward conduct, but 
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also the inner spiritual condition and action of this 
sinner. Altogether, since they are modifiers of the 
subject, they paint a picture of this woman as she 
appeared in Simon’s house: she had known, had 
brought, had placed herself, was weeping. The first 
two show that she inquired and made ready. What 
caused her to do so? Meyer makes her sole motive one 
of gratitude. The “standing” and “weeping” might 
have corrected him, for evidently they show that her 
sense of sin and the sorrow of repentance are still 
strongly upon her. Undoubtedly she had heard of 
Christ and his pardoning love, had perhaps stood 
among some multitude listening to the words as they 
fell from. his own lips. These had entered her heart, 
and she had applied their balm to her hurt. A great 
resolve then sprang up in her bosom: she would throw 
herself at Jesus’ feet! There was the certainty within 
her that this gracious Savior would be true to his 
word and in no wise cast her out; and thus she ven- 
tured to take the alabaster cruse with her when now 
she learned where he could be reached. But will he 
really accept her? will he not turn against her like 
these proud and heartless Pharisees? As she enters 
the place, for a moment this thought causes her to 
stand and pause, shrinking and hesitating within her 
heart. But while the disapproving looks of the 
Pharisees speak plainly what they think of her, 
Christ’s silent’ kindness encourages and draws her 
forward. And now, in the very moment, that she feels 
herself accepted indeed, ‘the thought of her utter 
baseness and unworthiness overpowers her — she 
weeps; “haiw signifies loud, unrestrained weeping, a 
burst of tearful grief. Mingled feelings fill her breast: 
shame and deepest contrition, incipient faith in the 
Savior’s pardon, joy and gratitude to find herself 
accepted. Let us remember that true contrition is not 
a passing act, which can be finished and left behind to 
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give way altogether and in a moment to joy and grat- 
itude; it rather continues and is strong in the very 
moment when pardon is assured and faith embraces it. 
Trench helps us in understanding her entrance into a 
room full of dining guests, by describing instances of 
the oriental custom of permitting people to come in, 
sit down, and converse with those at table, especially 
when an entertainment was in progress. Our usual 
privacy is entirely different. As we see this woman 
breaking through every consideration that would bar 


her from throwing herself at Jesus’ feet, let us remem- 


ber that hesitation and delay in the critical moments 
of our spiritual life are always dangerous and often 
fatal. May no obstacle withhold us from pouring out 
our repentance, faith, and gratitude before the Savior. 


V.38. She began to wet his feet with her tears; 
jjgEato, an aorist, marks the point of beginning, Boéxew, 
pres. inf., the protracted action that thus began. The 
tenses are significant throughout: &&éuaocev, she con- 
tinued to wipe, zateiie. zai iepev, likewise to kiss and 
to anoint. The tears are first, precious tears! — the 
ointment last. Standing at the outer edge of the couch 
her tears naturally fell upon Jesus’ feet as they lay 
before her. These feet, bare and unsandaled now, had 
not been bathed by a servant in Simon’s house — 
significant slight. Bengel calls it an “exquisite venera- 
tion’”” when this woman wipes the tear-stains from 
those sacred feet with the hair of her head. The 
sinner’s head belongs at Jesus’ feet. The hair is 
woman’s crown and glory, often enough abused in 
vanity and pride, but here used in deepest humility 
and devotion. Our highest and best belongs in the 
dust at Jesus’ feet. The woman acted instinctively, 
not reasoning about her action as we do now in con- 
templating it, but her instinct, led by the Spirit was 
right. Kategiie, she kissed, again and again, ardently, 
showing the intensity of her devotion and love. Simon 
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had omitted any such sign of friendship. The Higov, 
sweet-smelling oil or perfume, was enclosed in ala- 
baster, not our gypsum, but the far more costly 
oriental material, which was translucent and streaked 
beautifully with red, yellow, and gray markings. This 
is the woman’s offering of gratitude. It is poured out 
freely, without stinting, upon Christ’s feet, she presu- 
ming to approach only these, and feeling herself un- 
worthy to touch even these. Simon had omitted the 
anointing of his guest, withholding what was a com- 
mon mark of honor at feasts. All that this woman 
brought was accepted by the Savior. In spirit thou- 
sands have followed her example. And even where 
there is true contrition and faith, there will be besides 
the tears. an offering of gratitude, rich and sweet with 
love, the best it is able to find for him.— Luther brings 
out the two parts of true repentance in this woman’s 
and in every sinner’s heart: ‘Behold, this is the be- 
ginning of the right kind of repentance, that first of 
all the heart is terrified at the wrath of God because 
of its sin, and earnestly longs to be rid of it, and 
begins to leave off the sin, whereupon a new life is 
bound to follow. For it is impossible, when contrition 
is really in the heart and you are sorry, that you should 
sin against God as heretofore, that you should willingly 
yield yourself into such sin again. This contrition, 
however, man cannot make himself; it is the work of 
the Holy Ghost, produced by him through the Word 
of God, which first of all uncovers the sin, and then 
shows the penalty of sins, eternal death. This is a 
penalty which will not allow itself to be despised, but 
so presses and drives the heart that it does not know 
whither to go and is hardly able to draw breath for 
terror. This is what here brings such heartfelt weep- 
ing to the poor woman and the sincere change of her 
whole life, so that she no more follows the young men, 
does not as before seduce with her eyes, does not make 
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a prideful display of her hair, but uses all this so that 
one must see she is heartily displeased with her former 
life and means to amend and be more godly. But this 
does not complete repentance; for your sins are not 
forgiven you because you are sorry for them. This 
must be added, that with the woman you run to the 
Lord Christ and seek forgiveness of sins from him, 
yea, that you have the hearty confidence in him that 
for his sake your sins are forgiven you, without any 
merit of your own, by grace alone. For this that she 
lies at his feet, dries the feet, which she wet with her 
tears, with her hair, kisses them, pours precious fluid 
over them — all this is a sign that she heartily trusts 
and loves the Lord Christ; which impels her to seek 
comfort and help of him. This is the proper part 
which completes repentance and obtains the forgive- 
ness of sins, that we put our confidence upon the Lord 
Christ that through him we have the forgiveness of 
sins.” 

V. 39. “Having seen,” id#v — no need to say 
what, therefore no object is stated. The Pharisee, 
being a Pharisee, saw, but his eyes were blind with 
the false vision of self-righteousness. He “saw,” yet 
failed to see; the true inwardness of the scene was 
hidden from him, hence the loving effort of Jesus to 
show it to him by means of the parable and its ap- 
plication. Because Simon saw so little, and this all in 
a false light, the conclusion he draws is utterly wrong. 
He puts Christ mentally, as Trench points out, into a 
dilemma: either he does not know the true character 
of this woman, in which case he lacks the discernment 
of spirits which pertains to a true prophet; or, if he 
knows, and yet endures her touch, and is willing to 
accept a service at such hands, he lacks that holiness 
which is no less the note of a prophet of God. In 
either case Christ seems to him no prophet; and a 
third possibility there does not seem to be. But he 
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will quickly find that Christ does discern the inward- 
ness of men’s hearts as a true prophet (Is. 11, 3-4; 
1 Kings 14, 6; comp. John 1, 47-49; 2, 25; 4, 29) ; also 
that there is a holiness joined to grace, of which he had 
never dreamed. So his dilemma dissolves into thin air. 
Ei jv, . . . &éylvwoxev dv, the condition is taken to be 
unfulfilled, and the time is present: “if he were, he 
would know” (now); “would have perceived” must 
be taken in the same way: now. Robertson: “The 
form of the condition reveals the state of mind of the 
Pharisee, not the truth about Jesus’ nature and powers. 
As a matter of fact it is the Pharisee who is ignorant.” 
Though éyivwoxev is a secondary tense, the following 
verbs are primary, because oratio recta. Otros, slight- 
ingly ; soto, later form, — xoiocs; dxteta, the same word 
as when Mary Magdalene sought to “grasp” the feet 
of the risen Savior when he first appeared to her 
(John 20, 17), which he then forbade. The love of 
Jesus has lighted the world these many years, but 
there are still those who see in repentant sinners at 
the feet of Jesus no more than Simon the Pharisee 
saw. That she is a sinner, that they are (?) holier 
(in their own conceit) than she, is all they see. 

V. 40. One must vividly imagine the scene to 
feel the dramatic element in it — not a word had been 
spoken since the woman entered and began her de- 
monstration, which also was silent expect for her 
weeping. The surprise was followed by a strain, an 
increasing tension, as the guests at table began to 
turn their disapproving eyes more and more from the 
woman to Christ. At the proper moment Christ 
answered. He turns directly to Simon, showing that 
he read the very thought in his heart. Simon : 
unto thee! — and has he nothing to say to the Pharisee 
in your heart and in mine? Atddoxaios is Teacher, a 
title of respect. 


V. 41. This is a Nathan’s parable. God is the 
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creditor, men the debtors, sin the debt. We must note 
that the difference between 500 and 50 pence is a far 
different proportion than between 10,000 talents and 
10 pence in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant. 
Your sins and mine against God never vary so much in 
proportion as my sins against God and your sins against 
me. 500 pence is about $70, and 50 pence about $7 


In our money. But does it not seem as if Christ said, 


the more we sin against God, and consequently the 
greater his forgiveness is, the more will we love him 
— putting, as it were, a premium on the quantity of 
our sins? The difficulty vanishes when we observe 
that Christ describes the debt of sin, not objectively, 
but subjectively, —not as so many outward trans- 
gressions and outbreaks of evil, but as so much con- 
sciousness of sin; which we know is nowise in propor- 
tion to a man’s actual and positive violations of God’s 
law (Trench). Often they have the strongest sense 
of their sinfulness who have least fallen into open 
sin and shame; while he who feels that but little is 
forgiven him, simply fails to see how deeply such sins 
as pride, self-righteousness, hypocrisy, and unbelief 
sink a man into the condemnation of God. Neither 
debtor is able to pay, “hence the debt could not be 
cancelled by subsequent love and a willing mind.” 
Bengel. — The parable itself is finely retold in the fol- 
lowing sketch: Both debtors were deeply in trouble. 
The nearer the day of settlement came, the darker 
grew their brows, the worse their appetites, the more 
aggravated their sleeplessness. He who owed 500 
pence was especially filled with dismay. O God, what 
shall I do? he sighed day by day, and as far as he was 
concerned the sun would not need to have risen. What 
shall we do? his pale wife sighed, as she pressed her 
youngest child to her breast, while the older children 
with a bread-rind in their hands slunk away into the 
street, yet did not care to play. It was fortunate that 
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the money-lender was a godly, noble-minded man; 
when he discovered the trouble of his two debtors he 
was moved with pity. Perhaps it was just when his 
birthday came that he said, Now I am going to prepare 
a special joy for myself, by freeing these two of their 
anxiety! Yes, do so, dear husband, said his good wife 
whose thought was mainly upon the pale wife of the 
debtor and her many hungry children. The man had 
them both called. Dear friends, he said, let your worry 
come to an end, I herewith cancel all your debts. O 
how their faces lit up at once! He to whom the 500 
pence had been presented beamed especially, and was 
ready to kiss the good man’s feet. He ran rather than 
walked home. Just think, he cried to his wife who was 
anxiously watching for his coming, Just think, he has 
cancelled the whole of it, the whole 500 pence, not one 
do I need to pay any more —the whole 500 pence! 
And now his wife joined in the rejoicing, and the chil- 
dren came joyfully capering in. After this not a day 
passed in the house in which the kind man was not 
in some way praised. To be sure the other man also 
rejoiced, but finally he and his wife concluded, well, 
50 pence, the sum wasn’t so terribly great, and it was 
a small thing for the man to cancel it. — The fresh- 
ness and force of many of the parables is lost for us 
by their frequent repetition; it is a fine homiletic art 
to retell them so that their power comes out vividly 
again. Note how careful and wary Simon is in his 
reply: txo\oupévo — as if he suspected something. 

V. 44-46. Perhaps Simon had ostentatiously 
turned away from the woman, Christ bids him regard 
her, the more deeply to impress the words, now uttered, 
upon his heart. In applying the parable Christ brings 
out two chief thoughts: what Simon had failed to do, 
this woman had done; and she had exceeded all that 
Simon could have been expected to do. Simon gave 
him no water for his feet (Gen. 18, 4; Judg. 19, 21), 
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offered no kiss of peace (Gen. 22, 4; Ex. 18, ns 
brought no oil, as was the custom at festivals CPs. 23: 
5; 141, 5; Matth. 6, 17). For water the woman gave 
him tears — the blood of her heart (Augustine), of 
all waters the most precious (Bengel); for a towel, 
the glory of her head, her hair; instead of a kiss of 
friendship and welcome, a shower of kisses of abject 
devotion, upon his feet; instead of ordinary oil for 
the head (#oov), the far more costly ointment in 
alabaster (uteov) upon his feet. The phrase dq’ jis, 
“since,” is hardly derived from 4q’ fégas fj (Robert- 
son), but from 4q@’ Géeas i (Blass). By looking thus 
upon the woman Simon was to see himself in the 
proper light. Let us look upon her so that we see our- 
selves as we should; asking, What have we done for 
this Savior? Where is our love for these feet that 
trod so many a hard path for us, bearing the cross 
at last to Calvary? . 
VY. 47-50. The wherefore is connected with I say, 
not with “her sins are forgiven.” The R. V. punctuates 
correctly; but both Westcott and Hort, and Alex. 
Souter, punctuate so as to draw the phrase to dgéwvtm. 
“Wherefore,” od x4e1v — for which sake; xéew used as 
a so-called adverbial preposition. The form éeéovrm 
is a Doric perfect passive: “have been (and thus are) 
forgiven”; Robertson calls it a Doric Arcadian perfect. 
— For, éu, does not state the reason why her sins 
were forgiven, but, as the whole context (the parable 
and v. 50) demand, the proof for the forgiveness of 
her sins. It will not do to take jvérnoev, she loved 
in the sense of faith, or love including and really 
meaning faith, as Trench does; or as Oosterzee does: 
because by her love she demonstrated that she had 
faith. We are reminded of the old illustration, show- 
ing the difference between the reason for a thing, 
and the proof for a thing: It has rained, for it is wet. 
The rain caused the wetness, not the wetness the rain; 
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but the wetness is the visible proof for the fact that 
it has rained. So the woman’s love is not the reason 
or cause of forgiveness, but her having and showing 
this love proves in a visible manner that her sins are 
forgiven: This disposes of the exegetical claim of 
the Romanists who use this passage as a locus classicus 
for their doctrine of the fides formata and the forgive- 
ness of sin merited by human works. In the Apology 
(Jacobs 108, 31, etc.) Melanchthon writes: “Christ 
says: ‘Her sins which are many are forgiven for she 
loved much.’ For Christ interprets this very passage 
when he adds: ‘Thy faith saved thee.’ Christ, there- 
fore, did not mean that the woman, by that work of 
‘love, had merited the remission of sins. For he says 
clearly on this account: “Thy faith hath saved thee.’ 
But faith is that which freely apprehends God’s mercy 
on account of God’s Word. If any one denies that this 
is faith, he does not understand at all what faith is. 
And the narrative itself shows in this passage what 
that is which he calls faith. The woman came with the 
opinion concerning Christ, that with him the remis- 
sion of sins should be sought. This worship is the 
highest worship of Christ. Nothing greater could she 
ascribe to Christ. To seek from him the remission of 
sins, was truly to acknowledge him the Messiah. Now 
thus to think of Christ, thus to worship him, thus to 
embrace him, is truly to believe. Christ, moreover, 
employed the word ‘love,’ not with respect to the 
woman, but against the Pharisee; because he con- 
trasted the entire worship of the Pharisee with the 
entire worship of the woman. He reproved the 
Pharisee, because he did not acknowledge that he was 
the Messiah, although he afforded him the outward 
offices due to a guest and a great and holy man. He 
points to the woman and praises her worship, oint- 
ment, tears, etc., all of which were signs of faith and 
confession, viz. that with Christ she sought the re- 
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mission of sins. It is indeed a great.example which, 
not without reason, moved Christ to reprove the 
Pharisee, who was a wise and honorable man, but not 
a believer. He charges him with impiety, and ad- 
monishes him by the example of the woman, showing 
thereby that it is disgraceful to him, that while an 
unlearned woman believes God, he, a doctor of the 
law, does not believe, does not acknowledge the Mes- 
siah, and does not seek from him remission of sins 
and salvation.” Luther writes to the point: . “The 
Lord summarizes very exactly and beautifully: I say 
unto thee, her sins which are many are forgiven her. 
This is proved by that she loves much. But to you 
and your companions the sins are not forgiven; on the 
contrary, ye are sticking in them above your ears, 
and will die in them and perish. For one discovers 
no proper love in you, which love would necessarily 
follow, if you deemed yourselves sinners and believed 
that through me you would be free therefrom.” — To 
whom little is forgiven does not contain the thought 
of a partial forgiveness, which is just as foreign to 
the Scriptures as the forgiveness for the sake of love 
or works, but is said with reference to Simon’s ap- 
preciation of himself as so much less a sinner than 
this woman. We all, the Lord knows, have sins enough 
— if only we knew it like that woman in Simon’s 
house, and understanding and realizing the greatness 
of our forgiveness, would show love accordingly. — 
Having finished with the Pharisee Christ turns to the 
woman and says to her what he had said of her. Thy 
sins are forgiven, “péwvtai oo ai ducgtia. This is the 
absolution from the Savior’s own lips. That, through 
his Word and Sacrament today, is altogether the same. 
“And he that believes these words, has what they say 
and express, even forgiveness of sins.” Bengel says 
that remission was not given to the woman now for 
the first time, but was now confirmed to her. The 
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moment the first spark of faith is created by the means 
of grace in the heart is the moment of justification 
and forgiveness before the heavenly judgment seat of 
God. — The astonished Pharisees now became aware 
that Christ was exercising the divine prerogative in 
forgiving sins —*oi —even, implying other great 
things as also assumed by Christ. A sudden new light 
falls on the parable which Christ had just spoken, 
for Christ’s action in absolving is the interpretation 
that a certain lender who had two debtors, is none 
other than he himself, namely as the Son of God. The 
implied charge of blasphemy against Christ is not 
pressed here, and so the Lord silently passes it by with- 
out refuting it. — The thoughts in the hearts of those 
at table with Christ ring loudly in his ears, but he 
calmly finishes his work with the woman. To the one 
word he adds another: Thy faith hath saved thee, 
otowmxév of — saved thee from thy sins, and from all 
the direful consequences which they threatened. This 
salvation Christ ascribes to faith, not to love, not to 
any work of hers. Simon was directed to look at her 
love as it showed itself so magnificently before his 
eyes; by it he could know the invisible root, faith. 
But Christ himself looks with all-seeing eyes upon the 
faith. This faith is not an idle opinion, nor is it itself 
a good work to merit grace; in neither case 
would it avail for forgiveness. As forgiveness is 
an unmerited, underserved, gracious gift, faith 
is the reception of that gift, the open beggar’s 
hand into which the Lord lays the prize for which he 
himself paid the bloody price. The Bible is never 
afraid of ascribing too much to faith, because it al- 
ways understands what faith really is, the divinely 
wrought reception of Christ, without a shadow of 
human merit. We may, yea must, speak of faith in 
the same way, no matter what objections some with 
wrong ideas may raise. — Go in peace, tis, but not in 
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the sense of into, but simply in, since the peace was 
not the goal, but a possession during the entire going; 
comp. the discussion of eis and év in connection with 
Baptism, text for Epiphany. Peace is the certainty 
that all is well between God and the soul. True peace 
can follow only as the result of divine forgiveness. 
But in thus following, it opens a path before us that 
leads on through green pastures and beside the still 
waters, for the peace of God passeth all understanding, 
every enjoyment of it will show that there are still 
untasted pleasures beyond. What a change for this 
woman: once there lay before her the burning waste 
of sin’s course unto damnation; now —the path of 
peace that leads upward to God. No wonder Paul 
wrote so joyfully: ‘Therefore being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” Rom. 5,1. For myself I want no more than 
Christ gave to this woman — the words: 


ae ; Pog P 
Aq@éovtai cov al Guagtias — 
‘H aiotic cov otowxtv of — 


Ilogetou eis eignvny. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


If we follow the cue given us in the exegetical discussion, 
that this is a text on love as one of the characteristics of the 
Kingdom, there will be no difficulty at all about, arriving at a 
satisfactory outline: Of all the blessed things that can be 
said of the Kingdom the most blessed is: 


Christ’s Kingdom a Kingdom of Love. 


I. The love of the Savior. 
Il. The love of the saved. 


Under part one we, of course, have the Savior’s love as exhibited 
to the sinful woman, to the Pharisee, to you and me; a love that 
receives us, pardons us, blesses us after we are his —no love so 
great. And under part two, the love that springs from faith, 
appreciates the Savior’s love and gifts, is measured by our 
gratitude, and is itself a heavenly blessing to possess, feel and 
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exercise. Thus the entire text is easily covered, by a synthesis 
of its inner contents. — Here is another, along the same lines: 
This world is always looking for greater things, and so con- 
stantly misses the greatest of all. 


Why is Love the Greatest Thing in the Kingdom of God? 


; I. Because it drew Christ down to the sinner, the 
Pharisee, you, and me. 
II. Because itis able to lift the sinner, the Pharisee, 
you, and me up to Christ. 


Instead of a parallel arrangement between Christ and the 
sinner, we may put the sinner forward, and so get the con- 
tents of this text. But note well, that in each part, as it is 
made to unfold, the Savior stands beside the sinner: 


The Sinner in Simon’s House. 


I. The burden of her sin. 

II, The sincerity of her contrition. 

III. The blessedness of her pardon. 

IV. The intensity of her gratitude and love. 
V. The sweetness of her peace. ; 


One of the distinctive things in this text is the striking parable 
which Christ used in regard to sinners. We may thus put the 
sinners forward as Christ himself did: 


The Two Debtors in Simon’s House. 


I, They had the same creditor. 
II, They were alike bankrupt. 
III. They could have made equal settlement. 
IV. They could have obtained the same eternal wealth. 


There is a hymn which fits this text in a striking way, some of 
the lines using language that may be used also for the parts. 
It is so well known that the lines are easily remembered when 
used in an outline: 


“Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
Let Me to Thy Bosom Fly!” 


I, “I am all unrighteousness, 
False and full of sin, I am.” 

II. “Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin,” 
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Ill. “Let the healing streams abound, 
Make and keep me pure within.” 
IV. “Safe into the haven. guide, 
O receive my soul at last!’ 


The three words spoken by Christ to the woman near the end of 
the text really cover all that is in it. They are se short, strik- 
ing, and rich that they deserve our fullest attention. 


The Heart of the Gospel in the Three Words Which Christ 
Spoke to the Woman in Simon’s House. 
I. “Thy sins are forgiven.” 
Il, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
II. “Go in peace.” 


THE TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


John 8, 31-36 


The general theme of this text is so plain that the 
preacher will find it without effort. We have here © 
Christ’s great word on Liberty. This is indeed one of 
the great characteristics of the Kingdom of God — it 
is a free kingdom, and it makes free all who enter it. 
— What a rallying cry the word “liberty” has been 
and still is among men! . We can readily imagine the 
haughty lifting up of heads when the Jews boasted 
to Christ that they had never been in bondage to any 
man. How we Americans love to boast of our great 
political liberty! One of the great blessings Luther’s 
work has brought us and others in many lands is 
liberty of conscience, or religious liberty. Men have 


we resent laws and regulations restricting unduly our 
personal and social liberty. But all these forms of 
liberty, even when full and complete, are “liberty” 
only in a limited and narrow sense of the word. True 
liberty goes much farther and deeper. Koegel has well 
said: “Just as there is a liberty swindle bearing as its 
symbol the leafless, rootless liberty tree with neither 
shade nor fruit, so there is but one true liberation and 
deliverance, and its symbol is the cross, not the cross 
that remains empty, that has been made bare, nay, 
the tree of life, bearing Jesus with the promise, Abide 
in my Word, the truth shall make you free.” — Re- 
joicing himself in the liberty of the children of God, . 
the preacher’s task is to set before his hearers the 
whole story of that liberty, and the blessedness of the 
Kingdom in which this liberty rules. For those still 
(754) 
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bound this message must be the testimony of a freed- 
man concerning his own sweet liberty to slaves longing 
to be set free, yea, the very character of liberty for 
these slaves also, striking off their chains and setting 
them free likewise. And for all who are free this text 
and the sermon on it must open up more fully the 
divine foundation of their freedom (‘the truth,” “the 
Son’’) and the true inwardness and blessedness of this 
freedom (“ye shall be free indeed’’). 

¥ OST: é€ imperfect éeyev is descriptive. John 
always uses oi ’Iovdain, the Jews, in the sense of enemies 
and opponents of Christ. But he labored with them 
none the less, if possible to save some of them. And 
v. 30 reports a partial success: ‘As he spake these 
words, many believed on him.” Their number was 
not small comparatively. These now which had be- 
lieved him, *emotevzétac, Jesus addresses in particular, 
following up his success, and pointing out to them 
what is necessary to carry forward this beginning in 
a proper development. Hence the oiv, which refers 
back to v. 30 and shows why Jesus speaks now as he 
does. In v. 30 we read that many believed eis avtév; 
v. 31, that they had believed ait@. The one expression 
defines the other: believe on him — believe him. We 
may say that to believe on him is more than to be- 
lieve him, i. e. his Word. Yet here, if they had not 
believed on him, they would not have believed his 
Word. Jesus accepts this incipient faith, small, weak, 


faulty, germ-like though it 1s. is is a great comfort 
to us and all beginners in the faith. But Jesus is not 


for a moment satisfied to leave this new-born faith 
in its infant stage, lest it fade and disappear again 
like the blossom of an hour. — These young believers 
must advance to such a stage that it can be said of 
them, Ye are truly my disciples. This does not say 
that they are in no way his disciples now, for every 
believer, no matter how small his faith, is Jesus’ dis- 
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ciple. The term votnms signifies a learner, but in rela- 
tion to Jesus a learner attached to him in faith and 
thus receiving his instruction. Really the word means 
more, it means one who has learned, has imbibed the 
teaching and the spirit of his Master. The word 
“truly” points to the doubt that attaches to these 
learners as new and weak beginners in believing; just 
as the if, éév, does. It is still a question whether they 
will continue in the faith, and be truly petntai, by 
allowing their faith to develop into strength and 
endurance. — When are they now truly Christ’s dis- 
ciples? If ye abide in my word. The emphasis is on 
tweis — if eee ae This singles them 
out from all the ‘Iovdaio. who had no beginning of faith 
vn their hearts. What Christ says applies only to the 
believers. They must névew év t@ Aoy@ tO Eu@. The word 
of Christ, 0yocs, is his teaching, the Gospel, whether 
spoken by himself directly or by others at his behest; 
this is emphatically his_word, and this must be the 
sphere in which these new believers now live and move. 
The necessity for this is seen at once when we remem- 
ber that his word is spirit-and life; that he himself is 
the substance of it, namely as our divine Savior; that 
he fully identifies himself with his word, when he 
declares, “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you,” John 5, 7. Christ’s word, the Gospel, always 
leads to Christ and brings us Christ; it is his vehicle. 
He tells the Jews to search the Scriptures, for these 
“testify of me,” John 5, 39. We have an example of 
this abiding in his word in the three thousand who 
came to faith on Pentecost in Jerusalem, “they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine.” ‘The ad- 
monition to abide or continue, is often repeated: 
“Continue in the grace of God,” Acts 18, 43; “if ye 
continue in the faith,” Col. 1, 23; “if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end,” 
Heb. 38, 14; “and now, little children, abide in him,” 
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1 John 2, 28 (it is John who loves this word “abide’’) ; 
“whosoever transgresseth and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in 
the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and 
the Son,” 2 John 9. To abide in Christ’s word | is not 
only a mark.of true ee it is more, “it is that 
which constitutes discipleship. For faith in its 
progress may be defined as abiding and living in the 
Word of Christ. 

V. 32. Why this névew is so necessary Christ him- 
self explains by stating first the proximate and next 
the ultimate result. The former is: and ye shall know 
the truth; the latter: “and the truth shall make you 
free.” The “truth” is the contents of his Word. In 
his high-priestly | prayer Christ says, “I have given 
them thy (the Father’s) Word’; and he pleads, 
“Sanctify them through thy truth: thy Word is truth.” 
The Word is the truth, no part of it anything but the 
truth of God. They who are 4n%a> disciples of Christ 
must needs have the éiewv in their hearts. This is 
not a philosophic term, so that the language of philos- 
ophy could in any way define it, but a religious term. 
It stands for the totality of what Christ_means_to-. 
convey to our minds and hearts by his Word. All this 
centers in and circles about him, so we may say that 
he himself is the truth, the more as presently he adds‘ 
that the truth shall make free, and after that that the 
Son shall make free. Besides, we have the direct state- 
ment, “I am the way, the truth, and the life,” John 
14, 6. The truth is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, every 
part of which is a glorious divine reality. — We might 
expect Christ to say, And ye shall believe the truth. 
But instead he says, Ye shall know the truth, yvwoeote. 
To know is to receive into the mind. The mind is the 
gateway by which the truth, brought constantly to us 
when we abide in Christ’s word, enters our heart. If 
it enters thus it will soon enough permeate not only 
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the mind, but every part of our being. It is an im- 
possibility to lock up the truth in the mind only ; the 
attempt to retain it only in the mind will be a failure 
— either it will go farther, or the mind will hold the 
truth only apparently, a mere shadow of the truth, 
not the truth itself which is the power of God unto 
salvation. — This penetration of the truth into a be- 
liever’s being Christ himself implies when he states 
what the truth will do. Its effect and work will be: 
and the truth shall make you free. It cannot do this 
as long as its influence is restricted to our intellectual 
faculties; it can do this only when, entering by th by the 
gateway of the intellect, it reaches also the will and 
the heart, the very center of our being. Here, and not 
only in the mind, are found the shackles that bind us. 
And Christ virtually declares there is such a bondage. 
Our Augsburg Confession speaks of it in Article X VIII. 
Man’s will “Shas no power to work the righteousness of 
God, or a spiritual righteousness.” Nature “cannot 
work the inward motions, such as the fear of God, 
trust in God, chastity, patience, and such like.” This 


ake he as our bondage. And it is twofold. For not only are 


‘we so bound by the power of sin in us that we cannot — 
work the righteousness of God, but by our failure to 
work this righteousness of God we are also guilty 
before God and are bound by the curse and condemna- 
tion of God, from which it is impossible by our own 
efforts to escape. This double bondage “the truth” 
breaks when it enters our hearts with its liberating 
power. One part of this truth is the Gospel of pardon 
through faith in Jesus’ blood. When this becomes 
ours, it removes our guilt completely, justifying us 
before God. The other part of this truth is regenerat- 
ing and renewing power, giving us a new heart, im- 


/ planting and unfolding a new life within us, which is 


to work his righteousness, not indeed perfectly in this 


Jeon really to love God, to fear and trust in him and 
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life, yet with increasing fullness and strength. And 
this is how the truth “shall make us free,” éevd_egdoet 
tuas — with the emphasis on the last word. 

VY. 33. There is a dispute among commentators 
as to the persons who thus answered Christ. Some 
think that the unbelieving Jews made this answer, 
while the believing Jews were silent. Others, that 
while certain unbelieving Jews answered so, a number 
of the believing ones spoke likewise. And still others 
that this answer came only from the believing Jews. 
The text agrees perfectly with this last view. They 
answered, the ones Christ was speaking to and had 
marked so plainly by the last tuas, the believing Jews. 
The Jew nature was still exceedingly strong in them 
— ample reason why Jesus should desire to have them 
freed from its blasting tyranny. The mastery of 
Jesus is in this skill and directness with which he 
touches the fetters that hinder the development of 
their faith. These young believers must get entirely 
into the reach of his liberating truth, or their faith, 
so young and tender, will be smothered by the old 
bondage which is still so powerfully over them. It 
requires a struggle to set them free, and their Jew 
nature reacts against the truth which, even as Christ 
speaks, takes hold more and more upon their hearts. 
Besser paraphrases the reply very finely: “If the truth 
you speak of is beneficial only for slaves, do not trouble 
us, Abraham’s seed, with it! We are a free-born, royal 
nation (Gen. 17, 6-7; 22, 11), and acknowledge no one 
as our master save God. To him we belong as children 
(Deut. 14, 1), and to no one else. This is the truth 
which makes us free!” There is no assertion here of 
political liberty. The claim of being “Abraham’s 
seed,” which heads the reply, does not point to any- 
thing political; or social (as some think, namely that 
slavery was unknown among their nation). It ushers 
in their religious boast, as free children of God, com- 

ed 
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pared with whom all others are slaves and dependents. 
How sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? — an in- 
dignant question. Note the scornful emphasis on 9, 
and the @ievd_eqo yevioeot_e, free men ye shall be, in place 
of Christ’s éevdeodoet, shall free you, showing that they 
feel that indirectly they are being called bondmen. The — 
fancy of the Jews that they needed no freeing is found 


y in all the proud children of Adam, not to say of Abra- 


ham only. They boast of their advancement, civilization, 
education, culture, social standing, respectability, good 
name, perhaps also of their outward connection with 
the church, their Baptism, confirmation, Bible knowl- 
edge, charities, philanthropies, and the like, overlook- 
ing meanwhile the terrible fact that underneath all 
such vaunted excellence there may exist the hidden 
bondage of sin. This must be seen and felt, and con- 
tritely acknowledged, if true spiritual liberty is to be 
attained and permanently acquired. 

V. 34. Calm, quiet, direct, crushing in its simplic- 
ity and force is the answer of Jesus. The double verily 
is the seal of its truth; I say unto you, the voice of 
unanswerable authority based on absolute knowledge 
and truth. The three brief sentences which follow are 
so many axioms, needing but to be clearly stated and 
apprehended, in order to convince and convict the 
hearer. Ild> 6 xowv tiv duagtiav — every one practicing 
sin, dovié¢ éotw —= is a bondman (slave). The present 
participle xo@v—engaged in doing; déuagtic — that 
which misses the mark (set of God). The axiom is 


\ universal, it applies to all men everywhere and at all 


times: every one who commits sin is sin’s slave. This 
| effect of sinning is always the same; it is as certain 


( as the mathematical law that two and two equal four. 


Christ does not say directly that all men are sinners 
and consequently slaves, but he implies it in the ap- 
plication he makes to his Jewish hearers. “Doing 
sin” is here to be taken in its widest sense, it means 
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sin in any form or manner. The effect is the-coudition 
of bondage or slavery, with sin as the master. Cain 


was warned of God to rule over sin. Gen. 4, 7. Ahab 
“sold himself to work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 
1 Kings 21, 20. The wicked “promise liberty,” but 
“they themselves are the servants of corruption; for of 
whom a man is overcome of the same is he brought 
in bondage.” 2 Pet. 2,19. “Know ye not, that to whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey?” Rom. 6, 16. Besser points 
out these Biblical references and adds a few tes- 
timonies of heathen writers: Seneca, who says that no 
bondage is harder than that of the passions; Plato, 
that shameful lusts are the worst tyrants; Epictetus, 
that liberty is the name of virtue, and bondage the 
name of vice. “Let the poet dream that man is free 
though he be born in chains—the Word of God 
declares: He that committeth sin, is not free, though 
he wear silk and purple. Thou violent-tempered man, 
how doth sin drive thee to excess! Thou greedy man, 
what fetters money puts upon thee! Thou lustful man, 
into what shame, into what bogs of filth hast thou cast 
thyself! Thou untruthful man, how mercilessly one 
falsehood drags thee on to another, so that thou canst 
not do as thou wouldst! Thou selfish man, ever 
straining to make all things serve thy honor, thy 
advantage, thy enjoyment — what a slavish life is 
thine, enslaved by thine own little self! Thou hast 
not sin, sin hath thee.” Koegel.—V. 35. Another 
axiomatic statement follows, and it comes with a sort 
of surprise in suddenly and vividly opening up what 
lies in the word “‘bondservant”: And the bondservant 
abideth not in the house forever. This is the result 
of becoming a slave by committing sin — the slave is 
not a member of the family, he is only outwardly 
attached to it, he may be sold at any time. But the 
image in Christ’s mind has changed slightly: in the 
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previous statement sin is the slave’s master, here the 
master is the head of the family (God). Behind this 
change there lies a fine reference to the position of 
the Jews. They were indeed outwardly in the house 
of God, and thus imagined themselves to be the true 
children (seed of Abraham), but they deceived them- 
selves, they were merely bondservants in the house, 
and as such could not hope to abide in it forever. The 
time of their removal would surely come. — The son 
abideth forever. Again an axiomatic, general state- 
ment. A son belongs to the family, he is the father’s 
offspring and heir. He therefore differs from the 
slave in this essential respect; he is not sold or re- 
moved, he abides in the house. The eis tov ai@va goes 
beyond the illustration as such and describes what is 
illustrated. So also © vids is intended to point to the 
one Son in the great house of God, namely Christ. 
Besser brings in the reference to Ishmael and Isaac, 
which Meyer rejects. Meyer is right insofar as the 
text itself contains no allusion to these two; but Besser 
is right in that the two furnish a historic parallel. 
Ishmael was-also of the seed of Abraham physically, 
but he was the son of the bondwoman and bore her 
spiritual character; thus he was cast out. The Jews 
bore the inward stamp of Ishmael, they were of the 
seed of Abraham, but only after the manner of 
Ishmael; in his expulsion their own was truly pictured. 
—V. 36. Another statement follows, striking also, 
and incontrovertibly true: If therefore the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed. Here we 
meet the gracious climax to which the previous state- 
ments are meant to lead. The word concerning the 
slavery of sin, and that concerning the sad position of 
the slave, might seem to cut off all hope, but this is 
not so. By a masterly turn Christ lets the light of 
hope shine forth again. He goes back to his first 
utterance concerning his true disciples who shall be 
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set free from bondage. He even combines the two 
words, the one he had used, éAevteqdoe, and the one the 
Jews had used in their reply to him éevd_eqor — ev 6 vids 
twas ehevdegdon (shall have freed; expectancy), dvtws 
ehevdego toeote (truly freemen ye shall be). What he 
said of the truth above he here says of himself, the’ 
Son, who is the embodiment of the truth. In_his 
Father’s house he is the great Liberator. For not only 
is he and the Father one, but into his hands the Father 
has laid the great work of redemption. To be really, 
évtws, freemen is here put in contrast to imaginary 
freedom, false freedom which is really bondage, as in 
the case of the Jews. The liberating act of the Son, 
whom the Father hath highly exalted, is more than 
the setting free of a bondman in the house. Even this 
fine figure is too weak to picture all that Christ would 
do for the Jews and for us. When Christ sets the 
sinner free, he is free indeed —free as an adopted 
son who is made one of the family or household of 
God. This is the freedom the Psalmist sings of: “One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to 
inquire in his temple.” Ps.27, 4. And he knows his 
desire is fulfilled: “I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” Ps. 23, 6. — What lies in the words, 
Ye shall be free indeed, is finely pictured by Roff-_ 


hack. “From the moment of forgiveness on sinners » 
cease to be debtors of God; and with the removal of \ 


their guilt all their other fetters of conscience, mind, 
and will disappear of themselves, so that they find 
themselves placed in an entirely new, wonderful state 
of life and liberty. The prince of this world has lost 
his power over them, because they are now the property 
of another, namely of Christ their Redeemer. The 


fear of death, to which sin gave the sting, and because 
of which they were all their life-time subject to bond- 
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age, to serve vanity and to forget eternity, now gives 
place to a lively hope, to which they are begotten again 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
The law, the strength of sin, has no more demands. 
‘upon them, and finds nothing more in them to con- 
demn. Clothed in the righteousness of God’s Son, they 
receive the right of sonship to come boldly unto the 
throne and heart of the_ Father, and together with 
this right the spirit of adoption, which as a new and 
willing spirit of love, of power and of discipline works 
in them the sanctification of body, soul, and spirit, 
which the law with all its rebukes and threats could 
not produce in them. This can be called liberty indeed, 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. And this 
liberty is but a beginning and pledge of that perfect 
liberty in the kingdom of glory.” “Eseots is put in 
contrast to the yeviceote of v. 33; we are not merely 
to hope for freedom, we are to be free. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


To preach properly on this text the preacher must know 
thoroughly the doctrine of the Bondage of the Will. See the 
Lutheran Confessions. — The subject of the text is plain — 
liberty. Our lining up of the group of texts in which this sub- 
ject appears automatically furnishes us the theme: 


Christ’s Kingdom a Kingdom of Liberty. 


We need only to gather and group from the text what it pre- 
sents in regard to this spiritual liberty: 1) The bondage; 2) 
Sham liberty (“we are Abraham’s seed”); 3)The Liberator; 
4) The liberating means (Word—truth) ; 5) The liberty. — This 
presentation is objective throughout, hence the elaboration 
should take care of the subjective side —a thing that dare not 
be overlooked. This liberty is to be made ours, and it is to be 
ours. We may put the subjective idea into the outline itself: 


What is Your Position in the House of the Father? 


I. Are you only a bondservant? 
II, Or has the Son made you free? 
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Christ’s prominent appearance in the text is an invitation 
to build the entire sermon around him: 


The Greatest Emancipator the World Has Ever Seen. 


I. He frees from the direst bondage. 
Il, He grants the most blessed liberty. 
Ill. He employs the most perfect means. 
IV. All this he does because he alone is the Son in the 
heavenly house of eternal freedom. 


There is another way to do this, namely to stress the liberating 
power in Christ, the Son: 


The Mighty Power It Takes to Set Us Free. 


I. Greater than ancestry, heredity, blood, or human 
effort. 
Il. Greater than sin and its curse. 
Ill. As great as God’s Son and his word and truth. 


? There are two pithy statements that may pivot the sermon. 
Being from the text itself they are rich in color: 


“My Disciples Indeed!’’ 


I. “Continue in my Word!” II. “Shall know the truth!” 
Ill. “Shall be free indeed!” 


“The Truth Shall Make You Free!” 


I. The truth which produces freedom. 
Il. The freedom which results from the truth. 


In these parts, we have what is called inversion: we first go 
from truth to freedom; then we go from freedom to truth. In 
other words, we first fix our attention on the truth as the 
cause; then on the freedom as the effect. Thus the sermon is 
balanced between these two pillar concepts of the text. 

A simple analysis, with a strong subjective turn, gives 
us the following: 


Do You Really Want to Be Free? 


I. Fulfil the one condition (abide in my word). 
Il. Fear the one hindrance (committing sin and be- 
coming servant of sin). 
III. Trust the one Liberator (if the Son make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed). 


THE THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Mark 12, 41-44 


The message of this text is as plain as that of the - 
two foregoing ones in the sub-cycle. We sum it up in 
the one word sacrifice, in the sense of the German 
Opfer or Opferwilligkeit. This is as true and 
distinctive a mark of the Kingdom and of those who 
are in it as is love and-liberty. — A revelation of how 
some narrow-minded and hard-fisted people manage to 
escape the force of the lesson here taught was received “_ , ie 
_by the author one day, when a penuri brother?” \ 
dropped the remark, that the widow "could wat have 

y. done anything for herself anyway with the two mites , 
Pi she gave. He forgot altogether the words of Jesus 

a Ad concerning the true value of this widow’s offering. 
Many a man does infinitely less for himself with all 
his wealth than this widow did with her two mites. — 

) The French Catholic artist Tissot has pictured the 

/ widow in the act of dropping her offering into the 
treasure chest; he places a little child upon her arm, 
adding thus the thought of motherhood to that of 
widowhood, and making the faith and trust behind the 
gift of “all her living’ shine out the brighter. — If it 
should seem to some like laying too much stress upon 
giving to put this text immediately after the great 
ones on love and liberty, let them remember the prom- 
inence which St. Paul gives the collection for the 
benefit of the Jewish famine sufferers in his two 
epistles to the Corinthians and the fervency of the 
language he there uses. It will be well to read in con- 
nection with our text 1 Cor. 16, 1-4 and 2 Cor. 9, 1-15. 
— This text seems to differ from the two foregoing 
ones in this sub-cycle in that it shows the characteristic 
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feature, which is here to be brought out, only in the 
widow, not in Christ; whereas the text on love shows 
besides the love of the sinful woman in Simon’s house 
the far greater and altogether perfect love of Christ 
himself, and the text on liberty, besides the liberty of 
Christ’s true disciples, the absolute and perfect liberty 
of our great Liberator, the Son in the Father’s house. 
But this only seems so, for the moment we observe 
what a commendation Christ gives to this widow we 
behold the greatest and most perfect Giver the world . 
has ever seen; and in our preaching on giving and the 
sacrifice due him on our part we must not fail to 
proclaim that this Giver and all his boundless gifts 
to us must stand behind all our giving. 

The occurrence set forth in this text took place on 
Wednesday of the last week of Christ’s earthly life. 
(Robinson, Harmony, p. 110.) The incident according 
to both Mark and Luke (21, 1-4) followed hard upon 
the clashes Christ had with his enemies in the Temple 
courts, and immediately after his severe characteriza- 
tion of the scribes. Among other things, he had just 
held up against them their unholy greed: “Which 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretense made long 
prayers: these shall receive greater condemnation.” 
With this word about widows fresh upon his lips he 
beholds a widow bringing her offering unto God. 
Though the scribes, ripe for condemnation, rule the 
“Temple, some true worshippers are still left, and this 
widow is one. As Abel’s offering of old was acceptable 
to God, while Cain’s was not, so this widow’s little 
gift is a sweet-smelling savor of love, while the showy 
gifts of the scribes, gotten in part by devouring 
widows’ houses, are a stench in the nostrils of God. 
So much for the context and its suggestions. 

V. 42. What a man! exclaims Stier. The wealth 
of his holy love is never exhausted, his imperturbable 
soul never one-sidedly agitated or disturbed. Right 
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after a speech like the one just uttered he is full of 
calmness, anxious and delighted to find the smallest 
good. So he was in the flesh; how must he look down 
now upon the gifts and offerings in every little church 
and congregation, upon all the giving and doing in all 
the world, testing its worth or lack of worth, and never 
overlooking what is small; in order that he may declare 
to each church: I know thy works! even as at last 
he will declare from his judgment throne: This ye 
have done; that ye have not done. — Th sury 
= 10 yalopuidxtov (Luke has the plural) — the treasure 
chamber. There were various receptacles at the 
Temple. The term is.here applied to the thirteen 
trumpet-shaped metal receptacles (Schapharoth), each 
marked by a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, in the 
court of the women, for the gifts of the worshippers 
for the benefit of the Temple, and for the Temple tax. 
Mark speaks of them as one treasury, Luke has in 
mind the number of chests. Near them Jesus sat 
down, possibly upon the steps that led from the court 
of the women to that of the men. — The word heheld 
indicates that the eyes of Jesus rested upon the wor- 
shippers and their offerings with a purpose; his_be- 
holding was not accidental. The imperfect éteger 
denotes-continuation — he beheld for some time “how 
the multitude cast money into the treasury.’ — The 
multitude did this as a general custom. The Jews gave 
treely, besides the tithe, for the support of the Temple 
and its worship, a fact worthy of mention especially 
ow when in some churches many allow the collection 
plate for offerings to pass without a gift from their 
hands. ‘O xodxés, copper, or bronze, and thus coins, 
yor money. — Attention is drawn especially to many 
that were rich, xoA)oi xiovon, who had far beyond their 
/need. It is said that at this time the city was in a 
flourishing condition. The sons of Jacob have gen- 
erally known how to increase their substance. — These 
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cast in much. The imperfect ®faddov, “were casting 
* goes together with @edee; they were doing this 
one after the other. They certainly differ from those 
. of today who spend their wealth freely on all manner 5 
of luxury, and forget the Church and its needs. Many 
a preacher might say what one is reported to have 
said: When I look at the finery of my people as they. 
sit before me in their pews I think I have a rich con 
gregation, but when I look at the collection as the 
deacons bring it forward to the altar I know I have 
a poor congregation — rich in money, poor in spiritual 
wealth. “The Story of a Nickel’ deserves to be re- 
called. It pictures a wealthy worshipper, his costly 
cane, rich gloves, fine silk hat, diamond ring, etc.; 
finally his offering when the plate reached him —a 
miserable nickel, upon which presently the quarter 
of a poor washer-woman fell, hiding the nickel, but not 
the shame of it. These rich Jews casting in much 
may serve to point a lesson to many rich men as far 
as the “much” is concerned, but this should’ be only 
incidentally, because the giving of our rich men, as 
well as of all others, is to be patterned after that of 
the poor widow, not after that of these wealthy Jews. 
The showy, spiritually empty benevolences and phil- 
anthropies of many rich men have been a detriment to 
the Church instead of a real help. Our aim in preach- 
ing on this text goes far beyond the -production.of more 
men who ‘simply | cast in much of their superfluity. The 
text does not mention any givers in ordinary circum- 
stances of life. No doubt Jesus beheld some of these 
also, and the larger or smaller offerings they brought. 
If we may infer anything from the sole mention of the 
rich Jews, who are placed over against a single oo 


widow, it is this that these rich Jews were among the 
very people Jesus had just exposed so unsparingly as 
hypocrites (v. 38-40). As such they have usually been 
pictured in the paintings of this Temple scene. The 
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worst kind of giving is the hypocritical, making a 
grand display of the ‘act in order to gain the admira- 
tion and applause of men. While in our giving also 


) we are to let our light shine before men that they 
» may see our good works and glorify our Father in 


heaven, and while we are to provoke each other to good 
works in making offerings, nevertheless each giver 
must make his offering only as if Christ alone beholds. 


it and so as to gain his approval; then will all that 


concerns our fellow givers take care of itself. 

V. 42. “A,” really one, uia, placing her over 
against the many, oAioi, rich. The participle tdotoa 
draws attention to her approach. Jesus beheld her 
as she drew near, not only as she cast in her gift. He 
marks us every one as we make ready to give; he be- 
holds our thoughts as they crystallize into the resolu- 
tion to make our offering. The woman was poor, 
atoxn (from xtwoow, to stoop and cringe as a beggar) ; 
her appearance and dréss no doubt indicated it. — But 
how did Jesus know that she was a widow? We may 
likewise ask, How did he know that the “two mites” 
were “all her living?” Some have assumed-that the 
woman was one of Christ’s disciples, and that thus he 
knew her personal circumstances. We prefer the ex- 
planation: Christ’s omniscience. His all-discerning 
eyes rested upon her and upon all that here transpired; 
this is what made his judgment infallible. Every life 
and every heart lay bare before him. No other ex- 
planation suffices or satisfies. It is well here to remind 
ourselves of God’s care for the widow and orphan. 
Men may often forget or neglect them, but our Savior 
watches over them. This widow’s name is nowhere 
mentioned; her gift has lent her a name, and it is 
“a good name” in the Church of all ages. Every man’s 
gifts stamp him with a name, and when the gift is one 
of two mites, the name these stamp upon the giver is 
not always the same, sometimes it is the very opposite 
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of the one the widow bears. — She cast in, #Padev, 2nd 
aorist, simply states the fact. There is no thought of 
display, no expectation of praise. Certainly ordinary 
eyes would never have noted anything remarkable in 
this woman or her gift. One writer tells us there were 
always bystanders at these treasure chests, noting the 
large contributions and murmuring praise when such 
were cast in. Such people would surely have over- 
looked this humble woman and her little gift. — For 
she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. The 
lepton, so called because of its smallness, is one-eighth 
of an assarion, two lepta making a quarter, kodrantes 
(also Matth. 5, 26), in value about the fourth of a 
cent, “of which,” as Bengel remarks, “she evidently 
might have retained one.” There are those today who 
will judge this widow’s act according to their worldly 
wisdom ; they will say, she should have kept her money , 
for her own support, or at least should have kept half ( 
of it; or the gift was so insignificantly small as far as 
the Temple was concerned that it practically amounted 
to nothing. What was it the thief Judas had to object 
to in Mary’s richer offering to Jesus, in Bethany, about 
this very time? Worldly wisdom always makes big 
fools of us. In the case of this widow it sees neither 
the faith and trust that filled the woman’s heart, nor 
the act of true worship she performed. All these are _ 
more precious in Jesus’ eyes than the largest gifts 
bestowed by the Jews that day in Jerusalem. Poverty 
may be made a great curse, as well as a great blessing. \ 
It becomes a curse when it fills the heart with anxious / 
care and worry, with murmuring and complaint, or \ 
leads to unbelief and dishonesty. It becomes a cere £8 
when it impels the poor man to cast himself upon God % 
who has promised to care for his children. 

V43. He called them together as for a matter 
of grave importance, de magna re, Bengel. The dis- 
ciples were to learn a lesson for their own personal 
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benefit, and at the same time they were to learn the 
principle according to which all gifts in the Church 
are to be estimated and valued, this for their own 
future official work. Remember the willing and 
generous offerings of the first congregation in Jerusa- 
lem. Whether the widow herself heard what Jesus 
said cannot be determined; possibly she did. Verily, 
this is a true judgment; I_say_ unto you, who alone is 
able to render such a judgment in this case. “This 
poor widow ¢ast in more than all they which are cast- 
ing into the treasury.” The accent is on more, “Atiov. 
he gifts of all the rich are summed up, and the poor 
idow’s (" xhea attn | atwxn) gift is said to be more 
han this sum. This is more striking than if her gift 
ad been compared with that of any one rich giver, 
say with that of the one who that day gave the largest 
gift. The present participle Bodiovtwv refers to the 
moment Jesus spoke, when the widow éfaiev, while the 
casting of the others was still going on. _It is the 
quality of the gift which makes it “more,” or less, 
in the eyes of Christ. — Jesus gives a reason for set- 
ting such a value on the poor widow’s gift. They all, 
navtes —and there might have been many more, for 
however numerous these who gave much, the quantity 
of their gifts would never have raised the quality in 
Jesus’ eyes. By giving as these men gave it was im- 
possible to reach the value of the poor widow’s gift. 
— Did cast of their superfluity, ® toi xeguocevovtos abtoic, 
really “of what was superfluous to them.” But she of 
A é tis boteonoews attic, of what was insufficient 
or her support, did cast in. If Christ had stopped 
here, the great value of the widow’s gift would have 
already appeared: the rich of their superfluity — she 
of her insufficiency. But the case is still more in her 
favor, she did cast pall oat ene ee even all-her 
living == all, as much as she had, her whole livelihood, 


Shoy tov Piov aris, all that she had to live on. Here was 
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a sacrifice indeed! But is must not be overlooked 
what is necessarily implied in this statement of Christ 
concerning the gift of the widow. To give as she gav 

“all that she had, even all her living” means that sh 

gave herself completely into the hands of God, whe 
could and would provide for her better than any “two 
mites” or a million times two mites could. Here the 
words spoken to another unnamed woman might be 
applied: “O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee 


even as thou wilt!” tth. 15, 28. What lies behind 
so many a meager gift of today? The fear that we 


shall not have sufficient for ourselves. This fear is 
often plainly expressed by people as the reason why 
they cannot give, or give as much as they should. 
Many of these live in abundance. They have never 
given themselves to the Lord, though they may often 
enough have sung: 


“Take my soul and body’s powers, 
Take my mem’ry, mind and will, 
All my goods and all my hours; 
All I know and all I feel; 
All I think, or speak, or do; 
Take my heart—but make it new!” 
4 Watts. 


Did the widow starve? I trow not. Can you imagine 
yourself in her place doing as she did, without the fear 
of starving? There are but few whocan. But because 
you cannot, therefore any gift you may give will not 
get beyond what the rich Jews did that Wednesday in 
Jerusalem, with the exception of their hypocrisy. The 
widow’s gift, though of copper, was altogether.of gold 
to Christ; the rich men’s gifts — I mean the best ones 
among them, not given for display merely — were like 
baser metal, 'though the coins themselves dropped by 
their hands, were of finest gold. ‘‘We may picture her 
return to her sordid drudgery, unaware of the meaning 
of the new light and peace which followed her, and 
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why her heart sang for joy.” (Although it is well to 
remember at the same time, that the joy does not 
always come so quickly as the result of a God-pleasing 
act; often the test of faith in hardship, pain, trial and 
sorrow goes on and on.) , “We may think of the Spirit 
of Christ which was in her, leading her afterwards 
into the Church of Christ, an obscure and perhaps 
illiterate convert, undistinguished by any special gift, 
and only loved as the first Christians all loved each 
other. And we may think of her now, where the 
secrets of all hearts are made known, followed by 
myriads of the obscure and undistinguished whom her 
story has sustained and .cheered, and by some who 
knew her upon earth, and were astonished to learn 
that this was she. Then let us ask ourselves, Is there 
any such secret of unobtrusive lowly service, born of 
love, which the future will associate with me?” Exp. 
of the B., IV, 897. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The subject of the text is altogether plain; it is giving. 
Not so plain is the way to arrive at a theme embodying this sub- 
ject. The theme must have an arrow in it to point the direction 
in which we are going to unfold the subject; and it must at the 
same time have the marks of cleavage in it, indicating the 
natural parts into which the theme may be split. Thus also 
the theme, to be more than a subject, will have the form of a 
proposition, or the equivalent of a proposition. — What is it that 
this text presents on the general subject of giving? This ques- 
tion points us to what is specific in the text. It thus advances 
the mere subject in the direction of a theme. Well, this text 
evidently presents Jesus to us as judging men’s gifts. So we 
have this theme: The Greatest Giver Judges Gifts. We are 
speaking on the subject of giving, but more specifically on: 
Giving as Jesus Judges It. We thus have the arrow. But how 
about the marks of cleavage? They too are in our theme, for we. 
are going to show how Jesus does this judging: Here are cer- 
tain gifts—he applies a principle—and then on those gifts 
and according to that principle he pronounces his judgment. 
We have split on the idea of judging: 1) there must be some- 
thing to judge; 2) a law or principle by which to judge; 3) 
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a verdict as the result of judging. After presenting these three, 
the job is finished — legitimately we can add nothing more; to 
do so would result in an appendix or appendage. Our parts 
then are these: J. The gifts he found; vv. The principle he 
applied; III. The judgment he pronounced. There is liberty in 
wording the parts, as in wording the theme. For instance, we 
might use this wording: 


Watch the Greatest Giver Judging Gifts! 


I. Mark the gijts he found! 
II. Gauge the principle he applied! 
III. Weigh well the verdict he rendered! 


His being the Greatest Giver himself qualifies him as a judge 
in this case, and that already shows us what principle he will 
apply in judging. — We have detailed this simple example here, 
because so many preachers are homiletically helpless or awk- 
ward in things they should be able to do without much effort 
in a masterly way. 

We may take the same idea, but put it a little more 
figuratively. You know coins used to be weighed in olden times. 
So put it this way: 


Jesus Weighing the Widow’s Mites. 


Be sure to keep the figure! J. The scales he used. II. The 
weight he found. Or: I. Look.at his scales! II, See what they 
recorded! Or: I. What scales do you suppose he used? II. 
What value do you think he found? —This idea of weighing, 
which is easy to split, may be put in a different way. We may 
put right into the parts illuminating terms in regard to the real 
weight which Jesus found: 


What a Poor Widow’s Mite May Weigh in Christ’s Kingdom. 


I. When its motive is weighed. (Love and trust.) 
II. When its sacrifice is weighed. (All that she had, 
even her whole living.) 
Ill. When its reception at Christ’s hands is weighed. 


We add the following without further comment: 


The Great Questions Raised by the Widow’s Little Gift. 


I. Do you give at all? 
1. Christ watches in the Temple, and it is not 
strange that he should. 
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2. He is the greatest giver. The whole Bible is 
in the one word “give,” for God gave his 
Son, the Son gave himself, and we must 
give our hearts and lives. 

3. This puts the question into its right light: 
first all the wondrous gifts of God to us, 
next all our gifts of self and all to God 
—then single gifts for special purposes, 
but those as a fruit of our greater gift. 

4. Do you give at all in this sense? I hope so, 
and that your giving will increase. 


Il. What lies behind your giving? 


1. The widow’s gift —faith and trust. 

2. Christ’s gift— love and obedience. 

3. Many gifts— unworthy motives, selfishness, 
pride, ete. 

4. Put behind your gift: faith, love, gratitude, 
obedience, honor, worship and praise of 
God. 


III. How much do you give? 


1. The widow gave all—throwing herself 
trustfully on God’s provident care. 

2. Christ’s boundless gift of himself. 

3. The priceless and immense gifts we expect 
and must have from God for our temporal 
and eternal welfare. ; . 

4, How poor so much of our giving appears 
when compared with these other gifts. 
Shall we not give more, and be blessed in 
better giving? 


IV. For what object do you give? 


1. The widow gave for the temple. 

2. Christ gave for the kingdom. 

38. Many give for the world, the flesh and the 
devil, which demand much and make a 
fearful return. 

4. The greatest object for our giving is God’s 
kingdom. According to the object is the 
fruit of our gifts. Give to the world, and 
the gift is lost — and worse. Give to self, 
and the gift pleases a little while. Give 


to God, and he will bless the gift with 
abiding fruit. 
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Let the Widow’s Mite Shame and Encourage Us. 
Note well: 


I. The pocket it came from. 
Il. The hand that gave it. 
III. The treasury it fell into. 
IV. The credit it received. 


Whose Gift is Best? 


I. Who sees Christ beside God’s treasury. 
Il, Who puts his gift into God’s treasury. 
III. Who adds to the gift his _own heart. 


A Roman Catholic priest declared that during a long 
pastorate many terrible sins had been confessed to him in the 
confessional, but never the sin of avarice. 


THE FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


John 5, 1-14 


In John’s Gospel the fifth chapter describes the 
beginning of the great conflict between Jesus and 
the Jews. Our text contains the opening incident of 
that conflict. The Jews took offense at Christ’s healing 
on the Sabbath day (v. 9: “and on the same day was 
the Sabbath’). But our text is not chosen on this 
account. Both the clash ‘with the Jews and the Sab- 
bath question is here disregarded. The heart of the 
text for the preacher, who will find in it a setting 
forth of one of the great characteristics of the King- 
dom, is found in vy, 14: “Behold, thou art made whole: 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 
Wholeness, soundness, true health is our general sub- 
ject. The text must be made to ask of our hearers the 
deep question of Jesus, “Wilt thou be made whole?” 
and it must help to answer this question so that every 
one of our hearers really can be made whole, spiritually 
whole. — What will not men do to regain their health? 
Behold the efforts of the poor sufferer in the text 
striving vainly for so many years to reach the pool in 
time. Look into the sickrooms, the hospitals and 
sanitariums the world over and try to sum up these 
efforts of patients, relatives and physicians to make 
the sick well again. What a mighty yea to our ques- 
tion as far as the body is concerned, and the mind also. 
In this text we are not to contrast the sickness and 
soundness of body (and mind) with the sickness and: 
soundness of the soul; that would be to allegorize, and 
none of Christ’s miracles should be turned into alle- 
gories in our sermons. We are rather to combine the 
two as belonging together; in substance they are one, 
(778) 
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not two at all. Our physical and our spiritual ills have 
the same root, and the question, Wilt thou be made 
whole? aims at this root. There is no true soundness 
in any man until the disease of sin is conquered. All 
bodily health and strength is a transient and vain 
thing until this is done. But when the root of our” 
infection is overcome we are sound, even if some bodily 
distress remains. It will soon enough dieser the 
Master Physician to work true wholeness is none other 
than Jesus Christ, and the great institution which he 
has established to give soundness and health to a 
world full of sinners and sufferers is his blessed King- 
dom of Grace. In Christ’s Kingdom there is healing 
and health. 

V. 1. Meta taita, frequently used by St. John, is 
indefinite as to the length of time intervening. In this 
instance it includes a considerable part of Christ’s 
Galilean ministry. — From a homiletical standpoint 
the question as to what festival is meant by a feast of 
the Jews (é0e7%, or, with about equal textual author- 
ity: {1 éogm) is of minor importance. Whether the 
preacher decides it to be the feast of Purim, or goes 
back to the older opinion that is the Passover festival, 
will make no material difference to the sermon. He 
may even take it to be one of the other Jewish festivals, 
for which there is less reason, or may leave the whole 
matter unsolved, as some do. Exegetically, however, 
a great deal depends upon determining what feast this 
really was, for the decision arrived at influences the 
entire chronology of the life of Christ. All the more 
we regret to report that no altogether satisfactory 
solution of the problem has been found. There are 
reasons for taking this to be the feast of Purim, and 
for taking it to be the Passover; but in both instances 
there are doubts and objections. The homiletical 
worker must decide the question for himself. Person- 
ally the author is best satisfied with the solution that 
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this was the feast of Purim. We need not be surprised 
to find Jesus at Jerusalem at this time, he had his 
purposes and work, which this chapter sufficiently 
reports. The Jews had been told to make the days of 
Purim days of joy, remembering especially the poor 
with gifts. Christ does this admirably, taking one of 
the most wretched and miserable sufferers to be found 
and granting him unsolicited a priceless gift. In the 
same way he taught:.the Jews to observe their other 
festivals and the Sabbath, by living up to the true 
spiritual intention. 

V. 2. The present tense is is best taken to mean 
that the pool still existed when John wrote his.Gospel, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. For many cen- 
turies the large excavation near the gate now called 
St. Stephen’s, has been pointed out as the ancient 
Bethesda (Bethzetha, Bethsaida) — House-of—Mercy, 
so-called in addition (éxtteyouévn) to some other name 
not mentioned here. It is true that its immense depth, 
seventy-five feet, had perplexed many. Robinson 
thinks the true Bethesda is what now goes under the 
name of the Fountain of the Virgin, being the upper 
fountain of Siloam. Prudentius anticipated this view 
and also the phenomenon of the waters rapidly bub- 
bling up with a gurgling sound in the basin of this 
fountain from time to time, and then in a few minutes 
retreating, explaining thus “the troubling of the 
water,” but not of course the healing virtue. The 
xohuupydea is a swimming-pool.— The five porches 
were covered colonnades, supposedly in the shape of a 
pentagon around the pool, to shelter the sick who 
waited here, The name House of Mercy may refer to 
the charitable erection of these porches, and at the 
same time to the mercy of God in the supposed periodic 
healing. — V. 3: A multitude of them that were sick, 
blind, halt, withered. The A. V. leaves the impression 
as if the sick, or “impotent folk,’ were subdivided 
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into “blind, halt, withered,” whereas four different 
kinds of affliction are here meant. Trench states the 
enumeration by four, when meant to be exhaustive, is 
frequent in Scripture. What a spectacle this mul- 
titude must have been! And yet it embraced but 

small portion of the sickness and suffering which then 
filled the world, to say nothing of what went before 
and what followed after throughout the ages. When 
the “sick, blind, halt, withered” are thus heaped to- 
gether they impress us much more than when seen one 
case at a time; and yet there is every reason to be 
impressed by each separate case. The diseases, the 
causes producing them, their forms and degrees of 
severity differed, yet in one respect all were alike — 
they were all outgrowths of that wretchedness sin has 
brought upon our race, and all these were helpless 'to 
cure themselves, al] “sick,” dotevotvtes. — But why were 
they gathered here? The answer is given by a dis- 
puted passage, printed in italics in our Bible, which is 
omitted entirely in the Greek text of Westcott and 
Hort, and placed in the margin by the Revised Version. 
Trench writes: “That fourth verse the most important 
Greek and Latin copies are alike without, and most of 
the early versions. - In other MSS. which retain this 
verse, the obelus which hints suspicion, or the asterisk 
which marks rejection, is attached to it; while those in 
which it appears unquestioned belong mostly, as Gries- 
bach shows, to a later recension of the text. And the 
undoubted spuriousness of this fourth verse has spread 
a certain amount of suspicion over the last clause of 
the verse preceding, which has not, however, the same 
amount of diplomatic evidence against it, nay, in 
some sort seems almost necessary to make the story 
intelligible. Doubtless whatever here is addition, 
whether only the fourth verse, or the last clause also 
of the third, found its way very early into the text; 
we have it as early as Tertullian, — the first witness 
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for its presence. The baptismal Angel, a favorite 
thought with him, was here foreshown and typified; 
as somewhat later Ambrose saw a prophecy of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, consecrating the waters of 
Baptism to a mystical washing away of sin; and 
Chrysostom makes frequent use of the verse in this 
sense. At first probably a marginal note, expressing 
the popular notion of the Jewish Christians concerning 
the origin of the healing power which from time to 
time these waters possessed, by degrees it assumed 
the shape in which we now have it: for there are 
marks of growth about it, betraying themselves in a 
great variety of readings‘:— some copies omitting one 
part, and some another of the verse, —all of which 
is generally the sign of a later addition: thus, little by 
little, it procured admission into the text, probably 
at Alexandria first, the birthplace of other similar ad- 
ditions.” Zahn’s later statements corroborate Trench. 
In answering the question what the preacher is to do 
who uses the A. V. and cannot alter the text, the first 
edition of this work attempted to hold fast the sub- 
stance of verse four as true, though not inspired, doing 
this by the aid of v. 7, were John has the sick man 
mention the troubling of the water. A re-examination 
of the text and evidence at hand have led the author 
to change this. There is no question about v. 4; it 
must go. There then go with it the angel, so dear to 
Tertullian, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, and also the 
miracles attributed to this angel. The preacher, then, 
may either omit mention of the angel and the cures 
attributed to him, or he may describe the multitude of 
sick lying there because of healing opportunities 
popularly supposed to be offered here. As men go any- 


where for help in bodily ailments, so these had come 
here. 


V. 5. Thirty and eight years — longer than the 
average term of human life. The case was in all likeli- 
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hood one of paralysis, probably due to youthful ex- 
cesses. How long he had suffered the hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick, in waiting for a chance 
at the pool is not stated; it was undoubtedly a long 
time. The 2nd aor. participle yvots merely states what 
precedes the main verb i¢yet — used in vivid narration; 
%yet states what he knew in the direct way in which 
the thought was in the Savior’s mind, as the Greeks 
do, regularly, the English accomodating the tenses to 
each other: know that he had been. Jesus knew, most 
likely. by hearing the statement made, either by the 
disciples, or by the man himself, who may have been 
asked; Jesus picked out this saddest and worst case 
among all the sufferers at Bethesda. “Few employ- 
ments could be more utterly paralyzing than lying 
there, gazing dreamily into the water, and listening 
to the monotonous drone of the cripples detailing 
symptoms every one was sick of hearing about. The 
little periodic exitement caused by the strife to be first 
down the steps to the bubbling up of the spring was 
enough for him. Hopeless imbecility was written on 
his face. Jesus sees that for him there will never be 
healing by waiting here.” Exp. of the B. What a 
wreck sin had made of this man’s life. He must now 
have been between fifty and sixty years old, and all 
these years he had spent in inactivity. Sin’s work 
thus goes on and on, until the true Savior interferes. 
— Géierc bys yevéotur; Desirest thou to be made well? 
It is a question to revive the dying hope amid the 
ashes of steady failure, to arouse once more the 
flagging, flabby will in an expectation that will not be 
vain. ~ “So the Lord asks us in all our afflictions, 


whether we would be delivered, when he awakens the ~ 


longing for deliverance in us; and this longing is 
joined to the conviction, that it is not in our power 
to help, but that we must look elsewhere, namely to 
the hand of the Lord, from whom alone all help comes, 
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and for which we must wait in faith.” Brenz. —'V. 7. 
The reply Christ receives is discouraging enough: 
Sir, I have no man. Do we not hear in these words 
the cry of his heart, no doubt uttered after many a 
disappointment, “Oh, if only I had some man to help 
me!” Did the look of interest on Christ’s face, the 
tone of power in his voice perhaps lead him to think 
that this man would help him finally to reach the water 
in time, or obtain some other man to do it? — To put 
me into, bédn, really to throw — for who would stand. 
on ceremony or lose a second in gentle handling, when 
every one thought that hurry was the chief thing? — 
While I am coming, another steppeth down before 
me — &y, déAkos, side by side, brings out the contrast. 
There is always some one more fortunate than he. 
How many sufferers have found it so? So the whole 
sad story is revealed; there is hs e in it. As re- 
gards tagax)} note that ccm: rer no angel; 
the angel was most likely an invention of the authors 
of v. 4, by which they endeavored to explain this 
disturbance of the water. The man indeed believed in 
the miracles attributed to the water when disturbed, 
but the evangelist in no way indicates that this belief 
was founded on realities. — V. 8. But now comes the 
mighty act that changes everything. Three words 
from the lips of Jesus do more than thirty-eight years 
of human effort. Arise, take up thy bed, and walk 
— "Eyewe doov tov xedPattév cov xal megutéter; note the in- 
gressive 2nd aorist imperative deov, followed by the 
pres. imperative; #yewe must be read as attached to 
dgov, hence no comma, and though present is aoristic 
(Robertson) ; the 2nd aor. imperat. of aig ig dgov (not 
doe). These are the words of almighty power. Their 
effect was instantaneous and miraculous. The ques- 
tion of the man’s faith is frequently brought in. A 
good many commentators presuppose such faith, imag- 
ining that Jesus saw it before he spoke the wonder- 
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working words. But there is no evidence of such 
antecedent faith; whatever the sick man expected, it 
is safe to say, this miracle he did not expect. In this 
' case there was no faith to anticipate and accept the 
healing, but the words of Christ and the healing they 
wrought in those impotent limbs, were intended to 
bring him to faith. V.9. The result of Christ’s words 
was not gradual, but instantaneous: And straight- 
way the man was made whole. These are wonderful 
words: evtéws — éyéveto tyujis. What they signify is 
brought out by the visible result, and took up his bed 
and walked. This was the ocular proof of the mi- 
raculous healing. The bed which-had carried him so ~ 
long, he himself now carries; so long he had lain, and 
crawled only with painful effort perhaps and very 
slowly, now he walks. But did not Christ go too far 
when he told the man to take up his bed? Would it 
not, in view of the fault-finding it would surely arouse 
on the part of the Sanhedrists, have been wiser to let 
the man abandon the bed and go on without it? As 
regards the second question it is plainly Christ’s inten- 
tion to oppose openly and positively both the human 
traditions and the false spirit of those Jewish leaders. 
One must study their barren, legalistic and casuistic 
methods of building up a hedge of traditions and 
human regulations around the Law of God, in order to 
see how utterly impossible it was for Christ to avoid 
clashing with the supporters and exponents of such 
traditions. They found thirty.kinds.of labor.forbidden 
on the Sabbath day, and they so insisted on these com- 
mandments deduced by their own wisdom fromthe 
Law, that they lost sight of the chief requirements 
and the true spiritual intention of the Law altogether. 
Christ could have lived in peace with these men only 
by submitting to their spirit and methods, and this 
was an utter impossibility. So he invites the conflict. 
As regards the first question Moses had indeed said, 
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Ex. 2, 10, “In it thou shalt not do any work,” and 
Jeremiah 17, 19-27 especially mentions burden-bearing 
as forbidden. But this latter passage clearly speaks 
of that desecration of the Sabbath, to which the Jews 
were ever prone, of doing business and common labor 
for gain in the Sabbath. This is the sense of the ad- 
monition: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Take heed to your- 
selves, and bear no burden on the Sabbath day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; neither carry 
forth a burden out of your houses on the Sabbath day, 
as I commanded your fathers. But they obeyed not, 
neither inclined their ear, but made their neck stiff, 
that they might not hear, nor receive instruction.” 
Keil remarks: ‘The bearing of burdens on the Sab- 
bath, both into the city and out of the house, points 
first of all to the business of marketing and trading, 
comp. Neh. 18, 16, and yet is only named as an ex- 
ample of secular labor; for which reason the words 
of the Law, not to do any work, Ex. 12, 16; 20, 10; 
Deut. 5, 14, and so sanctify the Sabbath, namely by 
resting from all work, are added.’”’ Nehemiah had dif- 
ficulty enough with “the merchants and sellers of all 
kind of ware,” treading wine presses on the Sabbath, 
bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens. The men 
of Tyre brought fish, and all manner of ware, and sold 
on the Sabbath unto the children of Judah, and in Jeru- 
salem. A glance is enough to show the difference be- 
tween this sort of burden-bearing and that of the man 
healed bearing his bed. The former dishonored God, 
the latter glorified Christ and his mercy; that was for 
private gain and greed, not satisfied with the six work- 
days, this was for the praise of the Master. That was 
clearly forbidden ; this Christ himself, in harmony with 
the old Mosaic Law, commanded. For the miracle 
wrought at Bethesda was not intended only for the 
- manrupon whom it was wrought, but for as many as 
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should see this man. It was.a sign to the Jews. As 
such it was intended, while in no way transgressing 
God’s law, to run counter to the false Jewish traditions, 
and thus to turn men’s hearts —if they would be 
turned at all —to the true authority of Christ, who, 
while upholding God’s Law, brought both the mercy 
which heals the sufferer and sets free his soul from 
false spiritual bondage. Such was the significance of 
the sign set strikingly before the eyes of the. men in 
‘Jerusalem: A man marvelously healed carrying his 
bed before men’s eyes through the streets to his home! 


V. 10. Christ purposely chose the sabbath for 
this sign; and John narrates the miracle to show the 
conflict thus precipitated. The Jews, oi ‘Iovdcin, reg- 
ularly named thus by John for their hostility to Jesus, 
were the Jewish leaders, in all likelihood members of 
the Sanhedrim. — It is not lawful — their chief con- 
_cern_was..whether a thing were “lawful,” &eouv, per- 
mitted, or not, they being the judges in their casuistic 
fashion. The 2nd aor. inf. of «iem is dgu.—YV, 11. 
But the sick man who was healed knows an authority 
other than theirs, he that made me whole; and this 
authority not only permitted, but actually commanded, 
what these ‘Iovdaio. attempted to prohibit. John does 
not tell us whether the healed man put down his bed 
in obedience to the Jews, or not; we cannot think that 
he did. — Still carrying it he is plied with the question, 
v. 12: Who is the man that said unto thee, etc.? 
For them he is only the man who contradicted their 
view, not the man who had made this poor man whole. 
Their tradition had blinded them to such an extent 
that they no longer saw the greatest mercy and power 
the world ever witnessed standing in its living work 
immediately before their very eyes. No wonder they 
failed to perceive and to be impressed by the divine 
authority which was joined to this mercy and power.” 
The “sign” was before them, placed there by the 
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master-hand of Jesus, but these men neither read its 
meaning, nor cared to obey its admonition. — V. 13. 
But the man who was healed, though he wist not who 
it was, had in his wholeness that which glorified his 
unknown benefactor and bound the heart in gratitude 
and wonder to his complete authority. Taste of the 
mercy of the Lord, and you will be glad too 0 obey him. 
There is something noteworthy in Christ’s sending 
this weak beginner in the faith against his powerful 
- antagonists, that with his simple declarations he should 
' put them to silence. Let us do what this man pei 
stick to the plain words of Christ, no matter who_ob-~ 
jects to them. Let us remember his works of mercy 
and grace for us, no matter who speaks disrespectfully 
of him. Let us hold fast that which we know he said, 
no matter if there are many other things which as yet 
we do not know. It is the essence of faith and faith- 
fulness to be thus true to him and his word. — John 
explains why the man did not know it was Jesus who 
had healed him—a multitude being in the place, 
at Bethesda. How this multitude came there is not 
stated. Those who think this Sabbath was the Pass- 
over conclude that the multitude was composed of 
festival guests. But why they should be there at 
Bethesda among the multitude of the sick, blind, halt, 
withered, and that on the Sabbath, is hard to under- 
stand. We should expect to find them at the Temple, 
or in the synagogue, or at the places of interest in the 
city. The Purim feast would furnish a better explana- 
tion of this one multitude going to see the other. Here 
were poor people indeed, and to bring to the poor a 
portion at this time was part of the celebration. If 
the Sabbath this year fell on the 14th or 15th of Adar, . 
the date of the feast, and this, therefore, had to be 
postponed, the bringing of such portions to the poor 
could still fittingly have graced the holy day. But 
whatever the festival and the occasion for this gather- 
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ing of a multitude, it gave Christ an opportunity to 
slip away unseen immediately after the man was made 
whole. If, however, the gathering had been on Jesus’ 
account, he could hardly have succeeded, as beyond 
question he did this time. 

V. 14. How long afterward (another neta taira) 
is not stated; possibly the same day. Jesus findeth, 
having evidently sought and intended to find him, in 
order to complete the work he had begun. A still 
greater blessing was to follow the already great 
blessing bestowed; the spiritual healing was to crown 
the bodily healing. —In the temple —a good sign. 
Here he was, no doubt, to thank God for his great 
mercy in the House of Mercy, and to render due 
sacrifice. Some have supposed that the man rewarded 
Christ’s goodness by foully reporting him to the Jews. 
But this is certainly not the sense of v. 15. Jesus 
would not have wasted further attention upon so base 
and treacherous a wretch. The man told the Jews it 
was Jesus for his own complete vindication and in a 
sort of triumph that it was Jesus who had made him 
whole — note that he does not say, who had told him 
to carry his bed. — The words Jesus addresses to the 
man are remarkable. Behold, thou art made whole 
— briefly and vividly that sets the benefit received 
before the man’s eyes. Sin no more — like a flash 
that lays bare the man’s distant past, more than thirty- 
eight years ago. He had sinned then, sinned in a way 
his conscience would at once painfully recall, sinned so 
as to wreck his life in consequence. The objection 
that sinfulness in general was meant by Christ, be- 
cause once he would not allow his disciples to infer 
special guilt from a special calamity. Luke 13, 1-5, 
does not apply here, for it is true that certain sins 
entail special painful and dreadful results. Moreover, 
Christ does not enjoin absolute holiness here, for who 
would then be able to escape the “worst thing.” This 
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man had some mass of grave sin upon his conscience, 
but Christ had removed the bodily suffering this had 
caused. Therein lay the grace of pardon and that was 
the best thing about the miraculous healing as far as 
the man was concerned. The Lord Jesus had delivered 
him from the penalty he had suffered so long, and from 
the guilt which had made that penalty the more bitter. 
But alas, after thirty-eight years of suffering the root 
of the old evil remains. There is a possibility of its 
again shooting-up and spreading its poisonous 
branches. Let every man who has condier sd some 
sinful propensity, some special “weakness,” some 
dangerous habit, remember that “Sin no more!” must 
ring as a constant warning in our “ears. “Wat atch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the sp spirit in- 
deed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Matth-26, 41. 
But now that Christ has freed this 1 man, the admoni- 
tion to sin no more comes with an effectiveness, 
bestowing strength and help, which the man had never 
experienced before. So it is in every case. Not by 
our own unaided strength are we to fight our foe and 
sin no more, but in the strength which Jesus gives and 
is ready to renew and increase daily. — Lest a worse 
thing befall thee, xeigeov (neut. comparative of xaxds). 
Think of it — worse than his years of sickness. We 
need not jump at once to the conclusion that Christ 
means only the damnation of hell. There were worse 
things even in this life into which that man might have 
fallen if he had sinned again. ‘Let no man, however 
miserable, count that he has exhausted the power of 
God’s wrath. The arrows that have pierced him may 
have been keen; but there are keener yet, if only he 
provoke them, in the quiver from which these were 
drawn.” Trench. The very indefiniteness with which 
Jesus speaks of ‘‘a_worse thing’ makes his word the 
more impressive. On the one hand he sets the grace 
of the benefit received, on the other hand the grace of 
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the warning imparted, and between the two the ad- 
monition to sin no more. Thus held by a double cord 
the man will surely be found true in the end. It isa 
double healing which thus we witness, and the latter 
is the greater of the two. Blessed is he who by the 
grace of Jesus Christ is healed of a guilty conscience 
and escapes the fever-hold of besetting sin. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


We ought to lay down the rule once for all that miracles 
are not to be allegorized. What is homiletical allegory? A 
literal Biblical term or action is used as an illustration or pic- 
ture of something else found in some other portion of Scripture. 
The preacher sees a resemblance, or thinks he sees one, sketches 
it out, and thus produces an allegory. It is the preacher’s own 
production. Hence allegory is not true Biblical exposition at all. 
Now there are natural resemblances of this kind, which we 
may use like other figurative language in the way of occasional 
embellishment. But to take one of Chwrist’s great miracles, and 
to turn that into a mere figure, and to do that as if this figure 
is the real meaning and import of the miracle, is simply wrong. 
When Christ heals a physically blind man, that may remind 
us of his-removing spiritual blindness, but this is not the im- 
port of the miracle. The import is to show his divine power. 
So in our text. The physical impotence of the sick man is 
physical impotence, and not merely a picture of a spiritual 
state. Healing the man is a deed of omnipotence, and not 
merely a picture of another, namely a spiritual, healing. — How 
then shall we treat this miracle? Use it to show.forth the 
divinity of Christ. This divine Savior attests and proves him- 
self divine, in order that we may believe in him,.and thus re- 
ceive at his hands also the heavenly gifts of grace. Our text 
is very plain on this point. Jesus heals the man, and with- 
draws. Afterwards he finds him, reminds him of his miraculous 
healing, and then warns him in regard to his sin. So we may 
preach on — 


Christ’s Healing the Impotent Man at Bethesda. 


I. He removes the results of sin. 
II. In order to show that he is able also to remove sin 


itself. 
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Intro.:—It is sin that has brought sickness into the world, 
ending in physical death. So many think only of getting rid of 
the sickness and of staving off death, and pay no heed to the 
sin which is the root of it all. Let us learn from our text: 


The Blessed Aim of Jesus in Healing the Impotent Man. 


I. To set this miracle before men’s eyes as a mighty 
sign. 
Il. To make men search out who wrought that sign. 
II. To win men’s hearts for the greater gift promised 
by this sign. 


There are those who think the miracles of Christ must 
still. be repeated constantly. However, they select only the 
miracles of healing, omitting the rest. They forget that these 
Biblical miracles (not only the healings) are signs which once 
wrought stand as signs for all time, and need no more repetition. 
Believe the signs Christ has given you, do not cry for more. 
Here is one in our text. Read this sign aright: 


In His Blessed Kingdom Christ Would Remove the Root of 


“Our Disease. 
Or we use the briefer theme: Christ and the Root of our Disease. 


I, He is never satisfied until. he gets to the root of 

our disease. 

II. He has different ways of reaching the root of our 
disease. 

Ill. He has. full power to remove and overcome the root 
of our disease. 

IV. He wants to prevent the root of our disease from 
ever gaining a destructive hold in us again. 


Christ’s Words to the Impotent Man at Bethesda Are Meant 
Also For Us. 


I. Wilt thou be made whole? See Christ’s compas- 
sionate heart. 
II, Arise, take up thy bed and walk! See his divine 
power and grace. 
III. Sin no more! Let Christ cleanse your souls from 
sin and never yield to it again. 


THE FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


John 11, 1-11 


Tribulation, affliction — that is the characteristic 
of the Kingdom, and of the life in it, presented by this 
text. The selection is well made for that purpose. We 
have here not merely a house of mourning, but we may 
say a Christian house of mourning. Christ and the 
Gospel were known in the home at Bethany; Lazarus 
and his two sisters believed in Christ; and Christ him- 
self loved them dearly. And yet Lazarus died! The 
hopes and prayers of the sisters seemed to remain un- 
answered. Even the Jews, when they saw the tears 
of Jesus, questioned, ‘Could not this man, which 
opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?” That is the way-with 
affliction — we like to escape it, evade it when it comes, 
get rid of it quickly and as easily as possible — still 
it comes, and comes with great weight, and often re- 
mains indefinitely. It is a characteristic of the King- 
dom, and of the life in it; we must not expect it to 
be otherwise. Therefore also this text does not go 
beyond the death of Lazarus; it omits the wonderful 
miracle of his resurrection. Yet the picture is not 
wholly dark. The Christian’s affliction_must_not be 
painted wholly black. Across its somber shadow there 
falls the golden ‘ray of Christ’s word for the believer 
“for the glory of God,” v. 4, and when the affliction is 
death and bereavement-that other word, he “sleepeth.” 
Let the preacher paint affliction for his hearers with ( 
this bright heavenly ray falling over it, and he will ; 
have executed his task aright. Yet he must restrain © 
himself for the moment, for another text awaits him 
in which all the sweetness of consolation is poured 
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out. Here affliction occupies the foreground as it 
were, in the next text consolation is the heart of the 
theme. 

V.1. St. John introduces his readers to two per- 
sons already well-known from another Gospel, namely 
from Luke 10, 88-42. At once the key-note is struck, 
a certain man was sick, for all the rest in a certain 
way follows from this. One link locks into another: 
the sickness— the message — the delay of Jesus — the 
death of the sick man —the return of Jesus into the 
territory of his enemies — the miracle — the Jewish 
hatred and plotting ending in Jesus’ arrest and death. 
God always sees the end from the beginning; our eyes, 

j however, are holden. But an example like this should 
teach us to trust his purposes and leadings completely. 
— We have here the first mention of Lazarus, a con- 
traction of ’EAedtagos — whom God helps. — Two prepo- 
sitions are used in stating who he was: of (476) Beth- 
any, of (é) the village of Mary and Martha, but 
they express only one fact namely that Bethany was 
his native town. St. John mentions another “Bethany 
in 1, 28 (“Bethabara,” but the better reading is ‘‘Beth- 
any”), therefore the addition is made here: the village 
of Mary and Martha. Mary is mentioned first al- 
though she seems to be the younger; it is on account 
of what John’s first readers well knew, and what he 
himself will presently narrate fully. V. 2: And it 
was that Mary which anointed etc. Mary has thus 
won a distinction far above Martha, to which St. 
Matthew already drew special attention in reporting 
the words of Christ, ‘“Wheresoever this gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, there shall also this, 
that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of 
her.” (26,13). Hengstenberg has drawn a fanciful 
picture of this little family circle, making Martha the 
wife of Simon, and identifying Simon the leper with 
Simon the Pharisee; but all this lacks any real evi- 
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dence. It is best not to go beyond the little we really 
know, remembering that if we were to know more it 
would have been recorded for us. 


V. 3. It seems plain that the sisters did not send 
the message until the sickness grew serious, rowever | 
early they may have been thought of sending it. Being C 
pious children of Israel the two sisters, together with ¢ 
their brother, no doubt called frequently upon J ehovah/ 
for help, and turned their thoughts with longing and, 
desire to Jesus who had helped and healed so many., 
Alas, he had withdrawn himself beyond Jordan to 
escape the wicked plottings of the Jews in Jerusalem. 
We see from v. 21 and 32 what thoughts crossed their 
anxious minds as Lazarus grew steadily worse. 
Finally a message is dispatched in all haste. Its 
wording is significant, Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick. It merely states a fact, although it 
draws spécial attention to it in the exclamation, ‘“‘be- 
hold.” It does not say how sick Lazarus is, it leaves 
that to be inferred. There is no direct appeal for 
help; in no way do the sisters indicate cate what they hope 
Jesus will do. There is a wonderful, an admirable 
restraint — it_is_all left_to Jesus himself, he will. know 
what to do. But who will deny that the sisters hoped 
Jesus would restore their brother’s health? He whom 
thou lovest, they say, resting entirely on his love, not 
on their brother’s love to Jesus, or their own love to 
him, or even Jesus’ love to them. They use ¢ueiv, the 
love which is affection and personal attachment, not 
ayoxév, the higher love of the spirit and reason. This 
higher love St. John predicates of Jesus in the fifth 
verse: ‘Hydxa 8 6 ‘Inootcs tiv Mgotav xai tiv dbdedpiv 
aitis xai tov Adtagov. Trench remarks that rev might 
well be used in regard of Christ’s love to the brother; 
but it would have been contrary to the fine decorum 
of the language of Scripture to use it in v. 5 where the 
sisters are included in his love; there were chaste 
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restraints which limited the relations even of the Son 
of man to women while walking here upon earth. The 
message with its Sv wets gives us a glimpse of the 
affectionate friendship which Jesus bore towards 
Lazarus. It is friendship of the truest kind, which, as 
Augustine says, only needs to know, for Jesus_does 
not love and forsake those whom he loves. And this 
too lies in the words of the message as it is sent to 
Jesus. It was the thing that troubled the hearts of 
the sisters, even as it troubles many a Christian still 
— to be a friend of Jesus, to be embraced in his tender 
and true affection, and yet to lie sick, to suffer day by 
day, to grow helplessly worse, to die at last — just 
as if Jesus, our Friend, had forgotten! How can it be? 
Let it be our answer that above the gueiv there stands 
the unfathomable, blessed ayanév. 


V. 4. The messenger then found Jesus “beyond 
Jordan,” although we do not know in what place. He 
receives a prompt answer containing a double assur- 
ance, first that this sickness is not unto death — and 
that is the direct answer to the alarms and fears of 
the sisters; secondly, that it is for the glory of God 
and of the Son of God — which puts it on the highest 
possible plane. It must be noted that Jesus does not 
say that Lazarus will not die; the words ovx gotw xd 
ddvatov declare that the ultimate result and outcome 
of the sickness will not be death. The words are meant 
as an assurance that even if Lazarus died he should 
not remain in death; they thus promise the miracle 
Christ afterwards wrought. What is here meant by 
the glory of God is explained by the added clause 
that the Son of God may be glorified thereby. -God 
is glorified when the Son of God is glorified. Compare 
John 17, 1, 4 and 5; 9, 3-4. ‘Yio tis 86En¢ tod deot — 
in behalf of, for the benefit of, the glory of God, for the 
furtherance of God’s glory. The glory of God is the 
perfection of his being and his attributes. It is here 
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spoken of not as it exists in and for itself, but as it 
shines forth before the eyes and in the hearts of men. 


For the glory of God required this sickness of Lazarus \ 


in order that through it the Son of God might be 
_glorified. His glory, when he walked among men, \ ON e 


shone forth in his words and deeds; St. John writes = 
of it: “We beheld his glory, the glory as of the ec) 
begotten of the Father.” But this shining forth of the 
glory of the Son of God is the shining forth of God’s 
own glory, as Bengel has it: Gloria Dei et gloria filii 
Dei una gloria. When Lazarus died and Jesus raised 
him from the dead, then our Savior stood revealed 
before the eyes of men as the Resurrection and the 
Life, of whom St. Paul could afterwards say, “Thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” If Jesus had healed Lazarus, 
either by going at once to his bedside, or by using his 
power from a distance, he would thereby have been 
glorified also; but in allowing Lazarus to die and lie 
in the grave four days, and in then calling him back 
into life, the glory of the Son of God was-more fully 


™~ 


revealed, for the glory of the Father. — With great 
plainness Jesus calls himself 6 vids toi teot, the Son of 

God; and this word of the message found lodgment in 

Martha’s heart, for she afterwards confesses, “I be-; 

lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which’ 
should come into the world.” — The glory of God and we 
of the Son of God, our Savior, is still the highest at 
purpose in all that occurs in a Christian’s life; in this » ( 

glory is always involved our eternal salvation, for this 

especially glorifies God by praising and magnifying 

his mercy and love in Christ Jesus. Whatever helps - 

to try our faith, to strengthen our reliance upon Christ, 9 

to make us hold fast more firmly his love, to be more \ 

patient and trustful of his wisdom and power, to be | 

more certain and joyous in hope —all this tends-to / 
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his glory, and though it may include tribulation for 
“us, - is always for our temporal and eternal good. 

V. 5. St. John here adds the significant state- 
ment: Now (but) Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus — iyéx with the exalted, all- 
comprehending love of the Son of God. So_he loves}. 
all his believers today. And this love, rising far above 
mighty enough to bear us up in our das of eaabiey 
Lazarus lay dying — and for this very time it is said, 
the great love of the Son of God embraced every mem- 
ber of that household in Bethany. A cloud had fallen 
over them, but the great sun of Christ’s love shone 
undimmed behind it. So it is still for us, when the— 
shadow comes into our lives. 

V. 6. The assurance that Christ loved the sisters 
and Lazarus is connected by the word therefore, ovv, 
to the following statements. The love of God’s Son 
prompted all his actions in this case, though they might 
at first seem strange and hard to explain. “Ou dodevei, 
comp. Sv gusics dodevet, v. 4; the Greek does not change 
the tense like the English. With Lazarus lying sick, 
Jesus abode at that time two days in the place where 
he was. The exact location is not given. It is a 
mistake to assume that Lazarus was already dead 
when the messenger of the sisters reached Jesus, or 
with Trench that Lazarus was dead when the mes- 
senger returned to Bethany. Both suppositions are 
built on the four days during which Lazarus lay in 
the tomb, counting them thus: one day for the mes- 
senger to reach Jesus, two days for Jesus’ delay, and 
one day for Jesus to travel to Bethany. The text 
itself, however, does not furnish any positive founda- 
tion for his reckoning. We are told explicitly, “When 
therefore he heard that he was sick, he abode ip 
two days.” The inference is that Jesus, though he 
loved the persons concerned, yea, because he loved 
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them so, deliberately waited for Lazarus to die. Then, 
and not till then, did he start for Bethany. We are 
not told how long a time it required for the messenger 
to reach Jesus; that may have been more than a day, 
for we do not know exactly where Jesus was at the 
moment, and the messenger may not have been able 
to proceed to him directly. The manner in which 
Jesus, after two days’ waiting, announces the death 
of Lazarus to the disciples comports best with the 
conclusion that Lazarus died at this time, Jesus know- 
ing it by virtue of his omniscience. Lazarus’ death 
was the signal for his leaving the safe retirement 
beyond Jordan and proceeding again into the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem. His journey consumed sufficient 
time to allow the four days referred to. Lazarus was 
no doubt buried on the day he died, as was customary 
among the Jews in that climate. On the fourth day 
following, Jesus reached Bethany. Thus Lazarus lay 
in the tomb part of the day on which he was buried, 
two full days besides, and part of the day on which 
he was raised from the dead. The number four here, 
as in the previous text, John 5, 3, and in other places 
of Scripture, may be taken as indicating a certain 
completeness. Jairus’ daughter was raised shortly 
after her death, the widow’s son at Nain on the day of 
his death and funeral, but Lazarus after the work of 
death had proceeded to its limit in the first marked 
stages of the decomposition of the dead body. — The 
messenger then returned before Lazarus was dead. On 
his death-bed he himself, no doubt heard the answer 
Jesus sent to the sisters. Yet death already sat upon 
his brow, and either that night or the next day Laza- 
rus did die. It is hard to imagine the effect of this 
occurrence following thus upon the message of Jesus. 
The faith of the sisters was severely tried. Christ’s, 
promise — for as such they surely took his words — \ 
seemed to be ineffectual and empty. That is the way 
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‘with so many of these divine promises — they disap- 


point for a time, and it takes faith, faith pure and 
‘simple, faith in the face of the impossible _ at times, 
‘to hold fast to them. But these promises never really 
disappoint; the more they seem to do so at the moment, 
‘the more they overwhelm us with joy and happiness 
when their marvelous fulfilment at last appears. 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” Mark 
9, 24. ‘Be not afraid, only believe.” Mark 5, 36. 

-  V. 4. After waiting two days, then after this, 
txevta, wetda todto, he saith to the disciples —a double 
adverbial expression marks the time in a way that 
draws attention to it. -Something important has evi- 
dently occurred at the close of those two days.. What 
it is comes out clearly in the eleventh verse, “Our 
friend Lazarus has fallen asleep.’”’— But Jesus does 
not mention the fact at once, he begins by saying, 
Let_us_go into Judea again. It has been questioned 
why he says Judea, and not Bethany. We have the 
answer in the response of the disciples who at once 
think of the danger involved. Jesus himself is well 
aware of it—going to Bethany is going to Judea 
where the cross awaits him.— V. 8: Rabbi, Master 
or Teacher, the disciples reply: viv, just now, vividly 
recalling what had occurred so short a time ago; 
eKCytovv Adon, were seeking (imperfect, repeated or 
continued action) to stone thee to death as a blas- 
phemer, see John 10, 31 and 39; oi ’Ioviaio. the Jews, 
St. John’s significant name for the haters of Jesus; 
and goest thou thither again? They say nothing 
about themselves; their thought is evidently first of 
Jesus, yet they include themselves, ‘thinking not~ to 
separate from him, even if he should return to Judea 
and go amid dangers. Thomas shows this when he 
says in v. 16: “Let us also go, that we may die with 
him.” —-V. 9: The answer of Jesus, therefore, refers 
both to himself and to the disciples, in fact is so 
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general as to include every one of his followers. Are 
there not twelve hours in the day? The “twelve” 
is put first — “Jam multa erat hora, sed tamen adhuc 
erat dies.” -Bengel. Ovxi—to be sure there are. 
Christ is speaking of the ordinary working day, which 
runs from morning till evening, and thus has twelve 
hours; this was the popular way of counting, even 
where otherwise the Roman method of reckoning the 
legal day was used. It is the same with the time of life 
and labor which God allots to_a man, there are these. 
twelve hours, Jesus implies that his own working 
day is not yet ended, and that even if it be the twelfth 
hour for him now, he shall have that hour also for his: 


work, “nobody shall be able to rob him of it by killing 
him before the time. His words recall a former say- 


pes Te John oA, ok must work the works of him that) 
sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no ) 
man can work.’ —If a man walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this 
world. ‘Eév xeguati, as in v. 10 also, expects that a 
man do this, and therefore states positively the result: 
ot agooxéatet, and for the other: xeooxéxte. He says 
“walk” here, and not “work,” because he had just 
proposed to go back to Judea. The statement is a 
general one, thus applying also to Christ. Its meaning 
is simply, that the twelve hours of the working day 
are made light by the sun in the heavens, enabling a 
man to do his work in every one of these hours; so 
the twelve hours of a man’s life, granted him_by_God, 
are full of light, and in these lighted hours. he is_able_ 
without hindrance to do his work. Nobody mish) 


therefore, shorten the great working day of Christ, 
not even his most deadly enemies in Judea; there was 
no reason for the disciples to fear. Not until his hour 
(the night) would come, the hour of shadow and death, 
would the work of Christ reach its end on earth. 
Christ, however, saw the day of his life, and every hour 
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of it, with a clearness greater than is possible for us 
with our sin-darkened eyes. He, therefore, moved 
amid dangers with an assurance and fearlessness that 
is marvelous to us. By faith we in our humble way 
are to follow him in our life-work, placing ourselves 
completely in the hands of God to do his will as he 
points it out to us in his Word and by his providential 
indications, _ until the last hour he means us to have 
‘ reached its end. So we are to go into dangers without 
fear knowing that nothing shall interrupt or stop our 
work until God himself lets the night come for us, 
and then we shall rest, and it will be well. —V. 10. 
Trench thinks that Christ forsakes the figure of speech 
_with which he began, and leaves out any reference to 
himself in the closing words: But if a man walk in 
the night, he stumbleth, because the light is not in 
him. We cannot think so, for in this sentence the 
same general term a man is used, a general state- 
ment is made, as in the previous sentence, and the 
thought there expressed is rounded out and completed 
by here showing the opposite of it. The thought is 
substantially the same as in John 9, 4, “The night 
cometh when no man can work.” Why cannot he work 
(‘walk’) in the night? Because there is no light; he 
stumbles and falls. — The light is not in him; it may 
be shining still for others, but he is filled with dark- 
ness, his light of day has gone out. Too many com- 
mentators try to imagine a man walking in the night, 
and thus reach all sort of strange interpretations, 
such as a man’s trying to do certain things without 
God’s will, thus “stumbling” and making a failure of 
it. The moment we hold fast that w§, night — death, 
it becomes plain that xoooxdate, stumbling — impossibil- 
ity of walking (working). And so the thought is both 
simple and complete: the disciples need not fear, no foe 
will interrupt or cut short the work of Christ; and 
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that work will be finished in the allotted time, before 
death comes to stay the worker. 


V. 11. Why Jesus determined to go to Judea is 
now made plain: Lazarus had died, and Jesus goes to 
raise him up from the dead. This announcement 
follows a pause, indicated by the words, These 
things spake he: and after this he saith unto them. 
There was time to ponder what had been said, before 
Jesus adds a new sentence full of the greatest im-) 
portance. Lazarus was dead, and Jesus knew_it. 
There is not the slightest indication that a second 
messenger brought the news. Jesus knew by virtue 
of his omniscience what had taken place in Bethany. 
So his eyes are ever upon us, and there comes no great_ 
or small thing to us but what he knows. Others, like 
the disciples here, do not know and cannot know until 
they are especially told as Christ here tells his dis- 
ciples; but he is ever in directest and closest touch 
with his friends. — He calls Lazarus our friend, thus 
placing himself beside the disciples, or rather raising 
them up to stand beside himself, in that circle formed 
with him, the Master and Friend in one, as the center. 
Lazarus as the friend of Jesus is the friend of Jesus’ 
disciples. So it should ever be among all the friends 
of Jesus, attached to him they should be attached to 
each other. —Is fallen asleep, “exoiunto — heavenly 
language! He has fallen asleep, and thus is sleeping 
now. “Since the days of old, men on earth and among 
the children of Israel used this euphemism in speaking 
of dreadful death, because of the outward similarity, 
and in order to cast a soft veil over the grave; but in 
the mouth of the Lord this figure of speech turns into 
reality.” Stier. To speak thus of sleeping “is to indi-/ 
cate secretly the resurrection from the dead, since they 
who sleep have the hope of rising again. We Chris- 
tians, who have been delivered from eternal death and 
the wrath of God by the precious blood of the Son of 
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/God, should practice, and accustom ourselves in faith, 
Ito despise death and to regard it as a deep, powerful, 
sweet sleep, the coffin as nothing but our Lord Christ’s 
bosom, and Paradise, the grave, as nothing but a soft 
yerd for lounging and rest, as in truth they are before 
/ God, and Paul too, in 1 Cor. 15, 48-44, puts out of 
sight the ugly appearance of death in our mortal bodies 
and sets before us the altogether lovely and delightful 
appearance of life.”’” Luther. — But I go, that I may 
awake him out of sleep — “our friend,” but “J go” 
that “J may awake” — he does not say, Let us go and 
awake. They are to go with him indeed, but the 
awaking will be his own glorious act. Someone has 
written a work on the striking manner in which Jesus 
“manifested his divinity by his use of the personal 
pronoun. — And here our text closes. In Bethany all 
is still dark, the shadow of the cross lies heavy on the 
sisters’ hearts, doubts, questions, disappointment 
wrestle in the gloom with faith striving to find and 
hold fast the hope in the words Christ had sent by the 
messenger. But beyond the Jordan the sun is already 
shining: “I go that I may awake him-out-of-sleep.” 
So there is ever the grace, love, and might of Jesus 
starting to our aid while we sit in the shadow and 
oubt perhaps or complain. Let us ever believe and 
ope, for the Lord never forsakes his own. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


In giving the general purport of this text in the place to 
which our series assigns it we already have a theme: Tribula- 
tion and the Kingdom. Themes like this, placing two great 
concepts side by side, always really signify that we intend to 
elucidate the relation these two concepts bear to each other. So 
here. The real theme is: The Relation of Tribulation to the 
Kingdom. To understand this meaning of our theme helps 
materially in dividing it, for we must split the theme on this 
idea of “relation”; 
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Tribulation and the Kingdom. 


I. In the Kingdom we cannot escape it. 
II. In the Kingdom God has a purpose in it. 
III. In the Kingdom we shall be delivered from it. 


The three parts set forth fully just what the relation of tribula- 
tion is to the Kingdom. — Our text speaks of a sick-bed and a 
death-bed, which may well lead us to ask several pertinent 
spiritual questions: 


There Are Many Sick-beds and Death-beds in the Church on 
Earth. . 
But 


I. How much faith is there? 

Il, How much prayer? 
ill. How much knowledge? (for the glory of God.) 
IV. How much joy and hope? 


In seeking for auxiliary concepts Luther’s seal occurs to 
us. Describe it: The Christian walks amid roses when he 
walks under the cross. Apply that to Lazarus and to us: 


When is Our Affliction a Bed of Roses? 


I. When we carry its pain to Jesus. 
Il. When we receive the balm of his Word. 
III. When we taste of the sweet assurance of his love. — 
IV. When we await with patience his glorious deliver- 
ance. 


Fricke restricts the application too much when he speaks 
only of death: The Sleep of Our Dead: 1) They are not 
dead; 2) They are only asleep; 3) The Lord is on the way to 
awaken them out of sleep. Part three is probably intended as 
allegory, which we decline to use here. — Wuttke in Botschaft 
des Heils uses a striking feature of the text. All through there 
is something covered and hidden from mere human eyes. It is 
so still in our lives, especially in times of affliction: 


The Hidden Work of Jesus in Our Dark Hours. 


I. Hidden is his love, yet comforting. 
II. Hidden is his help, yet near. 
lll, Hidden is his glory, yet sure, 


THE SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 11, 25-30 


Luther declares, that this gospel is a paragon 
among the gospels; he would have every Christian to 
know it by heart, in order to fortify himself against 
the offense, that the Gospel is despised and persecuted 
by the wise, and in order to comfort himself in every 
cross and affliction with the assurance, that we have 
a Lord who teaches us to know God aright. In this 
series on the characteristics of the Kingdom this text 
exhibits the Kingdom as full of consolation. Here is 
the King himself, and we may well picture him to our- 
selves, as Hoffmann has painted him, standing with 
hands held out in invitation and saying, Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, or as Thor- 
waldsen has hewn him in marble, extending the same 
invitation to us. While this is the climax of the sweet- 
ness in the text, all the rest of it is of the same 
comforting character. It is a sweet word for “babes,” 
for those to whom the Lord is glad to reveal the Father 
and himself, the Son, in order that they may be cheered 
and made happy for all time. Following as it does the 
text on the Christian’s affliction its note of comfort is 
emphasized and heightened. What is veiled and prom- 
ised in the other text here shines forth with unsubdued 
splendor. Let him that is athirst come —his heart 
shall be satisfied to the utmost.— But the duty of 
preaching on this text, is by no means a light one. 
You dare not be a rationalist or a moralist even to the 
slightest extent; you must count all your own wisdom 
as loss, in order to win Christ; you must have found 
rest for your own soul; you must day by day bear the 
sweet yoke of your cross in the obedience of faith and 

(306) 
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with meekness of spirit. So only will you be able to 
transfer by preaching the unsearchable riches of this 
word of Christ to the hearts of others. 

V. 25. "Ev éxeivo to xaiod, at that season, that fitting 
and proper time, Jesus spoke the following words. 
What made the season proper we cannot gather from 
Matthew’s narration. Luke 10, 21 connects these say- 
ings with the return of the seventy and their report 
to Jesus; “in that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and 
said.” Luke’s direct statement “in that hour’ must 
stand for the true connection. — Jesus answered, not 
because he was asked; the word dzoxevbeis is here used 
in a wider sense, “he began to say,” or “he found him- 
self induced to say.” Luke tells us that a certain joy 
filled the heart of Jesus, and this is plainly voiced in 
his words. — These constitute a doxology: I thank 
thee, O Father; @fouohoyeiotau. with the dative signifies 
to acknowledge openly in honor of some one, to praise 
him. So Christ here makes an open declaration in 
honor of his Father. — He addresses him as the Son 
in the essential sense of the word, as the next verse 
shows. The word Father marks the relation of this 
person to the Son, but another relation is here to be 
brought out, one which involves the greatness, power, 
and majesty of the Father in a special way. He is 
therefore called Lord of heaven and earth, the ruler 
of all that is created. This greatness stands out in 
overpowering contrast first to the empty, foolish, 
greatness of “the wise and understanding,” and 
secondly to the exceeding littleness and tenderness of 
the “babes.” What a marvel that a Father who is 
Lord of heaven and earth should condescend to “babes” 
—so little and lowly, and yet his babes, his children, 
to whom he would be a Father, and such a Father! 
This is that other greatness of his, the greatness of his 
unfathomable love. — The act for which Christ mag- 
nifies his Father is a double one, that thou didst 
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hide these things from the wise and understanding, 
and didst reveal them unto babes. The “wise,” 
copot and the “understanding,” ovvetol, are best taken 
as two designations of one class, the opposite of that 
other class called “babes.” The scribes and Pharisees 
are here meant, these theologians of false learning 
and false application of their learning to life. There 
is no article in the Greek for oogot and ovvetoi, since not 
all the wise and understanding are meant; there are 
notable exceptions among them. “Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called,” 1 Cor. 1, 26; yet if not many, then at least 
some, namely those who. have found the true wisdom 
and understanding in Jesus Christ. — These things, 
taita, the Father hid from them, namely, following the 
context in Luke 21, the things involved in the mission 
of the seventy, concerning which they made report to 
Jesus and received his further instruction; in a word, 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God and to our 
salvation. Keil describes “these things” as “‘the divine 
order of grace, according to which man cannot work 
his own salvation by means of his own excellence and 
righteousness, but must receive by faith the salvation 
revealed in Christ, and must allow himself to be de- 
livered and made blessed by the knowledge of sin and 
faith in Christ, the Savior of sinners.” — Babes, vino, 
infants. They are the opposite, spiritually, of the 
wise and understanding. Some of them, like Saul who 
became Paul, may be learned enough in the wisdom 
of their day, and may be able with great understanding 
to apply their learning in the practical concerns of 
life, but at the same time they have attained that 
highest wisdom and understanding which perceives 
that their own intellectual and practical attainments 
are utterly and forever valueless in the spiritual realm, 
and that here only the hidden wisdom of God avails. 
“Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
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excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ.” Phil. 
3, 8. Finding all that is their own, loss and dung, 
they are in the condition of “babes” who have every- 
thing to learn and obtain. This is the condition which 
the Lord describes: “Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matth. 18, 3. But let us remember 
that Christ himself must produce this condition in us 
and make us “babes.” This is his constant endeavor 
by his Word and Spirit. The one great effort of the 
Gospel is to make us vito, and then to bless us with 
heavenly wisdom. Many resist wilfully and wickedly, 
and are thus lost; but there are always those in whom 
the Lord succeeds. — These things thou didst hide 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes. It is all one act, the hiding and 
the revealing; expressed in the aorist because it is 
a settled and completed deed of God. ‘For few re- 
ceive the Word and follow it; the greatest number 
despise the Word, and will not come to the wedding. 
(Matth. 22, 3 ete.) The cause for this contempt for 
the Word is not God’s knowledge (or predestination), 
but the perverse will of man, who rejects and perverts 
the means and instrument of the Holy Ghost, which 
God offers him through the call, and resists the Holy 
Ghost, who wishes to be efficacious, and works through 
the Word, as Christ says (Matth. 23, 37): ‘How often 
would I have gathered thee together, and ye would 
not.’” Formula of Concord, J. 656, 41. God’s gra- 
cious will and the Word of salvation is such that it 
can be received only by “babes,’’ namely by those who 
despair of their own wisdom and _ understanding. 
These things are hidden from the wise and under- 
standing because they hide them from themselves, 
until they allow themselves by these very things to be 
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made “babes” and eager learners. God’s hiding and 
revealing comports entirely with his grace. If the 
wisdom and understanding of man counted anything 
toward his salvation, either in preparing him for it, 
or in receiving it at the hands of God, that salvation 
would not be by grace alone. Moreover, if one would 
have to be wise and understanding before: he could 
hope to obtain salvation, all those would be shut out 
who for any reason could not rise to such wisdom. 
It is part of the praise of God’s grace that it reaches 
down to the very lowest and humblest of men, even to 
the very babes. The verbs “hide” and “reveal” agree 
with the following verb “know,” because ‘these 
things” are the saving truth of the Gospel which enter 
the heart by means of the mind, expelling the darkness 
and filling the soul with the light of life.—V. 26. 
Yea, Father — a strong affirmation of the Father’s 
will and plan. There is absolute agreement between 
the Father and the Son. The article may be used with 
a vocative, as the Hebrew and Aramaic do-regularly, 
but then the noun has the nominative form; so here 
6 xate, Where a moment before we have xéteg. — For so 
it was well-pleasing in thy sight is variously inter- 
preted. Grammatically ou can be read either “for” or 
“that.” In the first case it would state the reason for 
what has just been said. In the second, the verb “I 
thank thee” is supplied before it; thus: “I thank thee 
that thus it was well-pleasing in thy sight’; or “that 
thus was what is well-pleasing before thee”; the second 
ét. would thus be coordinate with the first. The trans- 
lators of the R. V. have chosen “for,” and this satisfies 
us completely: ‘for thus it was good pleasure before 
thee.” The evdoxia is the good pleasure of God, not in 
the sense of his sovereign, absolute, or arbitrary 
purpose or will, which is the Calvinistic view, but in 
the sense of God’s “good thought,” his gracious pur- 
pose and will of salvation, as this is expressed in all 
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the clear Gospel passages of Scripture. See Eph. 1, 5 
and 9; Phil. 2, 13; 2 Thess. 1, 11; also Luke 12, 32; 
2 Pet. 1, 17. Buechner defines this “good pleasure”’ 
of God as his infinite good will whereby we who fell 
from his grace by sin are restored to it for Christ’s 
sake, and thus eternally saved. The Formula of Con- 
cord (J. 665, 87) restates the evdoxia of his will, Eph. 
1, 5 thus: “that in Christ he saves us out of pure 
mercy, without any merits or good works of ours, 
according to the purpose of his will.” The evéoxia of 
God centers in Christ (Matth. 3, 17; Luke 2, 14), and 
is fulfilled in all those who by faith receive Christ. 
And this is the sum and substance of Christ’s doxology 
here, he affirms, delights in, and praises that act which 
is evdoxia éuxgootév cov, good pleasure before thee: to 
withhold from the wise and understanding the things 
of the kingdom, and to reveal them by faith to babes. 

In v. 27. St. Matthew records some of the deep 
and glorious things St. John delights in. What is 
meant by all things, tévta? ~All that over which «doa 
t€ovoia, all authority,” “all power,’ Matth. 28, 18, ex- 
tends and is exercised. ‘The Father loveth the Son, 
and hath given all things into his hands.” John 3, 35. 
“Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things 
into his hands.” John 13, 3; also 17, 2. There is no 
indication of any restriction, such as some have tried 
to find in the “good pleasure,” namely that all things 
necessary to carry out the good pleasure of the Fathe> 
were delivered unto Christ; or in the expression “these 
things,’’ namely that only the things pertaining to the 
kingdom were delivered unto Him. The same is true 
of the restriction mentioned and rejected by the Form- 
ula of Concord, that only “created gifts or finite 
qualities, as in the saints,” were bestowed upon the 
human nature of Christ. “These do not sufficiently 
explain the majesty which the Scriptures, and the 
ancient fathers from Scripture, ascribe to the assumed 
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human nature of Christ. For to quicken, to have all 
judgment and power in heaven and on earth, to have 
all things in his hands, to have all things in subjection 
beneath his feet, to cleanse from sin, etc., are not 
created gifts, but divine, infinite properties, which, 
nevertheless, according to the declaration of Scripture, 
are given and communicated to the man Christ.” (J. 
634, 54-55.) Among the proof-passages for this 
statement we find our passage Matth. 11, 27. Besser 
quotes a fine passage from the Reformation sermon of 
Petri in Licht des Lebens: “All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father. All things: earth, 
heaven and hell; men, angels and devils; time, death 
and eternity; all things: salvation and damnation, 
grace and judgment, life and death; all things: truth, 
righteousness, glory, peace and joy, consolation and 
refreshing, rest and hope, deliverance from sin, victory 
in temptation, overcoming the world, communion with 
God, the love of God, the life in God — all things have 
been delivered unto him; he is the almighty Lord, the 
Giver of divine gifts of grace, the Executor of all 
divine works, the Prince of life, and therefore the 
Captain of our salvation.” All things have been 
delivered unto me, age56)n, passive aorist, a com- 
pleted, settled fact. Only the human nature of Christ 
is here referred to, as Luther brings out clearly: 
“They have been delivered unto me of my Father, by 
this he indicates that he is true man, who has received 
them from the Father. For neither would God deliver 
all things to one who was only man, nor would one who 
was only God receive them from another. For neither 
is it possible for one who is only man to be over all 
things, nor for one who is only God to be beneath God. 
Thus in this one person true God and true man are 
joined together.” Christ does not speak here of his 
coming exaltation, as the aorist shows; then indeed 
he entered upon the complete exercise, according to 
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his human nature, of all the power and majesty confer- 
red upon him as man, but he had this power and 
majesty already in the days of his humiliation, when 
he walked in the form of a servant and became obe- 
dient unto death. — When he adds of my Father, we 
must recall what he has just said of the greatness of 
this Father, when he calls him “Lord of heaven and 
earth.”’” As the Son he was equal with the Father from 
all eternity, in power, majesty, and glory; but as true 
man he was beneath the Father, and received of him 
“all things,” all the powers, prerogatives, and excel- 
lencies he possessed. 

The zai must not be taken in the sense of yée; 
it adds a coordinate thought. Jesus is laying the deep 
foundation, in these utterances, for the most blessed 
invitation he is about to extend. One of its vast but- 
tresses is, All things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father. The other, No one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father, etc. The third is, And he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him. In the first sentence 
Jesus speaks of his human nature, and of his relation 
as true man to the Father; and here the essential thing 
for us to know is, that all things have been delivered 
unto him of the Father. Then he adds the other side 
—as the Son, 6 vids, there exists between him and the 
Father a peculiar relation: only the Father knows the 
Son, and the Son the Father. All others are shut out 
here, save only as Christ himself admits them. 
Knoweth, émywooxe:, note the present tense; the com- 
posite is stronger than the simple form. A complete, 
most intimate, all-embracing knowledge is meant. 
Luther writes of it: “The word knoweth is to be 
taken both times, not in the philosophic, but in the 
theological sense, i. e. that not only does the Father 
know the Son, and the Son the Father, according to 
his being, but also according to his counsel and will; 
_not only, what God is, but also what the Father and 
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the Son intend and will. What does it profit to know 
a man’s body, as long as his mind and heart, or will, is 
not known? So it is with God: to know God’s counsel 
and will, that is to know God truly.” — Luther brings 
this last out so strongly because the words follow: 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. 
“He” — one included above in “babes.” The Son’s will 
(BovAntau) is the same as the Father’s good pleasure 
(evdoxia). Luther says that Christ means to express 
no reluctance, as though he were unwilling to reveal 
the Father unto many; his words rather indicate the 
great condescension with which he stoops to us all to 
give us this heavenly .knowledge full of salvation. 
Here indeed speaks the Son of the Lord of heaven 
and earth, whom we should hasten to kiss, lest his 
wrath be kindled but a little, and we perish from 
the way. Ps. 2, 12. Both Luther and our Confession 
use this passage to prove that man is unable to convert 
himself, or to do anything by means of his own power 
and knowledge towards his conversion. ‘Here the 
bottom falls out of all merit, all powers and abilities 
of reason, or the free will men dream of, and it all 
counts nothing before God; Christ must do and must 
give everything.” Luther. 

In v. 28-29 the good pleasure of God makes its 
sweetest revelation to the babes; yet the very act, so 
blessed and gracious to them, being distasteful to the 
wise and understanding, by the very folly and per- 
verseness which in their hearts makes it appear so, is 
a hiding of God’s blessing from them. Here the Son 
shows what he means by his willingness to reveal the 
Father. In reading this comforting’ invitation of 
Christ we must remember that it possesses a double 
power, one which may be termed effective, and one 
collative. Christ says Come — Take, and thereby 
touches and moves our hearts with the power of grace 
to come and take. Of ourselves we can neither come, 
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nore take, but are utterly dead and lifeless by nature, 
as the Formula of Concord describes this condition, 
likening it to a man physically dead who is unable to 
prepare or adapt himself to obtain again temporal 
life. Just as a corpse could not move nor stir itself, 
but must simply lie as it has lain, so are our hearts. 
But when the Gospel command sounds in our ears, 
then it envelopes and enters our hearts with the living 
power of God’s Spirit, and so draws us that, not by 
any powers of our own, but by this heavenly power, 
can we come and take. This is the effective power of 
Christ’s Word and Gospel, which changes our hearts, 
creates a new heart, quickens, regenerates; it is 
always present in and with the Word, but it is made 
of no effect by wilful and persistent resistance. At the 
same time there is a collative power in Christ’s Word. 
This appears here especially in the promises, “And I 
will give you rest” — “And ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” Here the gift comes out most clearly which 
Christ with his gracious power bestows upon us. Aette 
is an adverb, “hither,” and is always used with the 
plural, either alone as here, or with an imperative or 
subjunctive following. — Unto me — all through these 
two verses the pronoun of the first person is empha- 
sized: unto me — and / will give — my yoke — learn 
of me —I am meek — my yoke — my burden. Now it 
becomes still more plain why he said before, as he did, 
that all things were given him of the Father, and that | 
he is the Son, known to the Father, and knowing him. 
Luther: “Do not go to another! Christ is the only 
way, the sole path; the circle which contains the only 
center, in which all other figures are included; yea, 
the little round spot and bull’s-eye at which all marks- 
men must shoot; the solitary One, which is the be- 
ginning of all numbers, no matter how great they are 
and how far they reach;"therefore he says, Unto me!” 
Behind this call, Hither to me! there stands the full 
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power of his divinity in human form, exalted over all 
others that have ever been upon earth, or will be. 
And here we must see and feel how deadly is every- 
thing that draws away from him, no matter in what 
attractive and seductive form it appears. Away from 
him is death, damnation, eternal darkness, and de- 
struction. — All = gratia universalis; a universal call. 
The little word xdvtes, like the other, “whosoever be- 
lieveth in him,” is more precious than if our names 
‘were actually mentioned by Jesus; for another might 
have a name identical with mine, and he, not I, might 
thus be meant. But “all” includes me with such 
certainty that there cari be no shadow of doubt. All ye 
that labor and are heavy laden — xomévtec, trying to 
work out their own salvation by laboring to fulfil the 
Law; zegogtionévor, having been weighed down with 
the Law’s requirements and the guilt of not fulfilling 
them, and now staggering under this weight. This 
description really applies to all men, for there are none 
free from the oppression and curse of the Law, until 
Christ frees them. To it must be added all the vain, 
fruitless striving after peace, contentment, happiness, 
rest, and joy, which is found the world over, and, as 
long as Christ is left out, ends in disappointment or 
false satisfaction; likewise all the suffering, unrest, 
trouble, fear, grief, and pain, against which men vainly 
strive and rebel, and for which they obtain no real 
healing and relief, as long as Christ is not found. In 
endless variety, now in a deep and tragic way, now in 
a more superficial and gilded way, this wretchedness 
meets us in our race; and ever, apart from Christ, 
only delusions, self-deceptions, falsehoods, and vanities 
cover it up. Yet there is a difference; some like the 
Pharisee imagine they have shoulders strong enough 
to carry the burden, and therefore spurn the Savior, 
and some like the Sadducees* lull themselves to sleep 
with the opiates of indifference and worldly pleasure, 
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while others:sink down in sadness and despair, crushed 
by the labor and the load crying like David, Mine in- 
iquities are gone over my head: as an heavy burden 
they are too heavy for me. Ps. 38, 4. Normally, and 
according to the divine intention, all, actually all, ought 
to be of this latter kind; it is abnormal when with the 
Pharisee in self-righteousness, or with the Sadducee 
in skepticism and Epicureanism, men resist the Law, 
stultify conscience, and harden their hearts against 
their souls’ chief need. But Christ’s word, Ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, shows even these what they 
should be, and would aid in making them what he thus 
calls them. — And I will give you rest — this is the 
blessed promise of Christ, and it is so precious that, 
with an amplification, it is repeated, ye shall find 
rest for your souls. And J (emphatically) will rest 
you dvaxaticw —I] will give you pause, will make you 
rest and recover. How perfectly this word fits the 
case — the labor shall end for good, in its place there 
shall be rest; the heavy load shall be taken off, in its 
place there shall be relief. Do we ask how this shall 
be accomplished? Christ is the end of the Law to 
those who believe. The sin and the guilt which causes 
all the labor and the load is pardoned and forever re- 
moved. Thus all former vain striving comes to an end. 
There is rest. Not for the body and mind only, but 
actually for the soul. Christ rests us (by an act of 
his), and so we find rest (as a great treasure and 
blessing). O how many have had this blessed ex- 
perience, have found it constantly renewed and 
deepened in Christ as life went on, have rejoiced and 
praised him for his wondrous grace! “Thou, God, hast 
created us unto thyself; hence our heart is restless, 
until it rests in thee.”’ Augustine. 

V. 29. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me. These two, the condition of laboring and being 
heavy laden, and the condition of having rest, are op- 
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posites. But Christ brings out a sort of similarity 
between them. Both are like a “yoke”; but while the 
one is distressful the other is delightful, for the one 
crushes the bearer, the other carries him. My yoke, 
Christ says, and sets it over against all other yokes, 
whatsoever they may be. His yoke is his command- 
ment, the Gospel commandment, every requirement 
which he makes in order to impart his Gospel blessing 
to us. We assume the yoke when we receive his 
blessing and thenceforth follow him as his disciples. 
— Therefore Christ continues with the explanation, 
Learn of me, witdete dx’ guod; a 2nd aor., like Ggate. This 
uddete is the thing for the vatyms; it is heart-learning, 
blessed knowledge and blessed experience and practice 
in one.— And there is no master or teacher like 
Christ, for I am meek and lowly in heart. He is 
meek, or mild, and differs for one thing from Moses, 
the divine teacher of the Law, who had to be exceed- 
ingly stern. But he differs likewise from all self- 
constituted, false, erring human teachers who have 
arisen in the world and drawn many after them; they 
are all haughty, selfish and self-seeking. Jesus is full 
of the mildness of heavenly love, stooping down to us 
poor sinners, and laying his love — blessed yoke! — 
upon us. And his meekness is combined with low- 
liness; for he humbled himself to reach us and bring 
us his love. His lowliness is true, nothing sham and 
deceptive — lowly in heart. He left his throne of glory 
and became a servant for our sakes. Of course, the 
proud of this world will not accept and learn of this 
Master, but they who labor and are heavy laden delight 
in him. — For in learning of him, ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. This is the blessed fruit of learning 
of him. The more we learn the love of Christ, the 
more we find rest to our souls. Here too is a fine 
distinction: first Christ says, Come, and draws us to 
himself, and gives us with his own hand the first sweet 
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gift of rest for the soul; then, after we have come and 
tasted of this gift, we are to be active ourselves, we 
are to seek and find more and more what he constantly 
offers us, namely this blessed rest and relief. Such is 
the “yoke” of Christ for his followers. Who would not 
gladly embrace it? 


V. 30. “What can be lighter than a burden which 
unburdens us, and a yoke which bears its bearer?” 
Bernhard. “Christ’s burden does not oppress, but 
makes light, and itself bears rather than is borne.” 
Luther. The “burden” and ‘yoke’ are the same. 
Even when the cross, affliction, persecution and many 
bitter trials are included, this yoke is easy, and lies 
gently upon the heart, and this burden is light, so 
that it can be easily borne, for it is filled with the 
strongest consolation and hope, and bears us up best 
at the very time when all other consolations reveal 
their emptiness and deceptiveness. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Here is another text which enables us to place its main 
thought, namely consolation, in connection with the Kingdom, 
only this time in a slightly different way: 


Christ’s Kingdom is Full of Consolation. 


I. The throngs of those who labor and are heavy laden. 
II. The Great Consoler who dispenses rest unto their 
souls. ;, 
III. The happy bearers of the yoke that is easy and the 
burden that is light. 


This text is full of attractiveness, in fact it is all attrac- 
tive in the highest degree. We may list its attractions in an 
outline: 


The Attractiveness of Christ’s Call, Come Unto Me! 


I. It is issued to babes. 
II. It provides the power for coming. 
III. It would satisfy our greatest need. 
IV. It bestows the greatest treasure for the soul. 
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Prominent in the text is the idea of the yoke, “my yoke.” 
In all the world there never was a yoke like this: 


The Lord’s Incomparable Yoke. 


I. The power and consolation of his grace. 

II. Light enough for babes. 
III. Easy for those that labor and are heavy laden. 
IV. Giving rest to all that bear it. 


Langsdorff gets at the text in an explanatory way, making 
a helpful and practical outline: 


How Does the Lord Keep His Promise to Give Rest Unto Those 
Who Labor and Are Heavy Laden? 


I. He takes the worst burden away enttrely. 
II. What burdens remain he helps us to bear. 
III. The yoke he puts upon us is easy and his burden 
is light. 


Clauss works up the contrasts that are in the text under 
a very simple theme: 


When Shall We Find Rest Unto Our Souls? 


I. When we seek it, not in the world’s wisdom, but in 
the Father’s revelation. 
II. When we seek it, not in earthly: delights, but in 
Jesus’ redemption. 
III. When we seek it, not in the works of the Law, but 
beneath the Savior’s yoke. 


This is a text demanding that Christ get his full due. We 
may describe him as painters and sculptors have depicted him, 
and make our theme: 


Christus Consolator. 


I. None greater ever offered to comfort us. 
IIT, None gentler ever called us to himself. 
III. None richer ever promised us so much, 


The rule is, not to use foreign languages in sermons, but this 
title, “Christus Consolator,” like “Eece Homo,” is quite well 
known, and besides is so near the English that it may pass. 
“Christ the Consoler” would also be good. 


THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Matthew 12, 1-8 


One of the great characteristics of the kingdom is 
the absence of ceremonial regulations. This is the sub- 
ject of our text. The whole question of ceremonialism 
is here opened up, although the Sabbath regulations 
stand in the foreground. The general argument to be 
borne in mind is briefly this: God indeed did establish 
ceremonial laws and regulations for his people in the 
old covenant; but these were only adjuncts for the 
training and education of the people, and were not 
absolutely binding (like the moral law) even in the 
days of old; more vital things lay behind them and at 
certain times and in various ways supervened. When 
the Son of man came, he was Lord of all ceremonial 
laws, therefore also of the Sabbath laws. He indeed 
observed them faithfully, namely in the true spirit of 
these laws, not according to the vain Jewish traditions 
built up around and over them, for he came to fulfil 
the Law, all the Law of God, for us completely. Yet 
while he thus made himself the servant of the Law 
for our sakes, he none the less remained the Lord of 
the Law. From all this follows what pertains to the 
Kingdom of the new covenant: all ceremonial laws 
have ceased; we are not to be entangled again in the 
old yoke of bondage, but are to rejoice in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. Since the Sab- 
bath laws are the chief thing in the text, their abroga- 
tion must be emphasized especially. Thus we arrive 
at the Christian Sunday and the blessed doctrine of 
liberty which has given us the Lord’s Day, a doctrine 
and day to be kept free from all admixture of Jewish 
(or Puritanic) legalism. This is what the Augsburg 
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Confession brings out so clearly and forcibly, when it 
shows concerning “the Lord’s day and like rites of 
temples,” that these are not “things necessary to salva- 
tion,” so that men sin when they “violate them, with- 
out offense to others.” “Such is the observation of the 
Lord’s day, of Easter, of Pentecost, and like holidays 
and rites. For they that-think that the observation of 
the Lord’s day was appointed by the authority of the 
church, instead of the Sabbath, as necessary, are 
greatly deceived. The Scripture, which teacheth that 
all the Mosaical ceremonies can be omitted after the 
Gospel is revealed, has abrogated the Sabbath. And 
yet, because it was requisite to appoint a certain day, 
that the people might know when they ought to come 
together, it appears that the church did for that pur- 
pose appoint the Lord’s day: which for this cause also 
seemed to have been pleasing, that men might know 
that the observation, neither of the Sabbath, nor of 
another day, was of necessity. There are. certain 
marvelous disputations touching the changing of the 
law, and the ceremonies of the new law, and the change 
of the Sabbath: which all arose from the false per- 
suasion, that there should be a service in the Church, 
like to the Levitical; and that Christ committed to the 
Apostles and bishops, the devising new ceremonies, 
which should be necessary to salvation. These errors 
crept into the Church, when the righteousness of faith 
was not plainly enough taught. Some dispute, that the 
observation of the Lord’s day is not indeed of the law 
of God, but as it were of the law of God: and touching 
holidays, they prescribe how far it is lawful to work 
in them. What else are such disputations, but snares 
for men’s consciences? For though they seek to 
moderate traditions, yet the equity of them can never 
be perceived, so long as the opinion of necessity re- 
maineth; which must needs remain, where the right- 
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eousness of faith, and Christian liberty are not 
known.” 

In our day one might prefer a different subject, 
namely the Christian sanctity of the Lord’s day. The 
abuse of Sunday grows apace, invades the work of the 
church, and carries thousands of Christians into the 
gravest of sins. The churches are empty, and pleasure 
places are filled; the Word and Sacrament and divine 
worship are sadly neglected, and instead of a great 
_ spiritual blessing Sunday is made to yield a fearful 
curse. But while all this is.sadly true, and the pulpit 
with all its power must warn against it, this can be 
properly done only when-the fundamental thought of 
the text is held fast — freedom from ceremonial law. 
A fine combination of the two great thoughts is fur- 
nished by Pank in his sermon on this text: The Sab- 
bath is made for man — hence no heathen Sabbath re- 
jection; man is not made for the Sabbath — hence no. 
Jewish Sabbath yoke; Christ is the Lord of the Sab- 
bath — hence a Christian observance of Sunday. 

V. 1. At that season marks a more general 
period of time, evidently in the first part of Christ’s 
ministry, and possibly connected directly with the 
incidents of the previous chapter. We do not know 
the exact locality where Jesus went through the corn- 
fields. It was, no doubt, in Galilee; Robinson puts it 
“on the way to Galilee,” after Jesus healed the infirm 
man at the Pool of Bethesda and left Jerusalem. The 
time of year was near the end of May, as indicated by 
the ripeness of the grain. The disciples were with 
Jesus, and also a number of Pharisees. It is mere 
conjecture to explain the hunger of the disciples by 
imagining them far from a town or village. The con- 
trary seems more probable, for it was the Sabbath 
when the Jews never went beyond a certain distance, 
and the Pharisees would hardly follow the Master and 
his disciples so very far. We have the dative plural 
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toics odPpaow; in v. 2 év oafBétw, and both plural and 
sing. in v. 5; the plural may designate either one Sab- 
bath day, or more than one. — An hungered here does 
not mean actual suffering and want, but rather that 
natural desire for food after some considerable time 
since eating last has passed. We may well take it that 
Christ’s teaching had taken up the time. Then, as the 
band moved on they passed through the cornfield be- 
tween which a path led, the standing grain waving on 
each side. — The natural impulse of the disciples, 
whose appetites craved some food, was to pluck ears 
of corn, rub out the wheat-grains in their hands, and 
eat them as they walked: on. ~There was nothing sinful 
or forbidden in this action, for the Law explicitly per- 
mitted it: ‘““‘When thou comest into the standing corn 
of thy neighbor, then thou mayest pluck the ears with 
thine hand; but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy 
neighbor’s standing corn.” Deut. 23, 25. But the 
moment the disciples began to do this the Pharisees 
raised objections. 


V. 2. How was it these Pharisees were at 
hand? They may well have been spies sent out, or 
proceeding of their own accord, to watch the actions 
and words of Jesus. If Robinson’s chronological ar- 
rangement is correct, Jesus had already gravely 
offended the Jews at Jerusalem by bidding the im- 
potent man take up and carry away his bed on the 
Sabbath. The eyes of the Pharisees where thus 
sharpened to detect any further infringement of their 
very elaborate sabbatical regulations. And now they 
find what they are looking for. The action of the 
hungry disciples is, in the eyes of the Pharisees, noth- 
ing less than the performance of several kinds of 
directly forbidden labor, reaping, threshing, winnow- 
ing, and storing grain —on the Sabbath. Of course, 
the quantity handled was exceedingly small; yet what 
is quantity when principle is at stake? It was only 
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a bite or two of fruit which our first parents took in 
Eden to the undoing of our whole race. Besides the 
Jewish traditions were explicit on the smallness of 
the forbidden acts. Godet is wrong when he exclaims 
at the smallnéss of the work here charged as unlawful: 
“To pluck ears, to rub out the grains, and eat them — 
what labor!” Jesus does not defend the act of his dis- 
ciples by setting forth its smallness. The question was 
a deeper one. It did not matter whether the work was 
small or great. — The point was whether it was lawful 
or not, for the disciples were charged with doing 
that which it is not lawful to do upon the sabbath. 
The law appealed to in the case is Ex. 20, 10, the third 
commandment of the Decalogue prohibiting all kinds 
of labor on the Sabbath. A case in point is the pro- 
hibition forbidding the gathering of manna on the 
Sabbath, as described Ex. 16, 22, etc. The Pharisees 
charge that the disciples do something (xowitow — 
xoewv), and that such doing is not allowed (ovx #eotw 
év oaBBatw). They charge that the disciples are violat- 
ing the law which commands rest on the Sabbath, 
that their bit of labor, slight indeed, is, nevertheless, 
labor in contradiction to rest. The Patres Tra- 
ditionum had made very full and exact specifications 
of everything included in the prohibition of the law. 
Lightfoot quotes them, Horae Hebrexice p. 342: He 
who reaps the very least on the Sabbath is chargeable; 
and to pluck ears is a species of reaping. And whoever 
breaks off anything from its stalk is chargeable under 
the specification of reaping. The works which make 
a man chargeable with stoning and death, if he does 
them presumptuously, or with a sacrifice, if he sins 
ignorantly, are either generic or derivative. Of the 
generic thirty-nine kinds are enumerated: to plow, to 
sow, to reap, to bind sheaves, to thresh, to winnow, 
to grind, to pound to powder, etc., to shear sheep, to 
dye wool, etc.; and the derivative works are such as 
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are of the same class and likeness, viz. to furrow is the 
same as plowing, to cut up vegetables the same as 
grinding, and to pluck ears the same as reaping. — 
No wonder the Pharisees thought they had a sure case 
against the disciples. And if the law as expounded 
by the rabbinical authorities really held, their case was 
established beyond a doubt. But here they were 
mistaken, and their learned doctors had utterly mis- 
read the divine law. — Luke tells us that the Pharisees 
accused the disciples directly, while Matthew repre- 
sents them as speaking to Jesus. Both statements are 
correct, the disciples themselves were accused, and the 
matter is brought before Jesus. — Behold — these 
virtuous Pharisees are horrified at what they see — 
although inwardly they are delighted to have found a 
charge against Christ. But alas for the Pharisees, 
Christ himself has plucked no ears of wheat, just as 
in the other instances, he does nothing with his own 
hands to which the Pharisees can properly attach guilt. 
He indeed orders the impotent man to take up his bed, 
but he does not lift the bed himself; so he orders the 
man with a withered hand to stretch it forth, but he 
does not lift it with his own hands. — So Jesus allows 
his disciples to pluck the ears, but does not pluck any 
himself. Yet in allowing it he assumes the full re- 
sponsibility for it, undertaking the entire defense of 
their action, and fully protecting them against their 
accusers. In this work, however, it was a decided 
advantage to Jesus that he was defending others and 
not himself directly. So, in each case also, as far as 
he himself was concerned, by doing no act of manual 
labor himself, he managed to exclude that pettiness 
and narrowness to which the Pharisees were ever in- 
clined in arguing such questions, and gained more 
room to present the deeper principles which were in- 
volved and which the Pharisees had completely lost 
sight of. The Jews could not come to him directly 
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and say: “Thou hast done this and that”; for in their 
sense of doing something, he had really done nothing, 
since merely to utter a few words was no labor for- 
bidden on the Sabbath even by their rabbis. All they 
could do was to raise the question: Is it right for the 
disciples, for this man, etc., to do so and so? Jesus 
wanted the question in this form, or in the other, Is 
it right to do good, or to do evil on the Sabbath? or, 
Is it right to heal on the Sabbath? The divine law 
itself, its intention, principle, and purpose was the 
thing at stake, and this Jesus desired to keep before his 
opponents as directly and clearly as possible. So the 
Pharisees here can say to Jesus only this, Thy disciples 
do that which it is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath. 

V. 3. Otx avéyvwte, did ye not read? That was the 
trouble, they had read too much rabbinical law, too 
little divine law. It is the same today, men read too 
little of the Word of God, too much human learning 
and speculation. But the Pharisees had read 1 Sam 21. 
Alas, how? So many read without getting hold of the 
true contents of the Word. — The shrewbread is here 
called Geto tijs xgotécews — bread of setting forth. 
Twelve unleavened loaves, each made of about six and 
a fourth pounds of flour, were set forth in two rows 
on a gold-covered table in the Holy Place every Sab- 
bath day, together with pure incense upon each row. 
The bread remained thus as week, and when it was 
removed, only the priests were allowed to eat it in the 
holy place (Lev. 24, 5-9).—JIt is taken for granted 
on the part of Jesus that what David did in this 
instance was right, and he assumes that in this the 
Pharisees agree with him. David was highly esteemed 
by them, and they would have been very reluctant to 
cast reproach upon him. The manner in which David 
deceived Ahimelech is entirely omitted here, also other 
details of the story, in order to focus attention upon 
the one thing of prime importance here. — How he 
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entered into the house of God does not mean that 
he entered the tabernacle itself, for ‘the house of God” 
included also the courts. Here David sought Ahim- 
elech, who, no doubt, was busy with his usual priestly 
duties. David prevailed upon Ahimelech to give him 
the “hallowed bread,” not that which lay at the moment 
upon the sacred table, but that which had lately been 
removed, and was still considered ‘most holy,” Lev. 
24, 9. — Mark writes that David went into the house 
of God “in the days of Abiathar the high priest and 
did eat shewbread.” Some are quick to conclude that 
Mark made a mistake in the name through a lapse of 
memory, writing Abiathar instead of Ahimelech. 
This cannot be the case, even if we are unable to clear 
up the difficulty. Two satisfactory solutions are 
offered. One is that the two names Ahimelech and 
Abiathar were borne by both men, the father as well 
as the son; this is established by 2 Sam. 8, 17; 1 Chron. 
18, 16; 24, 3 and 6 and 381, where Ahimelech is called 
the son of Abiathar, while in 1 Sam. 21 and 22 
Abiathar is called the son of Ahimelech. The other 
solution is that the father and the son were both 
present when David came to Nob and both gave the 
bread to David. Ahimelech, the father soon perished, 
and Abiathar, the son, became high priest and made 
record of the facts, which thus were said to have taken 
place in his day. — Jesus does not say to the Pharisees 
that David himself took the bread, he merely mentions 
the fact that David entered the house of God, and did 
eat the shewbread; this leaves ample room for the 
giving of the bread by Ahimelech. — The essential 
point in the story is that David did eat the shewbread, 
which it was not lawful for him to eat, ovx édv, neither 
for them that were with him. The law in the case, an 
explicit law of God, not merely a rabbinical deduction, 
is recorded Lev. 24, 9: “And is shall be Aaron’s and 
his son’s: and they shall eat it in the holy place: for 
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it is most holy unto him of the offerings of the Lord 
made by fire by a perpetual statute.’ This was a 
ceremonial law, and the letter of it was plainly trans- 
gressed by David and his men. Christ even emphasizes 
the fact adding “but only for the priests.” — Do the 
Pharisees mean to condemn David for eating the shew- 
bread? They must either do this or admit the con- 
clusion of Jesus, that the ceremonial law is not ab- 
solutely binding, that there is a principle in this law 
which admits a deviation from its literal and actual 
observance. In presenting this conclusion to the 
Pharisees Jesus ignores the fact that the rabbinical re- 
finements of the sabbatical law are really not the law 
itself, and may be rejected altogether while the law 
itself is truly upheld. His argument merely takes the 
Pharisees at their word when they practically insist 
on the absolute observance of a ceremonial law. The 
act of David proves beyond a doubt that such ob- 
servance is not to be absolute. Besides this we have 
a hint of the principle which stands behind and above 
all ceremonial law, permitting deviations from its 
literal requirements. David was hungry —the dis- 
ciples were hungry. As long as nothing but a ceremo- 
nial restriction stood in the way, they might eat. God 
cared far more for the right spiritual condition of the 
heart, than for the outward observance of ceremonial 
regulations, to say nothing of human traditions. The 
Pharisees practiced the very opposite, they were pain- 
fully careful about outward observance, and allowed 
their hearts to be filled with the gravest wickedness. 

Jesus does not stop with the first argument, which 
is general in its nature, embracing all ceremonial law, 
and thus the sabbatical law by inference. He follows 
up the generic with the specific, v. 5. The Pharisees 
might have claimed that the Sabbath law stood above 
the law concerning shewbread. Jesus here shows them 
that it does not, and he shows it, not by pointing to a 
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rabbinical conclusion, but by adducing incontrovertible 
Scripture proof, the very law of God itself, namely 
Num. 28, 9, etc.: “And on the Sabbath day two lambs 
of the first year without spot, and two-tenths deals of 
flour for a meat offering, mingled with oil, and the 
drink offering thereof: this is the burnt offering of 
every Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering, 
and his drink offering.” To bring these sacrifices on 
the Sabbath was labor indeed. But the ceremonial 
law itself commanded it, and the law was holy, and 
commanded nothing wrong. Thus the priests in the 
very Temple itself profaned the Sabbath, Befndovow, 
make it common, unhallowed, i. e. broke the sabbatical 
law of rest and no labor — yet they were guiltless, 
avaitio, with no charge against them. How often had 
the Pharisees read the law; and yet had failed to note 
this apparent contradiction, to say nothing of finding 
the solution of it. But again Jesus indicates the solu- 
tion for them: the ceremonial requirements of the law 
are not and cannot be absolute. Whoever makes them 
so comes into conflict with this law itself. He is proved 
wrong by the very law he would uphold as right. The 
ceremonial law is itself subservient to a higher law or 
principle. This is man’s true spiritual interest. It 
required certain outward labor restrictions for the 
Jews, but it also required certain laborious ministra- 
tions in the Temple for the Jews. Both were required, 
but not on their own account, but for the spiritual need 
of the people. Moreover, in the satisfying of these 
needs a good and gracious God was honored, who him- 
self had established the whole service with its min- 
istration and had provided thus for the soul’s need. And 
was it not thus, at least after a manner, with the 
eating of the disciples as they passed through the 
grain-fields on the Sabbath? By accepting what God 
had provided they honored the Provider. ‘Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
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all to the glory of God.” 1 Cor. 10, 31. Eating with- 
out sin, no one could charge them with breaking the 
law. Thus in general we must observe the higher 
principle which governed all Jewish ceremonial law. 
And we may add, now that all ceremonial regulations 
have been abolished, in the Christian Church this 
higher principle is the only law, making us free, and 
yet controlling us in our blessed freedom. 

In the argument from David’s eating shewbread 
Jesus made no explicit application to the act of his 
disciples in eating the grain they had plucked on the 
Sabbath. In the argument from the priest’s work on 
the Sabbath in the very Temple of God, he now makes 
a striking application in v. 6. All three cases: refer 
to the Temple: David entered “the house of God’ — 
the priests serve in the Temple in Jerusalem — the 
disciples walk as learners in the presence of one 
greater than the Temple, in whom all the fulness of the 
Godhead dwells bodily. All three do that which the 
Pharisees deem contrary to the law: David eats the 
shewbread — the priests butcher the sacrificial animals 
—the disciples pluck ears of wheat. The gravity of 
the first two instances, compared with the slightness 
of the last, ought to satisfy the Pharisees completely. 
The fact is that the disciples had transgressed no real 
requirement of the ceremonial law, as David and the 
priests in the Temple did. But since the Pharisees 
put their rabbinical deductions on a plane with the 
law of God, Jesus settles the question with convincing 
clearness on the basis of that very law, removing even 
the shadow of proof from his opponents. Then, how- 
ever, he comes forward with his own divine authority, 
crushing forever the blind and foolish reasonings of 
rabbis and their followers. Jesus is greater than the 
temple. Was the Temple great as the House of God, 
where God dwelt? Jesus was greater for he was God 
himself. Was the Temple great because God there 
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drew nigh unto men and dwelt among them? Jesus 
was greater, because in him God had joined himself to 
our race and dwelt more graciously among us than in 
any Temple ever built by human hands. Why does 
Jesus thus measure himself against the Temple? To 
emphasize his greater—-we may say absolute — 
authority. Luther: “It is for me, and not for you, 
to pass judgment,” namely on what is lawful on the 
Sabbath, and what not. Did the tabernacle of old 
allow David to eat the shewbread, did the present 
Temple allow the priests to butcher the sacrifices, then 
he who is greater than these allows the act of his dis- 
ciples, whose proceeding (in plucking ears, etc.) is 
in harmony with what they have been taught by him. 
Christ covers the disciples with the mighty arm of 
his divine authority. Under his teaching they were 
escaping from the slavery of the vain Jewish tradi- 
tions, they were learning the law aright, and more 
than the law, namely the Gospel which sets men for- 
ever free. When we recall the fanatical love of the 
Jews for their Temple, we must wonder what effect 
Christ’s declaration, that he was greater than the 
Temple, had upon the Pharisees. The majesty and 
greatness of Jesus must have come out with such 
power, as he stood there amid the waving grain under 
the beautiful May sky, facing his evil-minded accusers, 
that these were overawed and completely silenced for 
the time. 

V. 7. %4EHi éyvmxeite . , , ov dv xatediudoate, the 
condition is conceived as not fulfilled. The question is 
whether the pluperf. éyvmxewwe ig used in the sense of 
the imperf.; Westcott and Robertson think so, and this 
explanation of the tense is much to be preferred, only 
that then the condition refers to present time, the 
conclusion to past time, “If ye knew . . . ye would 
not have condemned.” We have here the culmination 
of the argument. It reveals fully both the inwardness 
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general as to include every one of his followers. Are 
there not twelve hours in the day? The “twelve” 
is put first — “Jam multa erat hora, sed tamen adhuc 
erat dies.” Bengel. Ovxi—to be sure there are. 
Christ is speaking of the ordinary working day, which 
runs from morning till evening, and thus has twelve 
hours; this was the popular way of counting, even 
where otherwise the Roman method of reckoning the 
legal day was used. It is the same with the time of life 
and labor which God allots to a man, there are these 
twelve hours. Jesus implies that his own working 
day is not yet ended, and that even if it be the twelfth 
hour for him now, he shall have that hour also for his 
work, nobody shall be able to rob him of it by killing 
him before the time. His words recall a former say- 
ing, John 9, 4, “I must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no 
man can work.’ —If a man walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this 
world. ‘Edv xegutotij, as in v. 10 also, expects that a 
man do this, and therefore states positively the result: 
ov xgooxéatet, and for the other: zeooxdate. He says 
“walk” here, and not ‘work,’ because he had just 
proposed to go back to Judea. The statement is a 
general one, thus applying also to Christ. Its meaning 
is simply, that the twelve hours of the working day 
are made light by the sun in the heavens, enabling a 
man to do his work in every one of these hours; so 
the twelve hours of a man’s life, granted him by God, 
are full of light, and in these lighted hours he is able 
without hindrance to do his work. Nobody could, 
therefore, shorten the great working day of Christ, 
not even his most deadly enemies in Judea; there was 
no reason for the disciples to fear. Not until his hour 
(the night) would come, the hour of shadow and death, 
would the work of Christ reach its end on earth. 
Christ, however, saw the day of his life, and every hour 
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of it, with a clearness greater than is possible for us 
with our sin-darkened eyes. He, therefore, moved 
amid dangers with an assurance and fearlessness that 
is marvelous to us. By faith we in our humble way 
are to follow him in our life-work, placing ourselves 
completely in the hands of God to do his will as he 
points it out to us in his Word and by his providential 
indications, until the last hour he means us to have 
reached its end. So we are to go into dangers without 
fear knowing that nothing shall interrupt or stop our 
work until God himself lets the night come for us, 
and then we shall-rest, and it will be well. —V. 10. 
Trench thinks that Christ forsakes the figure of speech 
with which he began, and leaves out any reference to 
himself in the closing words: But if a man walk in 
the night, he stumbleth, because the light is not in 
him. We cannot think so, for in this sentence the 
same general term a man is used, a general state- 
ment is made, as in the previous sentence, and the 
thought there expressed is rounded out and completed 
by here showing the opposite of it. The thought is 
substantially the same as in John 9, 4, “The night 
cometh when no man can work.” Why cannot he work 
(‘‘walk”) in the night? Because there is no light; he 
stumbles and falls. — The light is not in him; it may 
be shining still for others, but he is filled with dark- 
ness, his light of day has gone out. Too many com- 
mentators try to imagine a man walking in the night, 
and thus reach all sort of strange interpretations, 
such as a man’s trying to do certain things without 
God’s will, thus “stumbling” and making a failure of 
it. The moment we hold fast that wé, night = death, 
it becomes plain that xgooxsxre., stumbling = impossibil- 
ity of walking (working). And so the thought is both 
simple and complete: the disciples need not fear, no foe 
will interrupt or cut short the work of Christ; and 
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that work will be finished in the allotted time, before 
death comes to stay the worker. 

V. 11. Why Jesus determined to go to Judea is 
now made plain: Lazarus had died, and Jesus goes to 
raise him up from the dead. This announcement 
follows a pause, indicated by the words, These 
things spake he: and after this he saith unto them. 
There was time to ponder what had been said, before 
Jesus adds a new sentence full of the greatest im- 
portance. Lazarus was dead, and Jesus knew it. 
There is not the slightest indication that a second 
messenger brought the news. Jesus knew by virtue 
of his omniscience what had taken place in Bethany. 
So his eyes are ever upon us, and there comes no great 
or small thing to us but what he knows. Others, like 
the disciples here, do not know and cannot know until 
they are especially told as Christ here tells his dis- 
ciples; but he is ever in directest and closest touch 
with his friends. — He calls Lazarus our friend, thus 
placing himself beside the disciples, or rather raising 
them up to stand beside himself, in that circle formed 
with him, the Master and Friend in one, as the center. 
Lazarus as the friend of Jesus is the friend of Jesus’ 
disciples. So it should ever be among all the friends 
of Jesus, attached to him they should be attached to 
each other. —Is fallen asleep, “exoiunto — heavenly 
language! He has fallen asleep, and thus is sleeping 
now. “Since the days of old, men on earth and among 
the children of Israel used this euphemism in speaking 
of dreadful death, because of the outward similarity, 
and in order to cast a soft veil over the grave; but in 
the mouth of the Lord this figure of speech turns into 
reality.” Stier. To speak thus of sleeping “is to indi- 
cate secretly the resurrection from the dead, since they 
who sleep have the hope of rising again. We Chris- 
tians, who have been delivered from eternal death and 
the wrath of God by the precious blood of the Son of 
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God, should practice, and accustom ourselves in faith, 
to despise death and to regard it as a deep, powerful, 
sweet sleep, the coffin as nothing but our Lord Christ’s 
bosom, and Paradise, the grave, as nothing but a soft 
bed for lounging and rest, as in truth they are before 
God, and Paul too, in 1 Cor. 15, 48-44, puts out of 
sight the ugly appearance of death in our mortal bodies 
and sets before us the altogether lovely and delightful 
appearance of life.”” Luther. — But I go, that I may 
awake him out of sleep — “our friend,” but “J go” 
that “J may awake’ — he does not say, Let us go and 
awake. They are to go with him indeed, but the 
awaking will be his own glorious act. Someone has 
written a work on the striking manner in which Jesus 
manifested his divinity by his use of the personal 
pronoun. — And here our text closes. In Bethany all 
is still dark, the shadow of the cross lies heavy on the 
sisters’ hearts, doubts, questions, disappointment 
wrestle in the gloom with faith striving to find and 
hold fast the hope in the words Christ had sent by the 
messenger. But beyond the Jordan the sun is already 
shining: “I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” 
So there is ever the grace, love, and might of Jesus 
starting to our aid while we sit in the shadow and 
doubt perhaps or complain. Let us ever believe and 
hope, for the Lord never forsakes his own. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


In giving the general purport of this text in the place to 
which our series assigns it we already have a theme: Tribula- 
tion and the Kingdom. Themes like this, placing two great 
concepts side by side, always really signify that we intend to 
elucidate the relation these two concepts bear to each other. So 
here. The real theme is: The Relation of Tribulation to the 
Kingdom. To understand this meaning of our theme helps 
materially in dividing it, for we must split the theme on this 
idea of “relation”: 


Ate 
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Tribulation and the Kingdom. 


I. In the Kingdom we cannot escape it. 
II. In the Kingdom God has a purpose in it. 
III. In the Kingdom we shall be delivered from it. 


The three parts set forth fully just what the relation of tribula- 
tion is to the Kingdom. — Our text speaks of a sick-bed and a 
death-bed, which may well lead us to ask several pertinent 
spiritual questions: 


There Are Many Sick-beds and Death-beds in the Church on 
Earth. 
But 


I. How much faith is there? 

II. How much prayer? 
Ill. How much knowledge? (for the glory of God.) 
IV. How much joy and hope? 


In seeking for auxiliary concepts Luther’s seal occurs to 
us. Describe it: The Christian walks amid roses when he 
walks under the cross. Apply that to Lazarus and to us: 


When is Our Affliction a Bed of Roses? 


I. When we carry its pain to Jesus. 
Il, When we receive the balm of his Word. 
III. When we taste of the sweet assurance of his love. 
IV. When we await with patience his glorious deliver- 
ance. 


Fricke restricts the application too much when he speaks 
only of death: The Sleep of Our Dead: 1) They are not 
dead; 2) They are only asleep; 3) The Lord is on the way to 
awaken them out of sleep. Part three is probably intended as 
allegory, which we decline to use here. — Wuttke in Botschaft 
des Heils uses a striking feature of the text. All through there 
is something covered and hidden from mere human eyes. It is 
so still in our lives, especially in times of affliction: 


The Hidden Work of Jesus in Our Dark Hours. 


I, Hidden is his love, yet comforting. 
IJ. Hidden is his help, yet near. 
III, Hidden is his glory, yet sure, 
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Luther declares, that this gospel is a paragon 
among the gospels; he would have every Christian to 
know it by heart, in order to fortify himself against 
the offense, that the Gospel is despised and persecuted 
by the wise, and in order to comfort himself in every 
cross and affliction with the assurance, that we have 
a Lord who teaches us tod know God aright. In this 
series on the characteristics of the Kingdom this text 
_ exhibits the Kingdom as full of consolation. Here is 
the King himself, and we may well picture him to our- 
selves, as Hoffmann has painted him, standing with 
hands held out in invitation and saying, Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, or as Thor- 
waldsen has hewn him in marble, extending the same 
invitation to us. While this is the climax of the sweet- 
ness in the text, all the rest of it is of the same 
comforting character. It is a sweet word for “babes,” 
for those to whom the Lord is glad to reveal the Father 
and himself, the Son, in order that they may be cheered 
and made happy for all time. Following as it does the 
text on the Christian’s affliction its note of comfort is 
emphasized and heightened. What is veiled and prom- 
ised in the other text here shines forth with unsubdued 
splendor. Let him that is athirst come — his heart 
shall be satisfied to the utmost.— But the duty of 
preaching on this text, is by no means a light one. 
You dare not be a rationalist or a moralist even to the 
slightest extent; you must count all your own wisdom 
as loss, in order to win Christ; you must have found 
rest for your own soul; you must day by day bear the 
sweet yoke of your cross in the obedience of faith and 
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with meekness of spirit. So only will you be able to 
transfer by preaching the unsearchable riches of this 
word of Christ to the hearts of others. 

V. 25. ‘Ev éxeivo t@ xaigd, at that season, that fitting 
and proper time, Jesus spoke the following words. 
What made the season proper we cannot gather from 
Matthew’s narration. Luke 10, 21 connects these say- 
ings with the return of the seventy and their report 
to Jesus; “in that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and 
said.” Luke’s direct statement “in that hour’ must 
stand for the true connection. — Jesus answered, not 
because he was asked; the word dxoxgbeic is here used 
in a wider sense, “he began to say,” or “he found him- 
self induced to say.” Luke tells us that a certain joy 
filled the heart of Jesus, and this is plainly voiced in 
his words. — These constitute a doxology: I thank 
thee, O Father; @Eouohoyeicta. with the dative signifies 
to acknowledge openly in honor of some one, to praise 
him. So Christ here makes an open declaration in 
honor of his Father. — He addresses him as the Son 
in the essential sense of the word, as the next verse 
shows. The word Father marks the relation of this 
person to the Son, but another relation is here to be 
brought out, one which involves the greatness, power, 
and majesty of the Father in a special way. He is 
therefore called Lord of heaven and earth, the ruler 
of all that is created. This greatness stands out in 
overpowering contrast first to the empty, foolish, 
greatness of “the wise and understanding,” and 
secondly to the exceeding littleness and tenderness of 
the “babes.” What a marvel that a Father who is 
Lord of heaven and earth should condescend to ‘‘babes” 
— so little and lowly, and yet his babes, his children, 
to whom he would be a Father, and such a Father! 
This is that other greatness of his, the greatness of his 
unfathomable love. — The act for which Christ mag- 
nifies his Father is a double one, that thou didst 
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hide these things from the wise and understanding, 
and didst reveal them unto babes. The “wise,” 
sopot and the “understanding,” ovvetoi, are best taken 
as two designations of one class, the opposite of that 
other class called “babes.” The scribes and Pharisees 
are here meant, these theologians of false learning 
and false application of their learning to life. There 
is no article in the Greek for oogoi and ovvetoi, since not 
all the wise and understanding are meant; there are 
notable exceptions among them. ‘Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called,” 1. Cor. 1, 26; yet if not many, then at least 
some, namely those who have found the true wisdom 
and understanding in Jesus Christ. — These things, 
taita, the Father hid from them, namely, following the 
context in Luke 21, the things involved in the mission 
of the seventy, concerning which they made report to 
Jesus and received his further instruction; in a word, 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God and to our 
salvation. Keil describes “these things” as “the divine 
order of grace, according to which man cannot work 
his own salvation by means of his own excellence and 
righteousness, but must receive by faith the salvation 
revealed in Christ, and must allow himself to be de- 
livered and made blessed by the knowledge of sin and 
faith in Christ, the Savior of sinners.’’ — Babes, vio, 
infants. They are the opposite, spiritually, of the 
wise and understanding. Some of them, like Saul who 
became Paul, may be learned enough in the wisdom 
of their day, and may be able with great understanding 
to apply their learning in the practical concerns of 
life, but at the same time they have attained that 
highest wisdom and understanding which perceives 
that their own intellectual and practical attainments 
are utterly and forever valueless in the spiritual realm, 
and that here only the hidden wisdom of God avails. 
“Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
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excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ.” Phil. 
3, 8. Finding all that is their own, loss and dung, 
they are in the condition of “babes” who have every- 
thing to learn and obtain. This is the condition which 
the Lord describes: “Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matth. 18, 3. But let us remember 
that Christ himself must produce this condition in us 
and make us “babes.” This is his constant endeavor 
by his Word and Spirit. The one great effort of the 
Gospel is to make us vino, and then to bless us with 
heavenly wisdom. Many resist wilfully and wickedly, 
and are thus lost; but there are always those in whom 
the Lord succeeds. — These things thou didst hide 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes. It is all one act, the hiding and 
the revealing; expressed in the aorist because it is 
a settled and completed deed of God. “For few re- 
ceive the Word and follow it; the greatest number 
despise the Word, and will not come to the wedding. 
(Matth. 22, 3 etc.) The cause for this contempt for 
the Word is not God’s knowledge (or predestination), 
but the perverse will of man, who rejects and perverts 
the means and instrument of the Holy Ghost, which 
God offers him through the call, and resists the Holy 
Ghost, who wishes to be efficacious, and works through 
the Word, as Christ says (Matth. 23, 37): ‘How often 
would I have gathered thee together, and ye would 
not.’” Formula of Concord, J. 656, 41. God’s gra- 
cious will and the Word of salvation is such that it 
can be received only by “babes,” namely by those who 
despair of their own wisdom and _ understanding. 
These things are hidden from the wise and under- 
standing because they hide them from themselves, 
until they allow themselves by these very things to be 
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made “babes” and eager learners. God’s hiding and 
revealing comports entirely with his grace. If the 
wisdom and understanding of man counted anything 
toward his salvation, either in preparing him for it, 
or in receiving it at the hands of God, that salvation 
would not be by grace alone. Moreover, if one would 
have to be wise and understanding before he could 
hope to obtain salvation, all those would be shut out 
who for any reason could not rise to such wisdom. 
It is part of the praise of God’s grace that it reaches 
down to the very lowest and humblest of men, even to 
the very babes. The verbs “hide” and “reveal” agree 
with the following verb “know,” because “these 
things” are the saving truth of the Gospel which enter 
the heart by means of the mind, expelling the darkness 
and filling the soul with the light of life. —V. 26. 
Yea, Father — a strong affirmation of the Father’s 
will and plan. There is absolute agreement between 
the Father and the Son. The article may be used with 
a vocative, as the Hebrew and Aramaic do regularly, 
but then the noun has the nominative form; so here 
6 xate, Where a moment before we have xéte9g. — For so 
it was well-pleasing in thy sight is variously inter- 
preted. Grammatically 6u can be read either ‘for’ or 
“that.” In the first case it would state the reason for 
what has just been said. In the second, the verb “I 
thank thee” is supplied before it; thus: “I thank thee 
that thus it was well-pleasing in thy sight’; or ‘that 
thus was what is well-pleasing before thee” ; the second 
6t. would thus be coordinate with the first. The trans- 
lators of the R. V. have chosen “for,” and this satisfies 
us completely: “for thus it was good pleasure before 
thee.” The evdoxia is the good pleasure of God, not in 
the sense of his sovereign, absolute, or arbitrary 
purpose or will, which is the Calvinistic view, but in 
the sense of God’s “good thought,” his gracious pur- 
pose and will of salvation, as this is expressed in all 
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the clear Gospel passages of Scripture. See Eph. 1, 5 
and 9; Phil. 2, 13; 2 Thess. 1, 11; also Luke 12, S25 
2 Pet. 1, 17. Buechner defines this “good pleasure” 
of God as his infinite good will whereby we who fell 
from his grace by sin are restored to it for Christ’s 
sake, and thus eternally saved. The Formula of Con- 
cord (J. 665, 87) restates the evdoxia of his will, Eph. 
1, 5 thus: “that in Christ he saves us out of pure 
mercy, without any merits or good works of ours, 
according to the purpose of his will.’”’ The evédoxia of 
God centers in Christ (Matth. 3, 17; Luke 2, 14), and 
is fulfilled in all those who by faith receive Christ. 
And this is the sum and substance of Christ’s doxology 
here, he affirms, delights in, and praises that act which 
is evdoxia zuxgootév cov, good pleasure before thee: to 
withhold from the wise and understanding the things 
of the kingdom, and to reveal them by faith to babes. 

In v. 27. St. Matthew records some of the deep 
and glorious things St. John delights in. What is 
meant by all things, 7évta? All that over which xdou 
é€ovoia, all authority,” “all power,’”’ Matth. 28, 18, ex- 
tends and is exercised. ‘“‘The Father loveth the Son, 
and hath given all things into his hands.” John 38, 35. 
“Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things 
into his hands.” John 13, 3; also 17, 2. There is no 
indication of any restriction, such as some have tried 
to find in the “good pleasure,” namely that all things 
necessary to carry out the good pleasure of the Father 
were delivered unto Christ; or in the expression ‘these 
things,”’ namely that only the things pertaining to the 
kingdom were delivered unto Him. The same is true 
of the restriction mentioned and rejected by the Form- 
ula of Concord, that only “created gifts or finite 
qualities, as in the saints,” were bestowed upon the 
human nature of Christ. ‘These do not sufficiently 
explain the majesty which the Scriptures, and the 
ancient fathers from Scripture, ascribe to the assumed 
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human nature of Christ. For to quicken, to have all 
judgment and power in heaven and on earth, to have 
all things in his hands, to have all things in subjection 
beneath his feet, to cleanse from sin, etc., are not 


- created gifts, but divine, infinite properties, which, 


nevertheless, according to the declaration of Scripture, 
are given and communicated to the man Christ.” (J. 
634, 54-55.) Among the proof-passages for this 
statement we find our passage Matth. 11, 27. Besser 
quotes a fine passage from the Reformation sermon of 
Petri in Licht des Lebens: “All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father. All things: earth, 
heaven and hell; men, angels and devils; time, death 
and ‘eternity; all things: salvation and damnation, 
grace and judgment, life and death; all things: truth, 
righteousness, glory, peace and joy, consolation and 
refreshing, rest and hope, deliverance from sin, victory 
in temptation, overcoming the world, communion with 
God, the love of God, the life in God — all things have 
been delivered unto him; he is the almighty Lord, the 
Giver of divine gifts of grace, the Executor of all 
divine works, the Prince of life, and therefore the 
Captain of our salvation.” All things have been 
delivered unto me, aged6n, passive aorist, a com- 
pleted, settled fact. Only the human nature of Christ 
is here referred to, as Luther brings out clearly: 
“They have been delivered unto me of my Father, by 
this he indicates that he is trwe man, who has received 
them from the Father. For neither would God deliver 
all things to one who was only man, nor would one who 
was only God receive them from another. For neither 
is it possible for one who is only man to be over all 
things, nor for one who is only God to be beneath God. 
Thus in this one person true God and true man are 
joined together.” Christ does not speak here of his 
coming exaltation, as the aorist shows; then indeed 
he entered upon the complete exercise, according to 
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his human nature, of all the power and majesty confer- 
red upon him as man, but he had this power and 
majesty already in the days of his humiliation, when 
he walked in the form of a servant and became obe- 
dient unto death. — When he adds of my Father, we 
must recall what he has just said of the greatness of 
this Father, when he calls him “Lord of heaven and 
earth.”” As the Son he was equal with the Father from 
all eternity, in power, majesty, and glory; but as true 
man he was beneath the Father, and received of him 
“all things,” all the powers, prerogatives, and excel- 
lencies he possessed. ; 

The zai must not be taken in the sense of yée; 
it adds a coordinate thought. Jesus is laying the deep 
foundation, in these utterances, for the most blessed 
invitation he is about to extend. One of its vast but- 
tresses is, All things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father. The other, No one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father, etc. The third is, And he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him. In the first sentence 
Jesus speaks of his human nature, and of his relation 
as true man to the Father; and here the essential thing 
for us to know is, that all things have been delivered 
unto him of the Father. Then he adds the other side 
— as the Son, 6 vids, there exists between him and the 
Father a peculiar relation: only the Father knows the 
Son, and the Son the Father. All others are shut out 
here, save only as Christ himself admits them. 
Knoweth, éyivooxei, note the present tense; the com- 
posite is stronger than the simple form. A complete, 
most intimate, all-embracing knowledge is meant. 
Luther writes of it: “The word knoweth is to be 
taken both times, not in the philosophic, but in the 
theological sense, i. e. that not only does the Father 
know.the Son, and the Son the Father, according to 
his being, but also according to his counsel and will; 
not only, what God is, but also what the Father and 
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the Son intend and will. What does it profit to know 
a man’s body, as long as his mind and heart, or will, is 
not known? So it is with God: to know God’s counsel 
and will, that is to know God truly.” — Luther brings 
this last out so strongly because the words follow: 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. 
“He” — one included above in “babes.” The Son’s will 
(BovAnta.) is the same as the Father’s good pleasure 
(evdoxia), Luther says that Christ means to express 
no reluctance, as though he were unwilling to reveal 
the Father unto many; his words rather indicate the 
great condescension with which he stoops to us all to 
give us this heavenly knowledge full of salvation. 
Here indeed speaks the Son of the Lord of heaven 
and earth, whom we should hasten to kiss, lest his 
wrath be kindled but a little, and we perish from 
the way. Ps. 2,12. Both Luther and our Confession 
use this passage to prove that man is unable to convert 
himself, or to do anything by means of his own power 
and knowledge towards his conversion. ‘‘Here the 
bottom falls out of all merit, all powers and abilities 
of reason, or the free will men dream of, and it all 
counts nothing before God; Christ must do and must 
give everything.” Luther. 

In v. 28-29 the good pleasure of God makes its 
sweetest revelation to the babes; yet the very act, so 
blessed and gracious to them, being distasteful to the 
wise and understanding, by the very folly and _ per- 
verseness which in their hearts makes it appear so, is 
a hiding of God’s blessing from them. Here the Son 
shows what he means by his willingness to reveal the 
Father. In reading this comforting invitation of 
Christ we must remember that it possesses a double 
power, one which may be termed effective, and one 
collative. Christ says Come — Take, and thereby 
touches and moves our hearts with the power of grace 
to come and take. Of ourselves we can neither come, 
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nore take, but are utterly dead and lifeless by nature, 
as the Formula of Concord describes this condition, 
likening it to a man physically dead who is unable to 
prepare or adapt himself to obtain again temporal 
life. Just as a corpse could not move nor stir itself, 
but must simply lie as it has lain, so are our hearts. 
But when the Gospel command sounds in our ears, 
then it envelopes and enters our hearts with the living 
power of God’s Spirit, and so draws us that, not by 
any powers of our own, but by this heavenly power, 
can we come and take. This is the effective power of 
Christ’s Word and Gospel, which changes our hearts, 
creates a new heart, quickens, regenerates; it is 
always present in and with the Word, but it is made 
of no effect by wilful and persistent resistance. At the 
same time there is a collative power in Christ’s Word. 
This appears here especially in the promises, “And I 
will give you rest’ — “And ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” Here the gift comes out most clearly which 
Christ with his gracious power bestows upon us. Aeite 
is an adverb, “hither,” and is always used with the 
plural, either alone as here, or with an imperative or 
subjunctive following. — Unto me — all through these 
two verses the pronoun of the first person is empha- 
sized: unto me —and / will give — my yoke — learn 
of me — I am meek — my yoke — my burden. Now it 
becomes still more plain why he said before, as he did, 
that all things were given him of the Father, and that 
he is the Son, known to the Father, and knowing him. 
Luther: “Do not go to another! Christ is the only 
way, the sole path; the circle which contains the only 
center, in which all other figures are included; yea, 
the little round spot and bull’s-eye at which all marks- 
men must shoot; the solitary One, which’is the be- 
ginning of all numbers, no matter how great they are 
and how far they reach; therefore he says, Unto me!” 
Behind this call, Hither to me! there stands the full 
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power of his divinity in human form, exalted over all 
others that have ever been upon earth, or will be. 
And here we must seé and feel how deadly is every- 
thing that draws away from him, no matter in what 
attractive and seductive form it appears. Away from 
him is death, damnation, eternal darkness, and de- 
struction. — All = gratia universalis; a universal call. 
The little word xdvtes, like the other, ““whosoever be- 
lieveth in him,” is more precious than if our names 
were actually mentioned by Jesus; for another might 
have a name identical with mine, and he, not I, might 
thus be meant. But “all” includes me with such 
certainty that there can.be no shadow of doubt. All ye 
that labor and are heavy laden — xomvtec, trying to 
work out their own salvation by laboring to fulfil the 
Law; xepogtiouévor, having been weighed down. with 
the Law’s requirements and the guilt of not fulfilling 
them, and now staggering under this weight. This 
description really applies to all men, for there are none 
free from the oppression and curse of the Law, until 
Christ frees them. To it must be added all the vain, 
fruitless striving after peace, contentment, happiness, 
rest, and joy, which is found the world over, and, as 
long as Christ is left out, ends in disappointment or 
false satisfaction; likewise all the suffering, unrest, 
trouble, fear, grief, and pain, against which men vainly 
strive and rebel, and for which they obtain no real 
healing and relief, as long as Christ is not found. In 
endless variety, now in a deep and tragic way, now in 
a more superficial and gilded way, this wretchedness 
meets us in our race; and ever, apart from Christ, 
only delusions, self-deceptions, falsehoods, and vanities 
cover it up. Yet there is a difference; some like the 
Pharisee imagine they have shoulders strong enough 
to carry the burden, and therefore spurn the Savior, 
and some like the Sadducees lull themselves to sleep 
with the opiates of indifference and worldly pleasure, 
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while others sink down in sadness and despair, crushed 
by the labor and the load crying like David, Mine in- 
iquities are gone over my head: as an heavy burden 
they are too heavy for me. Ps. 38, 4. Normally, and 
according to the divine intention, all, actually all, ought 
to be of this latter kind; it is abnormal when with the 
Pharisee in self-righteousness, or with the Sadducee 
in skepticism and Epicureanism, men resist the Law, 
stultify conscience, and harden their hearts against 
their souls’ chief need. But Christ’s word, Ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, shows even these what they 
should be, and would aid in making them what he thus 
calls them. — And I will give you rest — this is the 
blessed promise of Christ, and it is so precious that, 
with an amplification, it is repeated, ye shall find 
rest for your souls. And J (emphatically) will rest 
you évaxaiow —IJ] will give you pause, will make you 
rest and recover. How perfectly this word fits the 
case — the labor shall end for good, in its place there 
shall be rest; the heavy load shall be taken off, in its 
place there shall be relief. Do we ask how this shall 
be accomplished? Christ is the end of the Law to 
those who believe. The sin and the guilt which causes 
all the labor and the load is pardoned and forever re- 
moved. Thus all former vain striving comes to an end. 
There is rest. Not for the body and mind only, but 
actually for the soul. Christ rests us (by an act of 
his), and so we find rest (as a great treasure and 
blessing). O how many have had this blessed ex- 
perience, have found it constantly renewed and 
deepened in Christ as life went on, have rejoiced and 
praised him for his wondrous grace! “Thou, God, hast 
created us unto thyself; hence our heart is restless, 
until it rests in thee.” Augustine. 

V. 29. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me. These two, the condition of laboring and being 
heavy laden, and the condition of having rest, are op- 
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posites. But Christ brings out a sort of similarity 
between them. Both are like a “yoke”; but while the 
one is distressful the other is delightful, for the one 
crushes the bearer, the other carries him. My yoke, 
Christ says, and sets it over against all other yokes, 
whatsoever they may be. His yoke is his command- 
ment, the Gospel commandment, every requirement 
which he makes in order to impart his Gospel blessing 
to us. We assume the yoke when we receive his 
blessing and thenceforth follow him as his disciples. 
— Therefore Christ continues with the explanation, 
Learn of me, “dete ax’ guotd; a 2nd aor., like agate. This 
uddete is the thing for the veins; it is heart-learning, 
blessed knowledge and blessed experience and practice 
in one.— And there is no master or teacher like 
Christ, for I am meek and lowly in heart. He is 
meek, or mild, and differs for one thing from Moses, 
the divine teacher of the Law, who had to be exceed- 
ingly stern. But he differs likewise from all self- 
constituted, false, erring human teachers who have 
arisen in the world and drawn many after them; they 
are all haughty, selfish and self-seeking. Jesus is full 
of the mildness of heavenly love, stooping down to us 
poor sinners, and laying his love — blessed yoke! — 
upon us. And his meekness is combined with low- 
liness; for he humbled himself to reach us and bring 
us his love. His lowliness is true, nothing sham and 
deceptive — lowly in heart. He left his throne of glory 
and became a servant for our sakes. Of course, the 
proud of this world will not accept and learn of this 
Master, but they who labor and are heavy laden delight 
in him. — For in learning of him, ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. This is the blessed fruit of learning 
of him. The more we learn the love of Christ, the 
more we find rest to our souls. Here too is a fine 
distinction: first Christ says, Come, and draws us to 
himself, and gives us with his own hand the first sweet 
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gift of rest for the soul; then, after we have come and 
tasted of this gift, we are to be active ourselves, we 
are to seek and find more and more what he constantly 
offers us, namely this blessed rest and relief. Such is 
the “yoke” of Christ for his followers. Who would not 
gladly embrace it? 


V. 30. “What can be lighter than a burden which 
unburdens us, and a yoke which bears its bearer?” 
Bernhard. “Christ’s burden does not oppress, but 
makes light, and itself bears rather than is borne.” 
Luther. The “burden” and “yoke” are the same. 
Even when the cross, affliction, persecution and many 
bitter trials are included, this yoke is easy, and lies 
gently upon the heart, and this burden is light, so 
that it can be easily borne, for it is filled with the 
strongest consolation. and hope, and bears us up best 
at the very time when all other consolations reveal 
their emptiness and deceptiveness. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Here is another text which enables us to place its main 
thought, namely consolation, in connection with the Kingdom, 
only this time in a slightly different way: 


Christ’s Kingdom is Full of Consolation. 


I. The throngs of those who labor and are heavy laden. 
Il. The Great Consoler who dispenses rest unto their 
souls. 
III. The happy bearers of the yoke that is easy and the 
burden that is light. 


This text is full of attractiveness, in fact it is all attrac- 
tive in the highest degree. We may list its attractions in an 
outline: 


The Attractiveness of Christ’s Call, Come Unto Me! 


I.. It is issued to babes. 
II. It provides the power for coming. 
III. It would satisfy our greatest need. 
IV. It bestows the greatest treasure for the soul. 
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Prominent in the text is the idea of the yoke, “my yoke.” 
In all the world there never was a yoke like this: 


The Lord’s Incomparable Yoke. 


I. The power and consolation of his grace. 

II, Light enough for babes. 
III. Easy for those that labor and are heavy laden, 
IV. Giving rest to all that bear it. 


Langsdorff gets at the text in an explanatory way, making 
a helpful and practical outline: 


How Does the Lord Keep His Promise to Give Rest Unto Those 
Who Labor and Are Heavy Laden? 


I. He takes the worst burden away entirely. 
II. What burdens remain he helps us to bear. 
III. The yoke he puts upon us is easy and his burden 
is light. 


Clauss works up the contrasts that are in the text under 
a very simple theme: 


When Shall We Find Rest Unto Our Souls? 


I. When we seek it, not in the world’s wisdom, but in 
the Father’s revelation. 
II. When we seek it, not in earthly delights, but in 
Jesus’ redemption. 
III. When we seek it, not in the works of the Law, but 
beneath the Savior’s yoke. 


This is a text demanding that Christ get his full due. We 
may describe him as painters and sculptors have depicted him, 
and make our theme: 


Christus Consolator. 


I. None greater ever offered to comfort us. 
II. None gentler ever called us to himself. 
III. None richer ever promised us so much. 


The rule is, not to use foreign languages in sermons, but this 
title, “Christus Consolator,” like “Ecce Homo,” is quite well 
known, and besides is so near the English that it may pass. 
“Christ the Consoler” would also be good. 


THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


~ 


Matthew 12, 1-8 


One of the great characteristics of the kingdom is 
the absence of ceremonial regulations. This is the sub- 
ject of our text. The whole question of ceremonialism 
is here opened up, although the Sabbath regulations 
stand in the foreground. The general argument to be 
borne in mind is briefly this: God indeed did establish 
ceremonial laws and regulations for his people in the 
old covenant; but these were only adjuncts for the 
training and education of the people, and were not 
absolutely binding (like the moral law) even in the 
days of old; more vital things lay behind them and at 
certain times and in various ways supervened. When 
the Son of man came, he was Lord of all ceremonial 
laws, therefore also of the Sabbath laws. He indeed 
observed them faithfully, namely in the true spirit of 
these laws, not according to the vain Jewish traditions 
built up around and over them, for he came to fulfil 
the Law, all the Law of God, for us completely. Yet 
while he thus made himself the servant of the Law 
for our sakes, he none the less remained the Lord of 
the Law. From all this follows what pertains to the 
Kingdom of the new covenant: all ceremonial laws 
have ceased; we are not to be entangled again in the 
old yoke of bondage, but are to rejoice in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. Since the Sab- 
bath laws are the chief thing in the text, their abroga- 
tion must be emphasized especially. Thus we arrive 
at the Christian Sunday and the blessed doctrine of 
liberty which has given us the Lord’s Day, a doctrine 
and day to be kept free from all admixture of Jewish 
(or Puritanic) legalism. This is what the Augsburg 
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Confession brings out so clearly and forcibly, when it 
shows concerning “the Lord’s day and like rites of 
temples,” that these are not “things necessary to salva- 
tion,” so that men sin when they “violate them, with- 
out offense to others.” “Such is the observation of the 
Lord’s day, of Easter, of Pentecost, and like holidays 
and rites. For they that think that the observation of 
the Lord’s day was appointed by the authority of the 
church, instead of the Sabbath, as necessary, are 
greatly deceived. The Scripture, which teacheth that 
all the Mosaical ceremonies can be omitted after the 
Gospel is revealed, has abrogated the Sabbath. And 
yet, because it was requisite to appoint a certain day, 
that the people might know when they ought to come 
together, it appears that the church did for that pur- 
pose appoint the Lord’s day: which for this cause also 
seemed to have been pleasing, that men might know 
that the observation, neither of the Sabbath, nor of 
another day, was of necessity. There are certain 
marvelous disputations touching the changing of the 
law, and the ceremonies of the new law, and the change 
of the Sabbath: which all arose from the false per- 
suasion, that there should be a service in the Church, 
like to the Levitical; and that Christ committed to the 
Apostles and bishops, the devising new ceremonies, 
which should be necessary to salvation. These errors 
crept into the Church, when the righteousness of faith 
was not plainly enough taught. Some dispute, that the 
observation of the Lord’s day is not indeed of the law 
of God, but as it were of the law of God: and touching 
holidays, they prescribe how far it is lawful to work 
in them. What else are such disputations, but snares 
for men’s consciences? For though they seek to 
moderate traditions, yet the equity of them can never 
be perceived, so long as the opinion of necessity re- 
maineth; which must needs remain, where the right- 
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eousness of faith, and Christian liberty are not 
known.” 

In our day one might prefer a different subject, 
namely the Christian sanctity of the Lord’s day. The 
abuse of Sunday grows apace, invades the work of the 
church, and carries thousands of Christians into the 
gravest of sins. The churches are empty, and pleasure 
places are filled; the Word and Sacrament and divine 
worship are sadly neglected, and instead of a great 
spiritual blessing Sunday is made to yield a fearful 
curse. But while all this is sadly true, and the pulpit 
with all its power must warn against it, this can be 
properly done only when the fundamental thought of 
the text is held fast —freedom from ceremonial law. 
A fine combination of the two great thoughts is fur- 
nished by Pank in his sermon on this text: The Sab- 
bath is made for man — hence no heathen Sabbath re- 
jection; man is not made for the Sabbath — hence no 
Jewish Sabbath yoke; Christ is the Lord of the Sab- 
bath — hence a Christian observance of Sunday. 

V. 1. At that season marks a more general 
period of time, evidently in the first part of Christ’s 
ministry, and possibly connected directly with the 
incidents of the previous chapter. We do not know 
the exact locality where Jesus went through the corn- 
fields. It was, no doubt, in Galilee; Robinson puts it 
“on the way to Galilee,” after Jesus healed the infirm 
man at the Pool of Bethesda and left Jerusalem. The 
time of year was near the end of May, as indicated by 
the ripeness of the grain. The disciples were with 
Jesus, and also a number of Pharisees. It is mere 
conjecture to explain the hunger of the disciples by 
imagining them far from a town or village. The con- 
trary seems more probable, for it was the Sabbath 
when the Jews never went beyond a certain distance, 
and the Pharisees would hardly follow the Master and 
his disciples so very far. We have the dative plural 
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tois odPpaow; in v. 2 év oafpétw, and both plural and 
sing. in v. 5; the plural may designate either one Sab- 
bath day, or more than one. — An hungered here does 
not mean actual suffering and want, but rather that 
natural desire for food after some considerable time 
since eating last has passed. We may well take it that 
Christ’s teaching had taken up the time. Then, as the 
band moved on they passed through the cornfield be- 
tween which a path led, the standing grain waving on 
each side.—The natural impulse of the disciples, 
whose appetites craved some food, was to pluck ears 
of corn, rub out the wheat-grains in their hands, and 
eat them as they walked on. There was nothing sinful 
or forbidden in this action, for the Law explicitly per- 
mitted it: ‘When thou comest into the standing corn 
of thy neighbor, then thou mayest pluck the ears with 
thine hand; but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy 
neighbor’s standing corn.” Deut. 23, 25. But the 
moment the disciples began to do this the Pharisees 
raised objections. 


V. 2. How was it these Pharisees were at 
hand? They may well have been spies sent out, or 
proceeding of their own accord, to watch the actions 
and words of Jesus. If Robinson’s chronological ar- 
rangement is correct, Jesus had already gravely 
offended the Jews at Jerusalem by bidding the im- 
potent man take up and carry away his bed on the 
Sabbath. The eyes of the Pharisees where thus 
sharpened to detect any further infringement of their 
very elaborate sabbatical regulations. And now they 
find .what they are looking for. The action of the 
hungry disciples is, in the eyes of the Pharisees, noth- 
ing less than the performance of several kinds of 
directly forbidden labor, reaping, threshing, winnow- 
ing, and storing grain — on the Sabbath. Of course, 
the quantity handled was exceedingly small; yet what 
is quantity when principle is at stake? It was only 
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a bite or two of fruit which our first parents took in 
Eden to the undoing of our whole race. Besides the 
Jewish traditions were explicit on the smallness of 
the forbidden acts. Godet is wrong when he exclaims 
at the smallnéss of the work here charged as unlawful: 
“To pluck ears, to rub out the grains, and eat them — 
what labor!” Jesus does not defend the act of his dis- 
ciples by setting forth its smallness. The question was 
a deeper one. It did not matter whether the work was 
small or great. — The point was whether it was lawful 
or not, for the disciples were charged with doing 
that which it is not lawful to do upon the sabbath. 
The law appealed to in the case is Ex. 20, 10, the third 
commandment of the Decalogue prohibiting all kinds 
of labor on the Sabbath. A case in point is the pro- 
hibition forbidding the gathering of manna on the 
Sabbath, as described Ex. 16, 22, etc. The Pharisees 
charge that the disciples do something (xowtow — 
aoeiv), and that such doing is not allowed (ov *€eorv 
tv oafBatm), They charge that the disciples are violat- 
ing the law which commands rest on the Sabbath, 
that their bit of labor, slight indeed, is, nevertheless, 
labor in contradiction to rest. The Patres Tra- 
ditionum had made very full and exact specifications 
of everything included in the prohibition of the law. 
Lightfoot quotes them, Horae Hebrxicxe p. 342: He 
who reaps the very least on the Sabbath is chargeable; 
and to pluck ears is a species of reaping. And whoever 
breaks off anything from its stalk is chargeable under 
the specification of reaping. The works which make 
a man chargeable with stoning and death, if he does 
them presumptuously, or with a sacrifice, if he sins 
ignorantly, are either generic or derivative. Of the 
generic thirty-nine kinds are enumerated: to plow, to 
sow, to reap, to bind sheaves, to thresh, to winnow, 
to grind, to pound to powder, etc., to shear sheep, to 
dye wool, etc.; and the derivative works are such as 
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are of the same class and likeness, viz. to furrow is the 
same as plowing, to cut up vegetables the same as 
grinding, and to pluck ears the same as reaping. — 
No wonder the Pharisees thought they had a sure case 
against the disciples. And if the law as expounded 
by the rabbinical authorities really held, their case was 
established beyond a doubt. But here they were 
mistaken, and their learned doctors had utterly mis- 
read the divine law. — Luke tells us that the Pharisees 
accused the disciples directly, while Matthew repre- 
sents them as speaking to Jesus. Both statements are 
correct, the disciples themselves were accused, and the 
matter is brought -before Jesus. — Behold — these 
virtuous Pharisees are horrified at what they see — 
although inwardly they are delighted to have found a 
charge against Christ. But alas for the Pharisees, 
Christ himself has plucked no ears of wheat, just as 
in the other instances, he does nothing with his own 
hands to which the Pharisees can properly attach guilt. 
He indeed orders the impotent man to take up his bed, 
but he does not lift the bed himself; so he orders the 
man with a withered hand to stretch it forth, but he 
does not lift it with his own hands. — So Jesus allows 
his disciples to pluck the ears, but does not pluck any 
himself. Yet in allowing it he assumes the full re- 
sponsibility for it, undertaking the entire defense of 
their action, and fully protecting them against their 
accusers. In this work, however, it was a decided 
advantage to Jesus that he was defending others and 
not himself directly. So, in each case also, as far as 
he himself was concerned, by doing no act of manual 
labor himself, he managed to exclude that pettiness 
and narrowness to which the Pharisees were ever in- 
clined in arguing such questions, and gained more 
room to present the deeper principles which were in- 
volved and which the Pharisees had completely lost 
sight of. The Jews could not come to him directly 
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and say: “Thou hast done this and that’’; for in their 
sense of doing something, he had really done nothing, 
since merely to utter a few words was no labor for- 
bidden on the Sabbath even by their rabbis. All they 
could do was to raise the question: Is it right for the 
disciples, for this man, etc., to do so and so? Jesus 
wanted the question in this form, or in the other, Is 
it right to do good, or to do evil on the Sabbath? or, 
Is it right to heal on the Sabbath? The divine law 
itself, its intention, principle, and purpose was the 
thing at stake, and this Jesus desired to keep before his 
opponents as directly and clearly as possible. So the 
Pharisees here can say to Jesus only this, Thy disciples 
do that which it is not-lawful to do upon the Sabbath. 

V. 3. Ot avéyvote, did ye not read? That was the 
trouble, they had read too much rabbinical law, too 
little divine law. It is the same today, men read too 
little of the Word of God, too much human learning 
and speculation. But the Pharisees had read 1 Sam 21. 
Alas, how? So many read without getting hold of the 
true contents of the Word. — The shrewbread is here 
called deta tijs xgodécews — bread of setting forth. 
Twelve unleavened loaves, each made of about six and 
a fourth pounds of flour, were set forth in two rows 
on a gold-covered table in the Holy Place every Sab- 
bath day, together with pure incense upon each row. 
The bread remained thus as week, and when it was 
removed, only the priests were allowed to eat it in the 
holy place (Lev. 24, 5-9).—It is taken for granted 
‘on the part of Jesus that what David did in this 
instance was right, and he assumes that in this the 
Pharisees agree with him. David was highly esteemed 
by them, and they would have been very reluctant to 
cast reproach upon him. The manner in which David 
deceived Ahimelech is entirely omitted here, also other 
details of the story, in order to focus attention upon 
the one thing of prime importance here. — How he 
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entered into the house of God does not mean that 
he entered the tabernacle itself, for ‘the house of God” 
included also the courts. Here David sought Ahim- 
elech, who, no doubt, was busy with his usual priestly 
duties. David prevailed upon Ahimelech to give him 
the “hallowed bread,” not that which lay at the moment 
upon the sacred table, but that which had lately been 
removed, and was still considered ‘‘most holy,” Lev. 
24, 9. — Mark writes that David went into the house 
of God “in the days of Abiathar the high priest and 
did eat shewbread.” Some are quick to conclude that 
Mark made a mistake in the name through a lapse of 
memory, writing Abiathar instead of Ahimelech. 
This cannot be the case, even if we are unable to clear 
up the difficulty. Two satisfactory solutions are 
offered. One is that the two names Ahimelech and 
Abiathar were borne by both men, the father as well 
as the son; this is established by 2 Sam. 8, 17; 1 Chron. 
18, 16; 24, 3 and 6 and 31, where Ahimelech is called 
the son of Abiathar, while in 1 Sam. 21 and 22 
Abiathar is called the son of Ahimelech. The other 
solution is that the father and the son were both 
present when David came to Nob and both gave the 
bread to David. Ahimelech, the father soon perished, 
and Abiathar, the son, became high priest and made 
record of the facts, which thus were said to have taken 
place in his day. — Jesus does not say to the Pharisees 
that David himself took the bread, he merely mentions 
the fact that David entered the house of God, and did 
eat the shewbread; this leaves ample room for the 
giving of the bread by Ahimelech. — The essential 
point in the story is that David did eat the shewbread, 
which it was not lawful for him to eat, ov é&év, neither 
for them that were with him. The law in the case, an 
explicit law of God, not merely a rabbinical deduction, 
is recorded Lev. 24, 9: ‘And is shall be Aaron’s and 
his son’s: and they shall eat it in the holy place: for 
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it is most holy unto him of the offerings of the Lord 
made by fire by a perpetual statute.” This was a 
ceremonial law, and the letter of it was plainly trans- 
gressed by David and his men. Christ even emphasizes 
the fact adding “but only for the priests.’ — Do the 
Pharisees mean to condemn David for eating the shew- 
bread? They must either do this or admit the con- 
clusion of Jesus, that the ceremonial law is not ab- 
solutely binding, that there is a principle in this law 
which admits a deviation from its literal and actual 
observance. In presenting this conclusion to the 
Pharisees Jesus ignores the fact that the rabbinical re- 
finements of the sabbatical law are really not the law 
itself, and may be rejected altogether while the law 
itself is truly upheld. His argument merely takes the 
Pharisees at their word when they practically insist 
on the absolute observance of a ceremonial law. The 
act of David proves beyond a doubt that such ob- 
servance is not to be absolute. Besides this we have 
a hint of the principle which stands behind and above 
all ceremonial law, permitting deviations from its 
literal requirements. David was hungry —the dis- 
ciples were hungry. As long as nothing but a ceremo- 
nial restriction stood in the way, they might eat. God 
eared far more for the right spiritual condition of the 
heart, than for the outward observance of ceremonial 
regulations, to say nothing of human traditions. The 
Pharisees practiced the very opposite, they were pain- 
fully careful about outward observance, and allowed 
their hearts to be filled with the gravest wickedness. 


Jesus does not stop with the first argument, which 
is general in its nature, embracing all ceremonial law, 
and thus the sabbatical law by inference. He follows 
up the generic with the specific, v. 5. The Pharisees 
might have claimed that the Sabbath law stood above 
the law concerning shewbread. Jesus here shows them 
that it does not, and he shows it, not by pointing to a 
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rabbinical conclusion, but by adducing incontrovertible 
Scripture proof, the very law of God itself, namely 
Num. 28, 9, etc.: “And on the Sabbath day two lambs 
of the first year without spot, and two-tenths deals of 
flour for a meat offering, mingled with oil, and the 
drink offering thereof: this is the burnt offering of 
every Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering, 
and his drink offering.’”’ To bring these sacrifices on - 
the Sabbath was labor indeed. But the ceremonial 
law itself commanded it, and the law was holy, and 
commanded nothing wrong. Thus the priests in the 
very Temple itself profaned the Sabbath, BeBniotow, 
make it common, unhallowed, i. e. broke the sabbatical 
law of rest and no labor — yet they were guiltless, 
avaitio, with no charge against them. How often had 
the Pharisees read the law; and yet had failed to note 
this apparent contradiction, to say nothing of finding 
the solution of it. But again Jesus indicates the solu- 
tion for them: the ceremonial requirements of the law 
are not and cannot be absolute. Whoever makes them 
so comes into conflict with this law itself. He is proved 
wrong by the very law he would uphold as right. The 
ceremonial law is itself subservient to a higher law or 
principle. This is man’s true spiritual interest. It 
required certain outward labor restrictions for the 
Jews, but it also required certain laborious ministra- 
tions in the Temple for the Jews. Both were required, 
but not on their own account, but for the spiritual need 
of the people. Moreover, in the satisfying of these 
needs a good and gracious God was honored, who him- 
self had established the whole service with its min- 
istration and had provided thus for the soul’s need. And 
was it not thus, at least after a manner, with the 
eating of the disciples as they passed through the 
grain-fields on the Sabbath? By accepting what God 
had provided they honored the Provider. ‘Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
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all to the glory of God.” 1 Cor. 10, 31.. Eating with- 
out sin, no one could charge them with breaking the 
law. Thus in general we must observe the higher 
principle which governed all Jewish ceremonial law. 
And we may add, now that all ceremonial regulations 
have been abolished, in the Christian Church this 
higher principle is the only law, making us free, and 
yet controlling us in our blessed freedom. 

In the argument from David’s eating shewbread 
Jesus made no explicit application to the act of his 
disciples in eating the grain they had plucked on the 
Sabbath. In the argument from the priest’s work on 
the Sabbath in the very Temple of God, he now makes 
a striking application in v. 6. All three cases refer 
to the Temple: David entered “the house of God” — 
the priests serve in the Temple in Jerusalem — the 
disciples walk as learners in the presence of one 
greater than the Temple, in whom all the fulness of the 
Godhead dwells bodily. All three do that which the 
Pharisees deem contrary to the law: David eats the 
shewbread — the priests butcher the sacrificial animals 
—the disciples pluck ears of wheat. The gravity of 
the first two instances, compared with the slightness 
of the last, ought to satisfy the Pharisees completely. 
The fact is that the disciples had transgressed no real ~ 
requirement of the ceremonial law, as David and the 
priests in the Temple did. But since the Pharisees 
put their rabbinical deductions on a plane with the 
law of God, Jesus settles the question with convincing 
clearness on the basis of that very law, removing even 
the shadow of proof from his opponents. Then, how- 
ever, he comes forward with his own divine authority, 
crushing forever the blind and foolish reasonings of 
rabbis and their followers. Jesus is greater than the 
temple. Was the Temple great as the House of God, 
where God dwelt? Jesus was greater for he was God 
himself. Was the Temple great because God there 
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drew nigh unto men and dwelt among them? Jesus 
was greater, because in him God had joined himself to 
our race and dwelt more graciously among us than in 
any Temple ever built by human hands. Why does 
Jesus thus measure himself against the Temple? To 
emphasize his greater—-we may say absolute — 
authority. Luther: “It is for me, and not for you, 
to pass. judgment,” namely on what is lawful on the 
Sabbath, and what not. Did the tabernacle of old 
allow David to eat the shewbread, did the present 
Temple allow the priests to butcher the sacrifices, then 
he who is greater than these allows the act of his dis- 
ciples, whose proceeding (in plucking ears, etc.) is 
‘in harmony with what they have been taught by him. 
Christ covers the disciples with the mighty arm of 
his divine authority. Under his teaching they were 
escaping from the slavery of the vain Jewish tradi- 
tions, they were learning the law aright, and more 
than the law, namely the Gospel which sets men for- 
ever free. When we recall the fanatical love of the 
Jews for their Temple, we must wonder what effect 
Christ’s declaration, that he was greater than the 
Temple, had upon the Pharisees. The majesty and 
greatness of Jesus must have come out with such 
power, as he stood there amid the waving grain under 
the beautiful May sky, facing his evil-minded accusers, 
that these were overawed and completely silenced for 
the time. 

V. 7. “Ei éyv@xerte , , , ove Gv xatedimdoate, the 
condition is conceived as not fulfilled. The question is 
whether the pluperf. éyvaxete is used in the sense of 
the imperf.; Westcott and Robertson think so, and this 
explanation of the tense is much to be preferred, only 
that then the condition refers to present time, the 
conclusion to past time, “If ye knew . . . ye would 
not have condemned.” We have here the culmination . 
of the argument. It reveals fully both the inwardness 
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of the law under which the Jews lived, and of which 
they knew not the real meaning, and the inwardness 
of the Son of man, who, while he was then a servant 
of the law for our sakes, was at the same time the 
Lord of the law — zvgws put first for greater emphasis. 
Hos. 6, 6: “For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice; 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
This was a word which made fully plain what God 
intended with the law, not mere outward observance 
(sacrifice), but holy service (mercy). A mere out- 
ward sacrifice was nothing; God wanted the sacrifice 
of a godly life, a life full of godly acts, mercy, for 
instance, toward a hungry fellow man, mercy namely 
for God’s sake. Of course, the law itself could not put 
such mercy, and other godly motives, into the heart, 
only the Gospel (also in the Old Testament) could do 
that. But the law was satisfied with nothing less, it 
never was and could be satisfied with a mere outward 
performance, such as the offering of sacrifice and 
burnt offerings. That the Pharisees did not even know 
what all this meant is evidenced by their condemning 
without mercy the disciples of Jesus who were utterly 
guiltless, not even having transgressed a ceremonial 
regulation. Men’s actions thus show how little, or how 
much, they understand of the true meaning of God’s 
Word. Pharisaic ignorance still exposes itself often 
enough, and theologians sometimes make a sad display 
of themselves. Let us be sure that the Gospel has put 
true mercy into our hearts. — Christ’s word that he is 
lord of the Sabbath is of the same sort as his declara- 
tion that he is greater than the Temple. The Sabbath 
and the Temple went together. He who is greater 
than the Temple has the Sabbath in his power to do 
with it as he pleases. While he dwelt in the state of 
humiliation Jesus, though lord of the Sabbath, held 
himself its servant, put under the law to redeem them 
that were under the law, and thus fulfilled completely 
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the Third Commandment. He also left his disciples 
under the Jewish Sabbath regulations, as God had 
given them. It is a grave misunderstanding of the 
meaning of this entire text to interpret it as if Jesus 
already dispensed his disciples from the observance 
of the divine Sabbath laws. The time for that had not 
yet come; the disciples themselves were not yet ready. 
Soon enough the new would develop in such strength 
that the old would of itself pass away. The lord of the 
Sabbath finally fulfilled the old Sabbath completely, 
when on that Saturday after his death he rested in 
the tomb, and then he sanctified for his followers a 
new day, a day of joy, worship, and praise, when he 
arose on the first day of the week, appeared unto his 
disciples that day, and a week later again on the first 
day of the week, and sent his Spirit according to his 
promise on the blessed day of Pentecost, once more the 
first day of the week. The old Jewish Sabbath was 
nothing but the shadow (Col. 2, 16-17) ; its place has 
been taken by the body now, which is Christ, Christ 
who died and rose again and thus won for us, not a 
continued position under the shadows as before, but 
all that the shadow had promised, even life eternal, 
‘“‘a rest to the people of God,’’ Heb. 4, 9. He gave no 
law either before, at this time, or later; he set down 
no legal requirements; ceremonialism was at an end 
forever. Christian liberty had come, the liberty that 
springs from faith and is ruled by love; the Spirit of 
God henceforth guided Christ’s followers in this liberty 
with his light, the Word. So the apostles chose the 
Lord’s Day in the most natural and simple way as the 
day of worship; in the same spirit in which it first 
came to be observed and chosen, the old Sabbath drop- 
ping away, we today retain it. When modern Pharisees 
in any manner object, it is enough for us to know that 
even in the old rigid Jewish ceremonialism there 
slumbered a higher freedom, and Jesus, who is lord 
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of the Sabbath, has now made this freedom our own 
without any restrictions, save those naturally inhering 
in it, namely good order and Christian love. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The subject of this text is the question regarding the 
proper observance of the Jewish Sabbath — quite a different 
thing from the observance of the Christian Sunday. And identi- 
fication of the two would ruin the sermon doctrinally. Now in 
answering the question concerning the Jewish Sabbath the Lord 
goes beyond the old sabbath. The ceremonial sabbath regula- 
tions were part of the entire Jewish ceremonial system. So from 
the subject of the sabbath Jesus advances the question to the 
entire subject of ceremonialism. All ceremonialism was 
secondary, a higher law rose above it. And all ceremonialism 
was temporary, and thus in due time was abrogated. These 
facts must be clearly seen before a sermon for Christian people 
is attempted on this text.— We may start with the plucking 
of ears of corn, just as the text does, and then follow analytically 
through the body of the text: The question: 


Is It Right to Pluck Ears of Wheat on the Sabbath? 
This question leads the Lord of the sabbath to show us: 


I. The limitation of all ceremonial law. David and the 
shew-bread. 
II. The limitations of the Jewish sabbath law. The 
Jewish priests in the Temple. 
Ill. The divine authority which abrogated all ceremonial 
and sabbatical law. 


A sermon like this will be about all we can achieve if we stick 
closely to the text. Both the preacher and the hearer, however, 
living now in the Christian dispensation, will desire instruction 
in regard to the Christian Sunday and its proper observance. 
To obtain that we will have to go beyond our text. Is it proper 
to do so? It is. For there are certain texts which cannot be 
fully and properly elucidated if we confine ourselves strictly 
to what these texts themselves contain. We are in the position 
of Jesus who had before him the question of plucking ears on the 
sabbath. To answer that aright he went into the whole subject 
of ceremonial regulations, even to the point of pronouncing him- 
self the Lord of the Sabbath. Cf. John 4, 23-24. 
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The Son of Man is Lord Even of the Sabbath Day. 


Jesus thus opens up for us the instruction we need. 


I. The Jewish sabbath was temporary. 
II. All Jewish regulations are now abolished. 
III. The wonderful law of Christian lhberty. 
IV. The free institution of the Lord’s day. 
V. The free Christian observance of Sunday. 


We may compress this presentation into a sermon with only two 
parts: 


The Lord’s Day in the Lord’s Kingdom as the Lord Himself 
Would Have Us Observe It. 


I. Not like the Jewish sabbath with legal regulations. 
II. But as indeed the Lord’s day with Christian liberty. 


Here there is room to show that the Lord’s day is not another 
sort of Jewish sabbath, that all legal regulations are gone, that 
both the selection and the observance of the day are free and 
in the spirit of Christ. —The whole matter can be presented by 
using the Lord’s word: 


“I Will Have Mercy and Not Sacrifice.” 


I. Even when Jewish regulations were in force. 
II. More than ever now that Christian liberty has 
come. 


THE EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Mark 10, 17-27 
Money, riches, earthly possessions — that is the 


subject with which this text evidently deals. If we 
think of this subject in connection with the Kingdom, 
it will at once be plain to us, that one of the great 
characteristics of this Kingdom, and of the life in it, 
is freedom from mammonism. Yes, it needs to be 
preached again and again that this is one of the 
. characteristics of the Kingdom. The world is char- 
. acterized by mammonism; its god is “the almighty dol- 

”; and a good deal of the spirit of this world has 
invaded the churches. Too many Christians are too 
little lords of their money, and too much slaves of it. 
The generation of those “that would be rich” still con- 
tinues in our congregations. We, therefore, need this 
text, the real purpose of which is to separate us from 
our money — inwardly, which is the true separation, 
and often manifests itself also in outward separation 
— the outward alone, however, would not suffice, since 
the heart’s idolatrous love for money may be just as 
strong when it has little or no money, as when it re- 
joices in the possession of many millions. 

V. 17. = ’Exxogevouévov aitot, gen. absolute: as he 
went forth, while in the act. Into the way some 
suppose refers to his leaving the house mentioned in 
y. 10; but this is uncertain, since we do not know that 
Jesus remained in that house until this time. Our 
incident may have been in another locality. — One, 
we do not know his name, but his character is so 
vividly described that we feel acquainted with him, 
and have ourselves named him the Rich Young Ruler. 
Luke tells us that, although still young, he had been 
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chosen a ruler of the synagogue. — Ran to him, and 
kneeled to him, and asked him — the whole scene 
pictured vividly as an eye-witness would describe it 
(note the descriptive imperf. émoeta), and this is the 
case all through the narrative. We must say, there is 
something fine and attractive about this young man’s 
action, his glow of eagerness and enthusiasm in run- 
ning, his devotion in act and word (kneeling; Good 
Master), the character of the question he asks, baring 
his. whole-heart.in_a few words, presenting nothing 
thoughtless, giddy, or worldly, but the very gravest 
concern of the human soul for time and for eternity. 
All this predisposes us in his favor. The word Gyaté 
is not used here in a loose, indifferent way as when we 
say, My good man, My good friend; nor merely as a 
polite compliment, as when we say, Dear Sir, and yet 
have no feeling of endearment; nor is it used in flat- 
tery, as a captatio benevolentiae, to obtain the good 
will of Jesus. This youth meant what he said when 
he addressed Jesus, Good Teacher. Jesus seemed the 
embodiment of goodness to him as far as he had a 
conception of human goodness. In a way the entire 
question he has come to ask turns on this thought of 
goodness, as we see from Matthew, who has it in this 
form, Good Master, what good thing shall I do, etc. 
Only one who himself possesses this goodness is able 
to tell others what it is in order that they too may 
enjoy the blessed fruits of it.—%In calling Jesus 
Avddoxahe,° Teacher, he properly puts himself in the 
position of a pupil. — The question itself has caused 
much discussion. What shall I do, ti xoijom (Matth.: 
ti dyabdov xoujow) evidently means some one act or good 
deed over and above those he had already done. He 
does not ask in a general way how he shall gain eternal 
life, thereby admitting that he does not know at all 
the way to gain it. On the contrary, he feels certain 
about one thing, namely that eternal life is obtained 
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by some certain good thing, which one must do, and he 
is likewise certain that he has the ability necessary *, 
to do it. What this “good thing” is he admits he does 
not know. He does not say What must (Sei) I do? 
but, What shall I do (zoujow, future)? It is not the 
divine command he thinks of, but his own personal 
desire. He wants eternal life, therefore What shall J 
do? The ancient Heliand puts the question in this 
form, What of mine own shall I do that I may have the 
kingdom of heaven? — Generally it is taken for 
granted that there is a contradiction between the 
thought of doing and that of inheriting. But, in the 
first place, ~Angovougw js often used in the wider sense 
of “obtain,” or “become partaker of something’; in 
the second place, inheritance does not always exclude 
merit, as many a last will and testament shows, when 
a larger portion is bequeathed to a more faithful child, 
or when a portion is bequeathed to a friend, a benefac- 
.tor, or a person who has rendered some valuable serv- 
ice. In the mind of this young ruler there was no 
contradiction between “doing” something and “in- 
heriting” eternal life. And Jesus himself speaks of no 
such contradiction, and does not intimate that in- 
heriting excludes merit. The answer of Jesus follows 
a different course. —E al life, Swi) aicvoc, in the 
full ‘sense of the term, not merely the blessedness of 
heaven after death, but already the possession of the 
blessed life during our earthly sojourn. By this very 
question the man admits that he is still without this 
highest gift and treasure, and he desires to obtain it. 
There is an emptiness in his soul which he has been 
unable to fill, a longing and desire which all he has 
- done thus far has not satisfied. Moreover, in coming to 
Jesus (and in calling him “good’’) he practically de- 
clares that Jesus is in possession of eternal life. This 
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answer of Jesus. This young ruler has a conception of 
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Jesus like that of many today who call him the ideal 
man, the flower of our race, the perfect man, but deny 
and reject his divine Sonship and the work of atone- 


Vy ent. They see in Christ the wonder of human perfect- 


ness, and in consequence the possession of eternal life; 
therefore their question is how they may become like 


_ him and obtain the same treasure. They inquire, Lord, 


how didst thou do it, tell us, that we may do likewise. 
They, of course, assume that they have the ability in 
themselves to reach the coveted goal. They are com- 
plete Pelagians, needing only the little knowledge and 
assistance they ask for. Apology, J. 104, 1 etc. — All 
this makes the picture of this young man very pa- 
thetic: so earnest and enthusiastic, so concerned about 
the highest thing (where many are satisfied, especially 
in youth, with far lesser things), so honestly attracted 
to Jesus whom he admired greatly —and yet so far 
from the right road to_eternal life! 


V. 18. Jesus asks a question in return, but 
answers it himself at once. This question has been 
fearfully abused by those who entertain Unitarian 
views. They have taken it to signify that J esus did not 
claim absolute goodness for himself. The very shal- 
lowness of this perversion ought to be enough to dispose 
of it without further argument. Subordinationists like 
to think of a development of goodness in Jesus, a sort 
of relative goodness differing from the absolute good- 
ness of God and inferior to it. — The essence of the 
question is really brought out by the answer which 
Jesus himself adds, None is good save one, even God. 

esus declined to accept the designation ‘‘good’’ from 
his youth, because his whole inquiry showed that he 
onsidered Jesus merely a man who had attained | 
eternal life by means of goodness. This simple mean- 
ing of Christ’s words includes a rebuke. Why did not 
this man go to God and accept God’s Word? Why did 
he come to Jesus whom he considers only a man? This 
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youth acted as if the Word_of.God were insufficient ; 
he passes it by and seeks out a mere human teacher 
to direct him to eternal life — somewhat like the rich 
man in hell who was not satisfied with Moses and the 
prophets, but invented a way of his own to save men, 
namely the appearance of one who was dead. Jesus 
resents this whole attitude; it is absolutely wrong. He 


is here not concerned about what is due his own per- . 


son, namely to have the young man know that this | 


Good Teacher is the Son of God himself; he is con- 
cerned about the honor of God and God’s Word which 
his inquirer passes by and slights. Therefore in his 
further answer he vindicates the Word of God. — The 
attitude of this man is typical of thousands today. To 
them it does not matter much what the Word of God 
says. They pass by lightly what God himself has said 
for their salvation; they seek another way ; they evolve 
one by their own philosophy and imagination; they 
accept some human teacher’s (great scientific author- 
ity) reasoning and deductions; they find all manner of 
fault with the doctrines of the Church and her Con- 
fessions, and give their opinionS~on the everlasting 
truths there expressed full sway to deny, substitute, 
and change. Still these people usually call Jesus “Good 
Master,’”’ or something of that sort. — Thou knowest 
the commandments. Jesus as a good Master takes 
this man back to the goodness which the great God 
himself requires of all men: “The commandments thou 
knowest” (this the order of the words). They are the 
thing, and thou art acquainted with them. Then Jesus 
enumerates a number of them from the second table. 
He quotes freely, beginning with the fifth, and ending 
(according to Mark, but compare also Matth. 19, 
18-19) with the fourth. The form is the aorist subj., 
used for prohibitions; the last one, the pres. imper- 
ative. — Do not defraud is often taken to cover the 
ninth and tenth commandments. In this form it would 
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serve to apply more directly to the young man who was 
rich, and whose coveting would show itself largely in 
withholding from others what was due them. Meyer 
denies this; but since we cannot have here a repetition — 
of the seventh commandment, and Christ certainly 
would not introduce a new commandment differing 
from the ten of the Decalogue, this must be at least a 
substitute for the ninth. It is based on Deut. 24, 14; 
Ex. 21, 10; comp. Mal. 3, 3, only it contains a general- 
ization of the special injunctions here recorded. — 
There was a reason why Jesus quoted from the second 

able in preference to: the first; it is because of the 

reat simplicity of these commandments; also because 
men generally think first of these commandments, and 
most readily imagine that they can and do obey them 
(as in the case of the young ruler). Jesus takes this 
man where he is surest of himself. —It is less easy 
to show that Jesus had a special intention in repeating 
these commandments in this particular order. It 
seems very probable that he really named seven com- 
mandments in all, the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
then, Thou shouldst not defraud, the fourth, and fin- 
ally, Love thy neighbor as thyself. Perhaps a grada- 
tion is entended, those that seemed to the young man 
easier to fulfill mentioned first. Again we note that 
the negative commandments are put first, the positive 
last; for in a general way it is true that sins of omission 
require sharper eyes to detect than sins of commission. 
Be this as it may, Jesus uses a free order in reciting 
the commandments; this is worth noting. Then aside 
from any special purpose, applicable to the case in 
hand, in arranging the commandments, this is plain 
that the Lord here heaps one commandment upon an- 
other, putting the sum of the entire second table on 
top at last, showing a very mountain of divine require- 
ments, before which one may well pause and hesitate. 
But this youth was not impressed — these were trite 
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statements to his mind, requirements not difficult at 
all. Luther finds them otherwise: “Thou shalt not 
kill! What man can do this without Christ and with- 
out the Holy Spirit? . . . But Christ says, Whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother is a murderer. If it is 
not done in deed, or in words and works, it is still 
done with the heart. This is the temper of the whole 
world, so that in regard to this fifth commandment it 
is filled with sin; nevertheless the Pharisee makes bold 
to say he has kept the Ten Commandments. . . . If 
adultery were as great an honor as it is a sin and 
disgrace, who would live chastely? Oh they would 
sin zealously. Who would keep his marriage inviolate? 
who does it now, so as to keep chaste, having a pure 
heart and body?” 


V. 20. No such self-examination, such deep, 
honest, successful introspection on the part of the rich 
young ruler. His reply comes without a pause in 
simple, blind, pitiful ignorance, Master, all eral 
things have I observed from my youth. The ques- 
tionable adjective is omitted. Taira xdvra— no ex- 
ceptions of any kind; he recalls no sins whether of 
commission or of omission; things e: easy “and “things 
difficult, he has mastered them alike; tatta xévta — let 
Jesus make the pile ever so high, he has no misgivings 
whatever. This is a result of Pharisaic schooling, a 
fair sample of fruit from the old tree of sélf-righteous- 
ness. Yet there was a difference between this piece of 
self-righteousness and that of the Pharisees who 
prayed boastfully in the Temple. This man was 
completely satisfied with himself, while the young 
ruler, Pharisee and self-righteous though he was, felt 
a great want and was not satisfied. It was not an idle 
boast, “vain empty - vaunting, when he declared he had 
“observed” all these commandments, literally had 
guarded, or stood guard over them to make his entire 
conduct comply with them, and that from his very 
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youth, taking in the fourth commandment fully. He 
had lived an exemplary life outwardly, he had shunned 
grave outward transgressions, aided and protected, no 
doubt, both by his training and environment. And 


et there are many today who would be only too well satis- 


fied with themselves if they were like him, and others 


’ who would praise and perhaps envy him if they saw 


him today in modern form. Picture him: an exem- 
plary young man, in early manhood, fine and clean 
morally as the phrase goes now, the son of wealthy 
parents, but not spoiled by wealth, with a strong re- 
ligious bent, and an esteemed member of the church, 
in fact, one of its pillars, a ruler of the local synagogue, 
a position more important even than that of vestryman 
in our present congregations. Where are the parents 
now who would not be proud of such a son? Where 
the church which would not give him a prominent 
place? Where the maid who would not be attracted by 
his position and personal excellence? And yet all this 
perfection is utterly vain in the Master’s eyes! One 
wonders what the young man expected the good Master 
to say in response to the declaration of his own com- 
plete goodness. Did he think to hear the words, Thou 
lackest nothing; go in peace, and let no misgivings 
trouble thee? If so, it would only be further proof of 
his own complete ignorance of the real intention of 
the law of God, and of the real goodness of the Master 
who was pointing him to it. There is no doubt but 
what the young man felt that this reply must make 
some considerable impression upon Jesus. And it did, 
but not in the way he thought. 

V. 21. Jesus makes a surprising answer indeed! 
The surprise has continued these almost 1900 years. 
— Jesus earnestly looked upon him, as the heavenly 
Master who needed not to be told what was in men’s 
hearts, but could see their very thoughts and motives 
with his own eyes; as the heavenly Physician exam- 
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ining a case to locate the deep-seated hurt in order to 
reach and remove it. Not that Jesus was indifferent 
before, but rather that now the moment had come to 
speak the great decisive word for this soul, and there- 
fore Jesus looked upon him and examined his inner 
self. According to what he beheld there his final word 
would be formulated. — And loved him, jyérmoev, the 
aorist states the simple fact; the higher word for love, 
full of deepest understanding. The word designates 
a strong motion of Savior love going out at, this 
moment toward the young ruler. His looking upon ° 
him and his loving him go together; what Jesus beheld 
was such as to call for an outflow of love from his 
Savior heart. Jesus loved all men, his bitterest: foes 
included, even the hardened Pharisee; but his love 
often found itself blocked in its efforts to reach out and 
save, as in the case of the obdurate Pharisees. Again, 
as here, an opportunity to reach a sinful _heart 
presented itself. Then it is that the constant love of 
Jesus for sinners flows out in a special feeling and 
manifestation, embracing the opportunity to do its 
saving work upon the helpless sinner. So here. Again, 
it is said that Jesus loved him, in order to mark what 
Jesus now says as altogether the voice of love. There 
is love in every word, and if Jesus had said less there 
would have been lack of love. — One thing, All that 
Jesus now states is “one thing,” &, and must not be 
divided into several, although it has its component 
parts. Furthermore, this “one thing” is such that it 
cannot be put alongside of other things which this man 
already has, so that this thing added to the others will 
make the measure of requirement full. This one thing 
is an entirely different thing from any he has ever 
attempted. Thus far ae has attained only an outward 
obedience to the law, and has not even discovered that 
this is altogether useless for salvation. The thing he 
lacks begins with this discovery and includes what 


7 
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wealth makes it impossible for him to perform this 
thing only outwardly. And here the masterly dealing 
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then should follow, namely a complete change, nai 
in faith. This is the “one thing” needed for this man, 
and for every one like him. But for him the one great 
thing, while essentially the same as for every other 
man, assumed a personal form, as it always does, be- 
cause of the individual peculiarity of his case. — Go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor. The 
pres. imperat. txeye is used without a connecting word 
together with other imperatives; so here: taaye xaAnoov 
zai 56s. It would be the gravest kind of a mistake here 
to make Jesus another Moses requiring the fulfillment 
of the law for salvation. To be sure, he sometimes 
does the work of Moses and urges the law as a pre- 
paration for the Gospel, that the ancient schoolmaster 
may bring us to Christ. But in his final work Jesus 
always comes with the Gospel. So here. In the case 
of the young ruler Jesus sees where his heart is most 
firmly bound by the chains of unseen sin — he is in- 
wardly held by his great possessions. ns. There have been 
other sins and shortcomings untold, but the central one 
binding him fast completely is the love of money, a 
root of all evil. Here then is where Jesus places his 
healing hand, for this is the deepest sore of all his 
disease, and if this is not completely and fully reached 
the cure will never be effected. But do not imagine 
that the cure would be for the young ruler simply to 
sell all and give it away to the poor. That again would 
be nothing but an outward performance, such as he 
has been practicing from his youth on, and it would 
bring him no nearer salvation than he has come hither- 
to. The very fact that his heart has grown fast to his 


of Jesus with this man comes to view; he has found 
the place where he can penetrate this Pharisaic-armor. 
of mere outward observance; he at last reaches the 
very heart and soul of the man. What in reality does 
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Jesus ask of him? This: Man, your heart must change 
completely! And since the chief of your sins is the 
love of money, the change must reach to this and in- 
clude it. Let us note what this involves. Evidently, 
when the man looks back over his life from the height 
of this command, a new light will fall upon it; he will 
see the sin he has been tied to, the guilt he has been 
living in, and, if he admits that Jesus is right, he will 
be filled with sorrow, the true sorrow of repentance. 
This is the thing Jesus is aiming at and working for; 
this, and nothing less — and it is a pity, a great many 
commentators fail to note it. No man can obtain 
everlasting life, according to the teaching of Jesus, 
except through repentance, uetévoia, — contrition and 
faith. — Holding this fast, we see why Jesus does not 
stop with the order to sell all and give it away, but 
adds, Follow me, or rather: and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, follow me. The ad- 
verb 5eteo, hither, is used with and without an im- 
perative, apparently always a singular, as dette, with 
a plural. This describes the other side of the change 
of heart Jesus here sets forth as the one thing the 
young ruler lacks. Turning in contrition from his 
past love of money, and cutting loose from that love 
and from the money itself, by giving it once for all 
to the poor, i. e. abandoning altogether that which was 
his chief treasure and joy in his past life under the 
dominion of sin, and which he had tried to cover over 
with the glaze of an outward, self-righteous obedience 
to the commandments: his chief treasure now is to be 
the heavenly one, not indeed a merit of his own pro- 
duction by the sacrifice of his wealth, but the un- 
merited mercy of God and the unearned pardon of 
God; and the mark of the new life upon which he is 
thus to enter is the attachment to Christ, following 
him, the Messiah who teaches and leads upon the path 
of eternal life. In one word, the other side will be 
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saving faith. Unless we find both contrition and faith 
in the requirement of Jesus, we ourselves fail to find 
the “one thing thou lackest.”” —It is not always that 
Jesus, in demanding true repentance of the sinner, 
asks him to give away his earthly possessions. The 
Savior does not stand for Socialism, and it is in vain 
that the adherents of this peculiar doctrine point to 
this passage as proof for their rejection of all per- 
sonal ownership of wealth. Zaccheus was not required 
to give all his possessions to the poor; Joseph of 
Arimathea was a disciples and rich, without this being 
a reproach to him; Ananias was free to do with his 
own what he would, only so that he practiced no hypoc- 
risy nor tried to deceive the Holy Ghost; St. James 
warns the rich only against trusting in riches instead 
of trusting in God. Luther, therefore, is right when 
he draws attention to the domestic state and its re- 
.quirements of certain possessions, such as house and 
yhome, food, clothing, etc., for wife and children. The 
case of this young man is special, and’ comes under 
the law which Jesus laid down in the words: “If thy 
hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast 
them from thee: it is better for thee to enter into life 
halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into everlasting fire. And if thine eye 
‘offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee:: it is 
better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes:to be cast into hell fire.” Matth,_ 
18,.8-9.. We are not so certain about the other feature 
of this case which commentators generally make the 
chief thing in explaining why this ruler. should give 
up all his wealth, namely that in following Jesus and 
joining the band of the disciples to help in their work, 
voluntary poverty at that time and under: the circum- 
stances then prevailing was a necessary requirement. 
Does the “Follow me” include an admission as one. of 
the Twelve, a call to be an apostle? Hardly. There 
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were others besides the Twelve who “followed” Jesus, 
and we know some of these had property of their own. 
There are callings which require us to forego, or give 
up, earthly wealth, and we must cheerfully let the 
earthly and perishable go in order to work for and 
win the heavenly and imperishable. But since we do 
not know just how Jesus would have employed the 
young ruler if he had followed the good Master, it will 
hardly do for us to make his unknown possible calling 
the reason for abandoning his wealth, especially when 
a sufficient personal reason for so doing already exists. 
— The Roman Catholic interpretation must be re- 
jected. It makes voluntary poverty a work meriting 
salvation ; it calls Christ’s command to sell all and give 
it to the poor a consilium evangelicum going beyond 
the Ten Commandments, and the observance of such 
counsel an opus supererogativum. Likewise the ration- 
alistic view: the one thing the young ruler lacked was 
moral power, the energy of the will. We also reject 
the view of all those who see in Jesus’ command to 
sell all and give to the poor only a more real fulfillment 
of the cardinal demand of the second table of the law 
to love thy neighbor as thyself, by the doing of which 
eternal life would be his. 

V. 22. He grew dark, his face clouded at what 
he heard from Jesus’ lips, 6 otvyvaoas; comp. Matth. 
16, 3, where the translation is “lowring.” That word 
therefore went counter to all his expectations and fair 
hopes: The look on his face expressed what was in 
his heart, namely sorrow. And so he went away: first 
such enthusiasm and readiness in running to Jesus, 
finally such a sad going away! And the reason for it 
— Jesus had discovered the very heart.of.the trouble 
in this young life: éxov xthpara x0i..6, having great pos- 
sessions. How many envied him for his wealth, and 
see, now it leads him away from Jesus. How often 
has wealth done this for others, and yet they too would 
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not let go of it. — But we are not inclined to take too 
sad a view of this case. If this young man had at 
once agreed to Jesus’ word there might have been 
reason to doubt the sincerity or depth of his resolution. 
If Jesus was right in discovering the deep root of his 
evil and laying strong hands on it, then we may well 
look for a battle to be fought out in that young man’s 
heart, one that may not end with a blow or two, but 
continue in a longer struggle. He indeed left Jesus, 
but Jesus’ word did.not leave him. And the blessed 
thing about that word is that it does not only point 
the way we should go, but follows us and returns to 
us with ever renewed gracious power to make us go 
that way. So we hope that in this case also in due 
time Christ’s word won the victory. 

V. 23 etc. These utterances of Jesus are not to 
be separated from the above narrative. As that treats 
of the way to salvation, so does this conversation; as 
that brought out one great obstacle for an individual, 
so this treats of it likewise and dwells upon it more 
fully. In both cases we are free to make our applica- 
tions to other obstacles which may arise, and their 
removal likewise by the only saving power, the grace 
of God. — Jesus looked round about —this is the 
second time we here read of his looking, and we shall 
read of it again. Every time his look is significant, 
mightily re-enforcing his words. There must have 
been a deep sadness now as he drew the great lesson 
from what his disciples had just witnessed. — How 
hardly does not yet exclude the possibility, but even 
that is denied at last, as far as human powers are 
concerned. Jesus speaks first of those that have 
riches, then in elucidating his words to the astonished 
disciples, of them that trust t in riches, tos xexovddtas 
xenpaow. This is the danger always inherent in riches, 
and against which we cannot warn enough, they attract 
the heart-to trust in them. Man’s sinful heart is ever 
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prone to offer such trust, and riches of all kinds (té 
xenuara, the article pointing to riches as something 
generic) are ever inviting and soliciting such trust. 
Some old texts read for the second statement of Christ 
simply, “How hard is it to enter into the Kingdom of 
God!” Téxva, ads Svoxohkdv gotw eis Thy Bacirelav tod deod 
tioeAteiv. The textual evidence is in favor of the fuller 
statement, although it is hard to decide. The briefer 
text would broaden the statement and include all men, 
both rich and poor, every one meeting an obstacle too 
great for him to overcome. Let not the man poor in 3 
earthly goods think it is altogether easy for him to) 
reach the great goal.— Jesus introduces his second 
statement with the tender address, Children, téxva. 
His heart is ever tender and kind, full of sympathy 
and desire to save, even when uttering truth bitter to 
our taste.— V. 25. A remarkable simile illustrates 
the great fact which he expresses. A needle’s eye 
is not the name for the small portal used by foot- 
passengers in entering a walled city, it is literally a 
needle’s eye. Two impossibilities are compared: the 
impossibility of a camel’s (not necessarily loaded) 
passing through a needle’s eye, and the impossibility 
of a rich man entering the kingdom of heaven. The 
latter is even greater than the former. Iliovows, any 
and every rich man, including, of course, the young 
ruler who has just gone away. — The kingdom of 
God is practically the same as “life eternal’ men- 
tioned above, and the disciples understand it to be the 
same as being saved (owtijva). The kingdom of grace 
here on earth is meant, not merely, as some interpret 
it, the kingdom of glory above. — V. 26. The disciples 
were amazed at the first word of Jesus, ébapupotvto; 
they were astonished exceedingly, utterly dumb- 
founded at the last, xequwom> éEexi.jooovto — passive from 
éundijoow; note the imperfect tenses. Their amazement 
was expressed by the look on their faces, their ex- 
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ceeding astonishment breaks forth in the question, 
Then who can be saved? Tis is not restricted to the 
rich, but refers to every man in general. The disciples 
tremble for the salvation of the world. And they are 
right; if it depended on “our unaided-strength” not 
a man would be saved. For the love of riches and 
“@arthly treasure is in every one of us, reaching out and 
clinging to these vanities which hold us away from the 
kingdom of eternal life and salvation. — V. 27. Once 
more Jesus looks upon them, and there was all the 
tenderness of saving love in his eyes. With men it 
is impossible, but not with God. The word “men,” 
naod avdodxos, goes beyond “a rich man,” embracing 
all men; the word “impossible,” advvatov, goes beyond 
“how hard,” 7@> dSvoxorov, shutting the last door of hope 
and sealing it eternally. Here all Pelagianism, 
synergism, and moralism dies. The second article of 
the Formula of Concord is a true exposition of this 
saying of Christ. But the more all hope of ourselves 
dies, whether we are rich or poor, the more our hope 
in God and his grace rises, like the morning sun with 
healing in his wings. — Not impossible with God — 
that ‘would be enough; but Jesus adds still more, he 
opens the door of grace immeasurably wide: for all 
things are possible with God. Who will measure 
the wonderful ability of his grace? Who will describe 
the miracles it works? We might think of God’s 
omnipotence here in the physical creation, but Jesus 
is speaking of the kingdom which is not of this world, 
of the great work of saving men, which is a spiritual 
thing; he is furnishing overwhelming proof (yée) 
why God is able to save even a rich man. “All things 
are possible with God,” as Christ here uses the state- 
ment, refers not to the works of the first article of the 
Creed, but to those of the third; it describes the 
marvelous work of the Holy Spirit, Sanctification. 
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THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Viewing this text as we do in our series of texts a theme 
for it lies right on the surface, if we care to make use of it: 


The Kingdom of God and Earthly Riches. 
I. The two are often antagonistic. 
When the heart is inwardly attached to the 
riches, and the attachment to the kingdom and 
all the righteousness of the heart is but an out- 
ward thing, a mark of which is the resentment 
which arises when this condition is bared. 


Il. The two can be truly combined. 
By the grace of God alone, cutting loose the 
heart from riches and attaching it wholly to the 
kingdom, so that, if needed, it gives up wealth 
entirely, or, as is always needed, puts it com- 
pletely into the service of the kingdom — and all 
this, let it be said once more, by the grace of God. 


Another theme invites us in the words of Jesus, one that 
goes to the heart of the text. 


“One Thing Thou Lackest!’’ 


I. Complete freedom from work-righteousness, 
II. True contrition and faith. 
IJ. The blessed work of God’s grace in your heart. 


We may put this in a little different form: 


What Do I Lack? 


I. Is it real self-knowledge? 
II. Is it genuine repentance? 
III. Is it actual acceptance of Christ? 


While something telling should be said on the subject of 
mammonism in connection with our text in this series, this may 
be done without putting money and riches directly in the out- 
line. A good theme is suggested by the young man’s own ques- 
tion. We may speak on: 


This Rich Young Ruler and the True Way of Salvation. 


I. Christ points the way out to him. 
II. Christ reveals to us how we can go that way. 
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In part one, pointing out the way, should include the young 
man’s release from mammonism. By application we may reach 
out to any secret sinful bond binding the soul. Of course, “the 
way” will also include faith. 

The author used this text for a celebration of Luther 
Leagues, taking for his theme: What is Your Ideal of 


The Model Young Man. 


JI. Are you satisfied with the so-called Moral Ideal? It is 
well presented by the rich young ruler in the text. —TII. Are 
you attracted by the Saint Ideal? Here the Catholic interpreta- 
tion of the text is utilized. — III. Is your heart centered once for 
all on the Christ Ideal? This is the one Christ showed to the 
young ruler in requiring contrition, a heart made new by faith, 
‘and a life according. 


THE NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


John 9, 24-41 


We summarize the five texts from the Nineteenth 
to the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity under the 
heading requirements of the Kingdom. These require- 
ments are 1) Enlightenment of the eyes; 2) Fruit; 
3) Childlikeness; 4) Self-denial; 5) Fearless Confes- 
sion. There is something characteristic about these 
requirements, and for this reason one might count 
them simply as characteristics of the Kingdom, thus 
extending the previous sub-section to include also 
these five texts. This, however, will scarcely be found 
satisfactory. The reason is simple. Every one of 
these five texts gives us a more direct and pertinent 
answer when we ask the question, What does the 
Kingdom here require of us? than when we ask, What 
mark or characteristic of the Kingdom is here pre- 
sented to us? So we find it quite satisfactory to make 
a new section of these five texts, and treat them as a 
statement of the chief requirements of the Kingdom. 

The first requirement verges somewhat closely 
upon the characteristics of the Kingdom. The King- 
dom enlightens; Jesus furnishes light. That is a 
characteristic feature of the Kingdom. Yet we find 
this is not exactly the sum and substance of this text. 
Its essential part is evidently the closing paragraph, 
especially these words of Jesus, “If ye were blind, ye 
should have no sin; but now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth.” This answers directly the ques- 
tion, What does Jesus and his Kingdom require? The 
answer is, Eyes which really see. Of course, Jesus 
furnishes us the power to see; he gives us true en- 
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lightenment. But we may reply here after the fashion 
of Augustine, Lord, give us what thou askest, then 
ask what thou givest! Jesus and his Kingdom never 
ask what they themselves do not supply. This is the 
sense in which every requirement must be taken. 
Still it remains, as we at once see, a requirement. And 
so we speak here of the enlightenment of the eyes as an 
important requirement of the Kingdom. 

Our text is the closing section of the story con- 
cerning the healing of the man born blind. In the very 
finest manner this section of the story describes the 
blindness of the Pharisees which grows ever more wil- 
ful and dense the more the evidence of fact and the 
light of truth is brought near it; and, running along- 
side of it, is the account of the man healed whose heart 
_ was open for the truth, and who found the truth more 
and more fully, until Christ himself offered him the 
fullest revelation. All through the story, and once 
more and very forcibly in the words which Christ 
utters at the end, we hear this fundamental require- 
ment of the Kingdom. You must have eyes ready 
and willing to see, eyes which allow the light to shine 
into them and illuminate them. All others remain in 
darkness. 

The first examination of the man (v. 13-17), and 
also the examination of his parents (18-23) with 
the man himself removed during the time, had really 
led to nothing. The Pharisees, who, to judge from 
their finally expelling the man from the synagogue, 
constituted a court of trial, were now anxious to close 
and dismiss the case according to the finding which 
suited them best, namely that Jesus, being a Sabbath 
breaker, could only be a sinner in the gravest sense 
of the word; this being admitted on all sides, they were 
willing to say and do no more. — So, oiv, accordingly, 
they called a second time the man that was blind, 
i. e. they had him formally brought before them. It 
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is the evangelist’s statement that he was blind, the 
Pharisees make no admission of the miracle. The man 
came in and stood expectantly before his judges. — 
Their spokesman addressed him in the name of all: 
Give glory to God. This was an adjuration (comp. 
Josh. 7, 19; 1 Sam. 6, 5) to seal as the truth the sum- 
mary of the whole matter at which. the Pharisees had 
arrived, and to which they demanded that the man 
before them should solemnly assent,— namely: We 
know that this manisa sinner. The A. V. has, “Give 
God the praise’; which is generally understood to 
mean, Give the credit for your healing to God, not to 
Jesus. But this is altogether incorrect. The Pharisees 
do not admit the healing in this statement of theirs; 
they do not even say that God wrought it. What they 
say is this: Give glory to God now by telling the 
truth; and this is the truth, which we now positively 
know — and we are the people to know, ‘eis! — that 
this man is a sinner. They imply that they have 
sounded this thing thoroughly, that besides the man’s 
testimony they have heard that of others, and the only 
correct conclusion of the whole case is what they now 
state. They are counting on their superior authority, 
as many others have done since, and have found ready 
submission. — A sinner, Guagti6s, not in the sense 
that all men are sinners, or that even God’s children 
are still sinners, but in that pregnant sense, an open, 
grave, offensive sinner, namely a desecrator of the 
Sabbath. Throughout the Pharisees refer to Jesus 
scornfully, as here 6 évdewxoc, never deigning to men- 
tion so much as his name. — But this ‘man that was 
blind” was a steady disappointment and a growing 
surprise to the Pharisees. Trench says, he is ready- 
witted, genial, and brave. Really he is far more, 
honest, grateful, loyal, and entirely sincere — and this 
especially differentiates him from his judges. He does 
not for one moment accept the finding of the Pharisees 
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as true. The fatal thing in that finding is the omission 
of his healing. Instead of uttering the truth regarding: 
that, and a true conclusion based on it concerning the 
healer, it leaves out the healing altogether, and from 
some other premises draws a conclusion of its own. — 
V. 25. So he replies: Whether he be a sinner, I 
know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was 
~ blind, now I see. The & introduces an indirect ques- 
tion. By omitting what the man absolutely knew, and 
what was of supreme importance to him — év oléa éu 
tughos dv det PAénw — the Pharisees started this man 
to do his own simple, straightforward thinking, and 
to draw his own truthful conclusion. The present 
participle év really has the sense of an imperfect, the 
adverb dot with piéxm making it refer to previous 
time. By trying to oppose the truth these men have 
only helped to further the cause of truth. It is often 
thus. Let it be noted also how these Pharisees per- 
sistently turn away from the very thing they ought to 
keep their eyes and attention on, the fact of this blind 
man’s now seeing. What an obvious thing the great 
miracle was! How those bright, shining eyes of the 
man which were turned upon the Pharisees, spoke of 
Jesus! But these men stultified, perverted, blinded 
themselves in their own souls by refusing to see what 
constantly challenged their sight. So were they found 
without that which the great Kingdom of Jesus re- 
quires. — The fatal omission which the man pointed 
out in the verdict they wanted him to accept, puts 
them into a predicament. They had formulated what 
they knew, and here again was the thing this man 
knew, most positively knew. They had to face it. 

V. 26. Did they hope to bring out a contradiction 
in his story by now trying to make him recount it 
again? Were they hunting some flaw which at first 
had escaped them? Or were they parleying for time, 
knowing nothing else to say at the moment? Sitting 
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in the capacity of judges, they are plainly losing their 
hold. Already they half admit what they really did 
not want admitted, namely that Christ did open this ‘ 
man’s eyes. The man takes full advantage of their \ 
momentary predicament, and of the weak questions 
they put to him. 

V. 27. It was a telling thrust, and showed con- 
siderable boldness, to say, And ye did not hear. 
Instead of being himself put on the defensive by hav- 
ing to go over the whole story of his healing again 
before these men who were seeking only to catch him 
up in some way, he puts them on the defensive. God 
helps his own in the tests to which they are put for 
Christ’s sake. Let it be a comfort and encouragement 
for us. — Wherefore would ye hear it again? would 
ye also become his disciples? This in a way softens 
the statement, “Ye did not hear,” by taking it for 
granted that, of course, they did, at the same time, 
however, it pricks more deeply by touching what would 
seem to be the only other reason they could have for 
wanting to hear his story again, namely to be them- 
selves the better convinced by it, and therefore “also 
become his disciples.” The ~«i is significant; it really 
implies that the speaker was himself becoming a dis- 
ciple. ‘Yueis is put forward for emphasis. It is not 
necessary to assume that the man himself meant to 
make an artful thrust at the Pharisees; it is sufficient 
to remember his artless simplicity and honesty; this 
leads him to conclude that they may after all come to 
think about his healing somewhat as he himself is 
bound to think, namely that it would be proper and a 
good thing to become a disciple of Jesus. There is 
something like an invitation to the Pharisees in this 
question about becoming disciples of Jesus. Alas, they 
were not his disciples, far from it, and they a) 
meant to be; their will (#ésete) was absolutely contrary. ) 
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V. 28-29. Here is a typical case of wilful blind- 
ness. These words are spoken in indignant anger. 
The very suggestion that they become Jesus’ disciples, 
even if made in simple honesty, calls forth their angry 
denial. Thou, o’, with emphasis, and in contrast to 
we, iweic. They spoke the truth indeed, he and they 
were already wide apart, and their respective paths 
would lead them still farther apart. Once all alike 
blind, when the light began to shine, it found lodgment 
in the heart of one, and nothing but persistent re- 
pulsion in the hearts of others. — Thou art his dis- 
ciple. No greater praise can the world give me. 
It is a testimonial of the highest honor. With the 
derogatory éxeivov they again avoid Jesus’ name, and 
Bengel remarks aptly: Hoc vocabulo removent Jesum 
a sese. — But we are disciples of Moses. Here they 
pronounce sentence upon themselves, and out of their 
own mouth will the Lord judge them on the last day. 
There is indeed a difference between Moses and Jesus, 
but not as they might imagine it. “The law was given 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

_John 1, 17. Yet Moses pointed to Christ, and gave 
the law as a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. Here 
is a sample of how false doctrine frequently arises, 
namely by a one-side view of the truth. Thus the 
whole is thrown out of balance, distorted, and made 
dangerous and disastrous to the soul. —V. 29. We 
know, and presently, we know not. There is a 
knowing which sets itself up as a convincing authority, 
and yet is controlled and perverted altogether by the 
passions of the heart. How many a scientist, skeptic, 
agnostic has positively asserted, We know this! and, 
We know not that! and it was all because an evil heart 
dictated to a subservient intellect. — That God hath 
spoken unto Moses refers especially to Ex. 3, 2-4, 
then also to the many other places where God spoke 
to Moses. — But as for this man we know not whence 
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he is. Toivov — this one, this fellow, spoken in scorn. 
“Whence he is’ — who sent him, or by whose author- 
ity he comes. The implication, however, is not that 
perhaps God after all sent him, but that somebody else 
sent him, or that he came of himself as an impostor, 
certainly without God. Nevertheless, the assertions 
of these Pharisees vary considerably, possibly because 
there were several views among them, one speaking 
first, then another; or it may be, as it often is, the 
vacillation and uncertainty of error, exposing itself in 
inconsistencies. First they know Jesus is a sinner; 
now they know not whence he is. The thing does not 
agree. 

V. 30. Even the simple logic of the man whom 
they mean to override pierces through this flimsy 
armor. He answered and said, making a longer and 
more forceful statement this time, to which their very 
assertion that they “knew not” invited and impelled 
him. So instead of bringing the case to a speedy end, 
they themselves, against their own intention, stir up 
these telling, penetrating, uncomfortable replies of this 
man. They really further his thinking considerably, 
for while at first he was not ready to discuss the ques- 
tion.whether Jesus is a sinner, he now proves con- 
clusively that he is not. The opposition of error often 
renders this service to the disciples of truth, making 
them look more closely and define the truth more 
exactly. — The tables are being turned more and more. 
This man who was to be examined, is really examining 
his examiners. He who was to answer his superiors 
and judges, is making them answer him. He who was 
to accept humbly what they would dictate to him, 
holds them reluctantly fast to his own convincing 
conclusions. It does not take much to put error on the 
defensive, if we know how to handle the truth in all 
integrity and simplicity. The thing was very plain, 
and the healed man saw it: Jesus had opened his eyes 
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— that showed whence he was; it was a shining proof 
at least of his coming from God. The Pharisees would 
not see it, pretended to deny it; 16 davpactév éotw — it 
certainly was; but the marvel has occurred many 
times since. The healed man supports his simple 
conclusion by a plain deduction. He takes for granted 
that. a great blessing, like the one he has received, 
comes from God alone, and can be secured from God 
only in answer to prayer. — Presupposing this he 
states what is really a major premise in popular form, 
v. 31: We know, etc. It is a general experience 
that God does not hear sinners; the Pharisees (v. 24) 
had themselves implied as much when they asserted 
that Jesus was an open and flagrant sinner. Certainly, 
a man whose life and conduct are in opposition to God, 
is not heard, even if he asks the divine help for some 
special work. For God to hear a man he must be of 
a different kind, namely a teoseBis (opposite of doebis), 
god-fearing, with a devout, worshipful heart, he must 
do God’s will in word and deed, éav vd dyna adtod xorf. 
This is the fundamental principle for deciding the 
case at issue, so certain and simple that no one will 
presume to deny it. — Now follows the minor premise, 
v. 32: Since the world began, etc. This is a strong 
statement, referring directly to the great miracle Jesus 
had wrought upon the speaker. It declares not only 
that no sinner ever wrought such a miracle, but no — 
man, tts, opened the eyes of a man born blind. The 
argument actually grows in the statement of it. The 
more the man ponders the thing, the nearer he really 
gets to the truth about Jesus, namely that he is not 
only one of a class (a worshipper and doer of God’s 
will), but one exceptional altogether since the world 
began. One born blind he healed, one who never had 
the power of sight, whose defect was organic, as when 
the optic nerve is ruined, or the eye-balls shrunken or 
malformed; such cases are absolutely hopeless as far 
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as human skill is concerned, — now follows the con- 
clusion, v. 33: If this man were not of God, to say 
the least, he could do nothing, not to mention a 
marvelous and unheard-of work like this. Ei ph jy, ~ 
ox ibvvato, a present unfulfilled condition, although é& 
is not used in the apodosis; Robertson, p. 1014. This 
conclusion goes beyond the immediate case in hand; 
it had to, the one case points to others, and really 
there is no reason why they should not all be covered 
at once. Here we see how this simple man confounds 
the wise with his simplicity. He never meant to set 
himself up as a teacher of his superiors in education, 
social position, and dignity in the church; they have 
driven him to it. ‘By trying to quench the light they 
only forced it to shine the brighter to their own con- 
founding. And the brighter its rays, the greater their 
fault in not admitting them to their eyes and hearts. 

V. 34. Now indeed they finally make a strong 
reply on their part, strong, alas, not in logic and truth, 
but in vituperation and violence. “In sins (put for- 
ward for emphasis) thou wast born altogether.” Thus 
they actually surrender the argument; they cannot 
refute the man; they stand convicted before him, in 
spite of all their bluster. “Since the world began” 
men who have felt the sting of truth and would not 
yield to it, have taken their refuge in personal abuse. 
When their argument breaks down, they try vitupera- 
tion. What the disciples of Jesus thought possible 
(John 9, 2), and what Jesus roundly denied (9, 3), 
these men make their shameful refuge, namely that 
this man’s affliction of blindness from his birth proved 
absolutely and completely his wickedness, and that 
even for the present time. They call it an outrage for 
such a man (0%) to pretend to teach them (jimas — all 
their dignity in the word!) anything. In this wicked 
way they resist this simple teacher and his truthful 
teaching, repel the light from their minds and hearts, 
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and sink back into greater blindness and darkness. — 
So they reach an end of the matter, yet not as they had 
intended. And they cast him out, in accordance 
' with the previous decision of their sect, as stated in 
v. 22. “Characteristically enough they forget that the 
two charges, one that he had never been blind, and so 
was an impostor, — the other that he bore the mark of 
God’s anger in a blindness which reached back to his 
birth, — will not agree together, but mutually exclude 
one another.” Trench. They have found a greater 
crime than either of these two, his presuming to teach 
them — who indeed were beyond teaching! — and so 
they cast him out. Jesus had foretold it, Luke 6, 22; 
John 16, 2 (comp. Is. 66, 5); also 3 John 10; Acts 
7, 58. They excommunicated him, expelled him from 
the Jewish religious communion. This included many 
distressful civil and social disabilities, as the devout 
Jews were forbidden to have any dealings with him. 
He was thus made an outcast. He is, however, “cast 
out of the meaner fellowship, to be received into the 
higher, — from that which was about to vanish away, 
to be admitted into a kingdom not to be moved.” 
Erench. No doubt, besides the formal decree of ex- 
pulsion from the synagogue, they also laid violent 
hands upon him in ejecting him forcibly from the 
building where the examination had been conducted. 
“So here this man, as the first confessor in the evan- 
) gelical church (as the Baptist was the first martyr) 
goes out, suffering this excommunication from the 
/whole church of Israel, on account of the name of 
Christ.” Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. Fuller has said that 
when the Power of Keys is abused, they do not shut 
the door of heaven, but only shoot the bolt beside the 
lock, not debarring the innocent person’s entrance 
thereat. “When my father and my mother forsake 
me, the Lord taketh me up.” Ps. 27, 12. 


V. 35. Jesus sought the man out, who for all his 
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steadfastness and bravery needed comfort and encour- 
agement; but especially does Jesus mean to finish his 
work of enlightening his heart. He proceeds directly, 
asking the all-important question. 0 is put first — 
believest thou while so many are disbelieving? — and 
the question confidently expects an affirmative answer. , 
So Jesus knows our readiness to confess, but he wants 
us to make the confession in words nevertheless. “Dost 
believe,” .moteveic, dost trust, rely on? He could no 
longer trust the Pharisees, leaders though they were 
in the church, for he had seen their blindness and 
falseness; there was only one in whom he could put 
his full confidence now, his great benefactor. God 
often removes our false supports, in order to bring us 
to reliance upon the one that is true. — For Son of God 
some authorities read “Son of man”; the name (in 
either case) conveys to this hearer the great thought 
of the Messiah for whom Israel hoped. — And now we 
see what it means to have a heart open and ready 
to receive the light, remembering only that the grace 
of Jesus alone makes it such. 

V. 36. Kei shows the man’s eagerness, the word 
zxbore his reverence. The entire question, Who is 
he, etc., breathes faith, a ready confidence in Jesus. 
Undoubtedly he anticipates to whom Jesus refers with 
this lofty name, and he is not surprised when Jesus 
gives the answer.— V. 37. Do we expect Jesus to 
say simply, It is 1? He has a better answer, one which 
calls out and encourages the man’s faith; for when 
he says that this man has seen him, we must remember 
that this cannot be natural sight. The man’s vision 
was restored at the pool of Siloam when he washed; 
Jesus was then far away. It is spiritual sight which 
Jesus means; this man’s heart caught its first wonder- 
ful glimpse of Jesus when he was so miraculously 
healed. That deed of Jesus showed him not the out- 
ward appearance of our Savior, but something far 
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more valuable, something of what Jesus really was. 
- We cannot follow Meyer and Zahn, who propose to 
refer éégaxus, a perfect tense, to the present as describ- 
ing only natural sight. To this revelation by a deed, 
Jesus adds another by his word, he that speaketh 
with thee, placing himself, by means of the third per- 
son, objectively before his hearer. In deed and in 
word Jesus thus places himself’ before this man’s 
heart with the invitation to believe. So he does still: 
all his gracious deeds, and especially his death and 
_ resurrection, all his gracious words, and especially his 
; calls to grace, present him to our hearts in order that 
we may believe. Do we see him as we should? Hath 
the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
- into the world, shined in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ? John 1, 9; 2 Cor. 4, 6. Alas, this light 
shines in vain for many! — V. 38: And he said, Lord, 
I believe. “Jam augustiore sensu ita dicit, quam 
dixerat.” Bengel. Then he showed that this con- 
fession was a trué one, and he worshipped him, 
sinking upon his knees before the Savior. The verb 
ngooxuveiv is used generally of the worship due to God. 
His act was a definition of his word. And so the work 
of enlightenment has reached its first great goal in 
this man’s heart. We need not suppose that all the 
meaning of the divine Sonship of Christ was clear to 
the young believer. ‘For ‘God manifest in the flesh’ 
is a mystery far too transcendent for any man to 
embrace in an instant; the minds even of the apostles 
themselves could only dilate little by little to receive 
it.” Trench. Let us mark well the course which the 
spiritual enlightenment of this soul took. First came 
the heavenly Light itself (v. 5, “I am the light of the 
world’) with its blessed illuminating power; then 
there arose powers of darkness, struggling to keep his 
soul in their hold; more and more deeply the Light 
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penetrated with its living rays, until the blessed 
victory was fully won — “Lord, I believe!” But even 
after that the Light must continue its work, increasing 
and unfolding its glory in the heart, fulfilling the 
prayer of the Psalmist: “O send out thy light and 
thy truth; let them lead me; let them bring me unto 
thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles.” Ps. 43, 4. Ful- 
filling likewise the prophecy of Isaiah: “In that day 
the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and 
out of darkness.” Is. 29, 18. 

Now follows a remarkable word of Jesus which 
sums up all that has occured, v. 39. 

No one is especially addressed, Jesus’ words are 
for all who may hear. The judgment here spoken 
of is described John 3, 19: “And this is the judgment 
(but here the word is ~zeiotc, not xeiua), that the light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light; for their works were evil.”’ Into this world 
Jesus has come for judgment, meaning to say that this 
judgment of his will affect the world, namely all men. 
It will consist of a judicial separation between men. 
As Jesus comes into the world men must assume, and 
do assume, a certain attitude towards him. Two 
classes are formed, one described by Jesus as they 
which see not, and the other, they which see. The 
former are all those who are without light, and, as 
Jesus comes to them, become conscious of their sad 
condition, permitting themselves to be enlightened by 
Christ and brought to faith; by the latter are meant 
all those who deny their inability to see and, without 
the true light, yea in opposition to it, make a light for 
themselves, and so refuse to come to faith. The scribes 
loved to call themselves Piéxovtec, and these Pharisees 
were very positive with their jweis oidauev. How differ- 
ent the man they cast out; he knows only what Jesus 
has done for him and what the Scriptures say, outside 
of that he humbly asks that he may know and believe. 
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— Now this is the purpose of Christ’s judgment, that 
(iva) the former may see, fiéxwow, pres. subj., con- 
tinued action, and the latter may become blind, 
yévovtot, 2nd aor. subj., one final act. Originally the 
purpose of Christ is to light every man. This purpose 
is restricted in its execution by those who persist in 
thinking that they have the light already and spurn 
the light which shines in Christ. So only “they that 
see not,” as distinguished from these “‘which see” after 
their perverted fashion, are really made to see, i. e. 
with spiritual sight, by faith. This is a true seeing, 
as is shown by the young believer now in the presence 
of Jesus; he sees Jesus: as he truly is, the Son of God, 
the Messiah of Israel, the great Savior full of power 
and grace. The others are altogether in a different 
state; convinced that they see, they reject the light 
that would make them see, and so persist in this re- 
jection that they not only never see, but grow blind, 
tupdol, in that intensified sense of the word which sig- 
nifies the hardening of their hearts in wilful and con- 
tinued unbelief. They look at the Savior, they have 
his deeds before them, and his words sound in their 
ears, but they never recognize him with their hearts 
for what he truly is and would be also for them. It is 
bad enough that by nature all men “see not,” and that 
the course of our natural lives leaves us altogether 
such as “see not”; but it is a thousand times worse, 
when the Light has come and shines over us and seeks 
to enter our hearts and enlighten us, so to close the 
eyes that we become forever “blind.” 


V.40. Some of the Pharisees were present here al- 
so, no doubt occupied in spying upon Jesus. Scornfully 
they apply Jesus’ words to themselves and ask whether 
they too are blind, so that they must obtain sight from 
Jesus. The wi in their question indicates that they 
have a negative answer in mind. They evidently refer 
with the word “blind” to the class which Jesus had 
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designated as “not seeing.” No doubt it seemed 
ridiculous to them, who imagined they were anything 
but blind, to think they should be spoken of as “not 
seeing.’’ — Jesus now takes the word “blind” as they 
use it, and declares that they do not belong to that 
class — alas, that they do not! Even this that they 
fail to perceive to what class Jesus had reckoned them, 
indicates their blindness in the intensified sense of the 
word. They belong to the second class, Jesus tells 
them, and then he reveals their fearful guilt, explain- 
ing for one thing how they have come into this class, 
and what the result must be as long as they remain 
in it. Ei re, ovx av eizete, present unfulfilled condition: 
“if ye were, ye would not have,” namely now; which 
also viv 5¢é followed shows. In the mind of Jesus these 
Pharisees do have sin. To what the conditional 
sentence implies as judgment is now added the explicit 
statement: But now etc. Your sin remaineth, it is 
not removed from you (John 3, 36: “He that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him”). The word “sin” here refers to the 
sin involved in wilful blindness, namely unbelief, 
which is the sin of all sins. This would not rest upon 
them if they were simply such as “see not’; but is 
must rest upon them, together with all their sin, now 
that they reject Christ, and work their eternal 
destruction. A fearful word, “Your sin remaineth,” 
spoken by the Savior, who shall at last sit upon the 
throne of judgment in heavenly glory. Yet as he 
uttered it in the ears of those scornful Pharisees it 
was one more penetrating call to repentance, as today 
it is a warning to us all who believe in his name. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


This is a tremendous text when one works properly into 
it. It shows us in a living example just why and how, with all 
the spiritual light in the world, men remain in absolute dark- 
ness. They know! They see! their logic is infallible! And 
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all the while they demonstrate to a finish that they know 
nothing, see nothing, and with all their logic and reasoning 
carefully ignore the facts. The thing is endlessly repeated down 
to this very day. On the other hand we see how and why we 
come to believe and keep on believing in spite of all the vapor- 
ings of unbelief. Nor does our believing require great mental 
powers or learning. No; like this man in the text we need only 
to get the facts and to get away from the delusions. In study- 
ing the text get beyond the outward run of the story, get at the 
inner decisive points. It will help both the outline and the 
sermon. — There are two kinds of blindness in the text, hence 
the theme: 


The Kingdom of Heaven and the Spiritual Blindness of Men. 


I. The blindness which remains in spite of the Light 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

II. The blindness which disappears by means of the 
Light of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


It is a grave mistake to allegorize any of the miracles, 
especially the miracle in our text. That this is a miracle on a 
blind man makes little difference, it could just as well have been 
upon a leper or a cripple. The point is, that it is a miracle. 
And in our text it stands before us just as if we had been 
present at this man’s hearing. It will stand so for all time — 
a tremendous fact regarding Jesus, v. 32. Those who remain 
spiritually blind have to ignore, or deny, or explain away, this 
fact and all the other vital facts regarding Jesus. There they 
are —these facts — pouring floods of light upon us. But men 
absolutely shut their hearts lest a single ray get in. Yet that 
light by its wondrous power does penetrate many. One fact, 


then more facts get into their hearts (not merely heads), and so 
faith is wrought. 


How Shall We Get Seeing Eyes? 


I. Just let one saving fact regarding Christ get into 
your heart. 
II, Then hold it fast and let no man rob you of it. 
III. Presently more and more saving facts will enter. 
IV. And so your eyes will see, and your joy will last 
forever. 


This presents the positive side; but it will be easy to take care 
of the negative side also, the unbelief and blindness of the 
Pharisees and of men today. 
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The man in our text is most interesting, but there is One 
who towers above him. He it is who gives sight: 


Christ, the Specialist for the Eyes of the Soul. 


I. He treats the worst cases — men blind by nature — 
his power evinced in the miracle. 
II. He has the only remedy —his grace in Word and 
deed. 
Ill. He attains the most marvelous result — works light 
and faith in the soul. 
IV. He fails only where he and his remedy are rejected. 


Gerok has the following: 


The Wonders of God’s Grace in This Blind World. 


I. God still works them. 
Il. The world still denies them. 
II. The children of light still praise them. 


We add one more as possibly suggestive: 


“Light of Light, Enlighten Me!” 


I. The world is so dark! 
IJ. In thee only is there light for the soul! 
III. Whom thou dost enlighten, they see! 


THE TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


John 15, 1-8 


One of the finest texts in the entire Trinity series! 
It is full of the glory of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In 
beautiful imagery it sets before us the grace we have 
received as believers in Christ, and then it pictures to 
us what evidence of this grace must come forth in our 
hearts and lives. It is all comprehended in the one 
word: fruit. Yes, fruit is a requirement of the King- 
dom of Christ. The former text showed us a require- 
ment on the threshold of the Kingdom, namely eyes 
ready to see; this text shows us a requirement after 
we pass the threshold, namely hearts and hands ready 
to serve. And let the preacher remember that the 
sermon itself and its delivery to the people must shine 
like a luscious cluster of fruit amid the branches of 
the Great Vine. 

Trench calls our text an allegory (Parables of our 
Lord, p. 9) ; as such it differs from the parable in form 
rather than in essence. In the allegory an interpreta- 
tion of the thing signifying and the thing signified 
finds place, the qualities and properties of the first 
being attributed to the latter, and the two thus blended 
together, instead of being kept quite distinct and 
placed side by side, as is the case in the parable. The 
allegory needs not, as the parable, an interpretation 
to be brought to it from without, since it contains its 
interpretation within itself; and, as the allegory pro- 
ceeds, the interpretation proceeds hand in hand with 
it, or at least never falls far behind. In a note Trench 
refers to Pilgrim’s Progress as an extended alle- 
gory, and rejects the criticism that the significa- 
tion is mingled too much with the fable, by Beyer 
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out that this is the very nature of allegory. A similar 
criticism is often made of those statements in our text 
which do not speak in the imagery of the vine and 
what pertains to it. Such remarks show that one of 
the very beauties of this text as a true allegory has 
not been apprehended, namely that, being an allegory, 
it is a tapestry woven with two kinds of thread, the 
silver thread of imagery, and the golden thread of 
interpretation. To have it woven with only one kind 
of thread would make it a different cloth entirely. 
When and were this parable and the words follow- 
ing were spoken; and what suggested them, cannot be 
answered with certainty. It is certain that the words 
were spoken after the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
It seems probable that they were spoken after the Lord 
and his disciples arose from their couches in the upper 
room, where they had celebrated the Passover, and 
before they passed out into the street. Robinson 
(Harmony) thinks they immediately followed the order 
of Jesus to the disciples, “Arise, let us go hence.” 
(John 14, 31). Other think they were spoken on the 
way to Gethsemane. It is a mere supposition to 
imagine that a vine with its tendrils spreading near an 
open window of the upper room, or that a view 
through the open window of the ornamental golden 
vine at the gate of the Temple, or that a view through 
the window of a distant vineyard with a fire consuming 
dead branches, or that such a view as Jesus passed 
on over the brook Kidron towards Olivet, suggested 
the allegory. We may well recall, however, the wine- 
cup used in the Passover meal, and then used again in 
the sacrament instituted that night; also the phrase 
previously suggested by this wine, “fruit of the vine.” 
The image of the vine in sacred writing was not new 
or strange, Isaiah (5, 1, etc.), the Psalmist (80, 8, 
etc.), and Jeremiah (2, 21) all having used it, the 
former two with great fulness. Thus Christ here 
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takes it up in this solemn hour, but with him it 
assumes a new depth and richness, full of truth and 
grace, and because of the truth also a touch of judg- 
ment. — V. 1. I am the true vine —a word of gra- 
cious majesty; as when Jesus calls himself the light 
of the world, the bread of life, the good shepherd, etc. 
There has been considerable speculation about the 
word true, 1 dndwh, verus, genuine, real. In what 
sense is Christ the trwe vine? The word has often 
been taken to mean essential, namely to indicate a 
reality as opposed to a mere appearance, or a spiritual 
thing as opposed to one merely natural, or as the 
reality of the idea imaged in the natural grapevine. 
All these are philosophical notions, foreign to the word 
as Christ uses it. We decidedly prefer the inter- 
pretation voiced by Rieger and others: ‘Even in his 
former institutions God’s intention was to have his 
people a vineyard, to plant as a vine, and to rejoice in 
the fruit thereof. But it was not long until that vine 
lost its power and vitality; it was Christ’s spirit which 
first prepared a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” The Israel of the Old Testament was only:a 
shadow of the true vine to come; truth and grace came 
by Jesus Christ. So the manna of old was only an 
image of the true bread of life. Meyer objects, because 
he thinks the Church of Christ, and not Christ himself, 
would constitute the correct counterpart to the old 
Jewish Church as a vine; also because Christ figures — 
as the vine only with regard to his disciples as the 
branches, not as to the whole character of the vine. 
Christ as the true vine, when contrasted with the old 
Jewish vine, must not be viewed as a bare vine with- 
out branches and fruit, but, as the allegory at once 
shows, as the great New Testament vine full of 
glorious branches and much fruit; secondly, while 
Christ as imaged by the vine, of course, points to us 
as branches, his resembling the vine for this reason 
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is not brought out in the opening of the allegory at 
all, on the contrary the true vine is at once, and with- 
out further statement, supposed to have numerous 
branches, and, with these taken for granted, is called 
the true vine. He is the true vine, not at all because “ 
he has branches; all false vines have branches enough, 
and the old vine Israel had a multitude of them. The 
difference is not as to the branches. The answer to 
these objection is simple: Christ is the true vine be-; 
cause he fully answers the gracious purpose and will) 
of God, which no other vine did, or does even now. — / 
Corresponding to the first image is the second one: 
and my Father is the husbandman. Jesus is speak- 
ing of the work of salvation in all this allegory of the 
vine; in this work he has revealed the first person of 
the Godhead to us as his Father. And now as regards 
that work itself, in accord with the image of himself 
as the vine, the Father is “the husbandman.” As such 
he planted, he owns, he tends the vine, and finally 
gathers the harvest (v. 8). His tending and his desire 
is especially dwelt upon. The heavenly husbandman 
began the planting of the true vine at Christmas time, 
finished it at Eastertide, and began the first harvest 
already at Whitsuntide. 

V. 2. We are not told at once what the branches 
signify ; that will be done presently. Here we see first 
that there are branches, and secondly that the vine 
itself must be distinguished from the branches. When 
Christ appeared as the vine there were bound to be 
branches, even as at the moment of Christ’s speaking 
this allegory the branches, his_ disciples, clustered 
about him, the vine. And yet what a difference be- 
tween him and these his branches! He is able to do 
all things of himself; they are able to do nothing with- 
out him. Reason enough to say and know: This is 
the vine —these are the branches! — The branches 
are at once arranged in two classes, not according to 
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size, strength, beauty, or age, but according to one 
essential distinguishing mark — fruitfulness: Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit . .. . and 
every branch that beareth fruit. So at once we meet 
the chief point in the entire allegory. This imagery 
with all its beautiful and significant detail centers in 
' » one point, the fruit which the Father desires — desired 
‘Zot old already in Israel, but largely in vain; desires 
‘now again that Christ has come as the vine, and till 

he end of time. At first one might suppose that in 
Christ (“in me”) there would be no unfruitful 
branches at all; but here we learn that there are such 
—alas! How unnatural when we think of this vine! 
Can the life of Christ enter any one and let him go on 
in the unfruitful works of darkness? Evidently, this 
cannot be so. To be a branch of Christ must be to 
partake of his life and spirit, just as in the natural 
vine every branch partakes of the nature of the 
parent stem. The mystery of these unfruitful 
branches is easily solved; there are those who at first 
had the life of Christ in their hearts, but who lost it 
more and more, became wild shoots, or dead branches, 
and so lost their fruitfulness. Such a “branch in me 
that beareth not fruit’? was Judas Iseariot, at this very 
time working on his traitorous plot; such are they who 
once were baptized in Christ’s death, and for a shorter 
or a longer period went forward in the power of that 
death, then, through the devil’s cunning, the world’s 
seductions, or the stirrings of the flesh, became in- 
wardly false, denied the power of Christ’s death, and 
bore no fruit of faith. We do not know what some 
commentators mean when they distinguish branches 
of Christ which are unfruitful from the start, and 
others which after a time become unfruitful. There 
are none of the former kind, because the life which 
makes a man a branch of Christ bears with it the — 
character of fruitfulness, and only as this life is lost 
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does the fruitfulness pass away.— Blessed are the 
branches “that bear fruit!” The power of the vine 
works through them. In this there is no merit of their 
own. “When ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants: we have done that which was our duty to do.” 
Luke 17, 10. The merit is all that of the vine whose 
life is in them. — Strange to say, some commentators 
are not altogether in the clear as to what the fruit is, 
zxagnds. They look at the branches as a sort of fruit 
of the vine, and reason that the fruit of the branches 
must be similar, bearing other branches, bringing 
others to Christ. Such thoughts spoil and confuse the 
simplicity of Christ’s fine allegory. No branch of a 
vine ever grafted another branch into the vine. The 
production of branches, the turning of men into dis- 
ciples, is the peculiar business of Christ, the’ ae) 
The Scriptures tell us plainly what is meant by the 
fruit of the branches. “The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” Gal. 5,.22-23. “The fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth.” Eph. 5, 9. “The peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness.” Heb. 12,11. “And this I pray, that your 
love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and 
in all judgment; that ye may approve things that are 
excellent; that ye may be sincere and without offense 
till the day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the 
glory and praise of God.” Phil. 1, 9-11. There may be 
but little of such fruit, it may be that there ought to 
be much more; but as long as there is any drawing of 
life from Christ, there will be some of this fruit. — So. 
much is the great husbandman concerned about fruit 
that he directs his activity altogether in this direction. 
But he need not trouble in the least about the vine; that 
needs no attention, he must busy himself with the 
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branches. As there are two kinds, those bearing no 
fruit, and those bearing some, his work is twofold: 
Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
it away, Oige: até; and every branch that beareth fruit, 
he cleanseth, xabaige. dv xAfja ev énoi ut) PEQov xaQndv 
begins as if this were to be the subject; but the avré 
which summarizes and repeats the statement shows 
that it is construed as the object. The great purpose 
of every branch then is fruit — not shade, not ; beauty, 
not growth alone, but fruit. As soon at it grows posi- 
tively unfruitful, and this condition becomes fixed 
beyond remedy, the branch itself must go — “he taketh 
it away,” Bengel notes the suavis rhythmus between the 
two verbs aige: and xataige. There is a taking away in 
both, in the first a taking away altogether of the 
branch itself, in the second a taking away in order to 
cleanse. So there is bound to be a taking away for 
every branch, either cigew or xataigew. If you will not 
allow the evil in you to be removed, you yourself shall 
be removed. It is either —or.— What does this 
cleansing signify? Its purpose helps us to understand 
that: it is done that the branch may bear more fruit, 
¢éon, present subj., keep on bearing. We have seen 
what is meant by fruit, namely all Christian graces 
and the thoughts, words and deeds in which they mani- 
fest themselves more or less completely. The cleansing 
then will have to do with all that remains of our old 
sinful nature, the flesh and its manifestations and 
outgrowths. These must be taken away more and 
more; so will the fruits of the Spirit thrive and grow 
abundant. It is for this reason that the Lord and his 
apostles admonish, reprove, rebuke, and warn us con- 
Stantly against all the workings of the flesh. Their 
words sometimes cut deeply, but they must do so, in 
order that the spirit may constantly triumph over the 
flesh and bring forth fruit meet for repentance. St. 
Paul shows us how earnestly he longed to be cleansed 
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completely and made free from the law of sin in his ° 
members: “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” But he adds: 
“I thank God through Jesus Christ.” Rom. 7. Like- 
wise he urges us to abound in the work of the Lord, 
1 Cor. 15, 58; “always having all sufficiency in all 
things, (ye) may abound to every good work,” 2 Cor. 
9, 8; etc. Allied with this cleansing by means of the 
Word is the tribulation which also helps in overcoming 
the flesh. Paul speaks of it: ‘For which cause we 
faint not; but though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day.” 2 Cor. 4, 16. 
It is this inward man which produces the fruit plea- 
sing to God. “He that hath suffered in this flesh hath 
ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the rest 
of his time in the flesh to the lusts of man, but to the 
will of God.” 1 Pet. 4, 1-2. St. Paul may again serve 
as an example: “And lest I should be exalted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelation, 
there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure.” 2 Cor. 12, 7. 

This cleansing of the fruitful branches must, 
however, be distinguished from another cleansing, 
namely that operation which first makes us branches. 
Therefore Jesus adds, v. 3: Already ye are clean 
because of the word which I have spoken unto you. 
This is the cleansing of justification, as distinguished 
from that other which constantly works upon the 
branches, namely sanctification. The disciples are 
fruitful branches, because they are clean, ~abagoi, justi- 
fied; and they are the forerunners of many others, 
5n tueis, “already you are clean.” This cleansing Jesus 
ascribes to “the word which I have spoken unto you” 
as the great means of justification. The entire Gospel 
is meant which Christ preached to his disciples, in- 
cluding the Sacrament just instituted. Luther adds 
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the explanatory remark: ‘When received and em- 
braced by faith.” That the Word must be so received 
in order to cleanse and justify is shown by Acts 15, 9, 
where it is said that God put no difference between the 
Gentiles And the Jews, “purifying their hearts by 
faith’; and Acts 10, 43: ‘‘Whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins.” In ascribing the 
cleansing to the Word Jesus takes all the credit and 
glory to himself and leaves none to us. The cleansing 
by the Word through faith (justification) does not 
‘exclude the cleansing which follows all through life 
‘jin the putting away of all the defilements of the flesh 
'(sanctification) ; this- had just been symbolized by 
Jesus for his disciples in washing their feet in the up- 
per room: ‘He that is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” John 18, 10. 
In the first three verses the great fundamental 
facts are set before us: the vine, the branches, the 
husbandman working for fruit. On this rests the 
‘mighty admonition, v. 4: Abide in me, and I in 
you, and this is followed by a simple elucidation, 
how essential and all-important this abiding is. Metvate 
— ten times, in various connections, this word appears; 
certainly it must impress itself indelibly upon our 
hearts. ‘Abide in me, and I in you” implied that the 
(disciples were in him, and he in them; and secondly, 
( that though they were in him they might become 
/ Separated from him. Meyer takes the év in the sense 
of the German an, — bleibet an mir, remain attached 
to me; but the word “in” conveys this with the ad- 
dition of the interpenetration, expressing thus more 
nearly what even Meyer thinks Jesus meant to express, 
namely the close, intimate, organic union of the branch 
with the vine. To abide in Christ is to continue be- 
lieving in him; and because the chief business of faith 
is to receive from Christ, abiding in him means to 
keep on receiving from him grace for grace, day by 
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day, in ever greater fulness. So the branch receives 
its life from the vine, and so also it develops and grows. 
It is essential to this abiding by faith in Christ that 
the Word and Sacrament, which convey to us his grace 
and gifts, be constantly used; there is no abiding ex- 
cept through these means. We may also add that the 
faith which abides in Christ by drawing all its gifts 
from him, must ever turn against those influences 
which assail it on this account and offer something in 
place of Christ. The Formula of Concord has a good 
description of what such abiding in Christ means: 
“And after God, through the Holy Ghost in Baptism 
has kindled and made a beginning of the true knowl- 
edge of God and faith, we should pray him without 
intermission that through the same Spirit and his 
grace, by means of the daily exercise of reading, and’ 
applying to practice, God’s Word, he may preserve in 
us faith and his heavenly gifts, strengthen us from 
day to day, and support us to the end.” J. 554, 16. 
“Abide in me” is a true Gospel command, such as 
Christ loves to give, a command for us to take, to 
enrich ourselves, to open and keep open our hearts 
that he may be able to fill them with his grace, spirit, 
power, and gifts. For he says “in me,” and he is the 
fountain of all, the eternal treasure-house. — To bring 
this thought out more fully he added and I in you. 
It almost sounds as if he were commanding himself to 
abide in us; but the words are really a promise that he 
shall abide in us. The two always go together and 
cannot be separated. Christ himself is in us when by 
faith we abide in him. By the Word, through which 
we abide in him, he conveys himself to us, and he 
rests and remains in us as this Word lodges its treas- 
ures within our hearts. Christ is in you, if the Word 
is in you, and so he gives himself to your faith more 
and more, abiding and dwelling in you. How this 
abiding in us is mediated by the Sacrament the Apol- 
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ogy of the Augsburg Confession shows in a quotation 
from Cyril on John 15: ‘Nevertheless, we do not deny 
that we are joined spiritually to Christ by true faith 
and sincere love. But that we have no mode of con- 
nection with him, according to the flesh, this indeed 
we entirely deny. And this we say is altogether 
foreign to the Scriptures. For who has doubted that 
Christ is thus a vine, and we indeed are branches, 
deriving thence life for ourselves? Hear Paul saying 
that we are all one body in Christ, that, although ‘we 
are many, we are, nevertheless, one in him; for we are 
all partakers of that one bread.’ Does he perhaps 
think that the virtue of that mystical benediction is 
unknown to us? Since this is in us, does it not also 
by the communication of Christ’s flesh cause Christ to 
dwell in us bodily?” J. 174, etc. The Formula of 
Concord calls the Sacrament “a consolation of all 
distressed hearts and a firm bond and means of union 
of Christians with Christ their head and with one 
another.” 609, 44.— Again the great purpose which 
Christ has in mind in speaking as he does of abiding 
in him is brought forward, namely his desire that we 
bring fruit. As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine —a branch may 
abide by itself, separate from the vine — evidently as 
a dead branch. But so, &@’ éavtod, it cannot possibly 
bear fruit; this is possible only when it abides in the 
vine. How plain and self-evident the thing is in 
nature: a branch broken, torn or cut from the vine 
is forever after fruitless. — It is so with every disciple 
who in any way becomes separated from Christ: 
vo neither can ye, except ye abide in me. Here we 
‘find the thought that such a separation may indeed 
occur. There are such as once were*in Christ, but are 
now apart from him. The Formula of Concord de- 
scribes them: ‘They wilfully turn away again from 
the holy commandment, grieve and exasperate the Holy 
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Ghost, implicate themselves again in the filth of the 
world and garnish again the habitation of the heart 
for the devil; with them the last state is worse than 
the first.” J. 657, 42. 

V. 5. I am the vine, ye are the branches. A 
repetition of the first fundamental thought for em- 
phasis. Ever Christ is the vine, and our relation as 
disciples is that we are the branches. To make our- 
selves something else, to destroy or give up this rela- 
tion of ourselves to Christ is fatal for us. In Luther’s 
words, we would become brambles fit only for the fire 
of hell. — Thus we would destroy for ourselves what 
Christ here adds: He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit. ‘‘Wherever 
fruit is borne, which pleases the husbandman and is 
sweet to his taste, this hangs upon the branches, but 


it is the vine which bears both the branches and the > 


fruit and penetrates them with its sap. All the holy 
thoughts, words and works of Christians, which, made 
sweet by the taste of love, delight God, are altogether 
fruit of the branches which abide in the vine, with the 
vine’s living sap in them, are altogether gifts received 
from the abundance of Christ, who is the heart’s 
treasure of love, the mouth’s spice of love, the hand’s 
power of love.” Besser. Notice the word much — 
many Christians overlook it, thinking that a little fruit 
is enough. But the vine is so powerful that it con- 
stantly sends up a great abundance of vitality, and 
the branches that grow indeed from the vine are 
stimulated to bring ‘‘much fruit.” This is the glory 
of the vine, and no true branch will try to lessen it. — 
For apart from me ye can do nothing. Apart from 
him, zxgis guot — what a sad condition! Here only 
one side of this sadness is brought out, namely that 
apart from Christ we can do literally nothing. No 
matter what we do, whether it seem good, grand, ex- 
cellent to us, and to the world, so that all men applaud 
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it, its true worth is here stated, it is “nothing,” has 
no value of any kind in the eyes of Christ and of his 
Father. The world is full of people doing “nothing” 
in this sense. “Therefore let others whittle and trim 


as they can, until they make a new birth out of works, 


and a tree out of fruit, they must still prove the truth 
of this saying, and out of all of it there shall come 
nothing.” Luther. “Man, when brought to the life 
in Christ, is not-like a clock, which when once wound 
runs twenty-four hours, but like a spring which ceases 
its flow the moment its hidden reservoir beneath the 
earth is cut off.” Besser. Our Confessions make re- 
peated use of this saying of Christ, applying it in 
various ways: ‘“‘As often as mention is made of the 
Law and of works, we must know that Christ as 
Mediator is not excluded.” 155, 251. Because Christ 
says, Without me ye can do nothing, it is in vain to 
expect to be justified before being reconciled through 
Christ to God. 193, 85. ‘Without faith the nature of 
man can by no means perform the works of the first 
or second table. Without faith it cannot call upon God, 
hope in God, bear the cross; but seeketh help from men, 
and trusteth in man’s help.” 46, 38. “Without his 
grace, and if he do not grant the increase, our. willing 
and running, our planting and sowing, all are nothing.” 
(God alone converts.) 498, 6. Augustine well said, 
that Christ spoke as he did, “in order to answer the 
coming Pelagius.” 

V. 6 elaborates the thought stated briefly above, 
that the husbandman takes the unfruitful branches 
away. Tis correpsonds to av above; éav ph pévy, Jesus 
expects that there will be some who will not abide 
in me. He does not say, If a man abide not in me, 
and I not in him, for he never refuses to abide in us, 
if only we abide in him. It is not a question of his 
willingness, but of ours. If a man abides not in Christ 
includes that therefore he is unfruitful. — Now comes 
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the darkest part of the allegory, a detailed description 
of the taking away of the unfruitful branch. The 
singular is used to begin with, that every man may 
smite upon his breast and ask, Lord, is it I? Then 
follows thé plural, for, alas, there are many upon whom 
the fate here portrayed shall come, and the last part of 
that fate shall affect them jointly. There are five 
stages: he is cast forth; is withered; they gather them; 
and cast them into the fire; and they are burned. The 
first two of these are aorists, @67in and éEnedvin, the 
so-called gnomic aorist, which has lost the idea of past 
time and in a general statement, as is the case here, 
has greater emphasis than the present tense, which 
also might be used; at least the “timeless” aorist 
(Robertson wavers between the two) ; hence the R. V. 
translates correctly: is cast forth . . . is withered. 
The casting forth and withering does not take place 
at once; an opportunity for repentance always being 
allowed; but Christ here states only the result, and 
not the ‘stages by which it is reached. The gnomic 
aorist may occur in regular order beside a present 
tense; our English must use its present tense for 
both. — He is cast forth as a branch, literally “‘as 
the branch,” namely like that of the natural vine previ- 
ously spoken of. This corresponds to his own action; 
since he will not abide or remain in Christ, he is 
necessarily cast forth as a branch. An unfruitful 
branch is cut away from the vine and thrown aside; 
so every unfruitful disciple is cut away and cast forth. 
Nowhere in the allegory is anything said of a vineyard, 
nor would this image fit here, since there is but one 
vine, and only one. The severed branch is cast forth 
from the vine and its great crown of fruit-bearing 
branches. The soul is inwardly completely separated 
from Christ, and this spiritual calamity is usually 
marked by unmistakable outward evidence, a separa- 
tion from Word and Sacrament, and from the spiritual 
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fellowship and worship of the members (branches) 
of the Lord. — And is withered (Eneaivo). The last 
vestiges of the spiritual life vanish, until every leaf 
and tendril is absolutely dry and hard. We occasionally 
see this withering going forward. Less, and less 
Christ, the Church, the Word, the Sacrament is ap- 
preciated and used; more and more worldly, vain, reck- 
less, godless, sometimes vicious and blasphemous ideas, 
utterances, and actions make up the life. So did King 
Saul wither, and Judas. It is terrible to see a poor 
human body wither and shrivel under the blight of 
some wasting disease; it is unspeakably worse to see 
a similar process repeating itself in the soul. — And 
they gather them. Besser has a very fine explana- 
tion. He pictures the preparatory gathering as we 
are able to see it in this life. The company of Korah 
gathered itself together against Moses; Herold, Pilate, 
and the Jews gathered themselves together against 
Jesus; the Psalmist speaks of the congregation of 
evil doers (26, 5) ; who will count the associations and 
gatherings of those whose desire is earthly ‘pleasure, 
whose worship is without Christ and his blood, whose 
glory is their shame, whose bond is error, falsehood, 
and deception? Then death steps in, and gathers all 
these dead branches preparatory to the last great 
judgment. But the final gathering is made by the 
angels, to whom Jesus here plainly refers. They 
gather at last all the sinners of each kind and bind 
them together for the final sentence, the traitor 
Ahithophel with the traitor Judas and others of that 
kind, Jezebel together with Herodias and those like 
them. There shall be terrible companionships for the 
wicked; each shall see his own sin in the other. — 
And they are burned. The last «oi is reached. How 
one piles itself inexorably upon the other! The wood 
of the vine branches is fit only for one of two things, 
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to bear fruit, or to burn. One of these two is reached 
by every branch. 

V. 7. Again comes this solemn condition, pound- 
ing itself into our memories and hearts, If ye abide 
in me; and here it is explained by the addition, and 
my words abide in you, éjwatc, the words as Jesus 
speaks them. For these “words” full of life and power 
are the means of our abiding in Christ, they have 
cleansed us and are cleansing us still, their blessed 
work must ever go on in us; moreover, these “words” 
abiding in us are an evidence, easily recognized, of 
our abiding in Christ. — Now follows a promise so 
glorious that it goes beyond the reach of our imagina- 
tion: Ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. “Whatsoever ye will,” 6 éav tédnte, is put 
first and makes the lack of any restriction, except our 
will, the more evident; only we dare not forget that 
this is the will that abides in Christ, and is governed 
and led by his words. Such a will is in harmony with 
the will of Christ and will seek the things which the 
Father is only too ready to grant for Jesus’ sake. And 
may we not here say that the things we will especially 
seek in abiding in Christ and his words in us are those 
which will aid us in remaining in him and carrying 
out his purpose that we bear abundant fruit? “He 
who hears God’s Word him will God hear in turn, 
Truly a fine exchange.” Luther. 

V.8: Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear 
much fruit. “Ev tottm — iva xaondv xohiw péonte xth.; here 
is a case where tva with the subj. (sub-final) has 
usurped the place of the infinitive: év t gégew twas, 
the idea of wish and intention remaining, not 
changed into the idea of accomplished fact. This 
leaves the aorist é60€40%y to be explained; in spite of 
Zahn we must call it either the timeless or the gnomic, 
like the two in v. 6. Robertson writes: “possibly 
gnomic”; but the R. V. translates exactly like the 
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gnomic aorists in v. 6: is glorified, and, in fact, can- 
not help itself because of the following pres. subj. 
eéonte and the aor. subj. yévnote (variant reading, fut., 
yevioeot_e), both of which refer to future time. “Ev 
tovto is emphatic, and we see the reason for it: ¢o&dotn, 
“herein God is glorified,” i. e. receives the honor and 
service due him from the creature, “that ye bear much 
fruit,” that this be done, as we may imitate the Greek 
with our Engl. subj. “be.” No higher view can be 
taken of our fruit than this to connect it with the 
glory of God. In no stronger or more effective way 
could the necessity for this fruit be set forth. And 
finally, here is the strongest possible motive for our 
bearing “much” fruit; comp. “more” in v. 2. Oh, that 
we had more fruit, much fruit! Why will we be satisfied 
with a few ill-formed clusters of grapes, when we 
ought to bear many of the very finest kind? — And 
so shall ye be my disciples, yevicerote, or as some 
authorities read, ‘“‘aand be my disciples,” yévnote. By 
using yévnote, instead of éoect_e, the thought is conveyed 
that the disciples will thus manifest themselves as 
Christ’s disciples, Zahn. The fut. tense is quite pos- 
sible in the Greek of this time after tva, especially in 
the second verb added by xai to a subjunctive. The 
thought thus assumes a sort of independence, as is 
indicated by the English: and so ye shall be. Having 
once become disciples of Christ is not enough; we must 
go on being his disciples, which can be done only by 
constantly and abundantly bearing fruit. Luther’s 
word is thus in place: “This life is not that we are 
pious, but that we become pious; not a rest, but exer- 
cise.’ Luther. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


_ The ultimate point in the entire allegory is frwit— all 
the imagery centers around this point. So we may pivot the 
sermon on “fruit’’; 
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Fruit: 


Required in the Kingdom of God: the Fruit of the Heavenly 
Vine. 


I. Look at the branches; II. At the pruning-knife; III. And at 
the ashes of the burned vines — each in a special way speaks of 
fruits as required. 


Next to the idea of “fruit” is the essential requirement for 
producing this fruit, namely “abiding” in Christ: 


The Word of the Vine to the Branches: ‘‘Abide in Me!’ 


Thus shall ye J. Be living branches; II. Bear fruit; III. 
Bear much fruit; IV. Glorify the Father. 


Koegel asks: 


Are You Verdant Branches of the Vine? 


I. Of the true vine? 
II, Bearing much fruit? 
Il. For the heavenly husbandman’s glory? 


The text would be beautiful for a communion celebration, 
as Quandt’s outline shows: 


The Allegory of the Vine and the Branches Interpreted by the 
Sacrament of the Altar. 


I. Believers are joined to Christ in the communion 
of his body and blood. 
II. Believers are joined to each other in the com- 
munion of the one Savior. 
III. Secret unbelievers are neither joined to Christ nor 
to the believers, but are made riper for judg- 
ment by receiving the sacred body and blood. 


eed 


THE TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Mark 10, 13-16 


The importance and value of this text are at once 
apparent. It deals with children, is in fact the Scrip- 
tural classic on the question of children and the 
Church. But it goes far beyond children as such, for 
Jesus solves the question of children and the Church 
or the Kingdom by pointing us to the indispensable 
requirement of this Kingdom, namely childlikeness: 
“Of such is the kingdom of God”; and, ‘““Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein.” It is for this reason 
also, and not merely because Jesus invites babes unto 
himself, that our baptismal liturgy for children con- 
tains the words of this text.. So while much must be 
said here on children, and many necessary explana- 
tions and admonitions relative to children, parental 
obligation, and Baptism are brought in, the great sub- 
ject of the text, embracing all these features and 
reaching far beyond them, is the great requirement 
of the Kingdom of our Lord — childlikeness. 

V. 18. The conjunction and connects this sec- 
tion with the one preceding, which treats of the rela- 
tion of husband and wife: “What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” There is a 
divine as well as a natural fitness of things in this. 
Children are a heritage of the Lord. Marriage was 
meant of God to produce children and thus multiply 
the race; fatherhood and motherhood are the crown 
of married life. The home was meant for children, 
to shelter and bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. The little word “and” suggests 
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these thoughts so necessary for our day and genera- 
tion. Woe upon these wives (we cannot say mothers!) 
and husbands, these unmarried scorners of marriage, 
these wicked landlords and others, who dare to despise 
these little ones! Matth. 18, 10. The incident of 
Christ blessing the children is frequently depicted as 
having taken place out of doors, but v. 10 and the 
close connection marked by “and,” as well as v. 17: 
“and as he was going into the way,” show us that 
Jesus was still in the house, and this helps us to under- 
stand how the disciples could readily, without Jesus 
at once detecting them, rebuke the mothers who 
brought their babes.— They brought. The subject 
is hidden in the verb xeoo¢gegov, or rather let us say it 
is so self-evident that it needed no special mention. 
Jewish mothers are meant, and the masculine attois 
points also to fathers. The imperfect tense really 
signifies “were bringing’; there was more than a 
mother or two, there was a procession of parents and 
possibly other relatives or friends. We do not know 
that Jesus invited them; in fact, if he had, we may 
well suppose that the disciples would not have inter- 
fered as they did. Had these mothers heard how Jesus 
spoke of children, Matth. 18? They surely felt that 
their babes were welcome to the Great Teacher. One, 
or more, with a correct intuition may have made the 
start with her babe, the rest following, so that Mark 
could write “were bringing.” The verb gQoopiqn is | 
used of the bringing of offerings; we might then say 
“they offered unto him little children.” A fine thought 4 
to apply to mothers now. The children were brought 
by being carried, for the word xadia, little children, 
means, according to Luke ta Beé~n, new-born babe babes, 
sucklings (Luke 1, 454; 1 Pet. 2, 2, the same word) ; 
note also that Jesus took them up in his arms. This 
absolutely excludes any understanding on the part of © 
these “little children” of what their mothers and Jesus 
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did for them. — The mothers brought their babes to | 
Jesus, that he should touch them. Matthew says 
that he should lay his hands on them and pray. This 
explains the word Mark (and Luke) uses. It is 
certainly wrong to imagine an expected magical touch; 
or that the word “touch” merely expresses the modesty 
of the request. If there had been any idea of magic 
or charming Jesus certainly would have rebuked it, 
and refrained from any action which might have been 
interpreted in so superstitious a way. _No; what these 
mothers wanted was perfectly right and legitimate, 
and Jesus did touch these babes, every one. (‘Their 
mothers requested for them a benediction from Je Jesus. 
The full form for such a benediction, as these women 
well knew from the religion of Israel, consisted of 
words of prayer and the act of touching or laying on 


the hand. (Gen. 48, 14). In Jesus these mothers 


recognized at least a great teacher, a worker of mighty 
miracles, a prophet sent of God. His prayers and 
benedictions they therefore supposed to be especially 
efficacious. And so they came to Jesus that his 
blessing might bring down the divine grace and favor 
in rich measure upon their new-born babes. What 


~ a fine exhibition of sanctified mother-love! Here cer- 
’ tainly is an example for all Christian mothers, whose 
) greatest care should be to secure for their new-born 
» babes, and this without delay, the great blessings and 
\ benedictions which God still offers through Jesus 


Christ. What a contrast those Jewish mothers form 
to all these present-day mothers, who find it too irk- 
some and unpleasant to take their children to God’s 
house, but drag them along to worldly pleasure-places 
for their own mere amusement. — And the disciples 
rebuked them, possibly in front of the house, after 
a few had obtained access to Jesus and were speaking 
with him and making known their intention. The 
“and” this time adds an unnatural fact; the action of 
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the disciples is certainly surprising. The verb used to 
express it is very strong, éxetivnoav, they threatened. 
Luke uses the imperfect tense, they were threatening, 
they continued to do it. We wonder why. Possibly 
because of solicitude for Jesus, to insure his rest; less 
probably because they were provoked to have their 
interesting talk on marriage and divorce interrupted. 
The answer of Jesus shows us, however, that some- 
thing more serious lay behind their action. They had 
forgotten, or failed to understand, what Jesus had said 
and done on a previous occasion, when he placed a 
child in their midst and spoke of the Father’s un- 
willingness to have one of these little ones perish. 
' (Matth. 18.) Whatever idea they had of the place of 


babes in the old covenant, the answer of Jesus plainly 


indicates that they had a false idea of the place in- 
tended for babes in the new covenant, the Messianic 
Kingdom Christ had come to establish. They over-7 
looked the fact that one of the great requirements of 
this kingdom is found in babes, such as they ordered 
away, and that these are therefore able to receive the 
blessings of this kingdom, which besides them only 
they who have been made like them can receive. 
Besser rightly states the thought of the disciples: 
“What good can these babes get by the touch of Jesus’ 
hands?” Not so the Lutheran Commentary when to 
the dislike of being disturbed by these mothers with 
their babes it adds that they thought the request of the 
mothers “inconsistent with the dignity of Christ” 
(Bengel) — of which there is no hint in Christ’s reply. 
In their wrong notions and actions on this occasion the 


disciples were the forerunners of all those who after- | 
wards withheld the divine gift and blessing of Baptism ) 


from children. Usually they first change the sacra- 
ment, so that it becomes nothing but an act of confes- 
sion and obedience performed by us, instead of an act 
of grace and bestowal performed by God. Naturally, 
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then, only adults, who can make conscious confession 
and render conscious obedience, seem fit subjects for 
Baptism. But all this is a human perversion; as in 
the case of the disciples, a human withholding where 
Christ extends and imparts. 

V.14. ’I8év — did he see the threatening gestures 
of one or more of the disciples, motioning the mothers 
with their children away? His eyes are sharp to 
watch the doing of all his servants, especially of his 
under-shepherds, pastors and teachers. He watches 
closely over these babes, which many affect to despise, 
nor will he have their helplessness taken advantage of. 
'Idav 5 ’Inootc, Jesus seeing — let it warn us in all our 
work with little ones! — He was moved with indigna- 
tion, jyavéxtnoev, a very strong word, used of Jesus 
only in this place. The babes were very small, but 
great was the displeasure of Jesus when the disciples 
dared to turn them away. The indignation, or anger, 
of Jesus was holy, without a trace of sinful passion, 
as the words he utters show. They are calm and 
measured, strong and direct, full of heavenly light and 

¢truth. Jesus utters them as the great Advocate of 

€children, opening his mouth for the dumb, out of 

‘ whose mouth by his grace he perfects praise. Bengel 
gives as the reason for his indignation the obstacle 
to his love raised by the disciples, and this obstacle 
his words are uttered to remove. So precious are they 
that it has been said, without them and the truth they 
express the Christian Church would be a different 
thing from what it is. According to Luke Jesus called 
his disciples to him. With shamed faces they entered 
‘the room; and here they who were the chosen apostles 
\received a rebuke before the humble mothers whom 
they had presumed to correct. 


Suffer the little children to come unto me. This 
opens wide the portals of the kingdom to new-born 
babes. Jesus utters a positive command which is still 
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in force today. He does not, however, say, Suffer them 
to bring the children to me; or, Suffer the children to 
be brought unto me; but changing the verb, he makes 
it, Suffer them to come unto me, *oxectda xgdc we (after 
the imperative “ete, permit, let). The implication is 
that children are ready to come and need only that. 
men let them. We daily see how children of tender 
age absorb the precious Gospel stories of Jesus and 
give their little hearts to him in faith, showing that 
indeed he is the children’s Savior. But Jesus, speak- 
ing of xudic who were feéen, too tiny to teach, pred- 
icates of them already this éoxeota xgdc ue. The affinity 
of little children for Jesus —if we may call it so — 
which we can see when they begin to absorb the 
teaching, is in in them from the beginning, not indeed 
because of any sinlessness, but for the very reason 
that they, too, are affected _by-sin, and Jesus is the 
Savior they need. As the flower in the garden 
stretches toward the light of the sun, so there is ol 
the child a mysterious inclination toward the eterna 
light. Have you never noticed this mysterious thing, 
that when you tell the smallest child about God, it 
never asks with strangeness and wonder, What or 
who is God? I have never seen him! — but listens 
with shining face to the words, as if they were soft, 
loving sounds from the land of home? or when you ‘ 
teach a child to fold its little hands in prayer, that it 
does this as if it were a matter of course, as if there 
were opening for it that world of which with longing 
and anticipation it had been dreaming? Or tell them, 
these little ones, the stories of the Savior, show them 
the pictures with the scenes and personages of the 
Bible — how their pure eyes shine, how the little 
hearts beat! This is what Jesus indicates with the 
mysterious words: ‘Of such is the kingdom of God.” 
Pank. In describing this receptiveness of children for 
the blessings of Christ, the very fact that they need 
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them because of their sinful and depraved condition 
must be brought out in unmistakable terms. The 
children which Jesus blessed were indeed Jewish 
children and therefore under the Old Testament 
covenant, although the sign of the covenant (circum- 
cision) was applied only to boys. Yet in the entire 
narrative Jesus lays no stress on these being Jewish 
children, but speaks of children in general. So also 
the Church has applied his invitation and assurance 
to children generally. — Forbid them not, ~#/0vete, do 
not be hindering or preventing, pres. tense —a pos- 
itive warning. Such forbidding is, when for any 
reason they are kept from Jesus, as the disciples tried 
to do. This forbidding refers not only to children 
old enough to hear about Jesus, but also to the newly- 
born. Beépos — child in the womb, then also a child 
just born. If these are not offered and brought to 
Jesus to receive his blessing, then are they forbidden 
to come to him. There is the same implication here 
as in the first command, namely that these little ones 
are ready to come to Jesus and receive something from 
him. Jesus thus forbids every obstacle which our 
reasoning about little children may raise against their 
coming to him. 


This direct and positive command would in itself 
be enough. But Jesus goes much farther, he gives 


/ us the great reason on which his command rests: 


, for of such is the kingdom of God. Let us not over- 
‘ look yée. “Of such,” tHv toodtwv, not todvwv here, sig- 


nifies a great class, and to this class the little children 
belong. Bengel says, that if the kingdom is of such, 
then with a special right the children must be counted 
in. They are the model examples of the whole class. 
If we want to know the character of the class, we 
must study the children. There is, however, some 
diversity among commentators as to what makes 
children eligible to the kingdom of God. Some content 
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themselves with a general reference to childlikeness, 
without defining this more closely. A few introduce 
innocence: “men of childlike mind and character 
childlike simplicity and innocence.” Dry- 
ander rejects the thought of innocence and peculiar 
childlike trustfulness, but he admits Schleiermacher’s 
peculiar idea that the child lives for the immediate 
present (Augenblick), yielding at once and completely 
to every new impression, and to this he adds, what is 
pointed out by many, simplicity and humility. Haas 
adds to these last two the child’s helplessness. Grotius . 
(Calov) of “‘obedient docility.”’ Better than all these 
definitions of the childlikeness here meant by Jesus 
is the one given by Noesgen: “receptive for ts 
blessing of Christ, willingly yielding to what he does.” ‘ 
Stellhorn gives this more fully, bringing out the real 
inwardness of this receptive condition: “It is not 
necessary for the Holy Ghost first to break the hard- 
ness of heart which is the inevitable result of a long 
life in conscious sin; wilful resistance which alone | 
prevents the regenerating and saving activity of the } 
Holy Ghost is not yet present in their hearts.’”’ — What 
' children are in their infant condition, ready and willing 
to accept the grace of God, adults must become through 
the gracious operation of God’s s Spirit. ‘He must work 
in us a receptive mind and heart, which he does 
through the means of grace, especially his Word, and 
then at once confers and imparts the gift of regenera- 
tion and justification, i. e. salvation. — By the king- 
dom of God is meant Christ’s spiritual kingdom of 
grace here on earth, the holy, Christian Church, the 
communion of saints, which is the portal to the king- 
dom of glory. — “Of such is the kingdom of God” — 
the kingdom of God is composed of such; all they who 
constitute the kingdom, who are in it, are of this kind. 
Frequently Christ’s words have been ta aken to mean 
that all children, merely by being children, are already 
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in the kingdom of God. This is generally done by those 
who deny original sin, or the total depravity of the 
whole human race, namely that whatsoever is born of 
the flesh is flesh, John 8, 6, imagining that children 
are by nature “innocent” and “pure”; also by those 
who refuse to baptize children at all, and by others 
who indeed are willing to baptize children, but deny 
the regenerating and saving efficacy or grace of Bap- 
tism. The opinion of the latter generally is that the 
atoning merits of Christ are imputed to all children 
from the very beginning of their lives without any 
means whatever. When Christ says, “Of such is the 
kingdom of God,” he indeed says that in his kingdom 
there are none except of this kind; but he does not 
say that all who are of this kind, by virtue of being 
so, are already from the start in his kingdom. So 
also when he says, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me,” he does not mean merely, They are already 
mine and already have all the blessings of the king- 
dom, therefore let them come to me. That would 

’ greatly reduce the blessing of coming to him. He 
means that they shall come to him, the King, to be 
received by him into his kingdom, to come in order 
to enter the kingdom and thus to obtain all its bless- 
ings. This reveals the sad mistake of all those who, 
thinking all children are already in the kingdom, 
make no further effort to introduce their children into 
the kingdom, but allow their receptive hearts to remain 
unfilled with the gifts of the kingdom, till gradually 
this receptiveness passes away and a worse condition 
results. As opposed to all such unscriptural views our 
Confessions have maintained that receptiveness is in- 
tended really to receive; that this receiving takes place 
( for children (infants) in Baptism, and for those of 
maturer years through the Word and Sacrament. We 
teach of Baptism “that it is necessary to salvation, 
and that by Baptism the grace of God is offered, and 


( 
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that children are to be baptized, who by Baptism, being 
offered to God are received into God’s favor; and we 
condemn the doctrine of those who affirm that children 
are saved without Baptism.” Augsb. Conf. “The 
kingdom of Christ exists only with the Word and 
Sacraments. Therefore it is necessary to baptize little 
children, that the promise of salvation may be applied 
to them, according to Christ’s command, Matth. 28, 19: 
Baptize all nations.” J. 173, 52. Our confession 
state that the Baptism of children is necessary, no 
that it is essential, so that every child that dies unbap- 
tized is simply lost. God indeed has bound us to Bap- 
tism, but he has not bound himself. Stier goes too 
far when the says that “self-evidently also unbaptized 
children are saved, since he who lets them die, bids 
them thus to come to him.”” We do conclude that un- 
baptized children are also saved, not however because 
this is self-evident, either because of their innocence, 
or because of their being already in the kingdom, but 
because of the great mercy of God of which he has 
assured us especially in regard to children, Matth. 
18, 14. This is our conclusion and only a conclusion, 
not a clear statement of the Word itself, for there is 
none such. Having bound us, but not himself, to Bap- 
tism, we conclude that God may well have ways and 
means other than Baptism, of which he has revealed 
nothing to us, for reaching such children and applying 
his grace and gifts to them. This, however, we do 
know that without such application no child can 
possibly enter the kingdom; for except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God, John 3, 4. 

V. 15 expresses a truth so important that it 
deserves the Verily. The King himself who is supreme 
in the kingdom of God here declares, I say unto 
you; his word shall stand as long as the kingdom 
itself stands. Christ’s statement is a negative one, it 
tells us who shall not enter into his kingdom. It thus 
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forms the counterpart to the preceding positive state- 
ment: “Of such is the kingdom of God,” emphasizing 
this, and showing that there are no exceptions. — 
_ Whosoever, applies to every man; we have here 
>a universal law of the kingdom of God. We decline © 
to interpret the aorist subjunctives: 6s av wih d€Enra 
ov wi} etoéA0n, of the future kingdom which Christ 

was about to establish; we prefer to apply them to all 
future time from that moment on, when men through 
the gracious blessing of the King already pressed into 
‘the kingdom. — Shall receive, 5éEnta, deserves special 
attention. Because we must receive, receptiveness or 
readiness to receive, is the all-important thing. We 
receive a gift; and such is the kingdom of God —a 
gift indeed. It is so great that there is no possibility 
of any man earning it.. A gift takes all the merit from 
us and gives it forever to God. We have, and are to 
have, nothing but emptiness, for God to fill; beggary, 
for God to replace with royalty; destitution, for God 
to exchange for abundance. — Even a babe can re- 
ceive; we need not reason it out, Jesus says so: shall 
receive as a little child, > xzaidiov. Two great facts 
are stated in one breath: that children receive; and 
that their receiving is the model and pattern for all our 
receiving. Instead of the little child becoming like the 
¢ adults, as we might reason, the adult must become as 
a little child in receptiveness if he would receive. That 
which makes the adult in this respect different from 
the child, must be removed; it is only a hindrance, an 
obstacle, a handicap, namely our doubting, our hesita- 
tion, our hardness, our perverseness, our wrong ways 
of thinking and reasoning, our everlasting inclination 
to work for salvation instead of receiving it gratis, 
our resourcefulness in ever trying to save ourselves 
instead of letting Christ alone save us. We must all 
become babes again in order to enter the kingdom. 
The world cries: Do not be a child! Jesus bids us: 
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Be a child again; be a child by my help! God has 
chosen the little things to confound the great ones of 
this world; he has not done so wilfully, arbitrarily, 
but wisely, because so only is salvation possible for us. 
He cannot take us in our pride, presumption,- false 
merit and holiness ; he « can take us only when stripped 
of it all like a very babe, utterly helpless, looking only 
and entirely to him and not to ourselves. Thus 4s 
xadiov — tv toovtwv; and in this sense “‘to take” is “to 
enter” the kingdom. Ov um, with the subjunctive (like- 
wise with the fut. indic:) is the strongest form of 
future negation; here it utterly excludes all who do 
not come as xaidia. Applying all this to Baptism, Seiss, 
Baptist System Examined, p. 335, is right: ‘Unless 
every Baptism is essentially an infant Baptism, it is 
no availing Baptism at all. The kingdom must be 
received as little children receive it; the man must 
be converted and become as a little child, or the king- 
dom of God is not for him.” Thus all the dreams of 
the Baptists are annihilated at the door of the king- 
dom. 

V.16. Mark alone uses the strong and expressive 
word évayzaiioduevos, having taken into bent arms, 
which Luther finely translates herzte sie, pressed them 
to his heart. He thus brings out in an intensified way 
the difference between his thoughts and those of the 
foolish disciples. Surely, they could not forget this 
act, which many a painting since has impressed upon 
the «vision of beholders. He does far more than the 
mothers asked; he is ever more generous and loving 
than we expect. Jesus, as Savior of babes, is our 
Savior indeed. — And blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them. Word and act combine. We almost 
envy those babes. But has not Christ left the same 
blessing for children, yea, for us all, in Holy Baptism, \ 
effective for all time, also for our little ones? In the 
sacrament too there is word and act, both Christ’s, 
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and none the less efficacious that he uses now the voice 
and act of his human servants. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


It is‘a good rule to follow in preaching: use the concrete 
in preference to the abstract. Here it would mean: speak of 
the child or the children in preference to childlikeness. — Open- 
ing words of a sermon on the text: My beloved children: —I 
use this name for you all this morning, because our Lord teaches 
us that there are only children in his kingdom, little children 
like you who have come here with your parents, and even littler 
ones, like the tiny brothers and sisters some of you have, which 
were made God’s children in Baptism; and big children, like 
you young people, fathers and mothers, old men and old women 
— yet all children still, with childlike faith letting him bless and 
take care of you. It is a wonderful thing indeed when we come 
to think of it: a whole kingdom full of children! And not this 
kind that grows up and becomes independent and self-sufficient, 
but this blessed kind which remains childlike and retains always 
that beautiful way peculiar to all true children, that they lie 
still, quietly and trustfully, in the arms of him who loves them 
and takes complete care of them now and always. — ‘ 


There Are None But Children in the Kingdom. 


I. Little children. 
II. Grown-up children. 


The Children’s Savior. 


I. He calls the children unto him. 

II. He rebukes all who keep children away from him. 
Ill, He wants us all to become and be children. 
IV. He has the fulness of his blessing for children. 


Richter builds his parts according to the pattern of in- 
version: 


The Children and the Kingdom. 


I. The Kingdom is for children. 
II. Children are for the Kingdom. 


The idea is that the Kingdom is for all who are childlike, hence 
also actual little children are for the Kingdom. In the text it- 
self this is reversed, for from the little children we older people 
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are to learn how to get into the Kingdom. So we prefer to re- 
verse the parts: 


I. Children are for the Kingdom. 
II, The Kingdom is for children. 


for part one use, for instance, the ideas of C, Armand Miller: 


A child welcomes love — looks up to parents (adoration as 
applied to God) —is trustful — believes the promises made to 
it —is receptive, takes gifts gladly and expects kindness (grace) 
—has no thought of earning or merit, but counts on the 
father’s power and love. And for part two, on us older people 
becoming like children, thoughts like these: The comfort of 
being a child again — when we feel our weakness and helpless- 
ness in battling with our foes, the devil, the world, and the 
flesh; when we lie crushed beneath our burdens and crosses, sick 
and faint and nigh unto death; when we reach the end of our 
own wisdom and let the wonderful providence of our great 
Father above follow its mysterious course in doing what is best 
for us in life and in death.—A suggestive treatment is the 
following: Recognition of the importance of children, on the 
one hand. The state, its schools, laws, etc. — On the other hand, 
the neglect of children. Some people think them a nuisance, 
want none, at most one. Moral, spiritual neglect. Look into 
our text: 


The Savior’s Thoughts About Children. 


I. His heart goes out to them. 

II. He opens his Kingdom for them. 
III. He makes them models for us all. 
IV. He gives them his greatest blessings. 


This is the Christian way to think of children, the Christian 
way to treat them. — While our baptismal liturgy quotes Christ’s 
word on children, we do not think this enough to justify the 
theme: The Baptism of Children: 1) The objections put forth 
by reason, v. 13; 2) The authority granted by Jesus, v. 14; 
3) The lesson which results for us all, v. 15. There will be 
room enough in the sermon for reference to Baptism without a 
theme centering on this Sacrament. — Langsdorff has the theme: 
“Suffer the Little Children to Come Unto Me!” which of course 
is highly distinctive of the text (color), and therefore excellent. 
But he slices this theme into three pieces in order to get his 
parts: 1) The little children; 2) Suffer them to come; 3) 
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Unto me. This method is used also by others. It is not to be 
commended, because it is too mechanical. Perhaps preachers re- 
sort to it because themes like this do not at once show other 
marks of cleavage. Yet a command like this naturally sug- 
gets reasons: Why does the Savior say this? At once we see the 
cleavage: there are those who would hold the children back — 
the Savior’s love prompts this word of his —the children need 
Jesus — there is a promise underneath this command — it even 
rests on a law of the Kingdom, for only childlike hearts can 
enter it. If thus you read the theme aright, as Jesus meant his 
own words with all their implications, you will have no trouble 
in finding parts. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Luke 9, 57-62 


We may sum up this Trilogy: the following of 
Christ must be unconditional. Putting it into a posi- 
tive instead of a negative form we may say: The 
Kingdom requires complete devotion. It does this at 
all times, not merely when we enter it. Christ must 
have, must always have, the whole heart. Too many 
hold back a corner of it; either they do not see how 
the Gospel-kingdom is such that a man must be in it 
altogether, if he is to be in it at all, or they allow their 
affections and hearts to be held by some ties which 
conflict with their complete devotion to the Master and 
his Kingdom. — Perhaps these three incidents actually 
occurred close together; at least they belong together. 
Matthew records the last two (8, 19-22). 

V. 57. Somewhere upon the road which Jesus 
traveled, either near the Lake of Galilee, or on the 
journey to Judea, an unnamed man approached him 
and his disciples. Luke uses only the indefinite ts in 
speaking of him; from Matthew we glean that he was 
eis yoowmatets, “one a scribe.” This is all we know of 
him, except his words and the conclusions we can base 
on these. In a way this man’s action was significant, 
for as a class the scribes, these students of the Law 
and Jewish traditions, were thoroughly opposed to 
Jesus. The Savior’s words and miracles must have 
made an impression upon this scribe’s heart for him 
to offer himself to Jesus. — Matthew reports that he 
addressed Jesus as “Master,” placing himself in the 
position of a pupil, who himself for his learning had 

been deemed a master by others. He comes with the 
(905) 


wt 
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unsolicited offer, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest. He means to say that he will cast his lot 
altogether with Jesus, that as a disciple he will follow 
the Master wherever he may go. Note the future 
tense dxodovdjow, expressing resolve. There are no 
restrictions whatever in the offer. It sounds altogether 
right. Jesus shall lead, he will follow. “Oxov av dxégxn, 
the futuristic subjunctive (Robertson 969): “wher- 
ever thou shalt go: — whatever the goal, he accepts 
it; whatever the length, difficulty, hardship of the way, 
he will enter upon it all. There are no ifs or ands of 
any kind. What better offer could anyone wish? There 
is not the slightest evidence that the man as he speaks 
is not sincere. Nothing indicates that he already be- 
longed to the larger circle of Christ’s followers, rather 
does it seem as if this is his first offer of allegiance. 
It is a mere fancy to suppose that this scribe was 
Judas Iscariot, for the records do not even hint that 
Judas was a scribe, or that he or any other person 
known to us by name is here meant. The offer this 
scribe makes resembles somewhat the promise of 
Peter: “Lord, whither goest thou? . . . Lord, why 
cannot I follow thee now?” John 138, 36-37; “I am 
ready to go with thee, both into prison and to death.” 
Luke 22, 33. This scribe evidently is not only ready, 
but too ready; his offer is not only complete, but too 
complete. He is like the seed which fell upon stony 
ground and grew up quickly, but was bound to disap- 
point, for it lacked root and could not endure the hot 
sun. His words sound very enthusiastic; they mark 
him as a man of sanguine temperament; we may call 
him an idealist. He serves as an example of quite a 
class of men, eager, ready, willing —a little hasty, a 
little superficial, a little thoughtless, or a good deal so. 
They see the sun shine and put off in a little skiff to 
cross the great waters, forgetting that the tempest 
will come, the waves rise, and hurl their frail vessel 
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to destruction. They see the soldiers on parade with 
fine uniforms and glittering weapons, and so they 
hastily join the army, forgetting the exhausting 
marches, the bloody battles, the graves, perhaps un- 
marked, in a far-off land. They are under the spell 
of a fine illusion which cannot last. It may seem 
cruel to disillusion them, but it would be a thousand 
times more cruel to let them go on and make havoc 
of their lives. — The reply of Jesus to the sanguine 
scribe is by no means a refusal to let him follow, as 
some have supposed. It is like so many of Jesus’ 
replies, not a simple answer such as we with our 
limited knowledge expect, but a reply which strikes 
at the heart of the matter, surprises us most likely, 
but always, when properly apprehended, satisfies us 
beyond expectation. Jesus here does not say, Come 
then and follow me! nor does he say, No; you cannot 
follow me! He omits the following for the moment, 
instead he illuminates the way upon which the follow- 
ing must be done. That indeed, as far as this 
enthusiastic scribe is concerned, is the decisive and 
necessary thing. He must see the way, he must see 
it clearly and correctly —then let him. talk about 
following. It is not a way bordered with roses: it is 
not a road through nothing but pleasant valleys. This 
idealist must see the realities; this enthusiast must 
come down to the hard facts; this sanguine tempera- 
ment must be tempered with commonplace soberness. 
The foxes have holes, and the birds of heaven have 
nests. Jesus uses a comparison from the animal 
world which is beneath us; this lifts into the strongest 
kind of contrast the homelessness of him who is the 
incarnate Son of God. A eds is a den, the home of 
its animal inhabitant; likewise the xataoxyjvwos (tent), 
or nest, a home for rest and shelter to its bird in- 
habitant. — But the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head, [lod tiv xzepodiv ziivy, subjunctive, most 
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likely because a deliberative direct question is implied, 
which, of course, would have this mode. Robertson. 
“Where to lay his head” is a description of what the 
hole is to the fox, the nest for the bird, and what a 
fixed, permanent, comfortable earthly home would be 
for Jesus. This now is not for him. He had no place 
where to lay his head, no house or piece of land he 
could call his own. Capernaum was indeed called his 
own city, and he spent considerable time there, but 
only in the house of his friends, whose ministrations 
here and elsewhere he willingly accepted. Luke 8, 2-3. 
But the picture of his poverty dare not be overdrawn. 
Jesus was no pauper; the depressing and crushing 
squalor of poverty was not the lot he chose. His 
necessities were always provided for; only at intervals 
inhospitality refused to entertain him, more frequently 
the stress of the multitude gave him no time to eat. 
The little band he led had at least a purse and a 
treasurer, and there must have been something in the 
purse, two hundred pennies at one time, something 
to give to the poor occasionally, and something also for 
Judas, the treasurer, to steal from time to time. The 
poverty of Jesus was great, yet not excessive. He was 
no mendicant monk, no ragged and emaciated beggar. 
(See the author’s His Footsteps, p. 42, etc.) —In re- 
ferring to his homelessness as contrasted with the 
lower creatures he calls himself the Son of man, but 
not to emphasize his humanity as against these 
other creatures. This is his name as the Messiah 
(Dan. 7, 18), the Son of God made flesh for our sakes, 
whose great concern is not earthly property, posses- 
sion, ease, honor, enjoyment, or anything of that sort, 
but the Kingdom and its spiritual and eternal blessings 
for men. Thus Jesus became literally poor that he 
might make us everlastingly rich. But what Jesus 
here says applies to the enthusiastic scribe. It would 
be too narrow an application to think that Jesus wanted 
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this scribe merely to forsake his earthly property and 
home, share Jesus’ poverty, and so live the rest of his 
days. Whether the zeal of this man would have been 
equal to this is really a secondary question. Jesus uses 
his own homelessness as an illustration of the path of 
all his true followers. Theirs is the life spiritual in- 
stead of the carnal; a life of eternal purpose and 
interests instead of temporal; a striving for heavenly 
treasures instead of earthly. As the King, so his sub- 
jects; as the Kingdom, so they that dwell therein. — 
Luke does not tell us whether the scribe turned away 
disappointed, or whether he took up the cross and fol- 
lowed the Savior. This omission, as also in the follow- 
ing two cases, is certainly intentional. It is like a 
great question raised before every reader of the narra- 
tive. Here is the path, all false glamor removed from 
it, the light of truth and reality shining over it. This 
very illumination is like an invitation: Such is the 
Son of man, and such the path upon which he leads — 
so come then and follow him! And the question in the 
omission concerning the scribe is this: If you were in 
his position, hearing this answer from Jesus, would 
you follow him? 

V. 59. The first it too fast; the second too slow. 
Some find a discrepancy between this narrative and 
that of Matthew, first because Matthew speaks of a 
disciple, while Luke does not; secondly, because 
Matthew puts the words “Follow me” after the denial 
of the request, and Luke before this denial. The man 
was a disciple, one who had begun to follow Jesus, 
and Luke himself indicates as much in his request, 
which a man unattached to Jesus certainly would not 
have made. The call to follow Jesus does not conflict 
with this, for this invitation is not used exclusively for 
such as had never before followed Jesus, but also for 
men who had been his disciples for a period of time. 
John 21, 19. As regard the second discrepancy, Mat- 
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thew as well as Luke reduces the narrative down to its 
briefest form; a fuller account, no doubt, would show 
that Jesus used the call to follow him twice, and how 
he came to do so. — This man then was a disciple, had 
been in the company of Jesus awhile, and had begun 
to learn of the Master. He had heeded the call to 
follow Jesus, and had conquered whatever at that time 
, might have deterred him. Now a new thing occurs 
to test him, and the old call, Follow me, takes on a new 
meaning because of a new obstacle. And if we are 
permitted to combine the call to follow Jesus now, 
with the duty which Jesus imposes in denying this 
man’s request, namely proclaiming the kingdom, the 
meaning of this call takes on more newness still. — 
What is in the way and makes this disciples hesitate 
he himself tells, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. The words plainly imply that his father 
had died. Baugher (Luth. Com.) follows a few others 
in supposing that the father was still alive, and that 
the son requested permission to go and take care of 
his aged father until his end, putting off following 
Jesus until then. This supposition is based on the 
assumption that Jesus is now asking him for the first 
time to follow, which is wrong according to both Mat- 
thew and Luke. The man’s father lay a corpse, and 
we may well take it that the sad news had just been 
brought. The son must have been deeply affected 
when he spoke to Jesus. The Jews generally buried 
without delay; if there was time enough, the same 
day a person died. The matter then had to be decided 
at once. Both natural affection and the duty towards 
parents enjoined of God prompted his desire to hurry 
home for the last service he could render his father. — 
Yet he is a disciple of Jesus; he has taken the Master’s 
word as the law of his life. He therefore does not 
decide for himself, but places the question before his 
Lord. Not that he has any doubts about it in his own 
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heart, far less, as has been suspected, that he has a 
bad conscience in the matter. On the contrary, we 
must give him credit both for his filial love and for his 
sincere faithfulness to his Master, whose authority he 
fully recognizes in asking, Suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. When he says “first” the implication 
is that Jesus is starting away and wishes him to go 
along. The disciple desires to remain in the Master’s 
company, and is thus placed in a strait betwixt two: 
love for the Master and the kingdom calls him in one 
direction — love for his father and filial duty call him 
in another direction. And the duty to go with Jesus 
is twofold, not merely to go and learn of’ him, but 
also to use now what he had learned, in “publishing 
abroad the kingdom of God.” We may well suppose 
that he deeply regretted that just at such a time his 
father’s death should occur. Things often seem to come 
entirely wrong for us. Circumstances seem to conspire 
against our noblest inclinations. We hesitate, we give 
way perhaps—and regret the mistake ever after- 
wards. 

V. 60. The answer of Jesus is clear, direct, 
decisive; not a trace of hesitation, not a thought of 
balancing between the two desires and duties: Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead; “es here followed 
by the acc. with the inf., tovs vexoovs baya. This word 
comes as a surprise —even now, showing that our 
hearts are not yet as fully in accord with Jesus and his 
way of thinking as they should be. We are still in- 
clined to put him, his kingdom, our duty to both into 
a subordinate place, we still feel that there are other 
considerations and duties sometimes just as important, 
yes, for the moment more important — which is al- 
ways a mistake; though, even as we write the words, 
we feel how we must make a special effort to believe 
them. Commentators are divided on the two tovs 
vexgovs; some take the first to mean the spiritually dead, 
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the second the physically dead (namely their own, 
éuvtov), which is the most natural interpretation and, 
therefore, the best; others take both words to mean 
the spiritually dead; and a few make a nonsensical 
paradox out of the saying, by taking both words in 
the sense of the physically dead. Jesus really lays 
down an axiomatic command for his disciples for all 
time. When the spiritually dead come to their end, 
putting their bodies into graves is a duty which need 
not exercise us greatly. Not that the disciples are 
forbidden in every case to help bury their relatives 
‘who die in unbelief, if circumstances are such that 
without injury they may join in such a duty. But 
burials of this kind are mere secular affairs, which 
people whose lives are devoted to secular affairs can 
attend to without us, whose supreme duties are con- 
cerned with spiritual affairs. We see thus how Christ- 
less associations have frequently as one of their great 
objects the burial of “their own dead,” and might very 
fittingly take as their motto the words of Jesus: 
“Leave the dead to bury their own dead”; for they all 
care nothing for the true life and him who is the Life. 
Our chief concern is always with this life and with 
him who grants it. Where the opportunity is gone to 
work in the interest of this life, our spiritual duty ends. 
It is certainly wrong when some ministers of the 
Gospel stand ready to bury almost any dead person; 
willingly work together with men and associations of 
men who omit Christ and the Gospel of grace in his 
blood from their principles and lives ; and doubly wrong, 
yea, a denial of Christ and a misleading of men, when 
they so preach the Gospel that a hope of salvation 
remains for the departed spiritually dead. Because 
this is true as regards the unbelieving dead generally, 
it is equally true when these dead belong to our own 
family circles — much as this may add to our natural 
grief. — But go thou and publish abroad the king- 
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dom of God (dtéyyeiie, keep doing it), Jesus here says, 
Help save those who yet can be saved! To publish 
abroad the kingdom of God is to spread the news of 
the kingdom of salvation which has come in Jesus 
Christ, our Savior. In the case of the disciple in the 
text this could only be a preliminary proclamation, 
such as Jesus sent out the Twelve and the seventy to 
make during his own ministry. The full proclamation 
in all the world, the preaching of his sacrificial death 
and this triumphant resurrection could not be ordered 
until Christ’s atoning work was done. But even the 
preliminary preaching was to extend as far as possible 
throughout the Jewish land (note 5.«).— These words 
of Jesus have been called harsh, and an effort has been 
made to remove this appearance of harshness. by point- 
ing to the danger of this disciple’s not returning to 
Jesus if once he went away to join his family in the 
burial of his father. He would thus become ceremon- 
ially unclean for seven days; he would find other 
secular duties pressing him to stay, such as the division 
of the inheritance; and the entire Jewish custom of 
mourhing, wailing, condolence (the mourning com- 
pany in Jairus’ house; that at the home of Martha 
and Mary after Lazarus’ burial) was anything but 
spiritually uplifting from the standpoint of Jesus. 
These considerations have their weight, but none of 
them is necessary to soften the supposed harshness of 
Jesus’ words, and the text nowhere even hints at them. 
The concern of Jesus is not in the mere absence of this 
disciple from his company, but in the whole principle 
involved in an absencé such as this would be, a for- 
saking of the necessary spiritual duty to attend to an 
unnecessary secular duty. The supposed harshness 
of the words of Jesus exists only for that foolish senti- 
mentality which so generally indulges itself in con- 
nection with funerals, covering everything with odor- 
ous flowers and soft, meaningless words, while blinking 
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the hard, harsh reality of death itself, and that which 
is worse than temporal death and separation, namely 
spiritual death and eternal damnation, when salvation 
has not been obtained. Let those who will accept such 
deceitful sentimentality as balm for their grieving 
hearts. The manly, truthful, bracing words of Jesus 
are better than all deceitful sentimentality and gen- 
tleness. With his father dead, in the way the words 
of Jesus intimate, there was no better balm for the 
son’s sore heart than the blessed work of publishing 
abroad the kingdom of God. How many a grieving 
heart has been blessed, comforted, strengthened, and 
filled with Christian joy by following the call of Jesus 
in work for his kingdom, bringing the Gospel of true 
comfort to others, or in Christian love alleviating their 
bodily necessities ! — Did this disciple follow the Lord’s 
call? Luke does not tell us, and thus leaves the ques- 
tion for every reader: What would you have done if 
you had been in this disciple’s place? To us it seems 
as if he remained with Jesus and published abroad 
the kingdom. 

V. 61. The first is too fast, the second too slow, 
the third too conditional. Kai, does not combine this 
narrative with the former because of a special similar- 
ity, but like the xai at the head of the first narrative 
merely links the story which follows to the one which 
precedes. Concerning the man here introduced we 
know only what we gather from his own words. He is 
evidently not a disciple, but inclined to become one. 
While his offer, I will follow thee, and his respectful 
address, Lord, in themselves sound well enough, the 
added request, which is really a condition, changes 
this: But first suffer me to bid farewell to them that 
are at my house. He says “my house,’ and must 
then have owned a home. We do not know whom he 
had left there; he wants to bid farewell toic cic tov ofxdv 
ov, which may refer alike to his family, friends, or 
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servants. Note that eic is here used entirely without 
the idea of motion; comp. Robertson 536. He reminds 
us of young Luther intending to enter the monastery 
at Erfurt and inviting his friends for a farewell feast. 
They tried their best to dissuade him when they learned 
his intentions, but his strength of character and the 
firmness of his resolve was such that, mistaken in his 
decision though he was, he carried it out in spite of his 
friends. But this man evidently would run too great 
a risk to venture back to his house and friends, tell 
them of his intention to leave them all in order to go 
with Jesus as his pupil, and thus bid them an affec- 
tionate farewell. Let us honor him for his friendship 
and love, but let us note at the same time that even 
such humanly noble affections may lead away from 
the kingdom of God or prove a bar to our entering 
it.— The answer of Jesus is again axiomatic, and at 
the same time figurative: No man, having put his 
hand, etc. Here is a general truth which cannot be 
denied. It applies to this prospective disciple as well 
as to every other person in any way like him, especially 
those who are ready to accept the kingdom condition- 
ally. The man who puts his hand to the plow and 
looks back is usually pictured by commentators as 
drawing crooked furrows, and one even draws atten- 
tion to the awkward ancient plows which demanded 
great care in handling properly. Noesgen thinks the 
ploughman’s looking back means his longing for the 
past joys of the harvest and the sweet winter’s rest. 
But these interpretations of the figure fall short of 
the point to be illustrated. Jesus speaks of one who 
is not fit for the kingdom of God. A man glancing 
back occasionally can still plow, even though he draw 
crooked furrows and bungle the work; so also can a 
man whose thoughts keep going back to past easy 
days. The illustration which Jesus uses shows us a 
man who cannot plow at all; his hands indeed hold the 
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plow handles, but his eyes are altogether somewhere 
else, namely behind him (fiéxa, the attention directed 
to one point, and this behind him). As Jesus is speak- 
ing of a man entering his kingdom, we must think of 
a man just laying his hands on the plow for the first 
‘time. He is not an expert, an old practical hand, able 
to plow with his eyes shut, but a mere beginner. He 
cannot possibly plow with his eyes turned back, he 
cannot draw even a crooked furrow. This illustration 
has a touch of humor in it; a man learning to plow 
with his hands attempting to go in one direction, 
while his eyes go in the opposite direction, only makes 
himself ridiculous. Jesus does not say that the plow- 
man looks back at some particular thing behind him, 
he merely looks back, in the opposite direction from 
the one in which he ought to look. No matter what 
the thing is behind him at which he looks, the effect 
is always the same as far as the plowing is concerned. 
This figure aptly illustrates a divided heart, the at- 
tempt to follow Christ and yet stay with the world, to 
grasp the kingdom and to enjoy the world at the same 
time. —It cannot be done; whoever tries it is not 
fit for the kingdom of God, «iidetos, well placed, 
adapted, suitable, which does not refer to a moral, 
meritorious fitness or self-adaptation of the sinner to 
enter the kingdom of grace, but,to that inward oppo- 
sition of the heart, that attachment to the world which 
often persists in spite of the gracious drawing of Jesus 
and the Gospel, and will not be overcome. It does not 
make so much difference to what part of the worldly 
life the heart looks back with longing, unable to live 
without it, the effect is always the same — not fit for 
the -kingdom. Every condition to which a man would 
have Jesus assent before giving him his heart is a fatal 
looking back. The man in the text who could not give 
up his friends completely when he stood in the presence 
of Jesus with those friends absent, could far less give 
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up those friends’ when standing in their presence and 
Jesus absent. The thing has been tried often enough. 
Baugher tells of the experience of missionaries in India 
with new converts. Their parents plead with tears 
and threats that they be not baptized. Failing in 
this they ask at least one parting visit before the Bap- 
tism be administered. This seemingly reasonable re- 
quest once conceded, the convert is lost to Christianity, 
never, or seldom, returning from the charm and power 
of the old pagan home control. Paul therefore writes: 
“This one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark of the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3, 13-14. 
Hos. 10, 2. — Did this man follow Jesus after hearing 
the» word? Again no answer in the sacred record, 
and the question returned to us, for each one, putting 
himself in this man’s place, to answer. We think that 
the word of Jesus, so clear and strong, so illuminating 
and convincing, bore its proper fruit when first spoken 
to that one hearer, as it has borne much fruit in un- 
numbered cases since. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


There is no question about the outward division of this 
text, nor is it difficult to find its unity. The preacher’s task 
is mainly one of formulation. We may sum up the text in the 
theme: 


Christ’s Kingdom Requires Complete Devotion. 


I. Enthusiasm deep enough. 
Il. Affection high enough. 
Ill. Willingness true enough. 


Really the text shows three negatives, namely faults or mistakes, 
which our outline aims to turn into the corresponding positives. 
—Of course, the negative form may be retained, if only the 
preacher understands that he must not preach a lot of don’ts. 
Let him make the positive points sufficiently strong, and then he 
may formulate like this: 
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Make No Mistakes in Trying to Follow the Master! 


I. Be not too fast —count the cost! II. Be not too slow — place 
Jesus first always! JII. Do not try a half —only the whole 
heart will do. 


Another way with a negative text is to combine each nega- 
tive with its positive mate: 


What Kind of a Heart Does the Kingdom Require? 


IT. One superior to earthly pay. 
II. One’ superior to earthly grief. 
III. One superior to earthly love. 


The text really deals with the idea of fitness and un- 
fitness for the Kingdom. By nature we are all unfit. Any 
fitness by which we come into and stay in the Kingdom is the 
work of Christ and his grace and Word. 


Are You Fit for the Kingdom? 


You can tell by taking a look 1) At the holes of the foxes and the 
nests of the birds; 2) At your own father’s grave; 3) At the 
man who would learn to plow with his eyes turned behind him. 
The positives are sufficiently implied in this outline, but be sure 
to use them. — Karl Gerok is all negative, yet his ideas are good 
if we take care of the other side: 


Let No Obstacle Keep You From Jesus! 


I. The world’s treasures and enjoyments. 
II, The world’s griefs and cares. 
III, The world’s friendships and companionships. 


Zapff has the idea of steps that carry us into the Kingdom: 
1) a well considered step; 2) a firm step; 3) a straightforward 
step. — Several outlines have been offered with the word “three” 
in them: “three obstacles,” “three lessons,” ete. Some homileti- 
cians let such themes pass. We reject them, because they really 
express no unity, and because a better formulation can be se- 
cured with very little effort. Homiletics is the art of finding a 


better way in many points. Excellence is in always choosing 
the better way. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Matthew 10, 24-33 


This pericope presents the final requirement of the 
Kingdom in this seriés of texts, namely fearless con- 
fession. Confession has been mentioned before, it is 
always the proper expression of faith. But here the 
world before which confession must be made is taken 
account of, its wicked opposition, the danger resulting 
for the confessors, and the fearlessness with which 
they must face their foes. A believing Church is a 
confessing Church, therefore an opposed Church, often 
enough a suffering Church, but always a victorious 
and at last a triumphant Church. Compare the 
parallel passage Luke 12, 2-9. 

This text is part of the charge of Christ to the 
disciples when he sent them on a preaching tour. But 
far from being limited to that time and occasion, 
Christ’s words have a universal application for all time; 
and this not only for the messengers and ministers of 
the Gospel, who still carry forward the work once 
members of his Church who confess his | name before 
men, stand behind the proclamation of his. Word, and 
therefore share the tribulations and _ persecutions 
which result. % 

V. 24. Our text continues the chapter on the 
persecutions which the disciples as heralds of the king- 
dom must expect. How self-evident, how natural in 
fact it is that Christ’s ministers should be persecuted. 
They are pupils, and he is the teacher; they_are_serv- 
ans (bond-men), and he is their lord and owner ; they 
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is the master or head of the house. These three state- 
ments describe the relation of Christ’s disciples to him, 
their Lord and Savior, and this relation is the same 
for all believers. There is an intimate bond of union — 
between Christ and his own. The figure of the bond- 
servant shows that he literally owns us; that of the 
household, that we are actually related to_him, as 
children to a father; that of the pupil, that his mind, 
doctrine, principle, and wisdom are willingly absorbed 
by us. (A threefold cord binds Christ and us together 
in such a way that we cannot be separated from him. ) 
— As far as the pupil is concerned and his work of 
learning from the teacher, his highest.aim is to be 
as his master, especially in this case, where far more 
than intellectual learning is meant. “Let this mind 
be in you,” writes St. Paul, ‘““which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” Phil. 2, 5. And Jesus himself said: “Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” Matth. 11, 29. “For I have given 
you an example that ye should do as I have done to 
you.” John 13,15. “Ye should follow his steps,” 
1 Pet. 2, 21. “He that saith he abideth in him ought 
himself also so walk, even as he walked.” 1 John 2, 6. 


== V..25. ‘O do0i0¢ wc xth. continues the sentence with- 


out reference to doxetov, which would really require a 
second dative: xal (dgxetov) tH dovd@. In the case of an 
ordinary teacher his pupils frequently go beyond him, 
but never so in the case of Christ. “As his master” 
is purposely used because far more than intellectual 
requirements are meant; these pupils, all disciples, are 
learning to become Christlike in mind, heart, and life. 
As far as the master of the house is concerned, Christ 
holds that position forever, for God “gave him to be 
the head over all things to the Church.” Eph. 1, 22; 
and we are to “grow up into him in all things, which 
is the head, even Christ,” Eph, 4, 15; in all things he 
has the pre-eminence, Col. 1, 18; in fact “we are mem- 
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bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,” Eph. 
5, 30; and “Christ is all, and in all,” Col. 3, 11. — This 
intimate bond and union between Christ and all his 
true followers is certainly a precious, comforting 
thing, but here it is brought forward for a different 
purpose, namely that because of this_relation..we.can- 
not expect to be above rist, in the sense of his 
hoMieNer ohio ee and the persecution 
which he suffered from his enemies. We cannot expect 
a better lot than the one which befell him. — What 
that lot is Jesus describes in stating that most vicious 
and malicious slander which his enemies hurled at him 
in their blind, satanic hate, when they called the 
master of the house Beelzebub. We know that the 
Pharisees actually said: “He casteth out devils 
through the prince of devils,’ Matth. 9, 34; 12, 24; 
also: Thou “hast_a devil,” John_8,.48. Some com- 
mentators think that Jesus here refers only to these 
wicked slanders, arguing that if he was a tool of the 
devil, Beelzebub must have dwelt in him and controlled 
him completely, so that this slander virtually called 
him Beelzebub. But there is no reason why we should 
not take Christ’s word exactly as it stands. The men 
who went so far as to call him a tool of Beelzebub 
needed only one step more, actually to call him Beelze- 
bub, although the occasion when they did this is not 
set down for us in the sacred record. Meyer rightly 
accepts the words of Christ as they stand. Beedtepovi 
(lord of the dwelling) is the name Baal-zebub (the 
Ekronite “god of flies’) as the Jews in ridicule changed 
it, making it mean “god of dung” (which however is 
zebel). Zebul means “dwelling,” lord of this lower 
world, “prince of the power of the air,” Eph. 2, 2, and 
taking up his “dwelling” in human bodies, Matth. 
12, 45. There is a correspondence between the name 
Christ gives himself, cixodeonétys, “the master of the 
house,” and this meaning of the name his haters ap- 
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plied to him, Beelzebul, “master of the dwelling.” . As 
the Ekronite god was applied to by King Ahaziah to 
cast out his disease, so the Jews taunted Jesus with 
using the same idol power to cast out demons. Idols 
and demons had a close connection, 1 Cor. 10, 20-21; 
and Beelzebul was thought to be the foul prince of 
both. See Fausset, Bible Cyclopedia, comp. also Zahn. 
« —But Christ and his followers shall not be treated 
») altogether alike. The Master is ever greater than his 
disciples, and this greatness in a measure restrained 
his enemies. His followers lack that, also his sinless- 
ness, his perfect wisdom, his mastery of every situa- 
tion. They shall make mistakes, they shall fall into 
many a fault and sin. In this sense they shall never 
be ‘‘above” their Master, and therefore how much 
more shall they be called Beelzebub by their perse- 
cutors. When John Huss was led to his death by 
fire he had to wear a tall cap painted over with hideous 
demons. 

V. 26. Here is the strong comfort which all the 
true servants and followers of Christ have when the 
bitterness of persecution comes upon them. This 
comfort is framed in the threefold injunction: Fear 
not. There is reason to fear; we shall be inclined to 
fear; but Jesus does not merely tell us not to fear — 
he actually removes the cause for’fear. Fear them 
not therefore, ctv, uses what he has just said as a 
reason why the disciples should not fear; they are so 
closely connected with him that they must share his 
lot — therefore, let them not fear. But a number of 
other reasons press for consideration (vée). The first 
is the victorious course of the Gospel—the things 
he has said to them cannot be suppressed. There is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; and hid, 
that shall not be known. A proverbial saying, with 
a rhythmic repetition for emphasis. It expresses a 
general truth based on the consciousness of an all- 
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seeing, just God, who will bring all mysteries to light. 
A thing may be ~exahvunévov, covered up by men, and 
it may actually be xevatév, really hidden; nevertheless 
the cover shall be removed, dazoxaivetioetu, and the 
thing shall be known, yvootjoeta. Jesus used this 
saying on other occasions; its bearing must be ascer- 
tained from the connection in which it is used. 

V. 27. Here we see that Jesus by that which 
is covered means what I tell you in darkness, and by 
that which is hidden, what ye hear in the ear. The 
darkness acts as a cover; what is whispered in the ear 
(Bengel: one ear) is successfully hidden. Jesus speaks 
then of his Gospel, namely of the entire course of in- 
struction which he gave his disciples. Much of this 
was given in private; Jesus frequently took his dis- 
ciples apart from the multitude, and they, when they 
were alone with Jesus, asked him many things; and 
there were some things especially which he ordered 
them to keep to themselves, because at the time they 
could not fully and properly understand them, and 
were therefore unfit to tell them, until fuller knowledge 
came to them. But all these things, in the words of the 


proverb, however covered _and hid for.a_time, could / 


not remain so — were bound to be revealed and known. | 
Men might try to hush them up, prevent the Word of | 
Jesus, his precious Gospel, which Jesus at first so care- 
fully gave into the keeping of his disciples, from 
spreading abroad,—they would not succeed. Jesus 


has in mind this one thought: the Gospel cannot be | 
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quenched. This is what he wants the disciples to know 
and understand thoroughly, and so, with an inward 
assurance which overcomes and casts aside all fear, 
proclaim the triumphant message of Christ. — Was it 
delivered to them under cover of darkness, in privacy, 
speak ye in the light, of publicity, before all the 
world. Was it whispered to them in the ear, and so 
hidden only, in their minds and hearts, proclaim 
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upon the housetops and let it be known by all men. 
The aorist imperatives sixate and xnevEote are stronger 
than the present. The flat-roofed oriental houses were 
fine places for a crier to stand and publish news to 
the crowds below in the streets. Oriental mysteries 
were kept veiled; esoteric knowledge in many idol- 
atrous cults was handed down under seal of secrecy 
from one devotee to another; Freemasonry still swears 
its members to eternal silence under gruesome penal- 
ties. These try to hide themselves under cover of 
darkness and secrecy; they too shall be revealed and 
made known —to their confusion. But the message 
of Christ, while confined to a few in the beginning 
for natural reasons, unlike these cults which need 
mystery, secrecy, and darkness for their very existence, 
is in its very nature a thing of light and publicity, 
and though hated and fought against by many, it 
shall, together with those who joyfully, fearlessly 
proclaim it, prevail. 

V. 28. The second cause for fearlessness is the 
limited power of.theix.foes. As they shall fail in sup- 
pressing the Word of Christ, so they shall fail in in- 
juring Christ’s followers beyond a narrow limit. And 
be not afraid of, “oi ui) gofndite axd — the same verb 
as in the injunction, Fear not, only with the preposi- 
tion instead of the simple accusative; indicating a fear 
which causes one to flee from what is feared. —In a 
way there is cause for such fear, for seeking safety in 
flight, for the foes of the disciples are they which 

» kill the body (4dxoxteivw means to kill, to take out of 
life). Let Stephen whom the Jews stoned to death 
serve as an illustration. This is terrible enough, a 
/ power never to be underrated, which at times has been 
‘ exercised to the limit of human effort, till the arms 
_ of the executioners grew weary, and their swords dull. 
) Alas, it has terrified many Christians of little faith, 
| and to escape death they have denied the faith. And 


~/ 
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there were others even more faint-hearted and weak- 
kneed, who denied long before blood was even men- 
tioned or thought of. — But what is this worst thing 
men can do? “Kill the body,’’ but are not able to 
kill the soul. 26ue and wx are contrasted; the body 


can be cut off from its bodily life, but not the soul of © 


the Christian, which has the spiritual life in it, from 
that life, by the hands of men. As between the two, 
the soul with its priceless life outranks the body and 
its earthly life altogether. To lose the body is to lose 
little; to lose the soul is to lose all. When then the 
followers of Christ meet their bitterest foes, these 
with their most vicious and wicked hatred can never 
reach beyond this poor body and its little span of 
earthly life — and they cannot touch even that as they 
may decide, Jesus presently adds.— But Christ re- 
members that so many of his disciples are fearful and 
of little faith (Matth. 8, 26). It is not enough in order 
to remove their fear, to point to the causelessness of 
it. He must take stronger medicine — namely the fear 
of God to drive out all fear of men: but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell. We see no convincing reason why the word 
fear, gofeiote, should be taken in any other sense in 
this place than in the other three places in this text, 
one of which indeed has the 426, but the others not. 
If gopéoux: is used with reference to the killing of the 
body as a terrible thing, we certainly cannot alter the 
meaning of this verb to something less than downright 
fear when the destruction of soul and body together 
in hell, a thing infinitely more terrible, is spoken of. 
Besser and others understand the devil as the one to 
be feared, but he is only one of those foes of ours 
whom we are not to fear, but to resist, for then he 
will flee from us, 1 Pet. 5,9. He also has no unlimited 


<x 
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power to destroy our bodies and souls in hell. God_is.... 


here meant. But the fear here set before us is not 
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that childlike fear and reverence which is the proper 
motive for filial obedience to his will, but that terrify- 
ing fear of his holy, burning indignation and wrath 
which would have to come over us if we yielded to 
the fear of men and denied his Word and will. His 

rath destroys body and soul in hell. ‘Who knoweth 
he power of thine anger? even according to thy fear, 
so is thy wrath.” Ps. 90, 11. The Baptist asked the 
Pharisees and Sadducees: “Who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come?” Matth. 3, 7. This 
dreadful fear is indeed not the Christian’s motive for 
obedience, nor is it so spoken of here; it is not in the 
Christian’s heart at all while he faithfully serves God. 


. {It is that fear which fills the heart of men opposed to 


A 


God, which will dreadfully overwhelm them at last. 
The words of Jesus have this sense, If you, my dis- 
ciples, are going to be moved by dread of terrible 
consequences, dread not men who can only kill the 
body, but dread an almighty and allholy God who can 
destroy soul and body in hell. Pank applies this in © 
his sermon as follows: ‘‘Here is a son who lies to his 
, father, his teacher, his employer. Why does he lie? 


| He is afraid of the consequences of the truth before 
/men. But the consequences of the untruth before God 


he does not fear! . . . Here is a company in which 
faith and religion are ridiculed and laughed at. You 
sit silent, laugh also, not because in your heart you 
think as they do, but — because you fear the condem- 
nation of a few shallow fellows, you fear men. Behold, 
you have escaped the condemnation of men, but an- 
other condemnation has already been recorded against 
you; do you want to hear it?’’ — In hell, év yeévvy, 
really “valley (of the son, or the sons) of Hinnom” 
(an unknown man), who probably owned property in 
the valley south and west of Jerusalem, where the 
idolatrous Canaanites burned their children in sacri- 
fice to Moloch. This valley the Jews used for the 
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burning of cadavers and offal, and thus came to employ 
the name for the abode of the damned, i. e., hell. — 
Now follows a third reason why Christ’s disciples 
should know no fear of men in following Christ, con- 
fessing and preaching his name. 

V. 29. God’s special providence is over Christ’s 
disciples. Two sparrows for the very smallest coin, 
a farthing, and the smallness doubly emphasized by 
using the diminutive both times: two little sparrows 
for one little farthing, the tenth part of a drachma. So 
insignificant, of such little value is a sparrow. But the 
great Father in heaven, your Father, watches over 
them every one so carefully that not one falls (dead) 
to the ground without his permission and will. — The 
smallness of the sparrow suggests something exceed- 
ingly small belonging to us, a hair of our head. The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. It is said 
that a human head carries on an average about 140,000 
hairs. Why should these be numbered? What dif- 
ference does it make if we lose one? So complete and 
minute is the providential care of the Father for his 
children that it extends to the very hairs of their 
heads, not one of which, like the apparently insignif- 
icant sparrow, shall fall to the ground without his 
permission and will. — What a tremendous reason. for 
the abolition of all fear: Fear not.therefore:~ No 
need of the particle yée in the sentence which draws 
the grand conclusion from the lesser to the greater, 
yea, from the least to the greatest (almost): Ye 
are of more value than many sparrows. ‘Yueis is 
last; little sparrows again; diagégete with the gen., ye 
are more distinguished, excellent. — This is a complete 
answer to every thought of fear on the part of the 


disciples. Their foes might indeed persecute, even kill \ 


them bodily, but not a hair of their heads could they 
touch, to say nothing of the body itself and its life, 


— 
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without God’s permitting it; and he as their Father 
could’ and would permit nothing but what was both 
best for them and the kingdom, and conducive to his 
glory and honor. If he governed so _completely the 
animal world, and the tiniest thing ‘in jhuman life, a 
hair of the head, he would certainly rule in the midst 
of his enemies when these interfered with the work, 
tranquillity, and progress of his kingdom. But there 
are many glorious conclusions we can draw from these 
statements of Christ; the only trouble is that our faith 
hesitates to accept them, rest on them, and act on them 
.as it should. If we were more trustful, we would be 
} less fearful. 

Now follows a glorious promise, Vv. 382. ““There- 
fore,” ov, here draws a general conclusion from the 
foregoing argument and elaboration. The idea of fear 
is here exchanged for that act which fear is likely to 
prevent or modify, ouoroyjoet év guot Eungosdev tov avdeanov, 
showing that all through Jesus had this act, the car- 
dinal one in the Christian’s and the phoncheraen ek 

“and work, in mind. ‘Ouoroyéo év—=to make a con- 
fession regarding some one,” here, however, a con- 
fession which identifies with Christ (éwotoyéw, to say 
the same thing) ; the év is due to the Aramaic, Robertson. 
Nothing is said now of what such a confession may 
cost; all that is understood from the foregoing words 
on the fear of men. It may cost even life itself, 
especially for the heralds of the Gospel, the pastors: 
and leaders of the churches. It is bound, in any case, 
to cost something, for the world is ever around us 
with its sneers and slurs, its silent, if not open, opposi- 
tion, its many ways of showing its hatred and dislike 
of confessing Christians. — But he who shall be found 
faithful, putting away fear and trusting thesMaster 
who is over him, him will I also confess before my 
Father which is in heaven. The future sénodoyjow 
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refers to the last great day. Then will Jesus identify 
himself with us, i. e. acknowledge us as his very own; 
and this before his Father in the heavens — his Father, 
pointing to his greatness and glory, in the heavens, 
embracing the whole heavenly world, all the inhab- 
itants of which shall hear the blessed words. All be- 
lievers are confessors, and only unconscious faith, as 
in babes, does not actually confess; but even babes 
have been slain as belonging to God’s people. The con- 
fession Christ promises his confessors is not some 
peculiar acknowledgment he shall make of them be- 
fore the Father, but that blessed one which we know: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
Matth. 25, 31. — But there is a reverse to this glorious 
promise. Whosoever shall deny me before men. In 
the first statement we have otis éuohoyyoe:, a fut. indic., 
here, however, in the same sense Gots Goviontat, an aor. 
subjunctive, and without the « that often appears; 
this subj. is futuristic: “shall deny.” Comp. Robert- 
son. Deny —as Peter denied, saying he knew not the 
man; as others denied during the ten great persecu- 
tions, when to save their lives they sacrificed to idols 
or to Cesar; as ever more and more deny him, by 
turning from the Savior, the Gospel; and the Church 
which in true faith they once confessed, or by failing 
to confess, defend and suffer for the truth which they 
hold, when it is assailed. Alas, there are many such 
and they often take their denial as a light thing, 
threatening no serious consequences. — But Jesus has 
set the seal of doom upon it: him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven. We know the 
words of that denial from Jesus’ own lips: “I never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 
Matth. 7, 23. Confusion, dismay, consternation, 
eternal misery will fall upon all whom Christ thus 
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denies. — So much depends upon our confessing Christ 
before men. His confession, or denial, of us, shall be 
the reflection and echo of ours. God strengthen us all 
and make us fearless confessors to the end. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The real subject of this text is not merely confession, but 
a summary of the chief motives for confessing. The moment 
we perceive this, we have an outline for the sermon: 


Christ’s Kingdom Demands a Fearless Confession. 


I. For Christ’s sake, to whom we belong. 

II. For the Gospel’s sake, which we must proclaim. 
III. For the world’s sake, which we must overcome. 
IV. For the Father’s sake, who shall protect us. 

V. For our own sake, whom Christ is to confess. 


The supreme motive for confessing Christ is doubtless the de- 
sire to have him confess us at the last day. We may pivot the 
sermon on that vital point: 


Do You Want Christ to Confess You at the Last Day? 


I. Then remember you are not above him-now. 
II. Then conquer all fear of men now. 
Ill. Then joyfully confess him now. 


The motives for confession may be treated in another way. 
Certain things must be faced, they are painful, but we are 
ready to do that. Certain things may be expected; that draws 
us, and makes us happy. 


Does It Pay to Confess? 


I. It may not look so. You will share your Master’s 
fate—-men may even assail you — denial will 
seem more profitable by far. Yet all these de- 
terrents are deceptive, and we must see their 
falseness. 

II. But it always is so. It is glorious to be like the 
Master — sensible to fear God instead of men — 
right to expect the Gospel to win — safe to rely 


on divine providence — blessed to be confessed 
by Jesus at last. 
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How Christ Helps Us to Confess. 


I. He removes our fears. 
II. He strengthens our faith. 
Ill. He proffers us his promise. 


The Noble Act of Confessing Christ. 


I. It is noble to conquer fear. 

II. It is noble to voice conviction. 
III. It is noble to be like the Master. 
IV. It is noble to stand approved at last. 


The negatives are easy to supply. Who wants to feel, to be, 
and to be branded at last, as ignoble? 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


John 10, 23-30 


The four texts set for the four last Sundays of the 
church year, as may be expected for this season, are 
eschatologic in character, and may be arranged under 
the general heading, The Consummation of the King- 
dom. The purpose of the last text, however, is a dual 
one; it is intended for: one thing to close the entire 
church year, and for another to serve as a message 
for the Totenfest, the festival of the dead, celebrated 
in Germany and elsewhere. The main theme and pur- 
pose of each of the four texts, aside from other great 
thoughts contained in them, may be set down as fol- 
lows: 1) Eternal life; 2) The resurrection and the 
judgment; 8) The eternal reward of grace; 4) The 
great closing admonition, Be ye ready! 

In taking up the first of these texts it is a wise 
suggestion that we do not only make use of the usual 
oratio and meditatio, but also read, play, and sing 
some of our beautiful hymns on Jesus the Good Shep- 
herd and the blessed condition and the glorious hope of 
his sheep. This suggestion could and should be fol- 
lowed in approaching other texts; it will attune our 
hearts to the divine message, put us in the proper 
frame of mind to receive the blessed truths we are to 
convey to others, and enrich our own spiritual lives. 
The great point of our text, considering its position in 
this series, we find in the words of Jesus concerning 
his sheep: “I give unto them eternal life.” By this 
life we understand the possession we have already 
here on earth, a possession, however, which shall never 
end, for it is eternal life, wherefore Jesus also adds; 

(932) 
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“They shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them 
out of my hand.’’ — The twenty-second verse does not 
belong to the text, neither does the thirty-first. This 
means that the historic setting of the text, the nar- 
rative feature of it, is to be omitted or at least thrust 
into the background. We are not concerned with the 
time, the place, the action of the Jews in treating Jesus 
as a blasphemer, but chiefly with the words of Jesus 
as they apply to us. So much for the limitations of the 
text. Nevertheless, it is well no know that the dialog 
recorded in our text was spoken at the feast of the 
dedication, a festival ordered by Judas Maccabeus, 
B. C. 167, in commemoration of the cleansing and 
rededication of the Temple after its profanation by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This festival was celebrated 
annually for eight days beginning on the 25th of 
Chisleu (the middle of December), throughout the 
whole country of Palestine, especially by illuminating 
the houses, therefore also named 14 gata, “Lights.” 
The Passover festival occurred in the spring, the 
harvest of Pentecost festival in the summer, the Feast 
of Tabernacles in the fall, and the Feast of Dedication 
in winter. 

_ Y.23. The porch of Solomon afforded shelter and 
warmth on the wintry day. This is the porch chosen 
afterwards for the assembly of the Christians. It was 
named after King Solomon, as Josephus tells us, Ant. 
XX, 9. 7, because it was the only part of that king’s 
structure left after the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It was situated east of the Temple 
building proper. Here Jesus was walking. Though 
not obliged to be at Jerusalem for this feast, he was 
here nevertheless, having spent the two months since 
the Feast of Tabernacles away from the city. He was 
engaged in thought, and while nothing is said of his 
disciples, these (with John who mentions the place 
and the action of Jesus so carefully) no doubt were 
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with him, walking likewise. — Therefore, because 
his walking thus afforded such a fine opportunity, 
the Jews, oi ‘Iovdaio, a part of Christ’s haters, reg- 
ularly designated thus by John, came round about 
him, encircling him by preconcerted action with bold 
and evil intent. The situation is dramatic: Jesus is 
face to face with his inveterate enemies, these have 
closed about him, and for the moment there is no 
friendly multitude near to act as a silent backing for 
Jesus. His disciples— however many or few were 
attending him at the moment—the Jews no doubt 
considered a negligible quantity.— Their boldness 
reveals itself in their question, which ends with a 
short incisive demand, How long dost thou hold us 
in suspence? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly. 
These Jews were long past any scruples or excuses in 
attacking Jesus. Their action in surrounding him is 
plainly hostile, their demand sounds altogether like a 
direct challenge. Their answer to the statement which 
Jesus makes to them was to “take up stones again 
to stone him,” v. 31. They calculated on this very 
thing, that Jesus would indeed assert his Messiahship 
somewhat in the way he actually did. They meant, 
therefore, not only to find a charge against him to be 
used before their judical council against. him, but to 
end the whole matter right here on the spot. Jesus 
is in their hands, they now have him, and they mean 
that he shall not escape. Every eye hangs upon his 
lips. Will he equivocate and put them off? Will he 
show cowardice and evade the direct issue? They 
speak about suspense, thy pox huey aigers, “thou liftest 
up our soul,” in expectation. There was suspense in- 
deed, a different kind of suspense — what would he 
say? what could they do to crush him forever? 

V. 25. The first word of Jesus, I told you, is a: 
perfect master-stroke — Etxov tyuiv—that was all! 
Here they are demanding a thing with such a show of 
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suspense — and it has been told them long ago. Where 
had they their ears? They are trying to force an 
issue now — why, they should have forced it long ago, 
when he first told them. Why had they failed to take 
up his word when it was spoken to them, coming now 
with the plea that he had never told them plainly, so 
that now—for some reason (known indeed well 
enough to Jesus) —they might take it up? All these 
inferences lie in the two little words elxov iwiv. And 
more than these — for Jesus is actually telling them 
now what they demand, namely that he is the Christ. 
So far is he from evading the dangerous issue thrust 
upon him that he meets it squarely and pointedly in 
his first utterance. If he had made answer in a way 
expected by the Jews, say in words like these: “I will 
tell you now, I am indeed the Christ,” we may well 
suppose that the Jews would have taken action at once, 
for undoubtedly this was what they surrounded him 
for. But the unexpected form of Jesus’ reply pre- 
vented this and gave him opportunity to say all that 
he meant to say on this occasion. — We may ask, when 
had Jesus told the Jews that he was the Christ? Had 
he expressed himself to them as clearly as he did to 
the Samaritan woman: “I that speak unto thee am 
he,” John 4, 26, or to the man he had healed of con- 
genital blindness: “It is he that talketh with thee,” 
John 9, 37? Let us note that on the latter occasion 
some of the Pharisees were present and heard what 
Jesus said. He had indeed told them plainly again 
and again, by word as well as by deed, that he was the 
Messiah ;'so when he called himself the Good Shepherd 
not long before this, when he told them he was the 
Light of the world, the Bread of life, and in many 
other ways; then especially also in his works, which 
all spoke a language so plain that it could not be mis- 
understood if any man had ears to hear and eyes to 
see. In addition note the clearness of John 5, 17 etc., 
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where the Jews try to kill Jesus, “because he F 

also called God his own Father, making himself sailed 
with God.’ There, surely, he had told them who he 
was, namely the divine Messiah; and they had under- 
stood very well what he said. — The trouble was not 
with Jesus, in either having failed to speak at all or in 
having used doubtful language about his being the 
Christ, just as it was not now, when in two words he 
again told them in the plainest and simplest way just 
what they asked for. The trouble was with these 
Jews themselves: I told you, and ye believe not. 
After all this telling, even now they believe not (pres. 
tense). His telling has all been useless, through fault 
of theirs; is even so now. Why this is so he adds in 
a moment.—JIn order to settle the question of his 
telling them properly once and for all, he points to 
that most convincing form of his telling them, which 
is not merely by words, but by deeds which absolutely 
substantiate his words: the works that I do, etc. 
Words alone, mere verbal statements ever so plain 
and direct, however valuable and necessary, could 
never suffice. A fraudulent Christ might say with his 
mouth, I am the Christ. We know that false Christs 
did arise and so declare themselves. But their works 
proved them liars. The “works” of Jesus absolutely 
substantiated his words concerning his person and 
office as the Christ of God. He significantly calls them 
the works that I do in my Father’s name — xo, still 
do — they have not ceased by any means. Every one 
of them is a work, wrought in no self-chosen way, but 
done altogether in the Father’s name. It is God’s 
work; done through his power; in obedience to, and 
in accord with, his will; a work such as God delegated 
and sent him to do; and— more remotely —a work 
such as God through the prophets had foretold and 
described in advance, that when men saw it done they 
might know its character and significance. Such 
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works are all the miracles of Christ, for this reason 
called signs; but not as miracles alone, i. e. exhibitions 
of power, but as miracles of mercy in the highest sense 
of the word, not only mercifully aiding the body, but 
pointing the soul to eternal life. A fine example of 
this character of Jesus’ works we see in the healing 
of the paralytic whose sins Jesus forgave; another in 
the healing of the blind man already referred to, for 
whom he afterwards opened the eyes of faith to see 
his Savior, the Son of God. — All these works, Jesus 
says, bear witness of me, now, even at this moment 
they are standing before you as witnesses (Hagtvgém — 
to be a witness, to bear witness), crying aloud to you. 
Through these works Jesus was speaking at that 
moment, and speaks to this very day, in the plainest 
possible way, yea, in a way absolutely essential for the 
testimony we must have; for if these witnesses (his 
works) were silent, or if they gave a different testi- 
mony from the one they so cleary and unanimously 
utter, then indeed we might be in doubt. But now all 
doubt is answered.— In making this reply Jesus fear- 
lessly accepted the challenge of the Jews and to their 
very faces in the most masterly way declared himself 
the Christ. But there is far more than just fearlesness 
and the highest kind of masterful bravery here; there 
is also the love that reaches out to save yet, if it be 
possible, these his foes. The appeal to the testimony 
of his works is an effort to make this testimony take 
hold in their hearts at last. It bids them stop and 
think, go over in their minds these works of Jesus, 
observe that they are all truly done in the name of 
the Father, and therefore accept their plain and con- 
vincing testimony. Jesus might have stopped at this 
point, but he did not. His effort to save causes him 
to say more, namely to state “plainly” why these Jews 
do not believe, and in connection therewith to picture 
beautifully the blessedness of those who do believe. 
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V. 26. But 644, a sad word to place after a state- 
ment full of saving grace. This time Jesus adds ye, 
tueis, emphatically, believe not. The trouble is entirely 
with them, namely in their persistent unbelief. The 
testimony of the works is absolutely plain — the Good 
Shepherd’s voice is clear and easily recognized; but 
they render it ineffective for themselves through their 
wilful unbelief. Where there is every reason to trust 
the testimony, they simply reject it. This is always 
the case with unbelief. The saving light and grace 
with all its divine efficacy is present, but unbelief 
meets it with wilful resistance and so prevents the 
saving effect.— Because ye are not my sheep; 6t 
here states the intellectual reason for their unbelief, 
as any one could see it; not the effective cause. The 
sense is: Ye are not my sheep, and since ye are not, 


ye do not believe. It is not: Because ye are not my 


sheep, ye cannot believe. There was nothing outside 
of themselves to prevent them from being his sheep 
and believing in him. The sad fact (ov éoté) of their 
not being Jesus’ sheep explains their unbelief. Jesus 
Says & tov noopatwv, the éx with partitive meaning, “of 
my sheep’; he has others. — Sheep refers to the say- 
ings of Christ spoken during his former visit to Jeru- 
salem, two months ago, to these same Jews. Then he 
called himself the Good Shepherd (v. 11 and 14) and 
described his sheep. Now he repeats that particular 
characteristic of his sheep which comes into play here. 
These Jews differ from his sheep in that they do not 
hear the Shepherd’s voice. — My sheep hear my voice, 
i. e. hear it so as to recognize it for their Shepherd’s 
voice: this is their characteristic, the thing that marks 
them. Trustful hearing is meant. Jesus is known of 
his own (“my sheep” té éua), They know his voice, 
and a stranger they will not follow (v. 4-5). The Jews 
had chosen another shepherd, namely him who is a 
thief and a robber, who comes to steal, kill and destroy. 
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No wonder they did not believe (trust) this Shepherd 
who was trying to win them. Jesus does not say, 
My sheep hear my word, but my voice, tis poviis pov. 
The word signifies the contents, the voice the tone, 
sound, personal peculiarity. Both are inseparably 
bound together. In the Shepherd’s word, wherever 
and whenever it is spoken, the sheep hear the Shep- 
herd’s voice, and it is inexpressibly sweet and attract- 
ive to them. “This lovely, delightful picture you may, 
if you wish, see for yourself among sheep.’ When a 
stranger calls, whistles, or coaxes: Come, sheep! come, 
sheep! it runs and flees, and the more you call, the 
more it runs, as if a wolf were after it, for it knows 
not the strange voice; but where the shepherd makes 
himself heard a little, they all run to him, for they 
know his voice. This is how all true Christians should 
do, hear no voice but their Shepherd’s, Christ’s, as he 
himself says.” Luther. The word of Jesus concerning 
his sheep is here spoken to the Jews who were not his 
sheep. He draws a beautiful image of his sheep be- 
fore them, implying throughout that they had none of 
this beauty and blessedness, yet at the same time try- 
ing to awaken in their hearts the longing to acquire 
it; there also runs through the description a hint of 
what must become of all those who are not his sheep 
and to the end refuse to become such. And with all 
this Jesus gives them the complete answer which they 
needed ; he tells them plainly who he is, as they asked, 
and then — something they neglected to ask — who 
they are, who they should be, if they desired salvation, 
and what they missed and lost by being what they 
were. — These three statements go together: “My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me.” In three perfect strokes the relation between 
Christ the Shepherd and his believers as his sheep is 
painted before our eyes. Something vital would be 
lacking if one of these three were missing. They are 
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simultaneous, not successive. This is the sense of the 
four al which unite the sentences with the present 
tenses, to which two negations regarding the future 
are added, showing what blessed protection is in store 
for Christ’s sheep in the coming days. — I know them, 
ywdoxw, indicates knowledge, not merely that Jesus 
knows which ones are his sheep, but that he knows all 
about them. The Shepherd’s eye always rests upon 
his sheep, and there is nothing about any one of them" 
which escapes him. In the fullest sense of the word 
he knows his sheep. That Jesus knows us we, of 
course, soon discover and rejoice in the fact and every 
tender evidence of it; but Christ does not here refer 
to our experience of his knowing us, he goes no further 
than the plain statement that he knows us who are 
his sheep. It is an activity of his mind and heart 
(not of ours) which he describes in the word ywooxw. 
The intellectual is the chief part, but to it is joined 
the idea of affection, for he knows his sheep as his 
own; it is a noscere cum affectu et effectu, not an idle 
or indifferent mental perception. To be known thus 
of Jesus Christ is blessedness and comfort indeed. — 
And they follow me. The image is still that of sheep, 
treading in the shepherd’s footsteps. But while the 
two former verbs expressed inner acts, this one, 
dzohovdovow, expresses an outer act. To follow Jesus is 
to be attached to him, to let him choose thé path and 
direct us in our steps. The expression. pictures the 
life of the Christian controlled by faith in Christ and 
love to him. As the sheep trustfully follow the shep- 
herd, so Christ’s sheep follow him and know themselves 
safe in his care. As the sheep lovingly stay with 
their shepherd, so Christ’s sheep stay with him and 
spend their lives with him. In the following is in- 
cluded obedience; and since Christ’s path is the way 


of the cross, it also includes patient suffering according 
to his will. 
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V. 28. Kéyo, “and I,” who am the life; with great 
emphasis, implying so plainly again that he indeed is 
the Christ. Christ gives, didou, no man can earn 
eternal life. This word proclaims his free mercy and 
grace; it reveals our Good Shepherd to us in his full 
beauty and attractiveness. The world never saw such 
a Giver as stood before the Jews that day. And he 
spoke of his great act of giving in order to awaken in 
their hearts the desire for his gift. But they did not 
believe his assurance, and so they rejected the offer 
implied in it for them. The present tense is used, be- 
lievers now have eternal life, the gift of gifts. — As 
the Giver so is the gift, royal, imperial. Eternal life, 
Cw aidvioc, is the true life which flows from God, which 
is grounded in God, which joins to God, and which 
leads to God. It is born in us by regeneration when 
we are born anew; it dwells in us by faith and is held 
more and more firmly as faith grows in strength; it 
grows in us and reaches its full development when we 
are translated from earth to heaven. Temporal death 
not only does not interfere with it, but aids in fixing 
it everlastingly as our own. Life itself, the natural 
as well as the eternal, cannot be seen. Dissect a plant 
— you cannot find the thing called life; so with an 
animal. But the manifestations of life can be seen 
very readily, green foliage, growth, flower and fruit 
in the plant; breathing, movement, feeding, etc., in 
the animal. The life eternal (or spiritual) also has 
its manifestations, hunger and thirst for Christ, his 
Word and Sacrament; prayerful desire for his help 
and blessing; sorrow for the sin that still clings to 
us, and constant reliance upon Christ for pardon and 
release from sin; willingness to do his will and render 
him service; love for him, showing itself in love for 
others; readiness to bear the cross for his sake, and 
hope of the crown of glory through Christ alone. These 
manifestations mark the presence of the life as it is 
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ours now in a world of death. When the day of glory 
comes the manifestations of our life shall be glorious 
altogether. — And they shall never perish; 0% ui with 
the 2nd aor. middle subjunctive éxéiwvta, one of the 
strongest forms of denying something future. The 
reference is to eternal destruction; to perish is to be 
eternally lost. ‘In no wise shall they perish forever” 
is in force from the moment in which Christ gives us 
eternal life. The image of the sheep and Shepherd 
still controls the language of Jesus. Sheep when 
wandering away from the flock die, they perish; wild 
beasts sometimes carry a poor sheep away, and it too 
perishes then. The blessedness of Christ’s sheep is 
their complete protection by the Shepherd. He seeks 
the lost till it is found and bears it home rejoicing 
(Luke 15, 1, etc.) ; he does not fear and flee when he 
seeth the wolf coming, as doth the hireling (v. 12). 
The words of Christ admit that there is danger, and 
that of the gravest sort; he speaks not of any slight 
hurt, but of perishing forever, of being snatched out 
of his hand by some fierce enemy. Besides the dangers 
that now dog the steps of his sheep as they follow 
him during their earthly lives there is the hour of 
death when Satan snatches at the soul, and there is 
the judgment, against which Jesus has especially said 
he would protect the believer (John 5, 24).— By ov 

ws every hostile power is meant; “for I am 
Sencined that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Rom. 8, 
38-39. Christ protects his sheep against all these foes; 
under his mighty hand they are entirely safe: xai ovy 
Agnaoer Tus ata ex tis xeleds nov (here the denial with the 
fut. indic.). We must note that as Jesus says: “no 
one shall snatch them owt of my hand,” so he adds in 
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a moment: “and no one is able to snatch them out of 
my Father’s hand.” In a perfectly clear way he is 
thus again “making himself equal with God,” John 
5, 18. The blessedness of Christ’s sheep is not only 
sweet and great, it is also sure and certain, not like 
that of the world, which today shines bright, and to- 
morrow is gone forever. Christ’s words apply cor- 
rectly to all believers, and not, in a Calvinistic sense, 
to a certain chosen few selected mysteriously and 
arbitrarily from the vast number of sinners in every 
way all alike and without faith. The certainty of sal- 
vation for believers is thus complete and very comfort- 
ing, yet not absolute — it is for troubled and tempted 
men (not for the secure and indifferent) that they may 
look, not at their own weak hands, but at the hands of 
Christ — and it does not shut out that possibility to 
which Christ refers John 15, 6: “If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch,” etc., which keeps 
our eyes upon the condition underlying all Christ’s 
promises, that we do not wilfully turn from him. — 
The repetition of the first pronoun in all these brief 
sentences about Christ’s sheep is noteworthy: My 
sheep, ta éud; hear my voice; J, éy#, know them; they 
follow me; I éy#, give to them; my hand. Thus our 
salvation rests on Christ indeed. 

V. 29. Zahn prefers the reading: 6 xzatijg 6 débuxév 
wo mévt@v peitov gotw xth., “what the Father hath given 
me is greater than all,” drawing a comparison between 
Christ’s sheep and all else. If what the Father has 
given Christ and what, therefore, now is his, is so 
great, he surely will keep it against all who would 
take it from him. But the textual evidence, as Alex. 
Souter shows it, is fully strong enough for 6 xatng 5 

ueitwv éotiv; and this reading lays the emphasis 
on 6 xatme (put first), and on him as “greater than all,” 
so that the reason for his keeping the sheep against 
every foe lies in him, not in something found in the 
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sheep. The sheep are a gift of the Father to the Son, 
‘not merely in the sense that they are‘entrusted to 
Jesus to take care of, but as Jesus says John 17, 6, 
“which thou gavest me out of the world; thine they 
were, and thou gavest them me” (comp. John 6, 37), 
making them indeed Christ’s own property. All men 
belong to God the Father in that special sense in which 
he is the Creator of all. Some of these by faith 
through God’s grace become true spiritual children of 
God, and these the Father gives to the Son, the great 
Redeemer, as the reward for his labor, to live under 
him in his kingdom and serve him in everlasting right- 
eousness, innocence, and blessedness. —Is greater 
than all, and «évtov comparing ts in v. 28, and ovdeic 
in v. 29, is properly taken to be masculine. The 
Father’s greatness is absolute; here his power is con- 
cerned, which exceeds that of any and of all who have 
to do with the sheep in this life or in that to come. — 
No one, ovdeic, in the entire number comprised in “‘all,”’ 
no matter what his name, power, or cunning may be, 
divatat, has the ability to take a single sheep out of the 
Father’s almighty hand. So well are they protected. 
This statement parallels the other concerning Jesus, 
only in that we read ovy doxdon, the simple future 
shutting out the fact; here ovdeic divartor dendtew, shutting 
out even the possibility. — How these two statements: 
“no one shall snatch them out of my hand,” and: “no 
one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand,” 
belong together is shown by the closing word, which 
is the climax of the whole reply of Jesus to the Jews: 
I and the Father are one. This makes everything 
plain, both his claim to be the Christ, and all his works 
and promises, especially such declarations as he has 
just made, that he gives his sheep eternal life, that 
they shall never perish, nor be snatched out of his 
hand. Promises like this involve almighty power. 
Jesus purposely describes his Father’s almighty power 
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in words which repeat the description of his own equal 
power. There can be only this conclusion — either 
Jesus is God, or he is blasphemously making himself 
equal with God. “As all the working of God, by 
allotting its completion to Jesus, does not cease to be 
God’s working, so the mission of Jesus as the good 
Shepherd, carefully and lovingly guarding the flock 
entrusted to him, and protecting it against all danger, 
is not meant to put the old God of Israel, the Shepherd 
and Keeper of his people, out of commission, but rather 
to put them the more into close union with God. Jesus 
is not the official successor to one who has died, or the 
substitute for one who is absent, but the personal and 
human instrument of the living and omnipresent God, 
who works in and through him. He who is safe in the 
hands of Jesus is by that very fact safe in the hands 
of God.” Zahn. The sense of Jesus’ words dare not be 
weakened to escape this conclusion. It is not enough 
to say Jesus and the Father are one in will, or in pur- 
pose, or in work, however true this is in itself. The 
special reference here is to power, namely to almighty 
power. This essential attribute inheres in Christ, and 
it inheres in the Father; and the solution is “I and 
the Father are one,” one in both being God. “I and 
the Father are one, or one thing, one being, one God, 
one Lord.” Luther. The two persons are not mingled, 
for Jesus clearly distinguished between ty® and 6 aati; 
but they are a unit in essence, év, one. Augustine says 
that év frees us from the Charybdis of Arianism, and 
éouév from the Scylla of Sabellianism. The Jews to 
whom this majestic word was addressed understood 
it to mean: “That thou . . . makest thyself God.” 
Jesus accepted this understanding of his utterance, 
and so do we, since it reaches beyond the equality of 
power alone, and declares Jesus to be one with the 
Father, because he is equally God. — The Jews now 
began to carry stones together on Solomon’s porch, 
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preparatory to inflicting upon Jesus the penalty of the 
law for blasphemy, and this they did deliberately, 
without any sudden exitement, showing what had been 
in their minds from the start. But Jesus who had met 
their challenge unflinchingly and had told them so 
plainly and fully who he was, stood his ground even 
now, and after further defending himself went forth 
unscathed out of their hands. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Let us note, to begin with, Koegel’s conclusion to his ser- 
mon on this text. The preacher may well shape his sermon so 
that it runs to a similar conelusion: “I give unto them eternal 
life. Where are our departed? Only down in the grave and 
corruption? God forbid. Do they rest only in the memory of 
our love? Our memory too dies. No, another, a higher one, re- 
members and-holds fast and keeps alive. To him they all who 
have fallen asleep in Christ are unlost. Where I am, there my 
servant shall be also, Christians never see each other for the 
last time. And those spirits, who have been made perfect and 
now live in eternal joy and delight, are my brethren and await 
me. Where are mine own who have veiled their countenances 
and retired into an invisible world? In thy hand they rest, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in thy temple they serve thee 
day and night. No hunger, thirst, heat touch them any more. 
All tears thou dost wipe from their eyes —and from our eyes. 
Halleluja! Amen.” The outline may have this form: 


“I Give Unto Them Eternal Life!’’ 


I, With the gracious hand of the Shepherd. 
II, With the mighty hand of him who is one with the 
Father. 


The parts may be more extensive, drawing the full picture pre- 
sented in the text: 


The Flock as Jesus Leads It to Salvation. 


I. He knows every sheep. 

II, He calls us with his voice. 
III. He gives us eternal life. . 
IV. He keeps us in his hand. 
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The full picture may be drawn also by pointing to the blessed- 
ness of Christ’s sheep: 


Blessed Are the Sheep of Jesus Christ. 


I. Though in the midst of foes Jesus leads them. 
II. Though in a@ transient world eternal life is theirs. 
Il. Though facing unknown dangers the Father and 
the Son protect them. 


A powerful note of assurance runs through the text, and 
the sermon may take its cue from that: 


What Makes Us So Certain of Eternal Life? 


I. We already have it. “I give unto them external 
life.” This life we hold by faith. We realize 
that we have it when we hear the Savior’s voice, 
ete. 

II. No one shall take it from us. “Neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand.” We are sure 
in hope, resting on Christ’s person, power, and 
promise. ; 


Blessed Are the Sheep of Jesus Christ. 


I. They hear his voice —and are blessed. 
II. He gives them eternal life —and they are blessed. 
III. No man shall pluck them out of his hand — they 
shall always be blessed. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


John 5, 19-29 


The progress from the last text to this is quite 
plain. There the gift of eternal life is the chief 
thought, here the great events of the last day, stated 
in v. 28-29, the resurrection and the judgment. The 
passage is a sedes for these doctrines, clear and power- 
ful and exceedingly precious. It forms the climax of 
Christ’s mighty defense against the accusations of the 
Jews after the wonderful healing of the impotent man 
at Bethesda (Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity). 
Christ here refutes the charge of Sabbath breaking 
and of blasphemy, v. 18. He does it in his wonderful 
way, by fully revealing himself and his work before 
his accusers. He shows them his relation to the 
Father, and what in consequence his great work is 
and must be. Then he adds a wonderful description 
of his work, dwelling on the chief parts of it, namely 
the raising of the spiritually dead and the judging of 
men now (comp. John 3, 18 and 36), finally the raising 
of the bodily dead and the execution of the great final 
judgment at the last day. The accusations of the Jews 
were therefore not merely groundless, but were them- 
selves blasphemy against God and a seal of condemna- 
tion for those who uttered them. When Jesus spoke 
the words of our text he was still in the state of humil- 
lation, but behind the veil of his lowliness, in the light 
of his majestic words, we can already see the greatness 
before which at the last day every knee shall bow. 
This feature of the text should be well utilized; in 
describing the great works of Christ let_the glory of 
the Worker fully appear. 

V.19. Jesus replied directly to the charge brought 
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against him with such bitter hatred by the Jews. Their, 
accusation was utterly false, therefore this double 
aunv, verily, which sets over against the lie the truth, 
and the additional I say unto you, which is the 
authoritative voice of him who is the truth itself and 
in whose mouth guile was never found. But not only 
does truth thus oppose falsehood here, the truth itself 
is so great, wonderful, and impressive in this case 
that for itself it deserves this solemn formula, so that 
we may appreciate and feel its weightiness. — Far 
from denying or hiding his equality with the Father 
in order to placate the Jews, Jesus defends himself 
by setting before his accusers his relation to the 
Father and the wonderful things involved in it. With 
the work in mind for which the Jews had called him 
a Sabbath breaker, Jesus solemnly declares: “The 
Son can do nothing of himself.” So then, he is 6 vidc, 
the Son. The sense in which the word is here used is 
beyond doubt: Jesus, as he stood there before the 
Jews, is the Son of God, namely the incarnate Son, the 
second person of the Godhead in human flesh as our 
Redeemer. Accused of his deed in healing he speaks 
of xowiv. Accused of a deed contrary to God and God’s 
law he declares that this is impossible, for he can do 
nothing of himself. “Of himself,” 4’ éovtot, means 
so that it would emanate from him alone, and deviate 
from or contradict the will of the Father. Such a 
thing cannot be, ot dtvata, because of the constant 
dependence of the incarnate Son upon the Father. A 
good exposition of the thought here expressed is given 
by Faber in his sermon in Botschaft des Heils: ‘We 
might prefer to have this read: The Son can do all 
things of himself, and needs not even the Father’s 
counsel or help. It would be bad if the words read 
thus. For the real and true humanity of Jesus would 
be abolished and in consequence our redemption. This 
constitutes the innermost part of his humiliation, that 
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he entered into human consciousness; and so he prayed 
and looked up in a human way to the Father, and had 
to be directed by him. But where could we find a 
second man who could say: I can do nothing of my- 
self, I must be in that which is my Father’s — for 
whom it is an inner necessity, even in the smallest of 
things, to be altogether one with the Father? Is not 
this still exaltation and glory?” Thus in every deed of 
the incarnate Son the mind and will of the Father 
stands revealed; and the word is true that every one 
who seeth the Son seeth the Father.— Jesus does 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing. The clause ovdév Gv pj uw BAéxy tov xatéga xovoivta, 
“except what he shall See the Father doing,” is con- 
ditional, referring to the future; as we would say: 
“except what he may see” etc. The present subj. 
préxy, as well as the participle xowtvta refer to con- 
tinuous action; what the Father does all along, that 
the Son sees all along; and it is implied that this he 
is able to do (likewise continuous). The Son “‘seeth,” 
not assuredly as we do, with eyes darkened by sin, 
never seeing more than in small part, but with eyes 
of perfect vision, seeing the very inwardness of God’s 
working, and comprehending it all with perfect pen- 
etration and grasp. The words of Jesus state that 
while he can do nothing of himself, he does do what 
he seeth the Father doing. Thus the will and work 
of the Father is the absolute norm for the will and 
work of the incarnate Son. This excludes completely 
any idea like that expressed in the Jewish accusation, 
namely that some act of Jesus could be unlawful, un- 
godly, or sinful. The fact is that what the Father 
himself does, that, all that, only that, the incarnate 
Son does, and so there is not and cannot possibly be, 
a clash, a division, a difference, or deviation. That 
which is revealed in the Son and in all his work is the 
will and work of the Father alone. — For what 
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things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth in 
like manner. “A . . . tatta — identical things; 
dyotms —= identical manner. TVde introduces the reason, 
which in. this case is a general principle, therefore 
regulating and governing every single work. The 
emphasis here is on the doing, and on the doing in 
like manner; and all this in “what things soever,” a 
rule without exception. , 

V. 20. Jesus goes still deeper into this relation 
between himself and the Father and between his work 
and that of the Father. The basis for the wonderful 
and mysterious unity of action is love, absolute, per- 
fect, infinite love. Jesus expresses it in the verb guieiv, 
which denotes affection, whereas in John 3, 35 he uses 
ayaxav, the higher word denoting intellectual love; we 
therefore conclude that ¢-eiv is not meant to exclude 
ayaxav, but is here used in preference because it har- 
monizes more with the affectionate intercourse and 
communion between the Father and the incarnate Son, 
as expressed in the added words: and sheweth him all 
things that himself doeth. Here the relative clause 
is simply: & atts xotei, what he actually does; in v. 19: 
& av éxeivos zou, what he shall, or what he may do. The 
Father’s love withholds nothing. Qui amat, nil celat. 
Bengel. Note the present tenses deixwow and zoe; the 
two actions are continuous, uninterrupted, proceeding 
every moment, even as Christ spoke; just as pei, the 
loving. His very action in saying these things to the 
Jews was the reflex of the Father’s will and act. 
“Sheweth”’ designates full revelation, and according to 
the whole context it includes an enabling of the Son 
to do what the Father does and shows. “All things,” 
navta, literally means all things, without any exception 
or restriction ; the word thus goes far beyond the works 
pertaining to our redemption, although naturally we 
think —and have a right to think —of these first. 
“A aitos not has aités to mark the subject (the 
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Father), which might otherwise be the Son. — 
And greater works than these will he shew him. 
“These works refer to the ones Jesus had already 
done in healing the impotent man and other sufferers. , 
They were certainly works of wonderful greatnes, at 
which men properly marveled. But these by no means 
reached the limit of Jesus’ grace and power. Greater 
works were to follow, even those which Jesus now 
proceeds to describe, the raising of the spiritually 
dead, the final raising of the bodily dead, and the last 
great judgment. These were greater, ueitove, mani- 
festation indeed of the same wonderful power which 
wrought the previous works, but exhibiting this power 
more completely, and therefore more marvelous to 
men. The future tense is used, deiEe, not because no 
spiritual vivification had as yet taken place, but be- 
cause miracles like the healing of the impotent man 
were preliminary to such vivification and preceded the 
great act of the final resurrection and judgment at the 
last day.— That ye may marvel. The Father and the 
Son intend this, tve. “Ye,” tueic, are the unbelieving 
Jews. Really these greater works are marvelous also: 
to the disciples, but with them the marveling is filled 
with faith, and the faith as the essential thing is spoken 
of in their case (“But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” John 
20, 31) ; with the Jews, and all others in like unbelief, 
it will be marveling alone. They will not know what 
to make of these works, they will be astonished and 
finally overwhelmed with their progress and greatness. 
The final exhibition of this marveling St. Paul de- 
scribes to us when he says that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. Phil. 2,9 and 11. Jesus now proceeds 
to describe the greater works, useitova Zeya, which are all 
parts of his one great éeyov as our Redeemer. They 
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furnish detailed proof in defense of Jesus against the 
Jewish charges; and so mighty is each detail that 
the accusers should have become terrified at what they 
had done, and should have fled in consternation. But 
the doom of unbelief is that wicked blindness which 
leads men to war against a gracious and almighty God 
to the last. 

V. 21. “Greater works,” Jesus said; the reason 
(vée) for calling them greater is here given, they are 
nothing less than Cwoxoeiv and xeivew (v. 22). Com- 
mentators divide on the significance of Christ’s tworoueiv. 
Some hold it to mean only the spiritual regeneration 
of men through the means of grace; others add the 
work of raising the bodily dead, Lazarus and others 
in the past and all the dead at the last day; Zahn, the 
raising of the dead at the last day. There are strong 
objections against the idea of the bodily resurrection 
being meant here, since this is spoken of so emphat- 
ically in v. 28. The whole tenor of v. 21-25 is such 
that it cannot well refer to the last day. The future 
deiEe. does not require that all of what thus the Father 
will show the Son shall at once be mentioned, nor that 
what is thus mentioned shall be at end of the world. 
“That ye may marvel” indeed includes that the Jews 
to whom Jesus spoke will behold these greater works; 
but, as in the case of deige, it is not necessary that 
Christ should at once say what works these are at 
which they would marvel, nor is it necessary that the 
seeing of these works and the marveling at them occur 
during the earthly life of these men. This would cer- 
tainly not be the case if, as Zahn assumes, the final 
resurrection is meant; the marveling would then be 
on the final day. Then, however, not only the final 
resurrection will cause marvel, but all the wonderful 
works of God and the Son of God, so many of which 
are spiritual and for the present largely invisible. So 
there is ample room for Cwozouiv in the sense of spiritual 
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quickening as this is wrought all along among men 
through the means of grace. — The Father’s work is 
expressed in the words: he raiseth the dead and 
quickeneth them, the equal work of Jesus in the one 
term: the Son quickeneth. There is no real difference. 
'Eyeloew tods vexeovs pictures the condition of death 
which: the Father wondrously removes; toxottiv pic- 
tures the gift of life which the Father graciously 
bestows; the two are the two sides of one great work, 
for where the condition of death is removed, the gift 
of life is certainly bestowed. This shuts out the idea 
that the Father’s work here refers to two works, 
namely to the raising of the bodily dead, éyeigew tods 
vexgovs, and the spiritual quickening included in the 
same words, vexgoi standing for both kinds of dead. 
In the case of the Son éyelgew is omitted, but only be- 
cause it is virtually included in twoxoriv. The present 
tenses all have the same meaning; they refer to the 
present progress of this one work. We also decline 
to say that the “quickening” is greater than the 
“raising,” for since the two terms refer to two sides 
of one work a comparison of this sort is out of the 
question; nor do we admit that the “quickening” does 
not refer like the ‘raising’ to tos vexgovs, which it 
evidently does, since the dead are the only ones 
who need quickening or the giving of life; and 
the R. V. properly translates ‘“quickeneth them.” 
Moreover, if the quickening of the Father does not 
refer to the (spiritually) dead how could that of the 
Son refer to them? — Even so also, Soxeg oftws, marks 
the action of the Father and that of the Son as in every 
way exactly alike. — Whom he will signifies the 
gracious, saving will, not an arbitrary will, nor a secret, 
mysterious will which has put forth a decree after the 
Calvinistic manner. This gracious will is revealed 
also in v.24 of this text. To refer “whom he will” to 
the raising of Lazarus, in order to make the Son’s’ 
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quickening include the bodily resurrection is improper. 
Miracles like the raising of Lazarus are not included 
in the “greater works,” but belong to the category of 
great works, like the healing of the impotent man. 
“For,” yde, is parallel with the “for” in the preced- 
ing verse; it introduces the second greater work. 
This is zgivew and xeios, “to judge” and judgment.” 
The words cannot mean “divide.” Kee in the New 
Testament is usually used to express a judgment of 
condemnation. So the A. V. translates the verb and 
the noun ~gisic. Accordingly in v. 24 Jesus tells us 
that he who has eternal life, who therefore has been 
quickened by the Son “‘cometh not into judgment,” 
eig xgiow, A. V. “into condemnation.” Likewise in John 
3, 18-19, the sense is very plain: ‘He that believeth 
on him is not judged (0% zgivera, A. V.: “condemned”’) : 
he that believeth not hath been judged already (xéxgita, 
A. V.: “is condemned already”) . . . and this is 
the judgment (4 ~eioc, A. V.: “condemnation’”’) that 
light is come into the world, and men loved the dark- 
ness rather than the light; for their works were evil.” 
Since Christ quickens whom he will, the question 
arises, How about the rest? Here is the answer: 
These too are committed to the Son, to whom the judg- 
ment (in this case the adverse judgment of con- 
demnation) has been given, 5é¢5wxev, perfect, so that 
when Jesus spoke the judgment was already his. “The 
Father doth not judge any man” does not mean that 
while the Father quickens he does not judge, or that 
the Son alone, without the Father and apart from 
him, performs this work; this would contradict the 
statement that the Son does nothing of himself. The 
Father’s giving the judgment to the Son shows that it 
is indeed the Father’s, he exercises it in giving it to 
the Son, xaoev, all of it, the entire judgment, during 
the course of time all preliminary judgments, and the 
final judgment at the end of time. Christ in this 
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entire reply of his to the Jews is not revealing the 
inner relation of his divine person to that of the 
Father, which some commentators endeavor to bring 
in here (even Besser), but the relation of the Father 
to the Son in human form, and this with regard to his 
human nature. 

V. 23. In all this, namely in the Son’s quicken- 
ing and judging (not merely in the latter), there is 
a divine purpose (iva): that all may honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father. The glory of equality 
in the work is made the basis of equality in honor; but 
the work is such, that while it is given to the man 
Christ Jesus, it presupposes of necessity that he is 
more than man, namely equal with-God according to 
his divine nature, for no creature could possibly 
assume and execute this work, nor dare we forget 
what God has said, Is. 42, 8: “I am the Lord: that 
is my name: and my glory will I not give to another” 
(namely any creature), “neither my praise to graven 
images.” The present subjunctive two conveys the 
thought that this honor is constantly due to Christ; it 
was due even then, and would be forever. It is not 
said here that all men must honor him whether they 
will or not, but that it is God’s intention that they all, 
mavtes, Should. — There are some, like the Jews, who 
deny this honor to the Son. Concerning them Christ 
says: He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the 
Father which sent him. Christ speaks of himself as 
sent by the Father (a*uypavn, one act), indicating 
thereby his incarnation and his entire mission and 
work, and all this as coming from the Father. The 
Jews, and others like them, claim to honor God, yet 
reject the Son whom he has thus sent. No claim can 
be more fallacious, for to honor God and to dishonor 
the Son sent by him is an absolute contradiction. Thus 
Jesus casts upon the Jews themselves the accusation 
of blasphemy. These Jews have many followers to- 
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day, men who claim to believe in God, to serve God, 
to confess God, to pray to God, to be acceptable to God, 
while they omit, discard, reject Christ. Every 
religious practice and profession, whether by individ- 
uals or organizations, dishonoring the Son sent as our 
Redeemer and Judge, has its sentence of condemnation 
here recorded. The application to the present-day 
Christless and anti-Christian forces and organizations 
should be made by the pulpit with all the power and 
effectiveness possible. 

In v. 24 Christ explains his former words, twoxotei 
ots tier. The solemnity and impressiveness of his 
utterances increase as the great works of the Son are 
more and more completely unfolded. Knowing the 
weight of these revelations Christ would make his 
hearers feel it, therefore the solemn assurance of truth 
and authority, Verily, verily, I say unto you. — The 
mystery of otc té4e. is not an arbitrary choice or secret 
fatal decree, but he that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath eternal life. 
This means that Jesus gives life (Cwoxorei) by means 
of his Word. This Word he utters and sends out, and 
it comes to men as the bearer of life (Rom. 1, 16: 
“the power of God unto salvation’’). Two things are 
necessary in order to accomplish its life-giving pur- 
pose, I must hear, and I must believe it. Jesus com- 
bines the person with the activity by using the par- 
ticiples 6 dzovwy zai motetwy, “one hearing and believing” ; 
to every such a one he does what he says, he quickens 
him. That hearing is meant to which the Word of 
Christ itself with its invitation, message, and gift 
impels, namely a hearing which as it proceeds gives 
more and more heed to the Word. As the Word thus 
impels one to hear, so it impels one also to trust 
(motevov) as its message is made more and more clear 
to the heart. The natural, i. e. proper, effect of the 
Word is faith. That Word is not only in itself ab- 
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solutely trustworthy, but it is full of efficacious power 
to implant trust in the heart. Such trust is always 
due altogether to the efficacy and power of the Word, 
never to any goodness or ability on the part of the 
hearer. Yet the Word never works irresistibly. Man 
can, if he exerts his depraved will sufficiently, resist 
all the trust-working power of the Word and prevent 
it from working faith. There are many who do this, 
and these the Son will not quicken. — Jesus does not 
say, “he that believeth my Word”; when he speaks 
of believing he gives a terse summary of his Word, 
namely him that sent me, t@ xéuyavti pe. The Word 
always shows us the Father sending the Son as our 
Redeemer. To trust him is to trust the Word which 
so reveals and presents him to our hearts. Jesus here 
uses this summary of his Word on account of the 
accusation of the Jews which he is refuting; he thus 
points again to his relation to the Father which the 
Jews refused to admit. How much lies in the word 
sent — the Word was with God, John 1, 1; Jesus came 
forth from God, and goeth unto God, John 138, 3 — it 
embraces the incarnation and the entire redemptive 
mission of God’s Son. To this day Jesus proclaims 
that the: Father sent him, and our faith must rest on 
this Word and the Father so sending the Son, and 
the Son so sent unto us. — The result is wonderful. 
He who thus believes hath eternal life, twiv aidvov, the 
life that endures forever (see the previous text for a 
fuller statement) ; it at once becomes his possession; 
the Word, which to its effective (faith-working) 
power adds the collative (life-bestowing) power, car- 
ries it into his soul and makes it his own. As he holds 
that Word, so he holds what is conveyed by that Word, 
namely eternal life. And the receptive hand which 
holds it is faith, wrought by the Word. Where no 
faith is effected by the Word, the gift of life is indeed 
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present in the Word, but is rejected by unbelief. — 
The consequence for him who has eternal life is that 
he cometh not into judgment (eis xgiow, see above) ; 
the judgment of condemnation is meant; and the 
present tense carries the meaning that neither now, 
nor at any time after as long as he has eternal life, 
does he come into condemnation. The sentence of con- 
demnation is completely removed from him. — The 
thing is made more vivid by the added words, but hath 
passed from death into life. The opposite of eternal 
life is death 6 tévatos. The word “eternal” is not added 
here, because in the case of one passing from death 
into life, death, of course, ceases and for him is not 
eternal. As the opposite of life death is the condition 
under the wrath of God, John 3, 36. This ceases so 
completely for him who believes, that when life enters, 
he can be said to have passed (perfect tense) from 
death, vetaBépyxev; 1 John 3, 14. — What a glorious and 
effective call to faith this precious Gospel-word of 
Jesus was! In its very utterance the gift of life was 
knocking at the heart of his hearers, but they held 
death fast and wilfully rejected the gracious gift of 


life. 

V. 25 is a repetition of the former solemn assur- _ 
ance with cumulative effect. — The hour cometh, in 
so far as what Jesus here says takes place more and 
more in the future, even until the end of the world. — 
And now is, is said on account of his hearers at the 
moment, who need not wait for a later period, the 
blessed hour of grace having already arrived. — 
Jesus had just spoken of death, namely spiritual 
death, now he makes his words more vivid and con- 
crete by calling those under the power of death the 
dead, oi vexgoi. At the same time he vividly explains 
the term ‘“‘quicken’’; it means nothing less than to 
raise these dead to life. — This is done when they 
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shall hear the voice of the Son of God. Jesus pictures 
them lying in death, and his voice then reaching them, 
hence the future tense éxovoovow. He does not say they 
shall hear the Word, as he did just before, but the 
voice, tis povis, of the Son of God. This is because 
of the vividness and directness of the statement. In 
the Word the Son himself is present and speaks, and 
so we hear his personal voice, the very tone and quality © 
of his life-giving utterance. The Word is altogether 
personal, Christ is in it. — And he plainly calls him- 
self the Son of God. Let the Jews and all men know 
it, quickening is nothing less than raising the dead, 
a work utterly beyond all human powers. This 
greatest of works shall refute and forever confound 
the Jews who persist in their accusation of blasphemy 
against Christ. The whole host of the spiritually dead 
-who become alive (comp. Ezek. 37) through the voice 
of Christ shall rise up to condemn them. — And they 
that hear, oi cxovoavtes — “those having heard.” The 
same word is used: the dead shall hear . . . . and 
they that hear; but the sense of the second word is 
more pregnant than the first, implying that they hear 
so as to perceive. In other words, oi dxovoovtes — “he 
that heareth and believeth” in the previous verse. 
Shall live, i. e. have eternal life, the true life which 
comes from the eternal source of life, namely God. 


V. 26. From this greater work Jesus goes back 
to himself the Worker, to what he must be in order 
to perform this work. Thus in the most convincing 
manner he refutes the base charge of the Jews. For 
gives the reason why Jesus is able to do this work. 
As the Father hath life in himself — Jesus does not 
say merely that he himself has life in himself. The 
accusation brought against him is that he made him- 
self equal with God. So he brings in the Father. Con- 
cerning him there is no question with the Jews, he 
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“hath life in himself,” he is the eternal fountain of it. 
The words are general, but the context points especially 
to the highest form of life, namely the spiritual. — 
Even so, ott#<, in exactly the same manner, gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself. It is the in- 
carnate Son, and the giving refers to his human nature, 
as already shown above. There are not two fountains 
of life, but only one, the eternal God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; and the human nature of Christ is made, 
by the Father’s giving, a part of that one fountain, a 
part by gift. The aorist 5mzev points to an established 
fact; once for all the gift was made. 

V. 27. Again we may ask, as already stated 
above: How about those who are not made par- 
takers of life? These the Father had not reserved 
for himself, but has likewise placed in the hands of 
the Son: and he gave him authority to execute 
judgment. The first #5oxev involves the second. The 
“judgment” is that of condemnation. And now in 
the plainest way the reason is stated why the judg- 
ment is given to Jesus: because he is the Son of man, 
bt vids dvigdxov éotiv. The article is absent, therefore 
this cannot be the same as the frequent designation 
“the Son of man’ — Messiah, Dan. 7. “A son of 
man” —a man (Acts 17, 31). Inno other way, except 
by the Father’s gift, could Christ the man have re- 
ceived authority to execute the judgment. This dis- 
poses of all those labored explanations which after all 
fail to do justice to the words. We mention for one, 
that “a son of man” is equal to the “the Son of man” 
(Messiah) in spite of the omission of the article; for 
another, that the hidden God cannot judge and there- 
fore selected a man (yet the Jews always knew God 
as one who judges); for a third, that the Redeemer 
must be the judge and must have the judgment as a 
reward of his redemptive work; for a fourth, that the 
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sentence beginning with 6 should be connected with 
the following one, “Marvel not at this.” 

In verse 20 we were told that it is God’s inten- 
tion for men to marvel at the greater works of 
Christ. When now in v. 28 Jesus says, Marvel not 
at this, namely at what he has just said (v. 24-27), 
he does not contradict the former statement, but is 
about to declare a thing even more marvelous from 
the human standpoint than the one just set forth 
before. This more marvelous declaration overshadows 
the marvel of the former. Luthardt, however, sup- ~° 
poses that Jesus here forbids unbelieving marveling. 
The Jews were indeed unbelieving, and their marveling 
was found to be full of unbelief, yet Jesus does not 
refer to this, and his words are no actual prohibition. 
— For shows why Jesus says the Jews are not to 
marvel. The hour cometh; when is not said, and 
Jesus does not add, as he does above: and now is. 
This hour is an approaching one, it is hastening for- 
ward, its arrival is in the future. —In which all 
that are in the tombs — notice the “‘all,’’ and then 
the designation “that are in the tombs,” oi év tis 
uvnuetots, so distinct from the oi vexeoi above. All the 
bodily dead are here spoken of.— These shall hear 
his voice, namely the voice of the Son who is a son of 
man. He shall call them, and in their very tombs the 
sound shall reach them. Marvelous ‘voice’? indeed! 
— And they shall come forth, all of them; their dead 
bodies shall return to life and movement again, step- 
ping out from their graves where they have lain so 
' long. But there shall be a tremendous difference. — 
They shall appear as two classes. The difference be- 
tween them reaches back to the time when they lived 
and acted during the span of earthly sojourn allotted 
to them: oi ta dyada noujoovtes , , , of ta patia nodEavtes. 
The sum of each man’s life is either that he has done 
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good, or that he has done ill. The connection of té 
dyadé with faith, and of té gatka with unbelief, is 
_ furnished by what Christ has said in the preceding 
verses (he that believeth hath eternal life). — The 
resurrection of life (not: unto life, but: of life) is 
that resurrection, dvéotacc, the characteristic mark of 
which is life, namely that eternal, true life which 
Christ gave by means of his Word. Likewise the 
resurrection of judgment (*giscemc; “damnation,” A. 
V.) is that which bears as its mark the judgment of 
damnation. —So ends the first chapter of Christ’s 
defense against the Jews. Already judgment settled 
down upon these men. It has done the same thing for 
all who have been like them throughout the ages. 
When the great Judge shall descend in heavenly glory 
at last, then too late they will recognize the falseness 
of their charge against him. But we will believe him 
now whose greatness shines out in every age through 
the mighty works which he performs, so that, when his 
crowning work is wrought on the last great day, we 
may lift up our heads with joy. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


The idea of life fills this text to such an extent that we 
may use it in the sermon theme. It will be easy, then, to take 
care of the negation of life, its absence and loss, namely death: 


The Stream of Life in the Kingdom of God. 


I. It descends from the Father in heaven. 
II. It reaches us in the word and voice of the Son, Jesus 
Christ. 
III. It enters our hearts by faith in his name. 
IV. It carries us back to heaven and to God. 


There is constant reference in the text to the end of time. 
This is very appropriate for the season, and in itself effective 
to stir men’s hearts: So live as at last you will wish to have 


lived: 
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Learn to Look at Your Life in the Light of the Last Great Day. 
You will rejoice then 


I. If it was full of honor for the Son of God. 
‘ a) Honor, in the way you regard him: 1) As the 
Son equal with the Father; 2) as the 
Savior, working out our salvation; 3) as 
the Fount of blessing, giving life; 4) as 
the eternal Judge. 

b) Honor in your conduct toward him: 1) 
In receiving by faith his grace, gifts, 
blessings, etc.; 2) in confessing his name 
by showing yourself as his follower; 3) 
in worshipping him by prayer, praise, etc. 


Il, If i was full of faith in the saving Gospel. 

a) So that you know it (hear, read, understand 
— perceive and realize that in it is life, 
salvation). 

b) So that you own and have it in your heart 
(with its quickening life, deliverance from 
death — with its peace and joy, because 
you shall not come into condemnation). 


III, If it was full of hope of eternal blessedness. 

a) In the resurrection of yourself and your 
dear ones departed in Christ. 

b) In the judgment, which for you shall be an 
acquittal before all the world, as now you 
are acquitted in justification. 

c) In the blissful eternity to follow. 


A third view of the text shows us side by side the Kingdom 
of grace (now) and the Kingdom of glory (then). So we out- 
line: 


The Kingdom. of Grace Shall be Merged in the Kingdom of 
Glory. 


I. When the last among the dead have been raised 
by Christ’s work of grace. 

II. When all the dead are called forth from their 
graves by Christ’s word of power, 
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Koegel has this in simpler form: The Greatest Works of Christ 
for Us: 1) He quickens whom he will; 2) He raises and judges 
all the dead. — Two expressions in the text may be used as 
themes for sermons along the line here indicated: 


“The Hour is Coming.” 


I, Full of honor for the Son. 
IT. Full of joy for the believer. 
Ill, Full of judgment for the wicked. 


Honor the Son, Even as ‘You Honor the Father. 
1. By believing his word of grace as he speaks it 
today. 
II. By preparing for his word of power and glory as 
he shall speak it on the last day. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


(Also for the Mission Festival) 


Luke 19, 11-27 


There is something magnificent about this text — 
its reach from the time the nobleman went into a far 
country until his return; its designation of the chief 
work in our lives during all this great period, “Trade 
till I come’’; its sure judgment for all who will not have 
this man to reign over them; and finally the royal 
settlement with the nobleman’s servants and the mag- 
nificent rewards allotted unto the faithful ones. It is 
a grand text on the consummation of the kingdom. 
Since the previous text combines the resurrection and 
the judgment, it is best not to make the central thought 
of this text simply the judgment, but to lay the chief 
emphasis on the way the judgment is put into ex- . 
ecution. The previous text deals more with the great 
fact that there shall be a judgment and that Christ 
shall judge men. In our present text this judgment is 
actually described. It is this description which our 
text sets prominently before us. We see the noble- 
man’s servants with the pounds placed in their hands, 
and we catch a glimpse of the citizens in their opposi- 
tion to the nobleman. These elements of the text form 
the groundwork on which the great description of the 
actual judgment is based. This, of course, falls into 
two sections, the judgment of grace for the faithful 
servants, and the judgment of justice for the unfaith- 
ful and wicked. Of the two the former attracts us 
especially, namely the eternal reward of grace. We 
need the latter also, in order to complete the picture, 
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and in order to set the reward of grace into proper 
relief. The great nobleman would like to reward all 
his servants in the most magnificent way, and to have 
every citizen of his kingdom here as a faithful servant 
of his. It is not his will to punish and reject any one, 
and he does so only because he is compelled to. It is 
for this reason that we make the reward of grace the 
greatest feature of the text. — Little needs to be said 
on the difference between the parable of the talents 
and our parable of the pounds. The former refers 
only to Christ’s followers, the latter deals also with 
his enemies and was spoken also to others besides the 
disciples. The former deals with talents, which are 
unequally bestowed, the latter with pounds, of which 
one is given to each servant; the former shows that 
according as we have received will it be required of 
us, the latter that as men differ in fidelity, zeal, and 
labor, so will they differ eventually in the amount of 
their spiritual gains or rewards. There is no doubt as 
to the fact that these parables are distinct. — The 
parable of the pounds makes a fine mission text. 
Warneck so uses it in the series in which he presents 
the entire work of mission (Missionsstunden, I, Die 
Mission im Lichte der Bibel, p. 110 etc.). Instead of 
adding a special mission text in this volume, we prefer 
to use this text for the purpose, and therefore add the 
necessary homiletical material. 

V.11. Whenever the Gospels introduce a parable 
by stating the occasion or circumstance which led 
Christ to utter it, such an introduction deserves 
special attention, for in every case it aids us materially 
in understanding the parable. And as they heard 
these things — “‘they,” the disciples and others, as 
the context shows, the parable itself also distinctly 
referring to others besides the disciples; “these 
things,” the ones uttered by Christ in the house of 
Zaccheus. Some commentators cannot see how tata 
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can mean what Jesus spoke in the publican’s house, 
and so they say it is doubtful what “these things” 
refer to. Others refer ‘these things” to the words of 
Zaccheus, v. 8, as though his intention was an indica- 
tion of the approach of the kingdom; but this is 
certainly incorrect. These things — Jesus receiving 
Zaccheus as a son of Abraham, and declaring that the 
Son of man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. The temper of Christ’s followers at this time 
was keyed up to great expectations, as we see in the 
case of the sons of Zebedee wishing to secure the most 
exalted positions in advance for themselves. The 
people generally were full of similar notions; we see 
how their enthusiasm broke out on Palm Sunday. 
This dreaming and expecting of great earthly things 
in the near future received many a disillusionment as 
Christ uttered the sober truth concerning himself and 
what was to come, yet it persisted and grasped at 
every straw, and on the other hand, murmured at 
everything that did not fit in with its plans. A case 
of such murmuring we have here when Jesus stopped 
at the house of this publican and even received him 
as a son of Abraham. The disciples and the people 
hearing what Jesus said in reference to Zaccheus, he 
felt constrained to explain fully how and when the 
consummation of his kingdom would come. The Zac- 
cheus incident did not fit into their dreams, but it 
did fit in perfectly with the plans of Jesus. — So he 
added and spake a parable — xgooteis before einev is 
used almost like an adverb, in the sense of: ‘‘he spake 
furthermore.” A parable, because this was best fitted 
to explain the great plans of Christ. Parables veil the 
truth from those utterly unfit to receive it because of 
persistent unbelief; on the other hand, parables ex- 
plain and make clear many difficult points in Christ’s 
teaching for those who believe or are ready to believe. 
Our present parable is a gem in this respect. In a 
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grand, comprehensive way it sets the whole future 
before the eyes of Christ’s hearers, correcting all their 
wrong notions in a masterly way —if only they will 
believe and accept what Christ tells them. — Because 
he was nigh to Jerusalem. Jericho was only six hours 
travel from Jerusalem. Here, at the capital of the 
nation, the disciples as well as the multitude supposed 
the great event for which they were looking must take 
place: “‘they supposed that the kingdom of God was 
immediately to appear.””—The kingdom of God 
which they expected to appear was a wonderful earthly 
unfolding of power and grandeur. The word to ap- 
pear, “vagaiveota, does not necessarily imply that the 
kingdom already existed in hidden form and needed 
only to make itself manifest in its glory. The sense 
here is, that men expected Christ, if he was indeed the 
Messiah, presently to establish his kingdom in great 
magnificence. This is the dream Christ shattered by 
his parable of the pounds. 

“In the great Roman empire, where the senate of 
Rome, and afterwards its emperors, though not kings 
themselves, yet made and unmade kings, such a circum- 
stance as this (described in v. 12) can have been of 
no unfrequent occurrence. Thus Herod the Great was 
at first no more than a subordinate officer in Judea; 
flying to Rome before Antigonus, he was there de- 
clared by the senate, through the influence of Antony, 
king of the Jews. In like manner his son Archelaus 
must personally wait upon Augustus, before inheriting 
the dominions left him by his father; and then did 
not inherit them as king, but only as ethnarch. History 
furnishes many other examples, for it was felt over 
the civilized world, in the striking words of the 
historian of the Maccabees: —‘whom they (the 
Romans) would help to a kingdom, those reign, and 
whom again they would, they displace’ (1 Macc. 8, 
13).” Trench.—A certain nobleman, évieguxds us 
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evyevig —= a certain man well-born, a fine designation 
for Christ, “true God, begotten of the Father from 
eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
and as the latter of the royal line of David and Solo- 
mon. The term evyevis fits Jesus also when the nobility 
of character is considered which is usually expected 
of noblemen. In fact, there is something incomparably 
noble in all that this “nobleman” in the parable does. 
—‘‘The far country into which he went is heaven; the 
kingdom he wished to receive for himself, the earth. 
After he had humbled himself unto the death on the 
cross, the Father exalted him over all. Now he is to 
receive the whole earth as his kingdom. For this he 
went to the Father that he might be invested with the 
government of the world.” Warneck.— That “the 
kingdom” cannot be the heavenly kingdom of glory is 
apparent from what follows in the parable, when “his 
citizens” send an embassage refusing to acknowledge 
his rule. That it cannot be the kingdom of grace, or 
the Christian Church, as distinguished from “the 
world” also appears from the parable, where the noble- 
man rules over his enemies as well as his servants, 
destroys the rebels and rewards the faithful. This 
kingdom, foorsia (no article), is therefore the entire 
rule and power over all the earth; “‘all power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth,’ Matth. 28, 18. — 
To receive, Aafeiv, here implies an active taking on his 
part, but also an offering on the part of another, who, 
however, is not mentioned here. As the Son of God 
Christ had this kingdom as his possession in his own 
divine right. ‘To receive’ means at once, not when 
he shall return. Other kings cannot always rule at 
a distance, like this king, whose rule is perfect though . 
he is not seen. And to return means the return in 
glory for the judgment, rewarding his faithful ones, 
destroying the rebels. This is the return of Christ 
at the last day, Matth. 25, 31; 24, 27. 
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In v. 13-14 two classes are distinguished: 
servants and citizens. It is a mistake to make the 
“nobleman” a fellow citizen of the latter, as even Trench 
does. He is plainly exalted above them by_ being 
named, not Gvigwxds tis, but dviqaxds tic edyeviic. Neither 
his servants nor his citizens are “well-born.” His 
noble birth entitles him to the kingdom, which none 
other had a right to claim. All these “citizens” should 
have been his servants, but they were in open rebellion 
against him.— A nobleman properly has “servants,” 
who wait upon him. He also should have citizens or 
subjects who obey his rule. We hear of none such in 
this case, for the parable deals at this point with the 
nobleman before he is invested with the kingdom. 
There were some who resisted this investiture; nothing 
is said of others, since the lessons of the parable are 
not based on their actions. — These servants of his 
are the followers of Christ as he had them when he 
uttered the parable; they include all others like them 
in the ages to come, for they are presented as one 
band working for their noble master’s interest until 
he shall return. The number ten is symbolical and 
denotes completeness. Thus there are ten Command- 
ments, ten virgins in another parable; comp. Dan. 7, 
24; Sam. 18; Gen. 31, 7. Baehr writes, that since this 
number closes the line of fundamental numbers and 
contains them all, it indicates that which is finished 
and complete, and is therefore a symbol of com- 
pleteness or perfection, implying also the conception 
of oneness. Ten servants, therefore, — all his serv- 
ants, none omitted; all of them, as one body. It is 
perfectly proper and to the point in a parable to use 
this number in such a symbolical way. Consequently, 
however, “‘ten” cannot mean actually only ten, or only 
a few, as even Warneck supposes. The actual number, 
whether small or great, cannot be estimated from the 
symbolical ten, since this signifies simply all, and all 
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as one body. In reality the number of Christ’s serv- 
ants is very great, and even when Luke penned his 
Gospel there were thousands of believers. To take this 
symbolical number “ten”: and conclude, that because 
in the parable only ten are mentioned, and these ten 
appear again when the nobleman returns, therefore 
Christ expected to return during the lifetime of his 
first few followers, is to perpetrate a blunder so pal- 
pable that one must marvel how men of good judgment 
could be guilty thereof. The Scriptures, and Christ 
included, do not fix the time of the end of the world 
in any definite way for any one generation. They use 
language which virtually says to every generation that 
has lived since the days of Christ: The end may come 
during your lifetime! — And gave them ten pounds, 
déxa vas, a mina = about $560.00 in Hebrew gold; 
about $32.00 in Hebrew silver, or $17.00 in Greek 
silver. Most likely the second sum was meant by 
Christ, since the amount is referred to in v. 17 “very 
little,” and Christ may very well have referred to 
Jewish money. “Ten” here again stands for com- 
pleteness; this nobleman gave his servants all his 
money, he took none of it along. From what follows 
in the parable we see that each servant received the 
same sum, namely one pound. The nobleman treated 
them all alike, he did not prefer one to another. In 
this respect our parable differs decidedly from that of 
the talents. The “pound” must therefore stand for 
something which every believer possesses like every 
other; yet something in the nature of a capital which 
is used in trading and producing a profit (other 
“pounds’”’). Trench leaves us in the lurch as far as the 
interpretation of these pounds is concerned; many 
others likewise. Stellhorn give us the correct inter- 
pretation: “the means of grace’; so also Warneck: 
“the Word of God.”’ He adds: “The pounds cannot 
signify such gifts as are diversely distributed: material 
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blessings, mental gifts, positions and stations in the 
world and the church. On the contrary, by pounds we 
must understand the sum of the spiritual blessings of 
grace, which we possess in the Gospel of Christ, Word 
and Sacrament, in which all believers have equal part. 
Something deep and a fine irony lies in this that the Lord 
compares these gifts of grace with pounds, and natural 
gifts (Matth. 25) with talents. A talent or hundred- 
weight is about fifty times as great as a pound or mina. 
In the eyes of men, often enough also in those of be- 
lievers, natural gifts have a much greater value than 
the simple gifts of grace of the Gospel. A man natur- 
ally gifted, rich, highly placed, as we often enough 
think, can do more for the kingdom of heaven than 
another who simply employs the Word of God. Cer- 
tainly, natural ability devoted to the service of the 
kingdom of God is a mighty weapon, but the Word of 
God is mightier. Luther did not accomplish the Re- 
formation because he was such a highly gifted man. 
There were very likely among his contemporaries some 
more gifted, or gifted as highly as he. He was vic- 
torious because he traded with the pound, i. e. did 
business with the Word of God. ‘The Word,’ so he has 
confessed repeatedly, ‘the Word has done it all!’ Not 
the most highly gifted men are the most blessed ones 
in the kingdom of God, but they who employ the Word 
most faithfully, energetically, and with greatest faith. 
The entire history of the Church and of mission proves 
this. Everywhere our power is ‘the Word,’ however 
cheaply this pound may be valued.” Trench tells of a 
caviller who demands: “Why did he not distribute 
weapons to his servants? Such would have been, under 
the circumstances described, the most natural thing 
to do.” Natural enough from the standpoint of a Peter 
who cut off the ear of Malchus, of the pope, the Ana- 
baptists, and of all those who imagine that they must 
make the kingdom appear immediately. But since the 
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kingdom of Christ is not of this world, he has not : 
bidden his servants to fight, or to take the sword, but 
to take the Gospel and disciple the nations. 

Trade ye herewith till I come. The reading 
varies: soaypatetoacde, aor. imperat.: ‘‘Trade ye’’; or 
noaypatevoucta, the inf. in indirect discourse. One 
commentator takes the verb in the sense of: “Specu- 
late!” but xoayuatevouota means simply “to do business,” 
and this must be taken in an honorable sense because 
‘it is the command of a nobleman. To call this trading 
a speculating is to charge the nobleman with the very 
thing the wicked servant charged him with, namely 
taking what he had not laid down and reaping what 
he had not sown. “Trade” does not specify in what 
manner. And there is no need that it should, for we 
can trade with the Word of God only in one way: 
preach and teach it. The Word of God then is not for 
mere private possession and for mere individual enjoy- 
ment; it is a capital designed for trading or doing 
business. This is a grand mission thought. Warneck 
carries it out by describing both the retail and the 
wholesale business in which this capital is to be 
employed. Nothing is worse in the kingdom than 
“dead capital.” Capital well invested and actively 
employed produces other capital; so does the Word sent 
out by us — soon it is sent out by those to whom we 
first sent it. — Till I come, év © fgxoua (not gos, Textus 
Receptus) ; and év ® must be taken in the sense of “till.” 
No time is mentioned, only égxoum conveys the assur- 
ance that he will come. So we his servants cannot put 
off the work of trading; our profits must be ready 
when he comes—and he may arrive at any time. 
“Till I come” reaches out over all the intervening space 
till the glorious moment of his final return; and for 
this great era our Nobleman has set us one great task 
— not to make money, to build cities, empires, civiliza- 
tions, to do lesser things, but to trade with the Gospel. 
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The New Testament Era is the Mission Era. It is 
allowed to continue for this purpose alone. And when 
this Gospel of the kingdom shall have been preached 
in all the world for a witness unto all nations, then 
the end shall come. Matth. 24, 24. — The bondservants 
of the nobleman, having received the pounds, went 
about their business, and the nobleman departed. 
V.14: But his citizens hated him — not fellow 
citizens, as though he were altogether one of them and 
on their leved; but “his citizens” because properly the 
subjects of the kingdom intended for him and to which 
he was entitled. We read dots éavtoi, servants of his, 
or of himself, but xo2irva aitoi, his citizens — the simple 
possessive, not denoting special attachment to himself, 
to his person. — The simple fact is stated that these 
citizens hated the nobleman; no reason is assigned — 
there was no real reason, as the gracious and generous 
dealing of the nobleman with his servants plainly in- 
dicates. “But this cometh to pass, that the word might 
be fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me 
without a cause.” John 15, 25. The imperfect tense 
éuicovv indicates the continuousness of the hatred. So 
the Jews hated Christ, though by birth and blood, by 
character and act, and by his divine nature he was the 
noblest and greatest and best their nation had ever 
possessed. — And sent an embassage after him, say- 
ing, We will not that this man reign over us. “It 
was exactly thus that a faction of the Jews, in the 
case of Archelaus, sent embassadors to the court of 
Augustus to accuse him there, and if possible to hinder 
his elevation over them.” Trench. He also writes: 
“Every persecution of his (Christ’s) servants, the 
stoning of Stephen, the beheading of James, the per- 
secutions of Paul, and all the wrongs done to his people 
because they were his, these each and all were mes- 
sages of defiance sent after him, implicit declarations 
upon their part, that they would not have him for 
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their king. Twice before yet he had gone to receive 
the kingdom, this very declaration found formal utter- 
ance from their lips, — once when they cried to Pilate, 
‘We have no king but Cesar’; and again, when they 
remonstrated with him, ‘Write not, the King of the 
Jews’ (John 19, 21; cf. Acts 17, 7). But the strictest 
fulfillment of these words is to be found in the 
demeanor of the Jews after his Ascension, their fierce 
hostility to Christ in his infant Church (Acts 12, 3; 
196.4535 18s 15s 18-6 eee Oe ees Sei ness. 
2,15). When we give this parable a wider range, and 
find the full accomplishment of all which it contains, 
not at the destruction of Jerusalem, but at the day of 
judgment — and it is equally capable of the narrower 
and the wider interpretation — then these rebellious 
citizens will no longer be merely the Jews, but all such 
evil men, as by word or deed openly deny their relation 
and subjection to Jesus, as their Lord and King 

and their message will have its full and final fulfillment 
in the great apostasy of the last days, which shall be 
even as this is, not the evading of the subjection due 
unto Christ; but a speaking of proud things against 
him (Rev. 18, 5-6; Dan. 7, 25; 2 Thess. 2, 1-10); not 
merely disobedience but defiance, such as, not content 
with resisting his decrees, shall provoke and challenge 
him to conflict (Ps. 2, 2).” Note od dédouev, the wicked 
will, where the real seat of the hatred is. To all these 
haters of Christ, he, the eternal God-man, is only ottos, 
“this one.’ Their hatred and rebellion is allowed to 
proceed unchecked, but the day of final reckoning must 
come at last, when Christ himself shall answer their 
“embassage.” 

V. 15. Koi éyeveto, and it came to pass, a Hebrew 
way of introducing an important story or occurrence 
in a story. What shall be is described in the parable 
as having already occurred ; so Christ sees the end from 
the beginning, and it is well for us to get from him 
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and his Word the same comprehensive vision. — 
‘Exavegxouat is not merely to come back again, but — 
to come upon someone. It describes the nobleman’s 
return to his servants and citizens. So shall Christ 
come upon us at the last day. — Having received the 
kingdom is an incidental mention of the great fact, 
and in the very way in which it is introduced indicates 
that this was a matter of course, there never having 
been the slightest doubt about it. The person who 
came back is described as aitév iafdvta tiv Bactreiav, he 
who did receive the kingdom; but the idea is not that 
at once upon receiving it he made the return, but only 
that he was the one who received the kingdom — he 
returned. We, of course, now know that these many 
years lie between the time of Aafovta and of éxavedteiv. 
That he commanded these servants unto whom he 
had given the money, to be called to him. There is 
only a hint here of the power and glory with which 
Christ shall return. It is in “he commanded to be 
called,” elxev pwvndijva, he said, or directed, to be called. 
_ Who was to do the calling? This is not stated; there 
must be those “hearkening unto the voice of his word” 
— the angels who shall accompany Christ at his return. 
We meet them further on, when the command is given, 
“Take away from him the pound,” v. 24; and again, 
“Bring hither and slay them before me,” v. 27. Christ 
went to the Father alone; he returns in the midst of 
angel hosts ready to do his slightest bidding. — That 
he might know what they had gained by trading — 
yvoi, subjunctive, later form for yv@. In the judgment 
to come every believer’s record shall be investigated 
publicy, although Christ knows what every one has 
done long before the public judgment takes place. 
“What they had gained by trading,” ti dtexoaypatevtoato, 
really ‘“‘what they had undertaken in business”; the 
idea is that they had been zealous in business, and this 
activity is now to be examined, naturally with the 
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implication that the amount of profit might be known. 
This is exactly in accord with the description of the 
final judgment in Matthew 25; we shall be judged ac- 
cording to our works, i. e. according to the fruit of 
our faith. Even at the last day we shall be known by 
our fruits. The verb Stexgayuatetouat, however, assumes 
two things, one that we are indeed the servants of 
Christ who has given us the pound to trade with, and 
the other that we have been “not slothful in business” 
(Rom. 12, 11), but with a heart full of faith have tried 
our best in the Master’s service. The idea that any 
servant of Christ should not have been actively 
engaged in his Master’s business, is not entertained 
in the verb; when now presently such a servant ap- 
pears, it is a thing altogether unnatural and contrary 
to all that Christ has the fullest right to expect. — So 
the “ten servants of his’ come before their master, 
the king. 

V. 16. In the joyful coming forward of the two 
faithful servants we have an example of the “boldness 
in the day of judgment.” “No Christian believing the 
Bible and clear as to its doctrine, will ever imagine 
that by such fruits of faith he justifies himself before 
God, or in any way adds anything toward his justifica- 
tion; but the kindness of God has arranged that these 
fruits produce a feeling of satisfaction, a good con- 
science, a rejoicing in grace also in the judgment. Not 
as though any one could be completely satisfied with 
himself, even when he has really traded with his pound. 
There will always be a trembling of the soul when the 
command comes, Give an account of thy stewardship! 
and no one will have the courage to say, I have done 
what I could. But there is something of a hidden 
blessing bestowed by God upon faithful trading with 
the entrusted pound, for the less we have received the 
grace of God in vain, the more our faith gives us 
courage to rely heartily upon the transcendent power 
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of grace in the atonement of Christ.” Warneck. — 
He with the ten pounds gained comes first. This is 
proper and right. He says: Thy pound hath made 
ten pounds more. He takes no credit to himself, but 
bestows all upon the Lord by emphasizing what the 
Lord’s pound has done. This was a wise servant. Oh, 
that every preacher might be thoroughly convinced 
that the Lord’s pound, the Word, must do it all; and 
every congregation likewise! Paul writes: Not I, 
but the grace of God. The Psalmist: ‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake.” 115, 1. 
Luther’s testimony is all of the same sort: “I have 
done nothing, but the Word has performed it all.”’ The 
very greatness of true success in trading for Christ 
humbles the heart and calls forth the praise: ,Behold, 
what the Lord hath wrought! ‘“‘When the South Sea 
Islanders, the Karens, the Kols, the Malagasy by 
thousands, yea by tens of thousands become Christians 
—the pound shows its old power!” Warneck — Ten 
pounds more is not merely a tenfold gain, but again, 
according to the symbolism of the number ten, the 
completest gain, the most perfect gain possible under 
the circumstances. Thus we may say Paul gained “ten 
pounds more,” and Luther. What joy and glory for us 
sinners that a gain so great is possible in our humble 
trading! The verb zeoongydcato — has wrought besides, 
or in addition to. 

V.18. The second servant reports, Thy pound, 
Lord, hath made five pounds. He too is wise and 
puts the credit where it belongs; but he is able to re- 
port only “five pounds,” and therefore he does not say 
xgoongyaoato, but simply éxoinoev. The question occurs 
why this servant with the same pound as the other 
secured a gain of only five pounds while the other had 
ten? Five is symbolic like ten; if ten —the perfect 
amount of gain, five — half that much. Thus this man 
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presents a picture of all such as have fallen short of 
what they could have done with the pound. They 
are the ears that bear only thirty or sixty instead of a 
hundredfold. The fault is not with the nobleman, not 
with the pound, but with the servants who are less 
faithful, less diligent, less courageous, less single- 
hearted in their trading than they actually might be. 
There are evident faults and shortcomings in them 
and in their work of trading with the pound. They let 
many a fine chance slip. The two classes set before us 
in the parable are evidently intended to embrace all 
Christians whom the Lord will reward at the last day. 
We know that none aré absolutely perfect in what they 
have done for the Lord. But some are exceedingly 
devoted to the Word and its promulgation: all these 
are pictured in the servant with ten pounds gain. 
Many ‘of them are not as prominent as Paul and 
Luther, but still they belong to that class which ‘turn 
many to righteousness,” and therefore “shall shine as 
‘the stars for ever and ever,” Dan. 12, 3. The rest — 
whatever may make them less faithful and less given 
to the Word and its work — are pictured by the serv- 
ant with five pounds gain, five being midway between 
one and ten. The five strikes an average. Noesgen 
makes this servant with five pounds equally as faithful 
as the one with ten, but fails to say why he gained less. 
The reason cannot be that, while he had the one pound 
from the Lord, he had besides fewer talents than the 
other, as the other parable states; for the gain is 
ascribed wholly to the pound and not to something be- 
sides the pound. There must, accordingly, have been 
something in the servant himself which restricted the 
working of the pound so that it could not do all it was 
capable of. What this is we see in thousands of actual 
cases about us: men are less faithful, diligent, devoted, 
whole-hearted in the work than they might be. 


The nobleman now shows forth all his nobility. 
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V.17: Well done, thou good servant: because thou 
hast been faithful in a_ very little —a great com- 
mendation, eiye, ei} with ye added: right; very well; 
“well done.” This commendation is omitted in the case 
of the second servant. The nobleman is looking for 
faithfulness, and if this second servant, as Noesgen 
thinks, had been equally faithful with the first, he 
should have received equal praise. ‘Moreover it is re- 
quired in stewards that a man be found faithful.” 
1 Cor. 4, 2. “Faithfulness is that mind and conduct 
which employs well what one has received, attends 
promptly to what is enjoined, wastes nothing and 
embezzles nothing, never takes back what is given to 
God, and keeps every promise fully.” Zeller. The 
pound is here called a very little, ¢i¢z.:0tov, superlative 
of éidcowv, not because it is very little in itself, but 
comparatively, when set over against the ten cities. — 
Have thou authority over ten cities. This is spoken 
like a king indeed. The more so when we consider 
who this was to whom such authority was suddenly 
given: he was “a servant,” a bondservant (margin), 
a slave owned by the nobleman. He could have taken 
all the servant’s earnings without any thanks or re- 
ward and been wholly within his rights. But he does 
nothing of the kind. He not only rewards, but does 
so out of all proportion with the service rendered. 
Then ten cities again introduce the symbolical number ; 
the very highest reward is meant. ‘In what does this 
reward really consist, or what do the cities signify? 
Certainly not salvation, but a special glory in the king- 
dom of salvation. What glory, that is hard to say in 
this life. Without doubt, certain heavenly realities 
are meant, only I fear we will fall into fruitless 
speculation when we endeavor to furnish a specific 
interpretation. This much is sure, in Christ’s kingdom 
of glory there are manifold honors, ranks, spheres of 
authority and power. Everything is not absolutely 
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alike. One receives ten, another only five cities. Ac- 
cording as our faithfulness has put the grace of God 
to practical use, so our position shall be in the kingdom 
of glory. Only we must not understand this in a wrong 
way. God is not deceived by what looks like great 
success in the eyes of men. We know that the Savior 
will say to many a one glorying in having done great 
deeds in his name, Depart from me, I never knew you!” 
Warneck. Trench calls this authority over ten cities 
a commentary on the ovupacirevoouev of 2 Tim 2, 12. — 
V. 19. The reward of the second servant is, Be thou 
also over five cities. The «ai goes with ot: “thou also”; 
it does not refer -to the special praise conferred upon 
the first servant, as if this “‘also’’ applied to the second. 
— The other faithful servants are not especially men- 
tioned, because they are all practically described in 
the second one. 

V. 20. First the wholly faithful, next the partly 
faithful, finally the wholly unfaithful. Among the 
servants there can be only these three classes. And 
another came — alas, that there should be another! 
6 &tegos, one of a different sort. Since the parable 
pictures the final judgment we have here a complete 
uncovering of all this man’s thoughts. — Here is thy 
pound, he says, but what a different idea in the word 
thy! There it stands for Christ with his blessed grace 
and power; here for Christ as a hard, unjust, selfish, 
greedy master. Which I kept laid up in a napkin, 
elxov, all along (imperf.) ; so also the present participle 
dxoxewévny; he never really appropriating the pound as 
his own, never put it to any use. Keeping the pound 
thus made it “dead capital.” The napkin, covddeuv, is 
the handkerchief used to wipe the sweat with. A fine 
use for this fellow’s sudarium! Instead of working 
busily with his capital and sweating copiously in his 
efforts to multiply it, he sits down idly and wraps the 
unsweated sweat-cloth around the money and lays 
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both the money and the cloth away. — But why does 
he do a thing like this? Christ makes him tell his own 
thoughts; they are the lies of hypocrisy and the en- 
viousness of barefaced selfishness. — V. 21: For I 
feared thee, égofotynv. also imperf.; but with no true, 
real fear such as fills the heart of the believer, only 
with the hypocritical fear which figures on settling 
with Christ according to its own perverted ideas. He 
feared to lose the pound and not return it; but he did 
not fear to come with his base unfaithfulness and his 
wicked sloth. He did not join the enemies of his 
Master, but he became no true servant of his. — 
Because thou art an austere man: thou takest up 
what thou layedst not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. This is how the fellow looked at the order 
of the nobleman to trade with the pound —he con- 
sidered it a scheme of his to get what did not belong 
to him. He did not remember that as a bondman he 
belonged completely to his master and owed him every 
service, certainly also this most honorable serv- 
ice to turn himself into an agent of his master 
in buying and selling with his master’s capital. And 
he had no inkling of his master’s grace and noble 
generosity, which wanted to put these servants of his 
to work in order to bring out their faithfulness, so 
that he might make peers of them in his realm, free 
men, nobles themselves and rulers together with their 
king. Hypocrisy deceives itself worst of all. But this 
man’s falseness and selfishness is a true and complete 
picture of all those among Christ’s household who 
refuse to serve him with the capital he has placed in 
their hands, the Word as a means for building and ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ. One and all they think, 
Christ requires too much of them; Christ will gain 
unduly when they go to work for him; and they them- 
selves will lose something if they work for Christ and 
not — as they are bent on doing — for their own ease, 
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pleasure, enrichment, and wordly honor. Take any 
work devoted to the Word: support of the home 
church, of the larger church body, or of home and 
foreign missions. “To build the kingdom of God,” 
they say, “brings in nothing for us; to serve others 
does not feed ourselves.”’ In a way they are right, but 
only in a way, when they imagine, There is nothing 
in it. There is nothing worldly in it, to spend and be 
spent and do the Master’s will. Paul remained poor, 
lay long in prison, suffered a thousand hardships, died 
a martyr. It has been the same with thousands of 
others, especially also men in mission fields. The grand 
mistake is that these fools fail to see what faith always 
sees: the sweet content of serving Christ to whom we, 
and all we are and have, belong, and the blessed reward 
of grace infinitely out of proportion to the tiny service 
we are able at best to render. 

V. 22. ... Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant. Even in judgment 
this nobleman is noble and kingly; he brings no 
other law upon this servant than the one he himself 
has appealed to. Thou knewest (jets, all along) 
that I am an austere man, taking up that I laid not 
down, and reaping that I did not sow, then why didst 
not thou act in accordance with these thy false and 
lying assertions? Then (ai) wherefore gavest thou 
not my money into the bank, and I at my coming 
should have required it with interest?  Todzeta 
(really teted-reta) a utensil with four legs, thus a table 
on which money is changed by a money changer or 
banker. Since é@¢v may refer equally to the noble- 
man’s coming in return to his servants as to his coming 
to get his money with interest from the bank, the 
margin allows us to read: “I should have gone and 
required.” Téxog = interest; “usury,” A. V., in the 
good, not in the evil sense. To put the austere man’s 
money into a bank would have been far safer, as far 
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as the capital itself was concerned and its protection 
against possible loss, than to keep it hid in a handker- 
chief. Then, in the bank it would have drawn at least 
‘some interest, and this servant, who pretended to be 
so careful and faithful himself, while he saw such 
great faults in his master, would at least have done 
on his part what would have proved him careful and 
faithful, at least in a measure. But he did nothing of 
the kind. His pretensions and his actions are in open 
and violent conflict—he stands bared before his 
master as a liar and hypocrite, as a selfish robber of 
his master by his falseness, in a word as a wicked 
servant, xovnods, self-confessed and _ self-condemned. 
Trench, on the parable of the talents, writes what may 
be applied also to this servant in our parable: “The 
Lord of the parable is at no pains to dispute or deny 
the character which this recreant servant has drawn 
of him, but answers him on his own grounds, making 
his own mouth condemn him. . . . Be it so, grant 
that I am all that which thou sayest, severe, exacting, 
harsh; and yet thou oughtest to have done me justice 
still; and this with little or no peril to thyself thou 
mightest have done; and obtained for me, if not the 
larger gains possible through some bolder course, yet 
some small and certain returns for my moneys.” — 
The most probable interpretation of the pound banked 
and drawing interest is this, given also by Trench 
on the talents: “If thou wouldest not do and dare for 
me in great ventures of faith, yet at all events in 
humbler paths, in safer and less perilous, thou mightest 
have shown fidelity, and have preserved me from loss.” 
Or, a little more in detail, as Besser writes: Thou 
mightest have at least gone to my courageous and 
diligent servants, the right bankers, and offered thy- 
self, if perchance thou couldst have invested my pound 
with them and served me in this way. Thus if one is 
too timid with his own prayer, his own testimony, his 
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own love to lay hand to the work singly, he is not to 
sit still, but to place himself at the disposal of his 
stronger and more courageous brethren — in true hu- 
mility — together with the gift he has received from 
the Lord. Aaron and Hur could not pray as Moses 
did, but they held up his arms (Ex. 17, 12). We can- 
not all risk our necks in saving the heathen, but we 
can all pray in faith and give our money, which belongs 
to the Lord, into the mission-bank, for those who can 
do, what we cannot. You can easily find your banker 
if you seek for him.” 

V. 24. Tois xageotaov — the angels, who are always 
shown us as connected with the judgment (Matth. 
18, 412 16, 27; 24,/31.2) Thess...) 73- dudes 14 ae 
7, 10). Take away from him the pound — which he 
had never truly appropriated; even his sham posses- 
sion now ends. No further punishment is here re- 
corded, as there is in the parable of the talents. But, 
rightly considered, this is enough. To be deprived of 
the Word of God, of the fountain of life and salvation, 
is to sink into eternal darkness and death. — And give, 
-etc. The same feeling still stirs in us as made those 
who stood by and heard the order exclaim: Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. We would have given this extra 
pound to him who had the fewest, certainly not to him 
who had the most. But this is because we have not 
yet fully brought our minds in harmony with Christ’s. 
The nobleman in the parable pays no attention to the 
objection, he emphatically overrules it. 

V. 26. This is the law in the kingdom of Christ. 
It seems strange at first glance, and yet is not only 
perfectly just, but so self-evident that it cannot 
possibly be denied. Warneck cites a few examples. A 
wealthy miser, who keeps his money locked up, is 
really a poor man. A man gifted very highly mentally, 
who neglects his gifts and does not use them, is like 
a man with no gifts at all. A nominal Christian, who 
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knows the Gospel and confesses it, but never ap- 
propriates it inwardly and makes it part of his life, is 
like a non-Christian. Now nothing is more natural 
than that they who fail to use Christ’s spiritual gifts 
should more and more lose them until they have ab- 
* solutely nothing left; while they who do use them, and 
use them with increasing diligence, shall find them- 
selves ever richer. The very opportunity which one 
neglects to his loss, falls to another for his gain; the 
crown which one lets go, bedecks another’s head. Here 
in time this law works gradually, and we are constantly 
warned that we may hold fast what we still have, 
recover by diligent use and exercise what we may have 
lost, and move upward into the possession of more and 
more. It will be too late to escape the deadly results 
of his law at the last day, if we have despised its opera- 
tions during our time of grace. He to whom the Lord 
‘allotted ten cities was best fitted to take the pound 
which could no longer remain in the napkin of the 
cast-off servant. ¥ 

V. 27. hiv — moreover, besides. Oi éxbeo0i are the 
opposite of oi dovin, vy. 15. They are by no means for- 
gotten, and they are dealt with according to their 
deserts and the greatness and power of the king they 
so wickedly spurned. They are still “enemies” and 
full of hatred against their rightful king. As rebels, 
who have had every chance to drop their rebellion, 
they are worthy of death. So they are brought and 
slain. Meyer supposes them present while the king 
deals with his bondmen, but the dydyete contradicts 
this. “This slaying of the king’s enemies in his 
presence, is not to be in the interpretation mitigated 
or explained away, as though it belonged merely to the 
outer scheme of the parable, being introduced because 
such things were done in Eastern courts (1 Sam. 10, 
27; 11, 12; Jer. 52, 10), and to add an air of truth- 
fulness to the narrative. Rather it belongs also to the 
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innermost kernel of the parable. The words set forth, 
fearfully indeed, but not so that we need shrink from 
applying them to the Lord Jesus, his unmitigated 
wrath against his enemies — but only his enemies ex- 
actly as they are enemies of all righteousness — which 
shall be revealed in that day when grace shall have 
come to an end, and judgment without mercy will have 
begun (Is. 63, 1-6; Rev. 14, 10; 19, 11-16; 2 Thess. 
1, 7-9; Heb. 10, 27). All this found its commencing 
fulfillment in the overthrow of Jerusalem, and in the 
terrible calamities which accompanied that day of 
doom; then doubtless was a coming of Christ to judg- 
ment; but it will only obtain its full accomplishment 
when the wickedness of an apostate world, having 
drawn to a single head, shall in the destruction of him, 
the personal Antichrist, and of all that have gathered 
under his banner, receive its final doom.” Trench. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Whether used for the regular Sunday sermon or for 
some mission festival, this text ought to be handled so as to 
impress its power and grandeur upon the hearers. We all think 
too slightingly of the work of the Church and the work of 
missions. — Ours is a commercial age, and here is the Gospel of 
Christ in a commercial dress. Business is business, men like 
to say; well, here is the biggest business that has ever been, 
19 centuries old now, and Christ means business with it more 
than any business-man that has ever lived. Men look for profit, 
but with the narrow spirit of greed and selfishness. Christ puts 
us into a trade where they alone profit who are full of unselfish 
love and lose sight of any profit but that of others. Their 
profit shall be so great at last that they will be overwhelmed in 
their humility and will never cease thanking their Lord. 


A simple way to handle this parable is to outline it ac- 
cording to the idea which placed it in our series: 
The Eternal Rewards of Grace. 


I, They are offered to all. 
II. They are easily obtained, 
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Ill, They are scorned by many. 
IV. They are lost by some. 
V. They are gained by the faithful alone. 


Some will like to divide like Warneck: Trade! 1) 
The task thus allotted to us; 2) The reward thus held out to us. 
— Or the way Conrad has it: Trade Ye Herewith Until I Come! 
Our Lord’s return brings 1) A reward for faithfulmess; 2) A 
judgment for unfaithfulness.— But the idea of faithfulness 
itself may be split: 


Blessed are the Nobleman’s Faithful Servants! 


I. Theirs indeed is the work, while the unfaithful are 
at ease, and the wicked do as they please. 

II. But theirs is also the result of grace, while the un- 
faithful go away empty, and the wicked reap 
their doom. 


For the use at Mission Festivals we append the following 
outlines: 


The Tremendous Business of the Christian Church. 


I. The magnificent business era. 1. Its extent. 2. Its sig- 
nificance. —JI. The grand business firm. 1. All members of the 
church (ten). 2. “Servants,” under Christ’s orders. 3. Sure of 
success. —JII. The wonderful business capital. 1. Held by all 
alike, Word and Sacrament. 2. A real capital. 3. A productive 
capital. —JIV. The ceaseless business activity. 1. Its central 
part: preaching the Word. 2. Its subsidiary parts: support of 
preaching outwardly at home and abroad; support inwardly 
by prayer; support by translating the Word into life. —V. The 
sublime business settlement. 1. With the successful servants. 
2. With the wicked servant. 


Mission Work is Jesus’ Work. 


I. Mission work — Jesus’ command. 
II. Missionaries — Jesus’ servants. 
Ill. Mission fields — Jesus’ kingdom. 
IV. Mission success — Jesus’ joy. 
V. Mission rewards — Jesus’ gift. 
Langsdorff, 
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Suppose Our Nobleman, the King, Were to Return at This Our 
Mission Festival. 


I, How terrible if he found you scorning his great 

work altogether, like those enemies of his. 

II. How sad if he found you slothful and dilatory, like 
that wicked servant of his. 

III. How blessed if he found you partially faithful at 
least, like the servant who gained five pounds. 

IV. How unspeakably glorious if he found you entirely 
faithful, like the servant who gained ten pounds. 


How Will We Meet the Nobleman When Finally He Returns? 


I. Will we be destroyed like the citizens who hated 
him? 
II. Will we be cast out like the wicked servant who 
failed to use his pound? 
III, Will we be rewarded like the faithful servants who 
traded with their pounds? 


e 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
. TRINITY 


Luke 12, 35-43 


The last Sunday in the church year comes with 
the bidding, Be ye ready! The church of Germany 
celebrates this Sunday as her Totenfest, a memorial 
Sunday for the sainted dead. Our text can be used 
for this purpose, but we need not lay special stress 
upon the dead, who have left us in the past, for the 
text deals with the future, with Christ’s coming to us, 
which may occur at any time and for which at all 
times we ought to be entirely ready. 

V. 35. The picture here presented, including also 
the next two verses, is really a parable complete in 
itself. A household of servants is described, whose 
master has gone to attend a wedding and may be ex- 
pected back some time during the night, no one know- 
ing just when. Jesus urges his hearers to be watchful, 
and ready to receive their returning Lord with all due 
preparation for service; and he promises them, that 
if they do receive him, their Lord himself will treat 
them as free men and make himself their servant, 
girding himself and waiting upon them at table while 
they feast. — Let your loins be girded about; éotwoav 
(with the ending oev in the N. T. instead of v). There 
is an emphasis on tv@v; no matter what others do, as 
far as you are concerned, be ready. It is repeated in 
the next sentence: “And you yourselves like unto men 
etc.”’ Once for all we should learn to be different from 
the majority of men, especially when we think of 
Christ’s return. We are told not only that men gen- 
erally will not expect him, but also that he shall come 
in an unexpected way and shall surprise the greater 

(991) 
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part of our race when he does come. The temptation 
is ever strong for us to do as others do. Therefore 
this special command to us and the instruction follow- 
ing, the purpose of which is to make us different from 
others. The readiness urged upon us is pictured for 
us in the image of the servants whose loins are girded 
about. The oriental dress consisted of a long loose 
flowing robe. This was in the way when quick action — 
became necessary, and was either laid aside altogether, 
as when the witnesses against Stephen “laid down 
their clothes” at Saul’s feet while they proceeded to 
stone this first martyr; or was girded up by a belt 
about the waist, as -when the Israelites ate their first 
Passover in haste ready for instant departure from 
Egypt. So men traveling girded up their loins, and 
also men serving a table where quick movement was 
necessary. The clothes and the belt require no special 
interpretation, although Besser attemps it; the long 
garments — all temporal possessions and gifts; the 
girdle — truth, Eph. 6, 14. It is enough to say: “Let 
your loins be girded about”? — hold yourselves in con- 
stant readiness for service. — And your lamps burn- 
ing, for the time is the night. The Avxvo are the ancient 
lamps, a shallow dish or bowl, with oil, and a wick 
laid in the nozzle. These, like the clothes, stand for 
no special spiritual thing in the life of the Christian. 
The burning lamps are only a further indication of 
readiness on the part of Christ’s servants. Besser 
makes the lamps = faith. Instead of sleeping during 
the night, as other-men do, these servants are wide 
awake, with the house lit up in constant expectation 
of Christ’s coming. — V. 36: And be ye yourselves 
like etc. This completes the picture with a few 
significant strokes. ‘Yueis Soo characterizes the 
description as a parable. Ye yourselves — all who 
mean to be true followers of Christ. He himself tells 
them in advance about what he shall do and urges 
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them as to their proper course. There is no excuse 
for any of us if we disregard Christ’s instructions 
and choose a different course from the one he has 
mapped out for us as the only proper and safe one. 
The men are described in the next verse as dotAo1, 
bondservants, belonging to their xtgus or owner, and 
therefore not only bound to obey him but to consider 
his interests their own. We are to be nothing less than ° 
the bondmen of Christ. How he intends to make us 
rulers and princes in his heavenly kingdom the fore- 
going text has shown; and how royally he intends to 
treat us, this text also shows. There may be a measure 
of hardship in standing with loins girt about and 
lamps lit, waiting hour after hour during the night, 
while others are stretched at ease in sweet sleep, but 
the hardship is a small thing compared with the re- 
ward of grace which presently follows. — Looking for 
their Lord, goodezxouévois, expecting, explains the read- 
iness of these servants. They are expecting him at 
any moment; he has gone, and presently he will return. 
This is the same truth as in the previous parable 
where we saw the nobleman go to receive a kingdom 
and then return. Christ is thus gone now; the time 
in which we live is the night of our waiting; we are 
absolutely assured that he will presently return. — But 
we are told also for what he went away, in the words: 
he shall return from the marriage feast. It should 
be noted that this is not his own marriage. This 
marriage takes place before he returns to his servants; 
the marriage feast of Christ, the Lamb, when many 
shall sit down in his kingdom with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, takes place after Christ’s return. Noesgen 
-says that a marriage feast is here introduced, instead 
of some other feasts, because of the longer delay such 
a feast might cause in the guest’s return to his own 
household. This feast is now in progress; it is the 
jubilation of the heavenly hosts over the redemption 
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Christ worked out for the world. It has been in pro- 
gress ever since Christ ascended to the Father. From 
this feast of joy and glory Christ will return to earth 
at the last day. Kvguws éavtav —lord of theirs, and 
indicates the attachment of the servants to their 
master; it is almost as much as “beloved lord.” The 
when, xéte (with aor. subj. évalton), is altogether un- 
certain. Men have speculated a great deal about the 
time of Christ’s return, and still keep fixing dates in 
open disobedience to his word, Mark 13, 32; it is not 
for us to know, but to be ready constantly. Our Eng- 
lish: “‘when he shall return” conveys the idea of ar- 
rival at his own home; but dvoivw — when he shall 
start or leave, thus-referring to the departure from 
(x) the marriage feast. — That, when he cometh 
etc. EA dévtocg xal xgovoavtos are genitive absolute, with 
the pronoun omitted, but easily supplied in thought. 
Evdéms avoigmow att@; the idea is that the lord of these 
servants need not wait, or make special efforts to 
arouse his household, but finds them ready to receive 
him. The stress is on ecvidéws, straightway. In the 
“opening unto him” there lies more than just the un- 
locking of the door to let the master into the house. 
He is not one in a lowly station, with but few servants, 
in a humble house, but a great lord, with many serv- 
ants, and his reception is according to his station. 
These servants are expecting to wait on him with all 
due ceremony and service, late though the hour may 
be. If merely the door was to be unlocked to the home- 
coming lord, one servant might have sufficed, and not 
all would have been required to wait with loins girded 
and lamps burning. The greatness and grandness of 
this lord is required not only to image the gloriousness 
of Christ when he comes back to earth, but also to give 
proper weight and value to his condescension when he 
now makes his servants lords and himself their servant. 

V. 37. An entirely unexpected thing is here 
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pictured by Christ. One should think that the lord 
coming home would simply accept the ministration of 
his watchful and ready servants, and, seeking his ease, 
retire for the rest of the night. But nothing of the 
kind is here stated. The joys of the marriage feast, 
from which this lord comes, have not wearied him; he 
is delighted with his servants, and he rewards them 
in a way they had no right to expect, in a way which 
this grand, noble-hearted lord alone could invent — 
he makes, as it were, a marriage feast then and there 
for them, puts his servants into the position of honored, 
lordly guests, and, since none others are left to take 
the part of servants, himself assumes that, and lets 
them want for nothing. Did they perhaps, while 
waiting, think of the joys their lord was partaking of 
while away — now they themselves shall have them 
in the fullest measure. This is the wonderful sense 
of the parable. It takes the common imagery of a lord 
and his thoughtful, faithful servants, and it makes 
something unheard of (as far as the common. pro- 
ceeding of such persons is concerned) out of this 
ordinary material. There is not another lord, like this 
our Lord Christ, in all the world. — Blessed, happy, 
fortunate, but in the full sense of the word, as the 
following description of what makes them so shows. 
The blessedness which Christ ascribes to his true 
followerg is always real, concrete, and of a kind in- 
finitely superior to all happiness and good fortune 
.which the world can bestow. As much greater as 
Christ, the Savior, is than the world, as much holier, 
truer, wiser, and more loving, so much better is the 
blessedness which he bestows than that which the 
world bestows. — Otis vonyogotvtas — those, therefore, 
who have heeded the admonition just given by Christ, 
those alone. Nothing is said of any others, for the 
general purpose of this description is to draw the 
hearers into compliance with the admonition of Jesus, 
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and therefore the alluring picture of those who do 
comply is unrolled. The point of the previous admoni- 
tion is here repeated in the word watching (vyenyooéo 
—to be awake, to watch), yvenyoootvtas such as are 
watching at the time of the Lord’s coming and whom 
he then finds as such.. They who watch awhile and 
then fall asleep are not called blessed; the watching 
must be in the hour of the master’s coming. This 
watching is described by Buechner as the solicitude of 
a Christian when he guards against sin, keeps the faith 
and a good conscience, remembers his high calling in 
Christ Jesus and the dangers which surround him, 
examines himself in the light of the Word lest he grow 
secure or yield to sin, and ever looks for his Lord’s 
coming. Gregory the Great calls him a watcher who 
keeps the eyes of his mind open for beholding the true 
light. He who watches is one who keeps the light of 
faith burning clearly and himself in readiness to serve 
the Lord. — The blessedness of the spiritual watchers 
is sealed by Christ’s verily, I say unto you. Whatever 
the world or sleepy Christians may think of such 
watching and the men who give themselves to it, this 
that the Lord himself says is both true, absolutely true, 
and authoritative, for he both knows and brings it to 
pass. — Now follows the wonderful blessedness: He 
shall gird himself, and make them sit down to meat, 
and shall come and serve them. ‘As no dsraelite 
dared to see the ark of the covenant uncovered, so no 
one ought to look at this passage without first having . 
wrapped himself entirely in the blanket of humility.” 
(Quoted by Besser). The tables are completely turned 
— the servants are treated as lords, the Lord acts as 
the servant. It is unspeakably wonderful. And yet, 
need we be surprised that he who once made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men, who 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even 
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the death of the cross (Phil. 2, 7- 8), should now, in 
his exaltation, and without laying aside his divine 
glory, gird himself and serve us?) What this serving 
shall be no man knows or is able fully to describe. 
When it takes place we shall sing in an exalted sense 
the Psalmist’s words: “When the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing: then said they among the 
heathen: The Lord hath done great things for them. 
The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof 
we are glad.” Ps. 126, 1-3. Let us observe that this 
exaltation of the servants is altogether without any 
merit or worthiness on their part; it is a magnificent 
act of pure grace. Their watching was no more than 
their servant duty; in no way did it earn either this 
feast or their lord’s assuming the part of a servant for 
them. Think what it shall be when the Lord himself 
with all his divine power and resources condescends to 
make us happy. There is no high and holy, sweet and 
precious joy which he cannot command and place be- 
fore us. “Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over.” Ps. 23, 5. We need not trouble about 
the question which some commentators raise, that this 
cannot be the feasting in the heavenly kingdom, but 
must be a feast here on earth. It is enough to know 
that with the coming of Christ the dispensation of 
earth shall end and that of heaven (the new heaven 
and new earth) begin. There will be no millennium 
such as chiliasts expect. Our blessedness at Christ’s 
return shall be so great that no heathen custom, like 
the participation of slaves in the Saturnalian feasts, 
and not even the humiliation of Christ himself when 
the night before his death he washed his disciples’ feet, 
can in any way foreshadow it. 

V. 38. Meyer on Matth. 14, 24 tells us that since 
the time of Pompey the Jews divided the night into 
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four watches of three hours each, while before they 
had only three watches of four hours each. Four 
watches are to be considered in this parable, and the 
Lord speaks of the possibility of his coming in the 
second or third. He chooses these, not because he 
means to say he positively will not come in the first or 
the fourth, but, as Noesgen points out, because a return 
during the second or third watch was most in keeping 
with the imagery of the parable, which tells of one 
returning from a wedding feast. As far as the reality 
is concerned, we may say, there will be no more 
watches when the Lord comes — the night will be for- - 
ever at anend. There are two “ifs” in this statement 
of Jesus, one referring to his coming, one referring to 
our condition. If in the one watch or the other — that 
makes no difference: certain it is that he shall come, 
and that blessedness shall come with him. But whether 
he find us so (eten still depending on éév) that is not 
equally certain, although the subj. puts it into the 
form of expectation on the part of Christ. Let us be 
faithful and not disappoint this expectation of his. 
Let, us not be secure, but constantly keep his words 
before our eyes; so shall that heavenly blessedness be 
certain also for us. 

V. 39. Compare Matth. 24, 48-44. The question 
whether v. 39-40 of our text were spoken in con- 
nection with what precedes them, need not trouble us, 
since we find them here in the inspired record and they 
fit well into this place. They continue the theme: Be 
ye watchful and ready!— But know this, tovto 82 
yiwooxete, may be read, as in the margin, But this ye 
know; there is no way to decide whether the verb is 
the imperative or the indicative. If the former, Christ 
wants us to pay special attention to the thing he 
describes; if the latter, he makes our knowledge the 
basis of his admonition to be ready. — This comparison 
drawn from the master of the house, 6 oixodeonotns, One 
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who was complete charge of the house, is entirely 
distinct from the other where the servants are left 
at home while the xtews goes to attend a feast. We 
may indeed treat this illustration like a parable and 
call “the master of the house” each and every Chris- 
tian, “the house” our life on earth, and “the thief” 
Christ. But the whole may be treated simply as an 
illustration taken from the general experience of men, 
and we prefer to do this. Other passages contain the 
same illustration, referring the coming of a thief 
either to the day of the Lord, or, as here, to the Lord 
himself: Rev. 16, 15: “Behold, I come as a thief’; 
Rev. 3, 3: “If therefore thou shalt not watch, I will 
come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know what 
hour I will come upon thee”; 2 Pet. 3, 10: ‘But the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night’; 
1 Thess. 5, 2: “For yourselves know perfectly that the 
day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.” The 
manner of the coming is the point in these illustrations. 
In our passage the illustration is more complete. If 
the master of the house had known in what hour the 
thief was coming, he would have watched — the 
thing it self-evident. But it is also evident that the 
master of the house did not know and could not know. 
The implication in the illustration also is that the thief 
did come, that the master of the house did not know 
the hour, and — worst of all! — did not watch. Ei joe 
, éyonyoonoey dv zai ox apiixev states a past condition 
unfulfilled, and the conclusion of the same kind: “if 
he had known’ —but he did not; “he would have 
watched” — but he did not. So this illustration adds 
the other side not drawn out in the preceding parable, 
namely the consequence of not watching. Above we 
heard nothing of what would happen to servants who 
failed to watch and greet their lord at his coming. 
Here we hear what happens in such a case — and not 
have left his house to be broken through, really 
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digged through (margin), 5gscom. The house is rob- 
bed, its valuables are stolen by the burglar — there is 
a tremendous loss. Too late the owner blames himself 
for not watching. In his case, however, the loss may 
not be irreparable; he may still have the house and by 
diligent labor and watchfulness may accumulate and 
protect his valuables in the future. These features of 
the illustration, however, do not come into play here. 
The one point is this: since the hour of the thief’s 
coming cannot be known, there is only one thing to do 
— watch constantly. In the application it is the same: 
since the hour of Christ’s coming cannot be known, 
there is only one thing to do— watch constantly. 
Whoever fails in this shall suffer the inevitable conse- 
quences. — What these shall be in our case is not 
drawn out; but the suggestion conveyed by the illustra- 
tion is terrible enough. Christ merely enforces the 
lesson he has been teaching in this section of his 
discourse. 

V. 40. Kai tueis, and you (emphatic) be ready; 
étowwot includes all that was said above in regard to 
watching with loins girt and lights burning. — Often 
enough we imagine that when the Lord comes, we 
Christians at least will recognize the approach of the 
great hour. But we will not. Christ’s coming will 
occur in an hour when we think not, ot doxeite — even 
with all our watching and readiness. There will be 
something to make us think that while he surely will 
come, and come soon, he will hardly come at such and 
such an hour. We will feel sure of it, in spite of the 
words here telling ‘us so plainly that Christ will come 
at just such an hour. It is impossible for the Lord to 
press his warning and admonition home more com- 
pletely than he here does. Absolutely, if he shall come 
when we are sure he will not come, there is only one 
safe and reasonable thing for us to do: watch every 
hour! He will not come in an hour when we think 
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he will or may come; he will not come in many hours 
when we think he will or may not come; but he will 
come, not when we think he will, but when we think 
he will not — even as in many such hours in the past. 
— Son of man is his blessed Messianic name, which 
is still his now that he sits on the throne of glory. 
The Son of God made man for us, he will come, and 
blessed are they who stand ever ready to receive him. 

VY. 41. Peter, as so often, is the spokesman. His 
_ question is natural enough. The point of it is not, as 
Besser thinks, Peter’s idea that the Lord has already 
come to the disciples, and, therefore, probably means 
his words only for others — which clashes with “or 
even unto all.” He does not wish to inquire: “Are 
we too —the disciples — still in danger of losing all, 
still liable to be caught as by a thief?” He does not 
distinguish thus between the disciples and the others 
who are not disciples. Speakest thou this parable 
unto us, i. e. to us alone as disciples, warning and 
urging us, as the ones whom alone thou wilt have at 
thy heavenly, table — or even unto all? so that others 
besides us, any and all of thy hearers, may apply thy 
words to themselves and thus secure the promised 
blessedness ? — The answer of Jesus is after his usual 
manner. He explains more fully, and so Peter is able 
to find his own answer, and to find it in a way espe- 
cially necessary for himself. Briefly stated the answer 
is this: The parable is for all, but let each one look 
well to himself in the station assigned to him in the 
Master’s house. — V. 42. Who then is the faithful 
and wise steward, or, as the margin permits us to 
read, the faithful steward, the wise man, whom his 
lord shall set over his household, etc. We must 
marvel at the richness of Christ’s teaching. Image 
follows image, each perfect in itself, and each fitting 
exactly the doctrine and lesson to be taught. We have 
heard of the servants and of the master of the house; 
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now follows the steward, oixovéuos. Noesgen and others 
insist that this “steward” does not refer especially to 
the apostles, but is general just as the “servants” above 
and “the master of the house,” but this would leave 
the new illustration without its point, would reduce it 
to a mere repetition, and would fail to give that answer 
to Peter which the Lord saw he ought to have. Besser, 
therefore, is correct when he writes: ‘‘What pertains’: 
to all Christians, namely to exercise good stewardship 
with the pound entrusted to them, this the Lord applies 
especially to those whom he has set as stewards (1 Cor. 
4, 1) in his congregation his apostles and head-serv- 
ants who are placed over his household.” The answer 
of Christ to Peter is, I mean all, but do you take special 
heed to yourself!— The word shall set, xataotyoe, 
future tense, refers to the future commission of the 
apostles. For this office and work the Lord will need 
faithful and wise stewards, otdoc, trustworthy, Peovusos, 
of good judgment and understanding. ‘Faithfulness 
is their first qualification (1 Cor. 4, 2) ; wisdom, that 
they may be ‘apt to teach’ (1 Tim. 8, 2), ‘instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven’ (Matth. 18, 52), ‘rightly 
dividing the word of truth’ (2 Tim. 2, 15), is the second, 
growing out of the first.”” — In their faithfulness they 
give to the souls entrusted to them their portion of 
food, 16 ovtouéteuov, i, e. not their own wisdom, but the 
pure Word of God, so that they may have Paul’s testi- 
mony: “I have not shunned to declare unto you all 
the counsel of God” (Acts 20, 27). In their wisdom 
they give to each soul its portion in due season, 
év xaie@, i, e. to each according to his need at this or at 
‘that time, whatever he may then require; so that they 
may be true Seelsorger and have the testimony of 
Paul: “I am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some” (1 Cor. 9, 22; comp. Acts 20, 
20).— Besser tells of Gregory of Nazianzen who 
compared the congregation to a cithara with many 
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strings; each string must be separately touched, and 
the plectrum must be so handled that no discords result. 
— Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing. This is a plain repetition 
of the blessing uttered in v. 37, but with a marked 
difference. We see that the “steward” is after all 
only one of the doiti0, a bondservant himself, only one 
set.over others in the house. His position requires 
more of him than is expected of the other servants 
who merely stand ready under the orders of their 
“steward” ; he must be found so doing, xowivta ottws — 
watching in this special way that he manages the 
“household” well, and gives to each his “portion of 
food in due season.” The Lord’s answer to Peter, 
instead of promising him that the apostles or ministers 
of Christ are alone to enjoy the blessedness of being 
served as lords by their Lord, draws attention to the 
fact, that they alone, because of their more responsible 
position, have a greater requirement to meet in order 
to be found faithful. This is plain also from what 
follows in v. 48: “To whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required: and to whom they com- 
mit much, of him will they ask the more.” It is well 
for us pastors to remember these words of our Lord, 
so that we may never grow indifferent or careless in 
our holy office. The blessing offered in general to all 
Christ’s servants, whatever their place and work (v. 
37), is offered especially to us, the head-servants or 
stewards (v. 43), but only on the condition that we 
are found watchful as the rest are watchful, and faith- 
ful and wise in our watchfulness as our responsible 
work so evidently demands. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Verse 44 is purposely omitted from the text, because by 
adding it the text would fall too distinctly into two parts, one 
on Christ’s followers in general, the other on the ministry. By 
omitting v. 44 on the special reward of the ministry we may 
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preach watchfulness to all alike, adding only that each must 
watch in the station allotted to him. — We hope the following 
outlines will need no special elucidation: 


Watch! 


I. The Lord commands us to watch. 
II. The Lord tells us what watching means. 
III. The Lord warns us against not watching. 
IV. The Lord makes a great promise to all who do 
watch. 


Watching in Hope! 


I. We know where our Lord is. 
Il. We know that he will return to us. 
III. We know what will happen to the unready. 
IV. We know what we must do to be ready. 
V. We know what grace and glory shall be ours at last. 


Be Like Men Looking for Their Lord! 


I. With loins girded. 
Il, With lights burning. 
III, With hearts watching. 
P. Kaiser. 


Our Lord Shall Return from the Marriage Feast. 


Therefore J. Be patient. II. Be persevering. III. Be ever 
ready. IV. Be wise and faithful. V. Be full of hope. 


“Blessed Are Those Servants Whom the Lord When He Cometh 
Shall Find Watching!” 


I, It is blessed to be a true servant doing the Master’s 
will, 
IT, It is blessed to escape the evil consequences of dis- 
obeying the Master’s word. 
III, It is infinitely blessed to receive the Master’s 
heavenly grace. 


THE REFORMATION FESTIVAL 


John 2, 13-17 


Little need be said on the fitness of this text for 
the Festival of the Reformation celebrated throughout 
the Lutheran Church. It is an old favorite free text, 
which lends itself readily to a vivid and striking por- 
trayal of the work of the Reformation, this first cleans- 
ing of the Temple by the Savior’s mighty hand. In 
describing what the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century accomplished for the Church the question must 
ever be present to our minds, Is the church in which 
we today worship God still clean — as clean as Christ 
would have it? Or putting it into another form; Have 
we faithfully held fast what we had, so that no man 
has taken our crown? There are many very willing 
to sing with strong voices Luther’s old battle hymn: 


“And take they our life, 

Goods, fame, child and wife, 
When their worst is done, 

They yet have nothing won; 

The kingdom ours remaineth’— 


who are only too ready to give up the dearest treasures 
of the kingdom, the purity of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, at the first threat of the foe to take far less 
from them — should they insist on being loyal and 
staunch — than life, or child and wife. It is the busi- 
ness of the Reformation sermon to kindle the old heroic 
fires in the hearts of the hearers: the fire of faith 
which dreads neither devil, pope, secular power, or any 
other foe who attacks the Gospel; the fire of love, 
which is ready and willing to render any sacrifice the 
Lord may ask of us in his cause; and the fire of zeal 
which burns with consuming ardor in defending the 
(1005) 
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Lord’s honor and the integrity of his Gospel of grace. 
Ours is a text furnishing the preacher a divine basis 
for such a sermon. 

V. 13. In Cana of Galilee Jesus had sanctified 
marriage, the fountain of home happiness; now he 
proceeds to the Jewish national center of worship, to 
sanctify that, for it was the fountain of all religious 
Jewish life. This is the first passover since Jesus 
entered upon his ministry. John’s use of the word 
Jews is well known; he always employs the word as 
a designation for the foes of Christ. He is evidently 
not writing for converted Jews who would need no 
more than the word “passover”; and he is really draw- 
ing a line here between himself, Christ, and the first 
disciples on the one side, and the “Jews” on the other. 
— And Jesus went up to Jerusalem, because the city 
lay higher than Capernaum from which he set out, 
and because the Jews always spoke of “going up” to 
Jerusalem on account of the ideal religious height of 
this their national center of worship. 

V.14. And he found simply narrates a fact, not 
— as has been said — an occasion offered by God for 
his work; the condition of the Temple at the time was 
the work of men, and it was what they had done that 
Jesus found. The part of the temple here referred to 
is the court of the Gentiles. About the Temple building 
proper there were four courts, that of the priests en- 
closing the building; that of the men toward the east, 
and that of the women likewise toward the east beyond 
that of the men. Around these three courts there was 
an extensive court, called the court of the Gentiles 
since Gentiles were permitted to enter it; the outer 
sides of it consisted of magnificent colonnades. 

“We have already seen what vast crowds flocked 
to the Holy City at the great annual feast. Then, as 
now, that immense multitude, composed of pilgrims 
from every land, and proselytes of every nation, 
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brought with them many needs. The traveler who now 
visits Jerusalem at Easter time will make his way to 
the gates of the Church of the Sepulcher through 
crowds of vendors of relics, souvenirs, and all kinds of 
objects, who, squatting on the ground, fill all the vacant 
space before the church, and overflow into the adjoin- 
ing street. Far more numerous and far more noisome 
must have been the buyers and sellers who choked the 
avenues leading to the Temple at the Passover, to 
which Jesus now went among the other pilgrims; for 
what they had to sell were not only trinkets and knick- 
knacks, such as now are sold to Eastern pilgrims, but 
oxen, and sheep, and doves. On both sides of the 
eastern gate — the gate Shusan — as far as Solomon’s 
porch, there had long been established the shops of 
merchants and the banks of money-changers. The 
latter were almost a necessity ; for, twenty days before 
the Passover, the priests began to collect the old sacred 
tribute of half a sheckel paid yearly by every Israelite, 
whether rich or poor, as atonement money for his soul, 
and applied to the expenses of the Tabernacle service. 
Now it would not be lawful to pay this in the coinage 
brought from all kinds of government, sometimes rep- 
-resented by wretched counters of brass and copper, 
and always defiled with heathen symbol and heathen 
inscriptions. It was lawful to send this money to the 
priests from a distance, but every Jew who presented 
himself in the Temple preferred to pay it in person. 
He was, therefore, obliged to procure the little silver 
coin in return for his own currency, and the money- 
changers charged him five per cent. as the usual 
kalbon, or agio. Had this trafficking been confined to 
the streets immediately adjacent to the holy bulding, 
it would have been excusable, though not altogether 
seemly. . . . We learn from the Talmud that a 
certain Babha Ben Buta had been the first to introduce 
‘3.000 sheep of the flocks of Kedar into the Mountain 
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of the House’ —i. e., into the Court of the Gentiles, 
and therefore within the consecrated precincts. The 
profane example was eagerly followed. The canujoth 
of the shop-keepers, the exchange booths of the 
usurers, gradually crept into the sacred enclosure. 
There, in the actual Court of the Gentiles, steaming 
with heat in the burning April day, and filling the 
Temple with stench and filth, were penned whole flocks 
of sheep and oxen, while the drovers and pilgrims 
stood bartering and bargaining around them. There 
were the men with the wicker cages filled with doves, 
and under the shadow of the arcade, formed by quad- 
ruple rows of Corinthian columns, sat the money- 
changers with their tables covered with piles of 
various small coins, while, as they reckoned and 
wrangled in the most dishonest of trades, their greedy 
eyes twinkled with the lust of gain. And this was the 
entrance-court of the Most High! The court which was 
a witness that that house should be a House of Prayer 
for all nations had been degraded into a place which, 
for foulness was more like shambles, and for bustling 
commerce more like a densely crowded bazaar; while 
the lowing of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the babel of 
many languages, the huckstering and wrangling, the 
clinking of money and of balances (perhaps not always 
just) might be heard in the adjoining courts, disturb- 
ing the chant of the Levites and the prayers of 
priests!” Farrar.—On the tax taken from every 
Israelite 20 years old compare Ex. 30, 11-16. Keouatiotrs 
from *égna, that which is cut off, a small coin, hence 
changer of coins or money (found only here in the 
N2oQ 

V. 15. The eaytiiov é oxowimy —a scourge of 
cords or rushes, since oxowilov is either the rush itself 
or the cord twisted from its fibers. The question is 
sometimes raised whether Jesus used the scourge, and 
some have supposed he did not actually strike with it, 
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but used it only as a symbol of authority. The Christ 
who made a scourge used it in driving out the animals 
mentioned: “‘cast out both the sheep and the oxen.” — 
And he poured out the changers’ money, and over- 
threw their tables—the piled up coins went first 
when the tables were pushed. The idea that in some 
way Jesus scattered the money, and then in rising in- 
dignation upset also the tables, is entirely unnecessary. 
The money flew first, then the tables were overturned. 
— And to them that sold doves he said, Take these 
things hence. Here, too, fancy has stepped in, 
imagining that Jesus dealt more leniently with the 
doves and their owners, either because the doves were 
themselves gentler (forgetting the gentle lambs), or 
because the doves were the offering of the poor (for- 
getting that the poor paid also his half shekel), or — 
more strangely still — because the dove is the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost (forgetting that the Lamb certainly 
symbolized Christ himself). The best and most nat- 
ural explanation is that given by Stellhorn: “The 
doves he did not let fly because he did not want to 
deprive their owners of their property.” Jesus is 
righteous in the midst of his holy anger. In the case 
of the Gadarene swine he had no compunction in 
destroying them, for it was not lawful for an Israelite 
to own swine; but cattle, sheep, doves, and money were 
not in themselves forbidden, so Christ does not deprive 
the owners of their possessions, he simply compels 
them to remove their belongings from the temple 
Courts. One commentator invents a sudden self- 
control for Christ in the midst of his indignant action, 
when he comes to the doves. It suffices to say that at 
no moment in the whole proceeding had Christ’ in the 
least lost his self-control. If he had, his indignation 
would have been sinful. The image of the stern and 
holy Christ, the indignant, mighty Messiah, the 
Messenger of the Covenant of whom it is written, 
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“He shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering of righteousness” — is not agreeable to many, 
who want only a soft and tender Christ. But it is 
useless to deny the fiery zeal of Christ on this occasion, 
which must have been tremendously effective when we 
think of the result — before this comparatively un- 
known man, with no other authority than his own 
word and person, there fied all this multitude of 
traders and changers who had thought to be fully 
within their rights with their business dealings in the 
Temple court.— Make not my Father’s house a house 
of merchandise. This was a word addressed, evi- 
dently, not only to the owners of the doves, but to all 
whom Christ drove out, although it was spoken in con- 
nection with the order to remove the doves. In this 
second word reported to us as spoken by Jesus in the 
Temple he again mentions his Father, and there is 
every reason to believe that he meant this word in its 
full New Testament sense: the first person of the 
Trinity, who from eternity begat the Son, who through 
the power of the Holy Ghost eaused the Son to be born 
man of the Virgin Mary. — Jesus, as the Son, is sent 
by the Father, and so he is deeply concerned about his 
Father’s house, the Temple dedicated to his service, 
the center then of all true worship of God on earth. 
He must be about his Father’s business, év tois tot xatodc¢ 
nov. And so he could not allow his Father’s house to 
be made a house of merchandise, oixos éuxogiov, house 
of trading, buying and selling. Not that trading is in 
itself wrong; we may devote ourselves to éuxogia, and 
we may have our éuxdgwv (a word come into favor 
among great business men today, who call their stores 
“emporiums”). But all this business, as something 
secular, even if trying to serve the Temple worship- 
pers, had no right in any way to encroach on the 
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Temple itself, which was devoted to religion alone, 
and this in the most eminent sense. 

Farrar makes a fine answer to the question which 
any one with some imagination, picturing to himself 
the situation as it must have been, is bound to ask. 
“Why did not this multitude of ignorant pilgrims 
resist? Why did these greedy chafferers content them- 
selves with dark scowls and muttered maledictions, 
while they suffered their oxen and sheep to be chased 
into the streets and themselves ejected, and their 
money flung rolling on the floor, by one who was then 
young and unknown, and in the garb of despised 
Galilee? Why, in the same way we might ask, did Saul 
suffer Samuel to beard him in the very presence of his 
army? Why did David abjectly obey the orders of 
Joab? Why did Ahab not dare to arrest Elijah at the 
door of Naboth’s vineyard? Because sin is weakness; 
because there is in the world nothing so abject as a 
guilty conscience, nothing so invincible as the sweeping 
tide of a Godlike indignation against all that is base 
and wrong. How could these paltry sacrilegious 
buyers and sellers, conscious of wrongdoing, oppose 
that scathing rebuke, or face the lightnings of those 
eyes that were enkindled by an outraged holiness? 

Base and groveling as they were, these money- 
mongering Jews felt, in all that remnant of their souls 
which was not yet eaten away by infidelity and avarice, 
that the Son of man was right.” Holy and righteous 
indignation, when properly expressed and put into 
action, has often accomplished similar results against 
open violation of the law. But sin is not always 
cowardly, it is often presumptuous, arrogant, and 
violent in its own defense, nor cares what means it 
employs. In this case the power of the Son of man, 
his mighty divine authority, and not merely his great 
moral power as the defender of righteousness, must 
be held fast, in order to explain the non-resistance of 
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the men he drove out. — Another important question 
is that asked by Besser: “(What good was there in driv- 
ing out these people with their oxen, sheep, and money- 
boxes from the temple, while their hearts were still 
full of abomination and all manner of filth? What 
good was it to shake a few rotten fruits from the cor- 
rupt tree, while the tree itself was not made good? It 
would indeed be a misunderstanding of Christ if we 
sought the real object of his zeal only in the poor 
merchants and money-changers; that would place the 
Lord — whose delight is in the hearts of men —on a 
level with the so-called reformers of modern times, 
who endeavor to mend the leaking ship of a church 
grown worldly, by straightening and repairing the 
rigging.” Besser answers his own question by point- 
ing to the Temple as the heart of the whole Jewish 
people. But we may add that it is not always simply 
a question of aiming at the heart or at the outward 
conduct. Luther rightly claims that Jesus was here 
doing part of Moses’ work. This becomes necessary at 
times. There are some abuses so flagrant and disturb- 
ing that they must be abolished without further cere- 
mony, simply on the light and knowledge people have 
at the time. So here; the Jews knew full well they 
should not make God’s house a house of merchandise; 
therefore, it was entirely correct for Jesus to apply 
this knowledge and demand the proper fruits of con- 
duct, before offering much further instruction. 

V.17. This remembering on the part of the dis- 
ciples, when we compare v. 22, must have been at 
once, and not one resulting from more light secured 
later on. It was written in Ps. 69, 9, which is one of 
the great Messianic Psalms. The zeal of thine house, 
or, as the American Committee would have it, the zeal 
for thy house —the intended sense being practically 
the same — is the deep concern of the Messiah for the 
house of God; tijtos from téw to boil, to glow or burn, 
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sometimes in an evil sense, but certainly not here. — 
Shall eat me up, xotapéyeta, future tense, instead of 
xatépaye (Septuagint) in the Psalm. Some old com- 
mentators refer this to the future death of Christ 
which, however, cannot be said of the understanding 
of the word on the part of the disciples at this time. 
David’s zeal for the Lord is pictured in Ps. 15; 24, 
3-6; 51, 18-19; 119, 139, wherefore also the reproaches 
of the wicked fell upon him, as upon Christ himself, 
Rom. 15, 3. There is no doubt, as far as Christ him- 
self is concerned, that he knew what end his zeal would 
lead him to; comp. v. 19. — We need hardly say that 
we hold, with the best commentators, over against the 
critical shools, that Christ cleansed the Temple twice, 
once near the beginning and once near the end of his 
ministry. Some distinguish between the two cleans- 
ings by making the first an act of grace, the second 
an act of judgment, but both were manifestations of 
grace on the part of Christ, his judgment upon the 
wicked nation and their polluted Temple coming later. 
Christ’s act is often viewed as a symbolic one: as he 
here purified the outward Temple, so his mission was 
to purify it inwardly, and not the Temple alone, but 
also the hearts of the nation. This is a legitimate 
view, and it gives Christ’s act a wide range of applica- 
tion for all time. 


THE HOMILETICAL TREATMENT 


Use homiletical application in treating this text for the 
Reformation festival. The formula will be: as then—so in the 
Reformation. The comparison will be historical, and the point 
of the comparison in the cleansing. The cleansing pictured in 
the text will be the image for the cleansing 400 years ago. It 
will be necessary, however, to bring in all through this com- 
parison a personal element. If this is not done the sermon will 
degenerate into a sort of historical dissertation on what once 
happened-in the Temple and on what happened in Wittenberg 
several hundred years ago. This personal element is easy to 
add, for we have inherited the cleansed church, must keep it 
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cleansed now, must enjoy and appropriate all that this cleans- 
ing has produced, and must pass on the cleansed church to our 
children. — There are two general ways of handling a text like 
ours. One is to draw the two lines of the parallel, that of cleans- 
ing the Temple, and then that of cleansing the papal church. 
We may do it in this manner: 


Luther’s Reformation Work as Pictured in the Cleansing of 
1 the Temple. 


I. A glorious event in the past. 
II. An inestimable blessing for all time. 
III. A mighty inspiration for today. 


Christ’s Cleansing the Temple is a Justification of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church. 


I. It shows us what must be cast out. 
II. It shows us what must be brought in. 


The Reformation the Cleansing of the Church of the New 
Covenant.’ 


I. How it became necessary. 
1. The church had become a house of merchan- 
dise. 
2. It had been turned into a den of thieves. 


II, How it was accomplished. 


1. Men could not accomplish it. 
2. Christ himself brought it about. ® 


The other way of handling the text is to use what the text 
offers and suggests as a starting point, and to expand fully 
what was done in the work of the Reformation. Examples of 
this type of treatment are the following sketches: 


How the Lord Cleansed the Church of the New Covenant in the 
P Sixteenth Century. 


I, The condition which necessitated the cleansing. 


1. No Bible. 2. Justification by faith unknown. 
3. Christ made a severe judge instead of 
a gracious Savior. 4. The Sacrament 
abused (Mass). 5. The laity degraded 
(monks, priests, celibates) ; governmental 
authority subjected to the papal authority. 
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6. Other abuses; indulgences; purgatory; 
saint-worship. 7. Low morality. 


II. The great work of performing the cleansing. 

1. God’s work. 2. The instrument Luther: 
lowly, prepared, protected, blessed with 
success. 2. The result: pure preaching; 
catechism; Bible; schools; multitudes of 
preachers and teachers; general reforma- 
tion of the church. 


II, The cleansed church as it has come down to us. 
1. It is freely given to us. 2. Easily under- 
valued by us. 3. Threatened from various 
sides. 4. Easily lost, unless we use care 
and zeal. 5. And yet should be preserved 
intact by us at all hazard, and handed on 
to later generations. 


What Was the Reformation For? 
It was a new cleansing of the Temple: 


I. For the honor of God’s House. 
Il. For the rebuke of all sellers and buyers. 
Ill. For the stimulation of all disciples. 
Johann Rump. 


What Was the Reformation For? 
I. For the removal of false doctrine and abuses. 
II. For the reinstatement of the Gospel. 
Ill. For the salvation of men. 
IV. For the glory of God. 


Instead of sticking to the basic idea of cleansing, pro- 


longed and intensive meditation on the text will discover sev- 
eral other fundamental thoughts applicable to the Reformation 
season. Here are samples. We ought to be exceedingly grate- 
ful for the Reformation. That cleansing, like the Temple cleans- 
ing, is really a donation of gifts to us: 


By Your Reformation Return Thanks to God for His 
Reformation. 
I. Your reformation includes holding fast all the gifts 
of God’s Reformation. 
Il. Your reformation includes making the fullest use 
of all the gifts of God’s Reformation. 
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Fixing our thoughts on the central figure in the text, and how 
this figure appears again in the work of the Reformation, we 
behold the might, power, and kingly control exercised by Christ 
in the Church. Our age needs that picture: 


The Mighty Christ on Reformation Day. 


I. Mighty in holiness. 
II, Mighty im zeal. 
Ill, Mighty in Word. 
IV. Mighty in Grace. % 


Soli Deo Gloria. 
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